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THE EARLY A:\IERICAN CHRONICLERS 


}'acts can b
 accurately known to us only by the most rigid observation 
aüJ. sU8tained and I:\crn tinizing scepticism 


-Fmude 


IN the North ....lrner'iean Revielv for April, 1876, ap- 
peared an article by Le,vis H. 1\Iorgan entitled" J\Ioll- 
tezulna's Dinner," in \vhich the \vriter attenlpts to 
sho,v that the native nations of Central and South 
Alnerica ,vere not so far advanced in culture as from 
tÌle evidence of priests aíld conquerors we have been led 
to suppose, ,vere not indeed so far advanced as the Iro- 
quois and son1e other northern tribes. As 1\11' 1\101'- 
gan takes for his text, the second volume of Iny l\r a _ 
tive Rflcrs of the Pac/lie ::3tates, treating of the aboriginal 
ci vilization of the l\lexican and Central Anlerican 
table-lands; and as his relnarkahle hypotheses affect 
not alone the quality of Aluerican aboriginal culture, 
but the foundations of early Anlerican history, and 
i ncleed of all historic evidence; and as alnong his dis- 
. iples are found several popular \vriters dissen1Ínating 
Lhese erroneous ideas, I deelll it not out of place to 
8
::press Iny vie\vs upon the subject. 
I shaH not atternpt the elucidation of Mr 1\Iorgan's 
theories, \vhich run through yolull1Ïnous and SOlne\
That 
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turbid ,vritings, and 'v hich have been brought into 

Olne deoTee of llotice, Inore by the persisteu t energy 
of the a
thor than by any able argulnents or conviu- 
ciner proofs. I have noticed tÌlat not every originq,tor 
or 
uppûrter of a theory holds to one belief through- 
out the entire course of his investigations, or can hiIn- 
self expl:lin exactly ,vhat he thinks he believes. 
The 1\Iorgan hypothesis adopts a distinction of its 
o,vn as to 'v hat constitutes a savage or a civilized na- 
tion, in ,yhich rise pron1Ínent the systenls of kinship, 
conspicuous in particular alnong the Iroquois and 
Ojib,vays, together ,vith plurality of ,vives and cuUl- 
lllunity of property, as tests of a fortHer grade. Con- 
vinced that the Alnericau nations all belong to one 
fan1Ïly, 1\11' 
lorgan aSSUllles that their various insti- 
tutions Blust be practically identical, and that the so- 
cial CUSt<HllS of extiuct tribes lnay be best learned, not 
froBl the statcll1ents of 111en 'v ho ,vTote frolH actual 
observation, but froln the study of existing triþes. 
Hiulself fauliJiar ,vith the Iroquois, and to SOllle ex.. 
tent ,vith other northern tribes, he arbitrarily applies 
the tribal organization of the Iroquois, of gentes. phra- 
tries, tribes, and confederations to the nations of 1\Iex- 
ico and Central and South Alnerica, thus lllaking 
savages of all the inhabitants uf the t,vo AU1ericas. 
'Vith 1\11' l\Iorgan's theory I have notláng to dC). I 
canaot see that it alters the facts regarding the cul- 
ture, the intellectual and social conditions of the in- 
habitants of the 1\lexican and Central Alnerican 
table-lands ,vhether they are caUed savage or civilized, 
especially hythose ,vhose conception of the Inealling of 
tllc
e ,vords is peculiar, or at least quite different frolH 
that of the foreinost seholars of the day. 'Vhat aloue 
illtl'rc
ts TIle in tl1is connection is the ('ffect of such 
t('a
hil}gs on popular estin
ates of historical eyicleL
e, 
particularly as touching the eady Alnerican chroni- 
('leI's. Not. that the teachings of 1\11' 1\forgan látllSel f 
could exerelse any great popular influence any,vhere; 
but there is a class of ,vriters for the million, who 
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flit in the sunshine of public favor, in the borderland 
bet\veell fact and fancy, caring less for the truth of 
vJllat they say than for the Inanller in \vhich it is said, 
and tbe llloney that COllles to thelll in consequence. 
:1\len of this stanlp have taken up the Morgan theory, 
and by pretending that there is lllore in it tban eyer 
the author hiInself drean1ed of, have exercised a Inost 
pernicious influence oyer the popular Inind, succeeding 
at one tin1e in attracting to thetnselves considerable 
attention. They claillled that the literary aud n10nu- 
lllental renutins of the Aztecs, l\fayas, 3lJd J\Iound- 
builders lllight no,v be translated by skillful students; 
that a cle\v to the labyrinths of race and origin had 
been found; that conjecture in this direction had be- 
gun for science a Ile\V era, and that there rcnlains 
little affecting All1erican archæology ,vhich the ne,v 
theory will not lllake plain. For not one of these 
statelnents was there any foundation in fact or reason. 
They even ,vent further to astonish the ,yorld, by 
asserting tha.t the early Aillcrican annals are by the 
light of this ne'v theory transfornlcd, and to a great 
extent annulled, the eyes of the first COIners having 
deceived thelll; that the aLoriginal culture, its arts, 
literature, sciences, polities, and religions, luean not 
these, but other things, as is clearly sho\vn by the 
". nc\v interpretation," and that the tales of t11e con- 
querors nlust accordingly be ,vrittcn anc\v, ,vl'itten 
and read by this lle\V tranf2fOrIlling light; that tllere 
never \vas an Aztec or a J\laya elnpire, but only \vild 
tribes leagued like tIle northern savages; that \--r uca- 
tan never Jlad great cities, nor J\lonteZlll11:1 a palace, 
but that as an ordinary Indian chief this personage 
had livcd in the cOllllllunal d,velling of his tribe; tllat 
\ye can see Anlprica as Cortés sa,v it, not in the \\
ords 
of Cortés and his c()]upanions, or in the 1l1olluUlental 
relnains of the south, hut in the reflection of l
 e\y 
J\Iexican villages, and through the lnental vagaries 
of one man after the annihilation of facts presented 
by a hundred men. 
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\..ll that ,vas seen and said at the tilHe of the con- 
quest, and all that has since been seen or said conflict- 
ing with this fancy, is illusion; reasonable, tangible 
e\
iden('e, such alone as could be accepted by un biassed 
(,OllllHon-sense, ,vas nut adlnissible if conflicting \vith 
the prcconceived idea. I ,vas surprised that such 
conceits should ever assunle tangible foriH and be re- 
ceived as truth by any considerable llUlnbcr of scholars; 
that such conceits shoulll ever be dissen1Ïnatcd as facts 
hy Inen pretcnding to a love of truth. It seerns S0111e- 
,,,hat difficult for the average Inind, slo\vly undergoing 
eternal elnancipatioll, to establish the true relative 
values of learned and unlearned ignorance. In the 
foriller category Inay be placed all those unprovaLle 

pccu]ations dcstined to end \v here they begin, a
1(l 
,vhich so largely occupy the attention of the hunlan 
race. And so long as those ,y ho aSSUlne the rôles of 
teachers present their illusions in pleasing forrns, ,vith 
a fair aillount of dognlatic assurance, they \vill find 
listeners. 
In the present instance the disciples are far \vorse 
than tbe nlaster. I fail to see the wisdoln oÎ thus 
attclnpting to s\veep froln the face of the earth Ly 
Inere negation all persuns and facts opposing a pro po- 

ition. It is not by such lllcallS that reasonable hy- 
potheses are established; blank negation nC\
8r yet 
overt] lre\V substantial truth. It SC(\1118 a long leap, 
indeed, 6"0111 a theury resting on a trace of certain 
organ izatiulls in the north, to an arbitrary conclusion 
that thc J\fayas \yere identical in their institutions 
,vith the Pueblo Indians. (iraut the funJaluental 
Joctrine, and there i
 yet a ,vide distance bet\veen 
Zui'ii and U xlnal. It requires a vivid iruagillation to 
s
e only joint-tcncluent structures in the rernains at 
l)aleIHlue. But adn1Ítting it, the radical differcnce iu 
plan, architecturc, antI seul pturcd aud stucco decora- 
tions, to elll p lov J\Ioro'all's o,vn line of arO'uIIlcnt, 
J ð 
 
Ruggests a C'orrcspondiug devcl(JPlllcnt and ilnproye- 
Illcut in other institutions anù arts, which would in- 
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traduce sorne troubleson1e variations in the assunlcd 
identity ,vith the Pueblos and Iroquois, even if all 
started together. The 1Iaya hieroglyphs, and even 
certain of the Aztec, forlH also an obstacle by nu 
l11cans so casily renloycd. Truc, not being deciphered, 
their actual grade cannot be posîtively proved; yet 
the conUllon picture-,vriting 'contains envugh of the 
phonetic elelIlent to place the Letter class high abOYÐ 
the line fixed by the ne\v tral1sfornling light as tl1e 
luark of civilization. Even by this bright illulnination 
it seeins scarcely possible to reconcile the testinlony 
of existing relics, and of Spanish ,vitnesscs 'v ho calue 
into contact \vith the J\Iaya and N ahua nations, \vith 
the narT<HV coÌ1clusions of 
upporters of the all-elnLrac- 
ino' cOIlsanQ'uinit y . In the earlier life of the hV I )othe- 
û u 
 
sis the chano'es to ,vhat are called descri l )tive consau- 
u 
guinity and the inheritance of property ,vere Inade 
tests of ci"ilization; Lut these tests ,vere al)andoncd 
,v hen it ,vas ascertained, al1l0ng other thing
, that the 
Aztecs did inherit personal property, and to a certain 
extent landed estate. 
If this \vere the only theory ever advanced to prO\Te 
inder110nstrable propositions regarding the An1ericans, 
it Inight be l110re inlPosing; but it is only one of fifty, 
each of 'v hie h has had its day and its supporters, 
and ,ve cannot look forward ,vith any degree of COll- 
ficlènce to the fulfihnent of proll1Îses based on grounds 
so ,veak and fictitious. N or do I regard such inves- 
tigation as in every respect Leneficial; on the COll- 
t.rary, it is clearly detriIllental ,vhere facts are ,varpcd 
to fit theories, the theory being of less ÏIllportance to 
Inankind than the fact. On the other hand it is true 
that great discoveries have sprung frotH apparently 
puerile conceits; and facts are sure to live, ho\vevcr 
sOllletirnes distorted, 'v hile false doctrines are sure to 
die, ho,vever ably presented. 
In conln1on ,vith all such suppositions, the paths by 
,vhich the advocate reaches his conclusions are fuller 
of instruction than the conclusions theillseives. There 
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is somethillo' of instruction in the nine 11lassive folios 
o 
left Ly the poor dClllented Lord Kingsborough, \vho 
greatly desircù to proye the Anlerican Indians J e\vs, 
though he \vas not one \vhit nearer such proof at the 
end than at the beginning. The Inore knowledge the 
learned abbé Brasseur de Boul'bourg brought to the 
subject the ]1101'0 confused he becallle, until the latter 
parts of his labors \vere directed to\val'd revising his 
earlier conjectures. Such a course appears not unusual 
\vith theorists-froln the dogulatic to the argulnenta- 
ti ve, then Lack to the dogmatic again, forever explain- 
ing a\vay lllistakes and falling into new ones. Tho 
eloquent Robert l\Iackenzie is still in the first stage 
of doglllatislll \vhen \vith a glance at the lllap sho\ving 
the proxÏInity of Asia anll Alnerica he \vould forever 
settle the question of origin. Nor is tho straining of 
Hlodern scicntists to prove Asiatic intercourse by 
shilHvTccked J apaneso junks at all necessary. It is a 
\vell established fact that for l11anv centuries there has 
IJcen free intercourse bet\veen the peoples on cither 
side of Bering strait, both by llleans of boats and by 
crossing on the ice. It lllay be as 1\11' l\Iorgan says, 
though his argulnents appear scarcely l110re convincing 
than the argulIlents of those \v ho preceJcd hilll, or of 
those \vho calnc after hini. Soule of these other 
theories are held to-day; grant theni all-what then? 
Grant that the Anlericans are one stock \vith the 
}>c,oplo of Asia, Scandinavia, or Africa, or Arnienia, 
there still relllaills to be provcn \vhcther the Old 
V\T 01'1(1 peopled the N C\V, or the N e\v the Old; \vhere 
stood the priulordial cradle or cradles of the race; 
\vhc're Ulan \vas first InaJo, and ho\v . 
l
ho fundalnental \veakness of 1\11' l\'[or g an's arO'u- 
ü 
l11ent lic::; in the glaring distortion of evidence to sus- 

aill it. 1\11' l\Iorgan begins by telling \vhat tIlc Spau- 
Ish conqu('rers found in .Jlexico-not ,\\That they thcln- 
sel vcs r('portf'd to have seen, but \vhat they should have 

(,(,ll 
() cstal)lish the 'ncw interpretation.' This being 
lnfalliole, tho Spanish conquerors did not see what 
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they clnirned. It lllay be in1lnaterial \vhether we call 
the N all uaculturesavagislll orcivilization,1\Iontezulna's 
d \velling a palace or a tenenlcnt house, hilllself eillpe:.. or 
or cacique, autI his subordinate ruler8 lords or chie:f.
; 
but it is SOllle\vhat presuillptuous for 1\11' Morgan, 
,vho never exalnined the Inonulnental relnains of the 
Aztecs, \vho had no greater opportunity than others 
of studying their social systen1, and "\y ho in fact 
never kne\v anything about it except upon the evi- 
dence of the very witnesses ho denounces as blind 
and false, s\veepingly to assert, ill order to extend a 
preconceived theory over all tho nations of Anlerica, 
that the conquerers ,vere Inistaken, that they could 
not have seen ,vhat they thought they sa\v. It is 
the old line of reasoning elllployed by learned super- 
sition these 111any centuries; if the universe, or any 
p3,rt of it, does not accord \vith the doctrine, so 
luuch the ,vorse for the universe, \vhich nlust there- 
upon be reconstructed. As the good elder of one 
of our fashionable churches lately relnarked, "If the 
bible affirn1ed that J ouah s\vaÏ1o\ved the whale, I 
should believe it." 
Without advancing adequate evidence to sho\v the 
existence of his systell1 aillong the N ahuas, 1\11' l\Iorgan 
engag'es in sage discussions concerning it, transfornl- 
ing by the light of the ne\v interpretation as Inany 

f the ne\v facts into his fancies as suits his purpose. 
In doing this, he allo,vs the chroniclers to be right in 
,vhatever they say supporting his vie\vs; in all sur h 
statenlents as oppose his systenl they \vere in error. 
It \vas indeed a transforlning light that enabled this 
Ulan to see, not being present, what others could by 
no lneans perceive though they \vere on the ground; 
and he 'kindly admits that the early histories (If 
SpJ,uish Alnerica nlay for the n10st part be trusted, 
except where his pet project is touched. 
This, then, is IllY opinion of the 1\Iorgan theory. 
There may be grounds for certain of its suppositions 
in certain directions, but there are not sufficient 
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grounds for its acceptance as affecting the nations of 
the l\Iexican and Contral AUlerican taLlo-lands. In 
all such discussions there lllay be Inarshalled lllany 
analogies, SOlne of thelll ron1arkable Nature is 
every,vhere one; the nations of the earth, of ,vhatevcr 
origin, are forllled on one 1110del But for every anal- 
ogy these theorists have found, their predecessors have 
found a score of analogies in support of SOlne other 
theory. Analogy presents no reliablo basis for prov- 
iug origin or race 111igrations. 
. In looking over ]\11' l\lorgan's ,vritingR, it is to be 
noticed that traces of his tests to prove his th<'orios 
becolne fainter and fainter as the southern and Blore 
advanced nations are approached. IIis attenlpt to 
locate the ancient Cíbola sho\vs no SIn all lack of skill 
in the use of eyidence. Like,vise, though 1110re dog- 
Jnatica.l in S0111e respects, in his later ,yorks he app
- 
rently relinquishes in sonle degree the positions 'v bich. 
at first 'vere lnaintained with such obstinacy, and 
spen<.1s SOBle tinle in qualifying sonle of the 1110re pal- 
pahle of his foriner errors, yet still insisting in ex- 
tending his doctrines over the southern plateaux. 


In estil11ating the relative advancelnent of peoples, 

onle standard of mcasurenlellt is necessary. l'he 
ternl savage and civilized, as elnployed Ly various 
persons, have ,videly different significations. J>roba- 
hly no ,vords so freely u
ed are so little understood. 
'The ternlS are usually olllployed to designate fixed 
conditions, ,vhen by the very nature of things such 
conditions cannot properly be applied to Iuan. 
]\11" ]\Iorga.n classifieJ culture periods undor the 
categories of sayagis1n, barharisHl, and civilization; 
to CIl)Crge frolH the first of 'v hich there shoulJ be 
kU<Hvledg-e of fire, fish subsiRtence, and the bo,v and 
arro,v; froln the second, pottery, dornc
ti('ation of ani- 
ln
 lR. agriculture, and slneltinO" of iron; and to attain 
fulI ('ivil
zation a phonetic alphabet ,va.s necessary, or 
use of llleroglyphs upon stone as an equivalent. 
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This Inay have been a convenicnt arrange1l1cllt for 
his purpose, aUll I see no reason ,vhy he', anll all ,y ho 
choose, should not elllploy it. But surely the sallle 
right should Le accorded others, 'v ho perc !lance lnay 
find another classification con\
enicllt. For instance, 
one lliight ,vish to thro,v 1\11" 
Iorgan's three divisions 
into' the one category of savagislll, and spread the 
idea of civilization upon a higher plane; for surely 
our present highcst civilization is as Hiuch superior to 
the condition essential tù adlnissioll into his llighest 
class as his highest class is superior to his lo,vcst. 
Italian song, 
French art, GerDIan letters, English 
poetry, and Alnerican invention are certainly far 
enough in advance of the first use of the phonetic 
alphaLet to entitle such acconlplishnlents to a new 
category. 
One estilnatQs a nation's civilization by its agri- 
culture; another by its 111anufactures; others hy tLe 
quality of its religion, Inorality, literature, or politi- 
cal and social institutions. Some say that tillers of 
the soil should be preferred before herders of cattle; 
SOlne hold ,varkel's in iron and coal aLove ,varkel's 
in gold and fcathers; sonle place pottery in aù \
ance 
of sculpturo; the fine arts Lefore the industrial; S0111e 
conipare ilnpleillents of ,val', others phonf'tic c harac- 
tors, others kno,vledge of the lllovenlents of the 
heavenly bodics; SOlHe ,vould take a general average. 
But ,veighing a people's civilization, or lack of it, 
by any of these standards, yet other standards are 
necessary by ,y hie h to nlcasure progress. What is 
Incant by half ci vilized
 or quarter civiliz,
d, or ,y holly 
civilized? A half ciyilized nation is a nation half as 
civilized as ours. But is ours civilized, fully ci"ilized ? 
Is there no 11igher culture, or refinelnent, or justice, 
or Inllnanity in store for Ulan than those fornied on 
prr'sC'nt European 111odels, ,y hich 
anction coercion, 
l)lnody arbitraulent, international robber
r, the exter- 
lllination of prin1Îtive pcoples, and }1ide in society 
under l110re cOllIely coverings all the iniquities of sav- 
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a o.isln'l J udO'iu a froln the I Jast a
l(l the l )rcsent there 
ð' ð ð 
is yet another six thousand, or sixty thousand j:ears 
of progress for man, and then he lllay be stIll a 
sava(
o conlparcd ,vith his condition at the end of the 
next'- t,vel ve thousand or one hundred and t\venty 
thousand years' terlll. Is there then no such thing 
as civilization? .L\.ssuredly not, in the significance of 
a fixed condition, a boal attained, a cOIIlplete and 
perfecte(] idea or state. Civilization and savagisln 
are relative and not ab
olute ten1ls. True, telnporary 
standarlls ha\Te to be adopted at different stages in 
history for the sake of arguillent and elucidation; 
but to atteJnpt to Blake thern absolute and apply 
thclH to fixed conditions is to render thelll Ineanillg- 
less, anJ lnake null the conditions indicated. The 
lllOlllCllt the Ulan prilueval kindles a fire, or en1ploys 
a crookcd stick in procuring food, he has entered upon 
his never enùing progressional journey; he is no 
longer ,vholly and prilllordially savage. The terlns 
being riglJtly enlployecI, there are no absolute savages 
or civilized peoples on the earth to-day; and when 
there arc so lllany standards by \vhich progress n1ay 
properly be Ineasured, is it ,vise to \varp funcIalnental 
facts in dog,natically thrusting one people into the 
category of half civilized, and allot.her but slightly 
different into that of one q uarter savaO"e? 'V 0 111io'ht 
û ð 
have a hundred fixed stages, not one of ,vhich by any 
p.)ssibility could bo so defined in ,vurds as c01l1pletely 
to fit any OìlO of the lnillions of hUlnan conditions. 
Ho\vsoe
er definite an idea 'vo luav have of that end 
oJ 
of the line ,vhich began ,yith nlan, of the other which 
,viII never cease spinning until tho last hU111an being 
has left the planet, ,ye can have no conception. For 
aught ,YO kno,v it lnay not stop short of ol1Hliscience. 
Civilization is an unfolding, and develops 111ainly 
frolll its o\vn gerul; it is not a superficial acquisition, 
but an in,var(l gro,vth, even if nourished by extra- 
neous food. You 111ay whitewash a savage with your 
superiority, but you cannot civilize him at once. 
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Whether \ve turn to the extrelne eastern kingdo1l1s 
of Asia, or to the region \vatered by the Euphrates 
and the Nile, all inhabited since the relllotest historic 
past Ly races of ackno\vledgeò culture, everywhere \ve 
fiull yast differences and strong peruliarities in the 
respective cultures, developed by ellvirOllll1ent. SÜlne 
of the characteristics are of a high orùer, others de- 
scend to a grade of actual barbarislll; son1e are in 
course of developlnent, others stationary, or even 
retrograding. The:N ahua culture partakes of the 
saIne traits, fashioned by its peculiar en vironillent. 
For purposes of his o\vn, 
rr 
Iorgan arbitrarily de- 
scribes linlits to \v hat is caned ci vilization in order if 
possible to prevent the Nahuas froln entering its pre- 
cincts. In this effort he ignores InallY distinctively 
Ligher traits \vhich the Inost superficial observer nlust 
discover aillong the southern races; he chooses to 
disregard or slight the very distinct evidences of not 
lnerely settled life, but of settled COlllnlullities under 
a high forn1 of governlnent, \vith advanced institu- 
tions and arts. 


I \vill present briefly some facts and characteristics 
on \v hich, according to nlY conception of the tern], 
the N ahuas and 
Ia

as Inay justly lay clailll to he 
called civilized. I \vill give beforehand the proof that 
these traits diù actually exist aillong the peoples of 
the 
Iexican and Central Åluerican table-lands at the 
tilHe of their conquest by the Spaniards, laying before 
the reader the principal authorities in their true char- 
acter as fully as I anl able to discover it, \vith all 
their lllerits and delIlcrits, their veracity and lllen- 
dacity; 1nakillg as close and critical an analysis of 
their \vritings as the lllost skeptical could desire. I 
alll llOt a\vare of any special desire to prove the pres- 
ence or abscnce of a civilization in this instance. If 
lny historical \vritings di
p]a.r anyone nlarked pecu- 
liarity, it is that 0 f a critical increcl ul ity in r(\spt'ct of 
both Indian and Spanish tales. I have avoideò, so 
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far as possible, placing tllyself in a position 'v here I 
should be tt:1llpted to exaggerate. I have 110 theory 
to advocate. J\Iy narratìüns are Lased on the reports 
of eye-\\-itnesses ,vhose characters have been studied, 
'v hoso ed ueation, idiosyncrasies, positions, conditiolls, 
t.e1nrer, and tClnptations llave all been carefully con- 
sidered in weighing their evidence, and the results 
are so given that the reader can easily forBl conclu- 
sions of his o,vn if n1Îne do not satisfy hilll. 
It is ,veIl not to lose sight of the fact, either in tbe 
present investigation or in using the \vritillgs of the 
chroniclers as 11Îstorical evidence or for any other pur- 
pose, that the lllell of the period ,vere deceived in re- 
gard to lllan)! things, but that it is not difficult for us 
to perceive in what things and to 'v hat extent tlley 
,yere laboring under lnisapprohension. Anlllen and 
all things are to a certain extent lleceiving, even to 
our ,viser discl'in1ÎnatÎoll of to-day. Classes and 
creeds are given to nlisrepresentatioll; either intention- 
ally or unintentionally, the false colors placed before 
the 111Ïncl of Blan in the beginning, through ,vllich 
alone the universe and \vhatever it contains Blust of 
necessity be vie,ved, "\vere quite different in different 
tillle
 anù frOln various standpoints. The priest, hû\v- 
ever, is not likely \vilfully 
o n1Ìsrcpresent in 111atters 
\vherofroll1 there \vill arise no benefit either to ]JÎnl 
or to his church or order. And so \vith the soldier 
and adventurer, each perhaps jealous of the other, and 
ever ready t.o contradict any false statenlènt ,vl1Ïch 
'v ill lessen his O\Vll ilnportanco or add to the ,yealth 
or happiness of one he hate8. 
III regard to aboriginal test.in10ny, aside fron1 that 
displayed by the still existing lllaterial rOluains, I 
ncyer ]lave placed great reliancc, although on 110 Letter 
cvidl'llce than tllat of natiye Aztec ,vriters, and abori- 
ginal traditions in cxistence long l>efore the appearal1ce 
in the country of Europeans, christianity, Inahornet- 
anisln, and all religions pin their faith. 
rht're are 
SOllle able scholars and in vestigators of the present 
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day ,,,,ho are confident that in the hieroglyphics of 
the N ahuas and 1\Iayas ,vill yet be founLl the key to 
luany Illysteries, anlong others to unkno\vn languages, 
to kinship ,vith the Egyptians, Chaldea.ns, or other 
peoples, and to the routes and purposes of the great 
n1ÏgratLolls of the earth; but there has as yet appeared 
no eyidcnce 'v hatever to base a.ny such expectations 
upon. 1"o,val'ds deciphering the picture ,vritings of 
the aboriginal peoples of the 1\Iexican and Central 
L\..lnerican table-lands, little or no advance has bE:'en 
Inade. Nevertheless, there ,vere anlong the native 
nations inhabiting tI1Ís region prior to the conquest 
\vise and aLle nlcn, 'v ho, after the Spaniards had con1C, 
and they had learned the language of the conquerors, 
transcrilJed nluch of their aboriginal history frOll1 the 
original låeroglyphics into Spanish, and there is no 
rea:-3on 'v hy \ve lllay not as ,veIl belie\
e the nH)re eVI- 
dent truths contained in these ,vritings, particularly 
such portions as \ye have at hand coHateral evidence 
to sustain, as credit anything found in any ancient 
,vritillgs, sacred or profane. Eyen though the statc- 
lnents recorded in these aboriginal books are all thrO\\911 
into the category of Inythology, there is stiH evidence 
of a \vell-ad \ranced culture ill the bare aLility to ori- 
ginate, entertain, and record such iùeas. 1"he lueasure 
of their civilization, 'v hie-h is tIle prunlÍnent point at 
issue in tl1e present instance, is to a certain extent 
detern1Ïned by the character and quality of their ,yrit- 
ings, ,vhether true or false. Let every ,vord of tLe 
Iliad be untrue, HOlller ,vould not therefore be tern1ed 
a savage. It seelns superfluous to 
ttenlpt to prove 
the validity of the early chroniclers. 1\11' l\Iorgan's 
singular position ,youlJ not be ,vortby of notice but 
that his stateluents have proved n1Ïsleading to others. 
IUlaginc the history of the conquest ,vritten fron} tll e 
l\Iorgan standpoint. The story nlight be told based 011 
the authority of the chroniclers-it can never other- 
\vise be ,vritton; but all that they report in any ,vay 
conflicting \vith the preconceived idea lllust ue thro,vn 
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out or eXplained a,vay. Inlagine 111Y account of the 
aboriO'incs announccd as L-l Dcsc-rintion of' the Þlatice 
ð l' 
 
llaccs if l\T o J'th L1mrrica, founded on such ))((1"t8 if 
existing SlJClnish Tcstin
on'!J, arul on sllch JIatrrial 
llelics as SCC1T
 to agree u;itA the Irescarcl
es if Le
cis 
II. JIorgan conong the 11'oq1Jois 0/* .L 7 \{ew IT oT7.;! If, 
after the evidence in the prcsent instance is fully 
given, the reader prefers denolninating the peoples 
referred to as sayao-es or satyrs , I have not the 
ð ..- 
slightest objection. 
\"\Tith the first expedition to l\Iexico \vent t,vo lTIen 
Ly the nan1e of Diaz, one a priest and the othcr a 
soldier. Both ,vrote accounts of ,vhat they sa,v, thus 
giying us at the outset narratives froln ecclesiastical 
and secular standpoints. I t ,vas a yoyage along the 
coast; they diJ not penetrate the interior. Observa- 
tion Leing general, the descriptions are general. There 
\yas nothing relnarkable about the priest; he ,yas not 
particularly intelligent or honest. I see no reason to 
doubt the C01111110nplace incidcnts of the voyage as 
given in the ltincra rio de Gr(jalz:a. The to\vns, \vith 
thcir ,vhite stone buildings and tenlple-to,vers glisten- 
ing in the foliage, renlind hi III of Seville; 'v hen he 
111entions a n1Îracle 'v hich happens at one of thenl, 
,ve kno,v he is not telling the truth. Indeed, an 
experienced judge can ahnost al\vays arriye at the 
truth even if the evidence COU1es only fronl the 
1110uths of lying ,vitnesses, rrovided he can exan1ino 
them apart. 'Vhere the evidence is abundant, the 
judge soon kno,vs nlore of the facts of tho case than 
anyone ,vitness, and can easily discern the true state- 
Inents froln the false. But on the ,vhole, the priest 
Juan Diaz ,vas quite n10derate in his descriptions of 
,y hat ,ve kno,v froln other sources to have been there. 
The salne evidence is offered in the Ilistoria T-r er - 
dadcra of Bernal Diaz, ,vho attended not only on this 
yoyage, but on the first and succeeding expeditions; 
all is plain, unyarnished, and devoid of coloring. If 
hyperbole ,vas ever to Le enlploycd it should be in 
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connection \vith the revelation of these first startling. 
evidenccs of a ne\v art and a strange race. But tho 
cnthusias111 of the author becon1es Inarked only as he 
ascends later \vith Corté'S to the talJlc-lanlI and there 
beholds the varied extcnt of the nc\y culture. "That 
stronger proof can there be of its superior grade \Vhell 
he pa
ses by \vith cOlnparative indiffercnce the Y ucatec 
specirncn, kno\vn to us to be of rare beauty, and cx- 
prcsscs Inarked \vonder only on reaching l\iexico? 
Bernal Diaz \vrote rather late in life, after l11any 
accounts had already been giyen. lIe prided hill1sclf 
on giving a true history, \vas quite as ready to fight 
,vith his pen as \vith his s\vord, and having had luany 
q
arrels, and still harboring nlany jealousies, \vas 
very apt to criticise "\vhat others said; anlI he did 
() 
criticise and refute. The truth is, there \vcre here 
111any and opposing elelucnts in the evidence to \vin- 
1l0\V it froln falsehood, far 1110re than are usually 
founel in early Inaterials for history. 
The 1TIemorials of the relatives of Velazquez to the 
king are not ,vorth considering, lJcing littlc 1110re than 
111aSSeS of 111isstateinents and exaggerations. 
The personage kno\vn as the Anonynlous Con- 
queror, probably Francisco dc Terrazas, n1ayol'doinO 
of Cortés, gave a clear description of l\lexico, the 
country, people, to\vns, and institutions, and particu- 
larly the capital city, arranged in paragraphs \vith 
proper headings, \vith dra\vings of thc great tell1ple 
and of the cit y . His 111cthod and lanO"uan-e denote in- 
ð 0 
telligcnce and inspire confidence. K 0 reason is kno\\Tn 
\vhy he should exaggerate, n1allY being apparcnt 
\vhy he shoulll render a true account. If his test i- 
nloil y can be ruled out on the ground that it docs not 
fit a theory, then can that of any Ina'!1 \vho furul::;hes 
luaterial for history, and our histories 111a)'" as \,Ten be 
\vrittcn \vith the theorics as authorities, anll haye done 
\vith it. Dealing \vholly \vith nati\
c institution'3, the 
\vriter seen1S to have no desiro, as is the case \\ ith 
SOlne, to nUtgnify native strcngth and resouree8 for the 
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sake of raising the estin1ate of the deeds of himself 
and con1rades; on the contrary, in speaking of native 
troops and arIlls, "There a soldier ,voult! bo 1l10St in- 
clined to boast, the dcscriptjon rather 1110derates the 
idea of their pro\vess. The population of 
fexico he 
gives lo\yer than IlloSt ,vriters, and yet, ,vhen describing 
the city and its arts, he gro,vs quite eloquent on tho 
size, the beauty, the civilized features. The \vhole 
IU1ITative bears the stan1p of reliability, and the stu- 
dent lnay easily fron1 internal evidence and COln- 
parison deduct approximate truth. 
There arc clocuillents, such as Carta del EJército and 
P}
JÙCln;:,a de Lcjaldc, attested under oath by hundreds, 

nd therefore apparently ,vorthyof credit above others; 
but ,y hen ,ve exauline the lllotives for their production, 
and find that they ,yere intended to palliate the con- 
duct of the conquerors, our confidence is shaken. 
11ernan Cortés ,vas ever ready ,vith a lie ,vhen it 
suited his purpose, but he ,vas far too \vise a Jllan need- 
1ess1y to ,vaste so useful an agent. He ,,,,"ould not, and 
did not} acquire a nalne for untruthfulness. He kne\v 
that others ,yere ,vriting as ,veIl as hi111self, and it 
could by no possiLility bring hilll permanent benefit 
to indulge in 111uch deception. His 111isstatclnents 
chieily aflcct hilllself and his enen1Ìes and opponents 
aUlong his o,vn countryn1en; in giving detailed infor- 
nlation concerning the natives there ,vas little temp- 
tation to deceive. His Cartas Inight nat.urally be 
expected to ainl at extolling his achievelllents and the 
value of his discovery. Expecting some coloring, the 
student is fore\varneJ. vVe find at tinles ,vhat ",Te feel 
inclined to stan1p as exaggeration, but here also the 
enthusiasn1 of the narrator rises only as he approaches 
1\[exico, t.Ile fan1e of ,vhich is dinned into his ears all 
along his n1arch, and that by the natives nearer the 
coast, ,vhoso high advancement is attested by ruins 
and relics. Internal and collateral evidence sho\vs his 
first descriptions of sights to Le far from overrated, 
and his later discoveries to be in the lnain quite trust- 
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"Torthy. Indeed, a,vare that some of his statements 
may be doubted, he urges his sovereign more than 
once to send out a conlnlission to verify them. 
Such verification ,vas exacted. Officials did come 
out to report on the conquest and its value, only to 
join, in the main, in confirmation of ,vhat had been 
said. A series of questions ,vas also sent to public 
nlen in l\lexico not long after the conquest, bearing to 
a great extent on the native culture, and the ans,vers 
all tend to confirm the high estimate already formed 
from the specimens and reports for\varded to Spain. 
One of the most exhaustive ans\vers \vas sent by the 
eminent jurist Alonso de Zurita, connected for nearly 
t\venty years ,vith Spanish audiencias in New Spain. 
He revie\vs the native institutions ,vith caln1 and clear 
judgment, and it is only in rejecting the epithet of 
barbarians as besto,ved by unthinking persons-a terlll 
applied also to Europeans by Chinese-that he gro\vs 
indignant, declaring that none ,vho had any kno,vledge 
of l\Iexican institutions and capacity could use such 
a terill. He spoke ,vhile evidences ,vere quite fresh, 
and ,veIl kne,v "That he affirnled. SÎ1nilar confirnl- 
atory evidence lnay be found nlassed in the various 
collections of letters and narratives about the Indies 
brought to light from the archives of Spain and 
America, and published by the editors of the extensive 
Culcccion de DOCU1ìlcntos Inéditos; Colcccion de Docu- 
mcntos para. la Ilistoria de .L1Iexico, etc.; by the learned 
Navarrete, Ran1Ïrez, Icazbalceta, Ternaux -Colnpans, 
and others. 
Still stronger evidence of the reliability of the 
early authorities COlnes from the consideration that 
the rUlllors of l\Iexico's grandeur and \vealth attracted 
vast horùes of hungry seekers for gold, grants of land, 
\:.nd office. Of course, 1l10st of them ,vere disap- 
pointed, and Cortés, from his inability to please and 
gratify all, raised a host of enenlies, \vho joined the 
iarge number already arraigned against him by reason 
.Df his successes. Their ain1 \vas naturally to vilify 
E8SA YS AND MISCELLANY 2 
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him, to lower the achievements of the conquest, and 
to disparage the country ,vhich had failed to satisfy 
them. If ever a subject ,vas assailed, it ,vas this of 

Iexico, her resources and people; assailed, too, during 
the very opening years of the occupation, ,vhen the 
testimony of eye-,vitnesses ,vas abundant, and particu- 
larly of the disappointed, ,vhose voice ,vas loudest. 
N ot,vithstanding all this the glories of l\lexico stand 
unshaken, and greater gro,v the confirlned ideas of 
the superior condition of her race in nUlnber, culture, 
and resources; and this, too, ,vhen the Spanish gov- 
ernlncnt began to discountenance the glo\ving reports 
of native superiority, and to lo\ver the estilllatcs of 
aboriginal \vealth and condition, \vith a vie'v to keep 
foreign attention froln the country, and to hide the 
facts \vhich ,vould tell against it ,vhile crushing a high 
culture and enslaving a noble race. 
Thus it \vas that the \vritings of Sahagun, Las 
Casas, and others, \vere suppressed or neglected. But 
if many such \vere lost, others came finally to light 
to receive additional confirmation from the native 
records. I t is to these recorùs that ,ve lllust look 
not only for confirlnation of ,vhat the chroniclers 
relate, but for the only reliable data on political Ina- 
chinery and other esoteric subjects ,vith ,vhich Span- 
iards could not. become so well acquainted. The value 
of native records as supplementary and confirmatory 
testirnony is self-apparent, since they ,vere written by 
and for the natiyes thelnselves, and nat.urally ,vithout 
the idea of exaggeration or deception being dominant. 
A sufficient nU111ber of original and copied native 
manuscripts or paintings exists in different InuseUlns 
and libraries, relating not only to historic events, but 
describing the nature and developlnent of institutions 
and arts. 
Besides the actual records, man y histories exist, 
by natives and friars, based ,vholly on such paintings 
and on traditions and personal observations, such 
as those of Tezozon10c, Camargo, and Ixtlilxochitl. 
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Each of these native authors ,yrote froln a different 
standpoint, in the interest of his respective nation- 
a1ity. Canlargo, for instance, as a Tlascaltec is bit- 
terly hostile to the Aztecs, and seeks of course to 
detract fi"Olll their grandeur in order to exalt his o\vn 
people. lIe rather avoids d\velling on Aztec glories; 
nevertheless frequent admissions appear ,vhich help 
to confirlll the inlpression of their advanced institu- 
tions. Ixtlilxochitl, again, ,vrites froln the faInily 
archives of his royal house of Tezcuco, and d,veUs 
upon the deeds and grandeur of his city and tribe. 
N one of these authors possess sufficient skill to con- 
ceal the coloring ,vhich constitutes their chief defcct 
as authorities. A nunlber of chroniclers, and even 
lTIodern \vriters like Brasseur de Bourbourg, have 
used native paintings and narratives Inore or less for 
their histories, 'v hile certain others, like Veytia, de- 
pend upon thenl or their translations ahnost ,vholly. 
Ixtlilxochitl ,vas called by Bustamante the Cicero 
of Anáhuac, and of course is to be read with allowance 
when speaking of his people. And so with Father 
Duran-I \vould no nlore trust a zealous priest \vhile 
defending the natives than I \vould trust Morgau 
while defending his theory. 
Tho reliaLility of translators is best judged by the 
method used by Father Sahagun in the forillation 
of the IIistorict Gene/red, the three volulnes of ,vhir.h 
arc devoted to an account of native Inanners and cus- 
toms, their d0111estic and public life, their festivaJR 
and rites, their institutions and traits. Instructed by 
his supcriors, the friar called upon intelligent antI 
lcarned Indians in different places to paint in hiero- 
glyphics their accounts of these subjects. To these, 
explanations ,verc attached in full J\lexican text, and 
tested by further inquiries, and then translated into 
Spanish by Sahagun. l\Iany of the narratives are 
vague and absurd, yet these very faults point in most 
cases to silTIple-minded earnestness and frankness, and 
render the ,york rather easier for the discrilninating 
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student to sift. The honesty of Sahagun's labors 
brought upon then1 obloquy and neglect, \vhich only 
the 1110re serve to cOIDInend the \vork to us. 
I t is froln such sources, original and translated 
native records, antI verbal and \yritten narrations of 
eye-\vitnesses, that succeeding "'Titers, or chroniclers 
proper, obtained the nu1Ín portion of their accounts 
of conquests and aboriginal institutions. They then1- 
selves had opportunities for observation; and actuated 
by different Inotive
, they ,vere naturally iU1pellecl to 
investigate and \veigh to a certain extent, \vhether 
through eag'"erness for fau1e, or fr01n desire to raise 
the achievenlents of favorites, or to detract froin the 
gìories of envied or detested leaders. 
Las Casas, for instance, in his different \vorks 
stands for\vard as a pronounced cha111pion of the 
natiyes, and unflinchingly lashes the conquerors and 
historians for \vhat he tern1S cruelty, unjust policy, 
and false statenlent. His IIistol"ia L11)ologética is 
purely a defence of the Indians, their institutions and 
characteristics, and consequently to be accepted \vith 
caution. The lleed of this caution becomes stronger 
\vhcn \ve behold the extrenle exaggerations to \vhich 
he is led in the Breve llelacion, clain1Íng to be an CX1José 
of Spanish excesses and cruelties. In the IIisto'ric
 de 
ins IndiCts, again, he allo\vs his feelings of friendship 
for Velazquez to detract from the achievelnents of 
Cortés. On every hand, therefore, the historian finds 
reasons for accepting ,vith caution the statenlents of 
Las Casas; but thus forc\yarned, he is able to reject 
the false and Jeterluine the true. He also finds that 
,vhen not Llinded Ly zeal the \vorthy bishop is honest, 
and \vithal a keen and valuable observer, guided by 
practical sagacity and endo\vecl \vith a certain genius. 
I{i
 contemporary, Oviedu, although less talented, 
is by no nlcans deficient in kno\vledge, and a varied 
experience in both helnispheres had given hin1 a 
useful insight into affairs. He is not partial to the 
natives, and Las Casas actually ùenounces his state- 
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ments against theIll as lies. This is hardly just, ex- 
cept in SOllle instances. 'Vbilc personally acquainted 
only ,vith the reO'ion to the south of Nicaragua Lake, 
his account elllbraces all Spanish conquests in the 
\vestern Indies, the facts Leing gathered fronl every 
accessible source, and either cOlllpiled or given in 
separate fornl. Indian and Spaniard, friend, foe, and 
rival, all receive a hearing and a record, so that his 
,vork is to a great extent a Blass of testilnony fi'Olll 
opposite 
iJcs. This to the ha8ty reader l11ay present 
a contradictory appearance, as Las Casas is led to 
aSS1Ulle, but to the student such lnaterial is valuable. 
.L
 third contelllporary and fanlous ,vriter is Peter 
J\lartyr, a nlan of brilliant attainlIlents, deep, clear 
lnind, and honest purpose, ,vho had gained for hinl- 
self a pron1Înent position in Spain, and even a seat in 
the Council of the Indies. Naturally interested in 
the N e,v World, ,vhose affairs ,vere then unfolding, 
he eagerly questioned those \vho canle thence, con- 
sulted their charts and reports, and ,vas thus enabled 
to fornl a nlore accurate opinion about the Indians 
and their land, one that was thus founded on 
reliable and varied testilllony. A fault, however, is 
the haste ,vith ,vhich his slu:l1naries 'v ere formed, 
both in order and detail; yet even this defect tends 
to leave the narrative unvarnished and free froin a 
dangerous elaboration. Even Las Casas adillits its 
credibility. 
The different 111inds, Illotives, prejudices, an(l even 
antagonisuls, of these three ,vriters each Ï1llpart an 
additional value to their respective ,vritings fronl 
'v hich the historian cannot fail to derive Lenefi t. 
Like Peter l\Iartyr, Gonlara took his ll1aterial 
entirely frOin testiIllony, chiefly letters, reports, and 
other doclunents in the archi yes of Cortés, his patron, 
and collections to \vhich his influence gained access. 
IIis high literary tastes gave a zest to his ,vritings, 
but iinpelled hinl also to elaboration, and his IIistoria 
de J.1Iexico is colored by his predilections as biographer 
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of the conqueror. On the other hand, he finds en- 
dorsement in the decree ,vhich ,vas issued against 
his history because of its treatment of government 
affairs, and cOlnparison ,vith other histories reveals 
the lllany valuable points ,vhich he has brought to 
light. The adoption of his l\fexican ,york by so 
p
on1Înent a native as Chinlalpain is to a certain ex- 
telJ t an assurance of its truthfulness. 
1\1 UllOZ places Gon1ara an10ng the first of the 
chroniclers. He had no special reason that \ve can 
see to extol unduly native institutions. He ,vrote 
early enough to kno,v all about them, but not so early 
as to be carried a,vay by a first enthusiaSlTI. l\fade 
secretary and chaplain to Cortés in 1540, his object 
of adulation ,vas his patron, in recounting ,vhose 
deeds he cannot be trusted. Neither had Cortés, a8 
before renlarked, special interest, least of all at this 
tilne, in rnagnifying the civilization-the civilization 
he had destroyed. Alvarado and others of the chron- 
iclers ,vere repeatedly tried by the Spanish govern- 
nlcllt for their cruelty to the natiyes, ,vhom it ,vas 
the desire of both church and state to preserve. It 
would therefore be rather in favor of the conquerors 
to hold then1 up as ignoble and lo\v. 
The learncd and elegant Antonio do Solis, though 
so bigoted as to render his deductions in Inany in- 
stances .puerile, and though constantly raving against 
the natl Yes, ,vas closely follo,ved by both Robertson 
and Prescott. 
Herrera, the historiographer of the Indies, uses 
the 111aterial of all the preceding ,vriters, in addition to 
original narratives, and has in his IIistorl
a General 
the n10st cOlllplete account of American affairs up to 
his tin1e. Iris 111ethod of lnassing lnaterial lnakes it 
nlost valuable, but a s1avish adherence to chronology 
destroys the sequence, interferes ,vith broad vie\ys, 
and renders the reading uninterestinO'. This defect is 
il
crcased by a bald, prolix style, the <::) effect of inexpe- 
rIenced aid, and by the extren1e patriotislll and piety 
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'\yhich often set aside integrity and humanity. On 
the other hand, he in some measure tempered and 
corrected the exaggerations of his predecessors. 
Torquemada ,vas less critical in accepting lnaterial, 
but he ,vas indefatigable in his efforts to exhaust the 
information about N e,v Spain and her natives, and 
his .JIonarq11ía Indiana is the Inost complete account 
extant in its combination of topics. Though an able 
,york, it contains Inany errors; yet the manifold sources 
of inforination all the nlore help the student to arrive 
at the truth. Torquemada anlassed a great store of 
private inforrnation about native institutions during 
the fifty years of his labor among the Indians, and 
he made use of Hi any histories then ul1published- 
instance those of Sahagun, J\lendieta, and others. 
J\Icndieta ,yas an ardent chaIn pion of the natives, 
and a bitter opponent of the audiencia and govern- 
nlent officials; yet in nlundane affairs he possessed 
sound judgment, so much so that he ,vas frequently 
intrusted \vith inlportant missions of a diplonlatic na- 
ture. He bec[une the historian of his l]l"ovincia, and 
gained the title of its Cicero. His l1isto1"'ia Eclesi- 
ástica, which treats chiefly of the lnissionary progress 
of hi
 order, contains a large amount of matter on 
native customs, arts, and traits. 
l\fendieta may be regarded as the pupil of Toribio 
de Benavente, ,,
hose hUInility of spirit caused hiln to 
adopt the name of J\fotolinia, applied by the Indians 
out of comnliseration for his appearance. Not that 
he ,vas very humble in all matters, as lnay be seen 
froin his bitter attack on Las Casas. In this in- 
stance, ho\vever, he ,vas luerel y an exponent of the 
hostility prevailing bet\veen the Franciscans, to ,vhich 
he belonged, and the Don1inicans, ,vhich led to many 
pen contests and contradictory measures for the In- 
dians, from all of 'v hich the historian gains ne,v facts. 
J\Iotolinia arrived in J\Iexico in 1524, and wandered 
over it and the countries to the south for a series of 
years, teaching and converting. He is claimed to have 
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baptized over four hundred thousand persons. His 
kno\vledO'e of the aboricrines and long intercourse \vith 
thenl before their cuSt
11S \vere changed, enabled him 
to acquire 1110St important infornlation about them. 
All this, together \vith the story of his mission work, 
is related in the IfistoT'ia de los Indios de Nueva 
Espana, \vritten in a ranlbling manner, \vith a näive 
acceptance of the nlarvcllous, yet bearing a stanlp of 
truthfulness that \vins confidence. 
Occasionally there have risen \vriters \vho, frorn 
excess of zeal, personal ambition, or careless study of 
facts, sought to cast doubts on native culture and 
similar topics, like De Pau and Raynal, only to evoke 
replies more or less hasty. This unsatisfactory contest 
roused the ire, anlong others, of the learned Jesuit 
Clavigero. Himself born in J\Iexico, his patriotic 
zeal \vas kindled, and during a residence there of 
thirty-five years, till driven forth by the general edict 
against his order, he nlade the ancient history and 
institutions thereof his special study. The result \vas 
the Storia Antica del 
Iessico, which if less bulky than 
Torquenlada's \vork, is far more satisfactory in its 
plan for thoroughness and clearness, and rernains the 
leading authority in its field. Clavigero is generally 
adn1Ítted to have refuted the t\VO prolninent oppo- 
nents above nanled on the culture questions, even 
though his statelnents are at tiInes colored \vith the 
heat of argument and \vith zeal for race. 
Among the relnaining historians who treat on civi- 
lized tribes may be named Acosta, \vho in speaking 
of Mexican culture borro\vs \vholly froin Duran, a 
Franciscan, born in N e\v Spain of a native Inother, 
and consequently predisposed in favor of his race. 
Indeed, nearly all of Duran's bulky narrative on 
ancient history and institutions is not only from native 
sources, but from a native standpoint. Vetancurt, 
\vh? agrees n1ainly \vith Torquemada, foHo\vs both 
natIve and Spanish versions. Benzoni offers a good 
store of personal observation on Central Aluerican 
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Indians and affairs, but \vrites from hearsay \vhen 
touchina on 
Iexico. VV riters on special districts are 
b 
also nUlllerous. Bishop Landa \vrote on Yucatan alld 
its culture, and is accuseù of having given forth and in- 
vented alphabets, as the l\laya. Cogolludo adds Hluch 
to his accounts, \vhile Fuentes, Relnesal, Vasquez, 
Villagutierre, and J uarros exhaust the adjoiniug fields 
of Chiapas and Guaten1ala. Thence north\vard the 
circle lllay be continued \vith Burgoa's ,yorks on 
Oajaca, Beaulllont's on l\fichoacan, l\fota Padilla's 
on Nueva Galicia, Arlegui's on Zacatecas, Ribas' on 
Sinaloa; and so forth. 
Descriptions of the chroniclers and theIr ,yorks 
might be carried to ahnost any extent, but sufficient 
has been given, I trust, to prove their testin10ny, 
taken as a \vhole, closely sifted and carefully \veighed, 
to be quite as \vorthy of credence as that fron1 \vhich 
history is usually derived. I cannot thro\v to the 
,vinds such testimony in order that certain specu- 
1ators n1ay the better \vin converts to their fancy. 
The traducers of Aztec culture and its chroniclers 
l1ave evidently failed in that most Ï1nportant point of 
carefully reading, cOll1paring, and analyzing the author- 
ities \vhich they so recklessly condemn as a mass of 
fiction or exaggeration. I t seems to nle ridiculous for 
the superficial readers of a fe\v books to criticise the 
result of such thorough researches as Prescott's, and 
even to s\veep then1 all a\yay \vith one contenlptuous 
breath. I for one can testify to Prescott's general 
fairness and accuracy. His researches and ,vritings 
are beyond all comparison \vith those of anJ' modern 
theorist. Others also have read, conlpared, and ana- 
lyzed the authorities on l\Iexico, perhaps even n10re 
than Prescott, for fresh doculllcnts have appeared 
since his tin1e; and 'v hile SOlne errors and discrep- 
ancies have been discovered, yet in the Inain neither 
N ahua culture nor the chronicles and records de- 
scribing it can be said to have been 11lisrepresented or 
exaggerated by hill1. 
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The very discrepancies in the accounts of different 
chroniclers, ,vhich to the experienced observer indi- 
cate genuineness and truthfulness, are paraded by the 
superficial reader as proof of falsity. The chroniclers 
have for centuries been exposed to nU111erOUS and 
severe ordeals of critique, and their respective defects 
and nlerits have been ,videly discussed; but on the 
,vhole these discussions tend to confirlll the state- 
ments ,vhich I have given, S0111e of the strongest 
testinlony being found in their very differences and 
blunders. Thus not even their bigotry, then so strong 
and ,vide-spread, their silnplicity, their prejudices in 
different directions, none of these can conceal the 
truth or its Inain features, although occasional points 
lllay stiH remain hidden under a false coloring. The 
rigid censorship exercised in Spain over all ,vritings 
led to the suppression of many ,yorks, but the Inain 
effort "
as to suppress heterodoxy and unfavorable 
reflections on Spanish policy, and if culture questions 
,vere touched, to lo'\ver the estimate thereof in order 
to cover vandalism. 


'Vhile thoroughly convinced that we have in the 
early American chroniclers a solid foundation for his- 
tory, as before stated I do not by any means accept 
as truth all they say; I do not accept half of ,vhat 
sorne say, while others I find it difficult to believe 
at all. Upon this basis, then-that is, on the basis 
of truth and ,veIl sifted facts- I will present a fe\v of 
the leading characteristics of the N ahua and l\faya 
peoples, sufficient in my opinion to justify their claim, 
as the ,vorld goes, to be called civilized. 
Whether those ,v11o thus affect to disbelieve in 
Aztec culture, including such men as Le,vis Cass 
and R. A. vVilson, advocate an Old vV orld origin for 
some of the advanced features does not lnatter, for 
there is absolutely no evidence for such origin beyond 
resernblances ,vhich nlay be traced bet\veen nations 
throughout the world; on the other hand, there are 
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strong internal evidences of the autochthonic origin 
of SOllIe of the highest features of this ciyilization, 
such as hieroglyphics and many branches of the higher 
arts. Besides, the existence or non-existence of these 
advanced arts is the point in question, not whence 
they came. 
rthe city of l\Iexico presents many features of ad- 
vanced urban life under Aztec occupation, not alone 
as relatcd by chroniclers, but as proved by incidental 
details in the account of the sieges of and by the 
Spaniards, and by the ruins. HUInboldt found distinct 
traces of the old city, extending in SOine directions far 
beyond the present actual limits; and the numerous 
and substantial ca1J.se,vays ,vhich led to it for several 
111iles through the lake prove that it Inust have been 
of great extent. The cause,vays, though no,v passing 
over dry land, are still in use, and reveal their solidity. 
Anyone ,vho ,viII carefully read the Inilitary report 
and other accounts of the long protracted siege must 
become iU1pressed ,vith the vast extent and strength. 
of the city; the large nUll1ber and size of its telnple 
pyramids affirn1 the sanle. Through an aqueduct of 
Inasonry several n1Ïles long it ,vas supplied ,vith ,vater, 
,vhich ,vas distributed by pipes, and by boatu1en. 
Light-houses guided the lake traffic; a large body of 
111en kept the numerous canals in order, s,vept the 
streets, and sprinkled then1. The houses ,verc, many 
of thcIn, large and well built. The emperor's palace 
contained Inany suites of rOOlns designed for individual 
occupation, not at all like anything in N e,v l\Iexico. 
Ten1ple-to,vers and turrets ,vere frequent, proving 
that structures sevcral stories in hcight ,yere in use. 
All10ng the N ahuas the several branches of art 
,vere under control of a councilor acadc111Y, ,vith a 
vie,vto prolnote developll1el1t in poetry, ll1usic,oratory, 
painting, and sculpture, though chiefly literary arts, 
and to check the production of defective ,york. Before 
this council poen1S and essays ,vere recited, and inven- 
tions exhibited. 
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If distortion assulnes prolninence in a large class of 
models instead of ideal beauty, this lnust be attributed 
to the peculiarity and cruelty of certain Aztec insti- 
tutions, \vhich stamp their traits on subjective art. 
Beauty of outline is nevertheless COlnl11on, notably 
in the rich ornamentation to be seen on ruins, and 
on art relics translnitted in large nunlbers to Spain 
by the conquerors. The friezes or borders equal the 
Grecian in elegant outline and conlbination. The 
,veIl kno\vn calendar stone contains in itself a vast 
nUlnber of beautiful designs. Some of the vases in 
the 111USeUms at l\lexico and Washington surpass the 
Etruscan in beauty of fornl and in tasteful decora- 
tions. Again, the terra-cotta heads picked up round 
Teotihuacan, SOlne of \vhich I have in nlY posses
ion, 
exhibit a nlost truthful delineation of the hunlan face, 
,vith considerable expression, and are of actual beauty. 
Other adn1Írable specilnens are the felnale Aztec 
idol in the British 1\1 llseunl, the lllosaic knife \vith its 
hUlllan figure froln Christy's collection, the skin-clad 
Aztec priest, the Ethiopian granite head, the beauti- 
ful head fronl 1\Iitla, and the grotesque figures frol11 
the 1\lexican gulf. Such specinlens suffice to establish 
the existence of a high degree of art alnong the 
Nahuas. 
As for the advance exhibited hy adjoining races, 
one glance at the nUl11erOUS artistic designs and 
groupings on Y ucatal1 ruins n1ust c01111nand adll1ira- 
tion, \vhich rises as the observer cxanlines the 1110nU- 
nlents at Palenque, ,vith their extent of nlassi ve 
edifices, their advanced 1110de of construction, their 
galleries, their arches, their fine façade and interior 
ornanlentation, and above all, their numerous hUlnan 
figures of ab:solute beauty in l1lodcl. ThiB applies 
allSo to some terra-cotta relics fronl the sanle quarter. 
Ornanlental \vork in gold and silver had reached a 
perfection \vhich struck the Spaniards \vith adnlira- 
tion, and nluch of the nletal obtained Ly thcl11 ,vas 
gi ven to native snliths to shape into 1110dcls and set- 
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tinO"s. 
fany pieces sent to Europe were pronounced 
sUl
erior to ,yhat Old \V orld artists could then pro- 
duce. Birds and other anilnals ,vere nlodelled ,yith 
astonishinO" exactness, and furnished ,vith movable 
\yinO's, leO'
, and tongues. The so-called 'lost art' of 
castin 0" l
arts of the same 0 bj ect in different n1etals 
\vas k
O'Vll; thus fishes ,vere Inodelled ,vith alternate 
seales of gold and silver. Copper and other Inetals 
\yere gilded by a process ,vhich ,,,,"ould have nlade the 
fortune of a goldsn1Ïth in Europe. Furnaces, perhaps 
of earthen-,vare, and blo,vpipes, are depicted on native 
P aintinO's in connection ,yith gold-,vorking. 
o . 
Although there had been but little progress In 
111ining, yet a beginning appears to have been mad
 
in obtaining rlletals a rid Illinerals froln the solid rock, 
and nlelting, casting, hanl1l1ering, and carving ,vere in 
use alnong goldsmiths and other ,vorkers, as shown 
in native paintiilgs. This is one of the strongest 
proofs that the N ahuas ,yere progressing in civilization, 
not at a stand-still nor retrograding, for such 111ining 
andluelting Inethods rnust surely lead to the discovery 
of iron ere they stoppel1. Cutting inlplenlents \yere 
nlade of copper alloyed ,yith tin, and tenIpered to 
great hardness. Yet stone tools ,vere still chiefly 
u8el1, particularly those of obsidian, fronl ,vhich l1lir- 
rors ,vere also 111ade, equal in reHecting po,ver to 
those of Europe at that tinIe, it ,vas said. Softer 
stone being chiefly used, flint inlplenlents sufficed 
for the sculptor; yet specinlens exist in hard stone. 
Precious stones ,yere cut ,vi th copper tools, ,vith the 
aid of silicious sand, and carved in forn1s of ani- 
nlals. Specin1ens of their art in stone and 1l1etal ,vere 
received in Europe, ,yhere chroniclers of different 
nlÏnds and irnpulscs ,vrite in ecstasy over ,vorlnnan- 
ship ,vhich in so lllany instances surpassed in excel- 
lence that of Spain. The fabrics and feather-\vork 
\vere equally adlnired for fineness of texture, brilliancy 
of coloring, and beauty of arrangelnent and forIn. So 
accurate ,vere the representations of aniu1als in relief 
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and dra ,ving as to serye the naturalist Hernandez for 
Illodeis. 

rhe N ahua paintings sho,v little artistic 111erit, 
becau
e the figures, in order to be intelligible, \vere 
necessarily conventional, as ,vere the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. This necessity naturally cranlped art. But 
\\Thile the Egyptians carried the conventionality even 
to sculpture and painting generally, tho N ahuas clung 
to it closely only in their ,vritings; and it needs 
but a glance at many specimens aiTIOng ruins and 
relics to see that considerable skill had been reached 
in delineating even the hlunan fornl and face in 
plastic nlaterial, for in painting the developulent ,vas 
s111all. An art, ho,vever, ,vhich approached that of 
painting ,vas the fornlation of designs and ilnitation 
of aninlal foriTIs, and even faces, ,vith fcathers-feathcr- 
rnosaic--so beautifully done that the feather-pictures 
are declared by,yondering Spaniards to havo equalled 
the best ,vorks of European painters. Specilnens arc 
still to be seen in 11luseums. The artist ,vould often 
spend hours, even days, in selecting and adjustin
 
one feather in order to obtain the desired shade of 
color. 
Fabrics wero made of cotton, of rabbit-hair, or of 
both lnixed, or ,vith feather adnlixture. The rabbit- 
hair fabrics ,vere pronounced equal in finish and text- 
ure to silk. The fibres of nlaguey and palnl leaves 
'v ore used for coarser cloth. l
apor in long narro,v 
shoets ,vas made chiefly of 11laguey fibres, and though 
thick, the surface ,vas smooth. Gunls appear to Ita ye 
been used for cohesion. Parclllnent ,vas also used. 
Skins ,vere tanned by a process not described, but the 
result is highly praised. In dyeing they appeareJ to 
have excelled Europeans, and cochineal and other 
dyes have been introduced among us fronl thenl. 
1\Iany of their secrets in this art have since boon lost. 
'There is little doubt that the palaces of the rulers 
,vere of 5nlIDense extent, and provided ,vith lnanifold 
con1forts and specimens of art. N UlTIerOUS divisions 
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existed for harenls, private'rooms, reception and state 
rooms, guard-roonls, servants' quarter, storehouses, 
gardens, and Inenageries. The chroniclers speak of 
,valls faced ,vith polished marble and jasper; of balco- 
nies supported by monoliths, of sculptures and caryings, 
of tapestry brilliant in colors and fine in texture, of 
censers ,vith burning perfunle. The adl11Îtted excel- 
lence in arts and \vealth, the possession of rare stones 
and metals, permit to some extent the belief in a 
Hall of Gold, Roonl of EUleralds, and so forth, ,vhich 
the chroniclers place ,vithin the palaces. 
The menagerie at l\Iexico ,vas large and varied, and 
the lnany beautifully laid out gardens in all parts of 
the country, some devoted to scientific advancement, 
denote a high status in . natural history. 
Throughout the narratives of the chroniclers the 
Aztec ruler receives the title of enlperor, "\vhich it ,vas 
not the custoln of the conquerors to give unadvisedly. 
I t ,vas ahnost a sacred title in their eyes, their O\Yll 
sovereign being so called, and they \vere not likely to 
apply that title to a COllllllon Indian chief. Indeed, 
the native records relate that l\Iontezuma II. after 
Inany conquests assunled the title emperor, or ruler, 
of the ,vorld. In t,vo of the N ahua kingdo111s the 
succession was linea] and hereditary, and fell to the 
eldest legitimate son, those born of concubines or 
lesser ,vives being passed over. In J\fexico election 
prevailed, but the choice ,vas restricted to one family. 
The system resembled very much that of the electoral 
Gernlan elnpire. Each of these rulers ,vas expected 
to confer with a council, the number and C0111position 
of \v hose lnelnbers are not quite satisfactorily estab- 
lished. Executive governlnent ,vas intrusted to regu- 
larly appointed officials and tribunals. In Tlascala a 
parlianlent conlposed of the nobility and headed Ly 
the four lords deterlnined the affairs of governnlent. 
The native records indicate a nunlber of classes and 
orders among noLles, officials, and ,varriors. The 
highest ,vere the feudal lords, as in Tezcuco, whose 
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position corresponded very nluch to that of the mighty 
baron of Germany in former tinles,all kept froln defying 
the suprenle ruler by a balancing of po,ver, by private 
jealousies, and later by the ruler increasing their nUln- 
bers, and thus closely attaching to hilllself a large pro- 
portion, and by obliging others to constantly reside in 
the capital, either to form a councilor on other pre- 
tences. .L
nother means for controlling the haughty 
feudal lord, and indeed a step to,vard abolishing their 
po\ver, ,yas to divide the kingdonl into sixty-five de- 
partments, ,vhose governors ,vere nearly all creatures 
of the king. The population of certain districts ,vas 
nloved in part to other districts, or made to receive 
in,yanderers, both operations tending to give the king 
greater control. Instances of such master-strokes of 
policy as are related in aboriginal records serve to 
sho,v the po,ver of the monarch and the advanced 
systeln of governlnent. 
In 
fexico the people had had access in a great 
measure to nlilitary, civil, and court offices, but ,vith 
the enthronelnent of l\lontezulna II. the nobles luan- 
aged to obtain exclusive control of nearly all dignities. 
This reform naturally served to alienate the people 
and to aid in the do,vnfall of the empire. 
The list of royal officials is imposing in its length, 
and is vouched for not only by the minute account of 
the titles and duties of the dignitaries, but by the 
11lany inciJental allusions to thenl and their acts in 
the native records of events. The list embraces offices 
corresponding to nlinister of ,val", 'v ho ,vas also cOln- 
Inandcr-in-chief; to minister of finance, grand nlaster of 
cerenlonies, grand chanlberlain, superintendent of arts, 
etc. There ,yere also luilitary orders, corresponding 
to the knights of mediæval Europe, ,yhile the church 
had its gradations of priests, guardians, deacons, friars, 
nuns, and probationers. 
Several tribunals existed, each ,vith a nUluber of 
appointed judges and a staff of officials; and appeals 
could be carried from one to the other, and finan
y to 
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the supreme judge, ,yho ,vas ,vithout a c?l1eague. . In 
the ,yards ,vere elected 111agistrates, ,y ho Judged uunor 
cases in the first instance, and an inferior class of 
justices, assisted by bailiffs and constables. SOlne 
courts had jurisdiction over Inatters relating only to 
taxes and tÌleir collectors, others over industries and 
arts. Cases ,vere conducted ,vith the aid not alone of 
verbal testilTIony under oath, but of paintings, rcpre- 
sentin o " (lOCUlllents; and names, evidence, and decision:..; 
t:> 
,yere recorùed by clerks. 'Vhether advocates ,yero 
employed is not clear, but the judges ,vere skilled in 
cro
s-examination, and many a peI:iury ,vas proved, 
follo\yed by the penalty of death. Bllits ,vere lilnited 
to eighty days. Bribery ,yas strictly forbidden. Tho 
judges ,yere selected fro III the higher class, the superior 
fronl relatives of the kings, and held of nee for life, 
sustained by an1ple revenues. .L
dultery and similar 
crilllcs ,vere severely punished. 
Land ,yas divided in different proportions, the 
largest o,vned by king and nobles, and the relnainder 
by the temples and cOlnlnunities of the people. All 
such property ,vas duly surveyed, and each estate 
accurately marked on nlaps or paintings, kept on file 
by district officials. Each class of landed e
tate had 
then its distinctive color and nan1e, and fronl each 
o,vner or tenant \vas exacteù tribute in product or 
seryice, regular or occasional. Portions of the CrO\Vll 
land ,yere granted to usufructuaries and their heirs; 
for service rendcrell and to be rendered. In con- 
quered provinces a certain territory ,vas set aside for 
the conqueror and cultivated by the people for his 
benefit. The estates of the nobles \vere, Inany of 
theIn, of ancient origin, and often cntailell, \v hich fact 
estab]ishes to a certain extent the private o,vnership 
of land. These feudatories paid no rent, but ,verú 
ÍJoUl1cl to render service to the cro,vn \yith person, 
,,-assals, and property, \vhen called upon. The people's 
land belonged to the \vards of the towns or viHages, 
\vith perpetual and inalienable tenure. Individual 
ESSAYS A:ND MISCELLANY 3 
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n1embers of the ,yard ,vere, on delnand, assigned por- 
tions for use, and could even transmit the control 
thereof to heirs, but not sell. Certain conditions 
lnust be observed for t.he tenure of such lands, and 
the observance ,vas ,vatched over by a council of 
elders or its agents. 
There is much in this to confirm the resemblances 
to the feudal system of Europe already noticed. The 
exactness of the inforlnation on land tenure is COll- 
firIncd by investigations instituted under auspices of 
the Spanish govcrnlnent ,vith a vie,v to . respect the 
rights of the natives, so far as the claÏ1ns of COll- 
querors and settlers perInitted. Cortés obtained froln 
the native archiyes and officials copies of the estate 
maps, and tax lists, by 'v hich he ,vas guided in his 
distribution of land and collection of tribute. 
In the department of the Ininister of finance, and 
in the offices of the numerous tax collectors, w'ere kept 
hieroglyphic lists of the districts, to,vns, and estates, 
designating the kind and quantity of tax to be paid 
by each, in product or service. A copy of such a list 
is given by Lorenzana, and others are reproduced in 
the Codex l\Iendoza, and other collections. Certain 
cities had to supply the palaces ,vith laborers and ser- 
vants, food and furniture, fabrics and other n1aterial; 
others paid their service and products regularly to 
the finance department, or ,vhen called upon. l\Ianu- 
facturers and n1erchants paid in the kind they pos- 
sessed, and artisans often in labor. The tenants of 
nohles tilled land for their o\vn benefit, and paid 
rent in a certain alnount of labor for the landlord, 
and in n)ili tary service 'v hen called upon; besides 
this, they paid tribute in kind to the cro\vn, the pro- 
d uce being stored a ,va y in lnagazines in the nearest 
to\vns. 
There ,vere nearly four hundred tributary to\vns 
in the l\Iexican empire, son1e paying taxes several 
tilHes a lnonth, others less often, and still others only 
once a year, the amount being in many instances over 
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a third of everything produced. Custoln-houses also 
existed for exacting duties. 
In the capitals of the provinces resided chief treas- 
urers, each ,vith a corps of collectors, ,vho not onlyen- 
forced the payment of taxes but ,vatched that land:-; 
'vere kept under cultivation and industries generally 
nlain tained. 
To illustrate the extent to ,yhich organization en- 
tered into the affairs of life, ,ve can point to the IDer- 
chants, ,vith their guilds, apprenticeship, caravans, 
markets, fairs, agencies, and factories in distant re- 
gions. Tlatelulco was reno,vned for her trade and 
vast market, and her merchants really formed a 
cOIDlnercial corporation controlling the trade of the 
country. Sahagun's records sketch the development 
of this company. J\laps guided them in their journeys, 
tribunals of their own regulated affairs, and different 
articles 'v ere accepted as a Illediun1 for exchange, in- 
cluding copper and tin pieces, and gold - dust. The 
Inarket at Tlatelulco, in the vast extent of booths, 
and of articles for sale, and in its regulations, ,vas a 
source of ,yonder to the Spaniards. Couriers and 
inns existed to aid travel and intercourse; also roads, 
,veIl kept and often paved, such as late exploration 
in Yucatan sho,vs to have connected distant citie
. 
In navigation the J\fexicans ,vere less advanced. 
One lawful ,vife ,vas nlarried ,vith special ceremo- 
nies, and her children ,vere the only legitimate issue. 
Three additional classes of lllates ,vere ac1nlÏssible: 
those bound to the man ,vith less solemn cerelllonies, 
and bearing the title of ,vife, like the legitilnate one, 
yet deprived of inheritance or nearly so, together ,vith 
their children; those bound ,vith no cerelDonies, and 
ranking n1erely as concubines; and those ,vho co- 
habited with unmarried men, and ,vho might be 
married by "their lovers or by other IDen. These t\VO 
classes of concubines ,vere not entitled to the respect 
accorded to the first- nan1ed, yet no dishonor attached 
to their condition. Public prostitutes were tolerated 
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as a necessary evil. This is a social condition \vhich 
needs not for its justification to seek a parallel an10ng 
other nations recognized as civilized, nor among the 
European princes \vho publicly nu1Ìntained the saIne 
classes of consorts and 111istresses. 
Schools tlourisl1ed in connection "Tith tho telnple 
under control of the priests, and in I\lexico every quar- 
ter had its school for the connnon people, after the l1lan- 
ner of our public schools. There \vere higher schools 
or colJeO"es for sons of nobles and those destined for the 
priesth
od, ,vherein ,vere taught history, religion, 
philosophy, la\v, astronon1Y, \vriting, and interpreting 
hieroglyphics, singing, dancing, use of arn1S, gyn1nas- 
tics, and Inany arts and sciences. A result of this 
high training Inay be found in tho n1any botanical 
and zoölogical collections in the country, and the pro- 
motion of art in sculpture, ,veaving, feather orna:- 
monts, and je\velry, by the nobles and the \yealthy. 
Picture-\vriting is practised to a certain extent Ly 
all savages, both in representative and syn1bolic forIn, 
but it is only by studying the art, or following its 
developn1ent to a higher grade, that it acquires per- 
manent value, or can be 111ade the means to gain for 
its possessors the culture stainp of keeping records, 
and records ,vere kept by the N ahuas. They had ad- 
vanced to sonle extent even in the phonetic fo1"n1 of 
picture-\vriting, but had not reached the alphabetic 
grade. Any codex will sho\v in abundance the repre- 
sentative and synlbolic signs, and sonle that are pho- 
netic. In religious and astrologic documents the signs 
vary so greatly that the theory has been strongly 
asserted that the priests used a partially distinct 
syulbolic system for certain records. When studying 
ch urch forIlls under the n1issionaries the natives used 
phonetic signs to aid their meillory in reIne111bcring 
abstract words, a Inetholl also recognized in the pre- 
served paintings for designatioll of names. The sys- 
tem is apparently of native origin. The Maya writing 
is still 1nore phonetic in its character. 
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The Nahua records, in hieroglyphic characters, in- 
clude traditional and historical annals, \vith names and 
gellealogic tables of kings and nobles, lists and tribute 
rolls of provinces and to\VllS, land titles, la\v codes, 
court records, calendar, religious rules and rites, edu- 
cational and n1echanical processes, etc. The hiero- 
glyphic systen1 \vas kno\vn in its ordinary application 
to tbe educated classes, \yhile the priests alone under- 
stood it fully. The characters \vere painted in bright 
colors, on long strips of paper, cloth, or parchn1ent, or 
carved in stone. Original specill1cns on stone and 
paper or skin exist to prove the efficiency of the sys- 
telll for all ordinary requiren1cnts, and to cstablish for 
the race that high index of culture, the pO
8ession of 
\vritten annals. The Spanish authorities for a long 
tinle had to appeal to then1 to scttle land and other 
suits, and to fix taxcs, etc. The seyeral codices in 
European libraries and n1useunlS, \vith their early and 
recent interpretation, have added n1uch valuable 1na- 
terial to ancient history; Ixtlilxochitl and others built 
their histories mainly on such paintings. 
Tho N ahuas \yere \vell acquainted \vith the move- 
111ents of the sun, l11oon, and of sonle planets, and 
observed and recorded eclipses, though not attributing 
them to natural causes. 
rheir calendar divided tilne 
into ages of t\VO cycles, each cycle consisting of four 
periods of thirteen years, the years of each cycle being 
distinctly designated by signs and naInes \vith nunl- 
bers, in ordürly arrangernent, as sho\vn on their sculpt- 
ured stones. The civil year \yas divided into eighteen 
l110nths of t\venty Jays, \vith five extra days to C0111- 
plete the ycar; and each 1110nth into four sections 
or \veeks. Extra days \vere alRo added at the end of 
the cycle, so that our calculations are closely ap- 
proached. The day \vas divided into fixed periods 
corresponding to hours. All the above divisions had 
their signs and nan1es. The ritual calendar \vas lunar, 
\vith t\venty \veeks of thirtecn days for the ycar, all 
differing in their entulleration, though the nan1es of 
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the days ,vere the san1e as in the solar calendar. The 
systeul of nUlneration ,vas silnple and cornprehensive, 
,vithout lilnit to the nU111bers that could be expressed; 
and so ,vere the signs for them. It \vas essentially 
decin1al. 
These are some fe\v instances of N ahua culture 
\vhich 111ight easily be extended to fill a volume after 
all exaggeration has been thro,vn out; and all this, 
be it ren1en1bered, ,vas the condition of things four 
hundred years ago. COlnpare it ,vith the European 
civilization or sen1i-civilization of that day on the one 
hand, and with the savagism of the Iroquois and 
Ojib\vays on the other, and then judge \vhich of the 
two it most reselnbled. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE NE\V CIVILIZATION. 


Among men valor and prudence are seldom met with, and of all human 
E:xcellencies justice is still more Ullcommon. 


-Plutarclt. 


A
nD8T the seen1Ïngly fortuitous flight of tilne and 
evolution of nations, we lllay rest assured of SCHue 
things that they are tolerab1y certain to cOllle to pass. 
There are a few sinlple and self-evident propositions 
,vhich are sure to work thelnselves out in certain sin1- 
pIe and self-e\rident results. 
Ji-'or exalllple, satisfied that froln the once chaotic 
universe this planet elllerged in a crude uninhabited 
state; that the cooling proce

 is yet going on, and 
the plants and aninlals engendered haye not yet reached 
perfection; that the once ,vild h ulnanity is gradually be- 
c01l1ing ,vhat is called civilized, the hUlllan intellect 
slo,vly extending its s"\vay over all the earth; satisfied 
of these and other like phenolnena, ,ve lllay kno,v that 
it is only a question of more titHe, a further progress, 
a yet lllore po\verful reign of n1Ìnd, ,vhen there will 
be no Illore savagisn1, nleasured by the standard of 
to-day; when a higher than the present culture ,viII 
extend to the utterlllost parts of the earth, \v hen a 
culture lllore refined than ever yet the ,vorld has wit- 
ncssed, intellectual don1Înation 1110re extended and 
cOLnplete, science, literature, and the arts rnore elevated 
and all-colllpelling than ever has been or at present is 
dre
uned of ,vill develop upon these shores, upon this 
,vestern earth's end, this terlninus of the grand pro- 
gressional high,vay frotH the oriental cradle of civili- 
zation to the farthest occiùental reach of firlll land. 
e 39 ) 
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Of old, prophets spake of a new heavea and a ne\v 
earth; \ve Ina y here predict with far better reason a 
N e\v Civilization. 
If the future can in any degree be deterlnined fronl 
the past-and upon this doctrine Ulan bases every rule 
of action; if, in the progress of hULnan affairs, the de- 
velopluent of intellect, the evolution of societies, there 
is anything like lnethod or la\v, by which froln what 
has been \ve lnay judge to SOlne extent of ,vhat \vill 
he; then \ve n1ay know that hereupon and around this 
\vestern point of the telnperate zone lllan's highest anù 
ultilllate endeavor is to be achieved. 

F'or the tide of intelligence having ever been from 
east to \vest, and the ultin1ate \vest having been at- 
tained, civilization lIlust pause in its Inigration, and 
either turn back\vard or work out its salvation on this 
ground. Hitherto there has been no turning back; 
the east has ever declined as the west has advanced, 
oriental peoples having lapsed tow"ard barbarism, and 
oriental cities being ,veIl-nigh dead. 
That a\vay back in the dim prehistoric there n1ay 
have been movelnents of peoples other than t,hose 
given in orthodox story, or origins of I'ace, or cradles 
of civilization other than those generally accepted, 
does not affect the fact; indeed, \ve can plainly trace 
the \vest\vard current for thirty or forty centuries, and 
it has not \vholly ceased flo\ving yet. 
The classic nations of the J\fediterranean preserve 
the tradition of their respective phases of the Aryan 
Inigration, with the elaborations prol1lpted by rornance 
and vanity, as in Æncas, who ,,,,ith his follo\vers, \vit,h 
sacred fire and the national gods of Troy, set out for 
the unkno\vn shores of IIesperia. The east is known, 
though din1ly, by 111eans cf 111aintained conlnlcrcial 
relations, while the west became the object of curios- 
ity and attraction, to \vhich n1ystery lent a veneration 
,vhich stands revealed in the assignment here of the 
happy abode of the Hesperides. 
The incentives for the Inovelncnt Il1Ust ever ren1ain 
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a dim conjecture. Sciellce points to All1crica as the 
oldest continent, peopled perchance frolH now suL- 
lueraed areas, of ,vhich the Azores and Cape Verde 
islal
ls present vestiges on one side, aDd Polynesia on 
the other. The re8en1 Llance of race-types on either 
side of Bering strait confirlns the natural supposition 
of ancien t intercourse in thi8 quarter. TIle oceans 
interposed obstacles ,veIl-nigh insurll10untable to Ini- 
grations froll1 All1erica,save by the north-\yestern ap- 
proach to Asia. In tinles of lllore favorable clilnatic 
conditions, this route 111ay have becn a great Iligh\vay, 
although long since closed by its \vinters, and its dreary, 
barren surroundings. 
V{hether or not ,ve accept one COinmon origin for 
man kind, or a migration to Asia froln Alnerica, or 
still older lost continents, the ,vest\vard advance froin 
the Asiatic table-lands is generally adopted. The re- 
cent theory of a Scandinavian source for the Aryans 
has not presented itsclf in sufficiently strong array to 
merit cOIHparison \vith the other. The Phænician 
111igration of traders and colonizers alone f01'1118 a 
lllore iU1posing evidence of the \ve
t\vard nlovenlent 
than any to be found in favor of the south-east\vard. 
Anlong the incentives for the start of the nligratioll 
must be considered, as no\v, not alollf\ over-population, 
'''aI', fan1Îne, and other di
astruus incidents, but the 
attractions also of nonlnd 1ife on the plains, and the 
inspiritiug influence of travl ì 1. Froul the interior 
of Asia s\vept s8ycral great invading hosts ,,,ithin his- 
toric tiulcs. The instilled passion for roanlÍng, fostered 
by the possession of beasts of burden, found a stiululus 
in the s\viftness of the allÍ1nals \",herein lay alike safety 
and the tell1ptation to daring fcats. The pressure of 
such restless peoples ,vas sufficient in itself to conlpel 
their lllore settled neighbors to seek a nc\v honle, 
,vhile the resources of richer nations, borclC'rillg on the 
occan allJ its fertilizillg tributaries, served as an allure- 
n1ellt to raid and conquest, frolH \vhich Cbina and 
India suffered in COffinlon ,vith occidental regions. 
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The direction of advance froln the Asiatic plateaux 
111ay have Leen ill a rlleasure indicated by the course of 
the sun, ,vhich in the splendor of its ,vestern retreat 
held forth an entrancing prolnise to the toiler as he 
sank to rest and llleditation after the ùav's labor. It 
is eyidellt, ho\vevcr, that the route \vest
vard ,vas less 
obstructed than those to the east and south, for here 
interposed lofty 1110untain ranges, the bul \vark of co lll- 
pact settleulents reaching to the ocean. In these 
directions the proxin1Ïty of the sea placed a bar to 
advance. For that lllatter, the exodus fronl the in- 
terior plains overran the continent in all directions, 
into Kathai, Hindostan, and Persia; but it was left 
to the highest race, the Aryan, to folIo,,' the guiding 
sun Inainly along an equable zone, ,vhose conditions 
\vere Lest adapted to the unfolding of culture. The 
fructifying eleluent lay in the lllovenlent, and the con- 
sequent contact with different peoples and institutions, 
to be absorbed during a more or less prolonged stay, 
together \vith the blood-infusion of the conquered. 
Thus the eye of progress ,vith its inquiring gaze, and 
the arnì of progress \vith its rOlnance and revelations, 
have ever been directell to,vard the setting sun. 
Still another explanation for the west,vard lnarch 
is furnished by the unfolding of settleillents in the 
United States of Aillerica. The first colonists occu- 
pied the coast region. Later COIners \vere obliged to 
extend thell1sel ves along the rivers inland. The 
Inovenlent continued west\vard in quest of ne,v lands, 
until the inner border peoples, crarnped for lack of 
outlet, began to look toward the Pacific coast for re- 
lief. The construction of raihvays has rendered less 
attractive or ilnportant the sea-shore, with its pre- 
viously better Ineans for intercourse and trade, and its 
Inore equable temperature. 
Thus in Asia, \vhether originating in an older con- 
tinent or not, the people naturally clustered along the 
coast and the great river channels, \vith thcir addi- 
tional attractions of fish. The gradual filling up of 
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China and India left the Aryans alnong others as a 
borùer tribe of the interior. The wealth of the In- 
dian peninsulas seryed to increase the attractions for 
the seaboards, anù lend an incentive to the Jllarch. 
Thus ,vas occupied eyeryattractive point west\vard. 
On reaching Africa, the desert on one side, and the 
lllountains and equatorial heat on the other, turned 
the next phase of the nlovenlent froln the Nile ranges, 
along the northern shores of the }'Iediterranean, until 
the Atlantic \vas reached. A fresh field being opened 
in .L
nlerica, social and political troubles and aspira- 
tions prolnpted another advance, \vith a still greater 
intellectual developlnent. The highest culture is 
found al\vays along the paths of trade, \vith its stinlu- 
lating intercourse, along the high\vay franl India to 
Phællicia, along the peninsula of the northern l\Iedi- 
terranean, thence to spread by colonization \yestwarcl 
and north, to be rooted alnong the slower yet stronge-r 
peoples bordering on the North Sea. 
The IIlOst striking progress ,vas attained ,vith the 
opening of ne\v fields in Anlerica, attended by lTIOre 
daring and iU8piriting voyages and expeditions, and by 
a battling \vith nature in the founding of settleuleuts, 
,vhich led to a practical self-reliance and inventive 
faculty, eyer the sources of the widest deyeloplnent. 

rho acquisition of vacant land on ,vhich to exert in- 
telli2;cnt energy ,vas a strong factor in the adyance, 
and the location of progressive peoples along the telu- 
pcrate belt gave stilnulus to efforts, as did the libera- 
tion froln ciyil and ecclesiastical restraint, \vith the 
privilege to freely think and act and ,york out the 
prûIuptings of laudaLle aspirations. 
This check to liberty, and the lack of free land, tended 
to steep the nlÍJllle ages of Eurupe in stagnation, 
\vhile the encircling l\Iohaullneclans, of inferior traits 
and abilities, under stiululating 1110velnent and inter- 
coursc, conquest and eJnpire building, ,vere developing 
to an exceptional degree of culture. The t,yO obsta- 
cles reu10ved, Europe resuilled her on,vard Inarch, 
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while the Saracens, deprived of these benefits, fell be- 
hind. The energy latent in Ulan needs only proper 
incentive to Iuanifest itself \vith effect; but the nature 
of the incentive varies SOllle\vhat as illustrated by 
tho followers of the Bible and the I{oran. The pres- 
ent advance is rnarked especially by the elevation of 
the III asses, by Ineans of inventions and acquisition 
of landed interest. 
It is a Inattcr ,vorthy of consideration, that ever 
since the world ,vas nladc do,yn to the present tilHe, 
there have been untenantell lands for a c1'()\vùcd hu- 
Inanity to oyerflo,v into, s,varlllÌng places for tIle race; 
that although as 111en fathollled science Inore and 
Il10re, and hccalne skilled in tll e arts, and assulnetl 
11101'e and lllore a I1laste1'Y o,Ter nature, they required 
less rOOln, yet the area occupied ,yas ever filling up 
,vith hun1an beings, \VhOlll land could not adequately 
sustain, or developn1ent proyide for, thus rendering 
constantly necessary new lands or else a curtailn 1 ent 
of population. 
The theory of population \vhich leaves no standing- 
roon1 for further COIners is finding realization faster 
than its originators inlagined. It is but a question of 
tilne when the raee increase Ulust stop, if not by Olle 
nleans then by another. U util no,v the ,vurld has 
11ad a west, ,vhere good land could be had for the 
taking; there is llot no\v left a single acre of the kind. 
True, our western lands for the present ,vill hold InallY 
nlore people, and poorer lands will be utilized, Lut all 
the saIne the end ,vill COlne-the end of the ,vorld, it 
lnay Le, as it is noticeable that in the nlore advanced 
stages of national age and culture, increase is first 
arrested, and then population retrogrades. 


What is civilization 1 The question has often been 
asked, but never ans\vered. N or can it be satisfac- 
torily eXplained until hUlnan kno,vledge has advapccd 
Inuch farther, has, indeed, ent/ereel the elolnain of OIll- 
niscience. The irrepressible unfolding of intellect stands 
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in the san1e cateo'ory with the other great unkno,vable 
lnysteries of the O universe. 'Vhat is. life 1 ,vhat intel- 
lect? Ho\v shall be unravelled the tangled thread of 
oric,.in and destiny 1 The self-consciousness ,vhich 
Blakes llUtn kuo,v V that he is, the reasoning faculties 
\\Thich tell hhll that his n1Ïnd is 80nlething ùifferent 
froIH 111ere brute intelligel1ce, his aspirations s0111ething 
different froIn, if not, indeed, higher and lllore lasting 
than Inere brute instinct, and that existence has its 
si anificance to hiIn-this consciousness reveals to the 
J 
possessor at once an ocean of kno,vledge and an eter- 
nitv of despair. 
Although the off"pring of man is the most h p lpless 
and apparently senseless of all animals during the long 
period of its infant existence, it makes rapid strides 
after\vards. l\Ieasure by thi
 stalldnrd the life of 
the hunlan racc, and it "'has Illany Inillions of years 
yet to Ii ve before it kno,vs all there is to be kno\vn, 
and can do all there is to be done; so slo\v 1 y unf,)lùs 
the intellect, so slo\vly nature reveals herself to Ulan I 
It seelns to have taken a long tiIne before 111an could 
gain a position distinct froI11 the brute creation. It 
Ís difficult to couceive the point of separation, or to 
apply the ordinary tests to distinguish absolute savag- 
isnl froln incipient civilization. We say that when 
nlan, with intellect still a gerIH, indistinguishable froln 
instinct, benùs branches and places sticks and bark so 
as the better to shelter hilnself; the InOlncnt he seizes 
a club to assist hin1 in capturing food, he has taken 
the first step froln savagisIll toward civilization; and 
yet Iuany anilnals do this, and 1110re, anilnals which 
never ad vance further. The difference is more 
Inarked, ho\vever, ,vhen man, after deliberately erect- 
ing for hilnself a hut, sits do\vn before it, and sharpens 
one end of his stick, or in one end of it Blakes a slit, 
in which he fastens a stone so that one end shall be 
the heayier, or perhaps sharpens the stone before he 
ties it to a stick in the forln of a hatchet, llot,vith- 
standing sticks and stones ,,,hen taken apart are used 
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by many anin1als as weapons. Let the sharpened 
end of the stick be hardened in the fire, tipped with 
p0ison, or \vith sharpened flint, or both, and let a 
Lo\v be strung with which to drive the feathered dart, 
and a stride has been n1ade \v hich satisfies hUlnanity 
perhaps for thousands of years. 
The advance lllay be slow. Nevertheless, there is 
an advance; and herein lies the difference bet\veen 
n1an and brute. The one, ,vith the aid uf reason, im- 
proves his weapons, while the other does not. And 
this ilnproving is civilization. Here lnay be noticed 
the anolllaly in Ulan e111erging frol11 a purely priu1Ïtive 
state, that while decoration is before dress, in tell1- 
perate zones at least, in all of his other unfoldillgs, 
the practical precedes the ornaLnental. In the very 
fact that the llaked ,vild nlan is of all aninlals the least 
fitted by nature to provide for himself his first necessity, 
food, lies the strongest of inlpulses for hill1 to aLalldon 
savagisln, and set out on his endless journey to\vard 
civilization-endless, because civilization is not an end 
but an ain1. If the world stands ten thousand years 
longer, and nlen continue to con1e and go as of old, 
then we of to-day are savages as COIn pared with the 
1110re cultured people of that ren10te period. As no- 
,vhere on the globe 111ankind are now born into a 
state of absolute savagislll, so nowhere can their 
beginning here be nlade in an atlnosphere of perfect 
ci vilization. 
We 1nay go further and say ,vith truth and reason 
of the latest civilization, that if it be the foremost on 
the earth of its day, it Blust of necessity be the far- 
thest advanced of any that has been before. It can 
not hlot out all the benefits to the race added by its 
preJecessors, and so leave the ,vorlet the worse. Civ- 
ilization is a progress, a perpetual and continuous pro- 
gress, although the adyance is more marked a.t certain 
tilDes and in certain directions. Such grc)\vth, like 
that of Blost things in nature, 1nay not Le yisible to 
the eye, but it is none the less present. There lllay 
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be apparent inaction, or even retrogression, during 
,yhich Illany things are forgottcn, and some valuable 
arts lost; yet ,yho shall say of any period, long or short, 
that here ,vas no advance, or there civilization rested? 
It is true that since the da,vn of our present de- 
ve]opnlent there has been a so-called Dark Age, ten 
centuries, during ,vhich knowledge lay hidden a,vay 
in nlusty prison-houses, and civilization sluu1bered, 
while the heaycns ,vere hung in black. But ,vas 
there then really no advance during these ten dark cen- 
turies ? "1 as there no leaven of progress "\\Tol'killg in 
society, no hidden processes going on, no unseen 
changes ,yhich were to yield n1ighty results, turning 
and oyerturniug nations, and kneading the ,yorld of 
Europe into new forn1s? It is true tl1e sky ,vas dark, 
and all the earth incaruadine ,vith ulan's Llood, shed 
by 111an because of conceptior s so absurd, so super- 
latively silly as to appear to us naught but the ,vol'k- 
ings of insanity; and yet out of all this \vickedness 
and folly caIne great good; out of feudalism the con1- 
pacting of societies, out of knigllt-errantry the eleva- 
tion of 'von1an, out of the crusades the g
nera] break- 
ing do,vn of barriers, the explosion of fallacies, and the 
out-spreading of kno\vledge, not to nlelltion the tcnl- 
porary ascendancy of l\Iohan1n1cdanisll1 in general 
culture. Add the high achieven1ents of art and 
science, culn1Ïnating in the inventions of gunpo,vcler 
and printing, the adaptation of tIle lnariner's cOll1pass 
to navigation, ,vhich was follo,ved by the discovery of 
a ne,v \vorld, divers circunlnavigations, and the final 
uncovering of the entire globe. Such grand re
u]tR, 
the grandest the ,vorld has ever ,vitnef'f'cd, could 
hardly have arisen froln a stagnant pool, not\vith- 
standing we are in the haLit of calling it the Dal k 
Age of general depression, 'v hen the intellect of nlan 
lay dorinant. 
Yet, \v hile the period follo,ving the opening of 
Anlerica was indeed an age of progress, aside fron1 
the fe\v great inventions nlenticned, ho\v insignificant 
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have been the developlnents of the three past cel1tu- 
-ries as cOlnpared \vith the aehievelnents lnassed \vithin 
five decades of the present century, the era of stean1 
and stee1. Still greater prospects of developlnent 
are prol111sed by electricity alone, ,vhich is as yet in 
its infancy; and \v ho shall venture to predict the ad- 
vance to be made ,vithin the following centuries 1 


During the past few thousand years, for which 
time alone the doings of the hun1an race have left any 
record, nlen have been nluch occupied in their 111igra- 
tions. These are no\v for the 1110St part finished, so 
far at least as large united Lodies are concerned. 'The 
great nligrations of the hU111an race are ended. There 
,viII continue, Blore than ever before, a restless 1110ving 
hither and thither over the face of the earth of in- 
dividuals and slnall parties; but for a nation. or any 
consider
ble portion of a nation, to arise, go forth, 
and conquer, despoil, and subjugate or drive out an- 
other nation, \vill never again be done unJer the pres- 
ent orùer of things. The general conullingling of 
the peoples of the earth essentially prohibit such 
usurpation. N ever was intercourse so wide-spread 
and expeditious as no\v; never was less conspicuous 
the idea of race robbery and national spoliation. 
The last great rl1igration ,vas to California, the 
,vestern ,vorld's end, cOlllpleting the cycle of Aryan 
wanderings. Far less volulninous and cosn10politan 
were the lnovelnellts toward Australia and Africa. 
On the Pacific coast n1et the representatives of 
nations fron1 all quarters to forlH a new organization, 
bringing into contribution the choicest traits and ac- 
quirelnents. 'Vhat Egyptian and \vestAsiatic civiliza- 
tion did for Greece, \vhat Greece did for ROlne, \vhat 
Rorne did for Western Europe, all the world has 
done for these Pacific States. 
The site of this new civiliza.tion, which but lately 
seemed far rellloved frolH rf'gions of refinelnent and 
the higher culture, is gradually becon1Ïng the centre 
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of the nlost energetic nlaterial and intellactual progress 
that Inay be found aillong the nation's of the earth 
to-day. The stranger cOIning hither froIn any part 
of the ,vorlclu)ay find Inore congenial cOlnpanionship, 
nlore that is like hilnself and his early life than in any 
other cOllllnunity. He fiuds hilnself at honle, envi- 
rOll cd by an atnlosphere in 'v hie h his true in,vardness 
l11ay best thrive, and he lnay transplant hinlself into 
this ne,v and natural civilization and grow as if born 
in it. 
Follo\ving the la,v of progress, other things being 
equal) the latest civilization is the lnost po,verful, and 
becolnes the "\vorld's nlaster. I t is nlost po,verful be- 
cause of its superior kno\vledge, its superior Inental 
force, ,vhich breeds nlechanic
1 force surillounting the 
forces of other peoples and of nature. The nc\v civili- 
zation has for its guide all the recorded experiences 
of other civilizations. To these ,vorld-,vide and ac- 
cunlulated experiences it lnay add its o,vn intuitions 
and inventions, and ,vhile avoiding the errors of oth- 
ers it nlay profit by the wisdo111 of the past. 
The train of thouQ"ht started in the east has ever 
expanded in its west
ard advance. Each succeeding 
generation has surpassed the preceding. N everthe- 
less, the self-esteeul antI prestige of age has naturally 
sought to assert itself over youth; the parent has 
striven to nlailltain its authority over the child. As 
before intinlated, since the first appearance of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, and indeed before it left Asia, it has 
been the tendency of the east to rule the ,vcst. Al- 
,vays further advanced in culture, superior in the arts 
and sciences, the people of the east have ever assunlecl 
it as a divine right to tyrannize over those of the ,vest, 
to fasten upon theln not alone their social customs, 
and their lllech::tnical contrivances, but their laws, 
their literature, their modes of thought, and their re... 
ligious beliefs. 
"Vhen Europeans broke the boundaries of time, tra- 
versed the Sea of Darkness, and found a strange peo- 
ESSA YS A
D MISCELLANY 4 
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pIe in their new India, the same old story ,vas 
repeated. The nations of An1erica were less powerful 
than those of Europe; and ,ve well kno,v the inex- 
orable la,v of nature, that the weaker must give way 
to the stronger. The Indians were naked; their 
,veapons were crude and ineffectual; they bad neitller 
steel nor gunpo,vder; they were si111ple-u1inded, su- 
perstitious, at ,val' one ,vith another, easily played 
upon; and finally, with no great difficulty, they were 
subjugated. As matters of course they must learn 
the language of the conquerors, they must accept the 
faith and obey the la ,vs of the conquerors. This ,vas 
denlanded and enforced, all in the ,vay of true right- 
eousness, as the ,viII of heayen, as the eternal purpose 
of the aln1ighty. God should feel truly grateful for 
what nlan has done for hin}. 
And even to the present day lingers this san1e 
spirit of domination, ,vith the difference that the spots 
whereon appeared the oldest civilizations are no longer 
centres of superior intelligence. Progress there has 
beco111e ,vithered, dead, the nations retrograde, and 
the people have relapsed into a state Inore hopeless 
in some respects than that of savagislll. Thus the 
seat of domination has shifted ever further westward 
,vith the unfolJing of civilization, following in the 
path of the select elenlents which have cut loose from 
eastern hOl1leS to flourish in fresher soil. 
Round about the hypothetical cradle of the race 
the very earth has gone out "\vith its people, the for- 
ests are ,vithered, and the soil exhausted. Siva has 
usurped the place of Vishnu, to assume sway over 
lands once as fair as any which have so long been 
kept fresh for the new civilization. Eden of the Eu- 
phrates is a desert; ,vhere once grew the oaks of Bash- 
an acorns ,vill not sprout; the elysian fields which 
once bordered the Mediterranean, where are they? 
IT nlike the mouldering plant which fertilizes its 
successor, the decaying nations of the old world, in 
comnlon with their forests and fields, seeln difficult to 
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restore. Like the soil of the east, progress is dissi- 
pated rather than decayed; for in decay is life. 
In practical enterprise and cognate traits, whereon 
depend the highest unfolding of civilization, America 
is nearly as far in advance of Europe as Europe is of 
Asia. 'rhis relative excellence applies also to the 
western and Pacific states, as compared with the At- 
lantic seaboard of the United States. Behold the 
effect of open fields and fresh resources on self-reliant 
nlan on this ,vestern slope, in the transforn1ation of a 
,vilderness into a series of flourishing states, with a 
rapidity, soundness, and perfection that stand unparal- 
leled t Consider the il11prolnptu yet efficient organi- 
zations of local and general governlllent; the elabora- 
tion of a ne\v system of luining under the prol1]ptings 
of necessity, marked by inventions for sluicing and 
hydraulics, in cribbing, pUlnping, crushing, and reduc- 
tion, devices so great as to revolutionize and revive 
the exploitation of precious nletals in all parts of the 
,vorld, the ilnprovelnents in lurnbering, \vhich have 
increased this business to huge porportions, and bene- 
fited the world at large, notably by nleans of the 
flul1le and saw-tooth, and the po\verful and econon1Íc 
Inethod and machinery applied to agriculture, 'v hich 
assisted to lift California within a few years to the 
front rank alnong \vbeat regions. Sinlilar advances 
have been nlade in other industries, and this 
'vithin the first decade or t,vo after the birth of 
these territories and states. \Vithin the sanle period 
California raised herself fron1 an obscure colonial 
and frontier settlenlent to a position of para-nlount 
influence along the entire Pacific coast, the nucleus 
,vhence started the founders of states, the chief seat 
of conl1nerce in the o
cident, the schol)l 'v hence issued 
disciples to scatter the seed of Anglo-Saxon culture 
anlong the retrograde nations of tho south and the 
orient. 
Turnips transplanted from the east to California 
change in their nature; so do grains and grasses, fruit 
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and live stock, and like,vise TIlen. Bone, sine,v, 
brains, the whole person teenling ,vith determinate 
purpose, co 111 prise th e lalJlS philosophorurn of Californian 
alchenlists. Thus into the aleulbic of this heterogene- 
ous society, into this land of broad possibilities, callle 
ll1any a young fartuer and n1echanic for his refining; 
nlany a business luan and scientist. 
In art, literature, and learning, ,ve lllust expect the 
east for SOlne tÏ1ne yet to patronize the ,vest. In 
journalisnl ,ve nlust expect that as the editor of the 
London Hl'ghbinder regards the editor of the N e,v 
Yark Highbinder ,vith disdain, so will the editor of 
the N e,v York Highbinder have no hesitation in nlan- 
ifesting his contelnpt for 'v hatever appears in the 
colunlns of the Chicago Highbinder or the San Fran- 
cisco High b'in der. The eastern editor 111ay be the 
,viser man, or he nlay not be so; if the latter, he 
happily does not kno,v it, and putting on his cloak of 
tradition and environluent, he ,vill continue to write 
most bravely. 
The east has been so long accustolned to play the 
part of schoolnlaster that it does not realize that in 
the west also are things to learn and brains to learn 
theln; it does not realize that Hluch of its so-called 
learning is obsolete or untrue, that many of its teach- 
ings are absurdly fallacious and false, and that the 
first ,york of \vestern ,visdolIl is to unlearn a large part 
of 'v hat it has been taught by the east, nlore especialJy 
in regard to matters of which no one can know any- 
thing. If ,ve have not here so lnuch of conversational 
refinenlent and prudish forn1alisln, it is because we do 
not want theIn, preferring a physical energy ,vith un- 
ach.1lterated intellectual force. 


For centuries to come, and henceforth to the end 
for aught anyone can tell, the tendency of culture 
,vill be to concentrate on this Pacific seaboard. the 
tprminal of the great Aryan Inarch; nor is this ('xpec- 
tation ,vithout gooù anù reasonable ground. Consider 
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alone the vast array of resources in fertile soil, Inineral 
deposits, forests, fish, and the like, and a cliulate of 
unsurpassed equability for fully t\venty degrees of 
latitude. The choicest of these advantages unite in 
California, which, fron1 its peculiarly fayorable geo- 
graphic position and fine harbors, ,viII ever sustain it- 
self as a great entrépot for trade bet,veen the orient 
and the Australasias,and the vast range of states and 
countries east\vard. 
This prospect of a great future brings for,vard one 
Inore point for consideratioll. There is a unity of in- 
terests an10ng the nations bordering the Pacific side 
of the continent which circunlstances are just now be- 
ginning fully to develop. Tillle brings to pass lnany 
wonderful things. The eastern side of Alllcrica does 
not al,vays regard the ,vestern with a benignant eye, 
single to the interests of the nation. There are nloun- 
tain barriers dividing the east from the west; th ere 
are broad placid \vaters inviting intercourse bet,veen 
the south and the north. This western strip of North 
An1erica nature has n1ade one country. The sarne 
,vorld-en\vrapping ,vaters ,vash its entire shore; the 
saIne glo\v of sunset bathes its entire borders. It 
nlakes little difference what the political divisions 
nlay be, so long as the several states or republics are 
at peace and harnlony, one ,vith another. Several in- 
dependent governrnentsalong this Pacific seaboard rnay 
be better or ,yorse than one, according to circu11lstances. 
In proof of these prell1ises, ,ve see already C011l- 
lnenced a migration different frorn any which has 
preceded it; a 111igration, not for gold, or furs, or con- 
quest, or religion, by adventurers, soldiers, priests, or 
peltrymen, but by persons of ,vealth and intelligence 
from the 1110re inhospitable clirnates of the east and 
Europe, who COllle hither for health and pleasure and 
happy hornes. Already has begun the N e,v Civiliza- 
tion. And ,vhen decay COllies here, ,vill the western 
sunset be follo,ved by a nc\v sunrise in the east, or 
,viII the world be rejuvenated by a new cataclysm 1 
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Con legno legno spranga mai non cinse 
Lorte cosi: ollt!'ei, come duo hecchi, 
Cozzaro insieme, tanb'ira gli vinse. 


-Dell' Inferno. 


ONE hot day in July 1848, such as the middle prong 
of the Alnerican river has long been subject to, 
perched upon one of the high boulders tinle had 
tUlTI bled into the defile, sat a philosophic savage, his 
hairless chin resting on his naked knees, his bony 
hands clasped over his bushy head, and his black 
eyes glealning ,vith dinl intelligence as they strained 
their po\vers to encolnpass the scene before hin1. On 
either side, scattered up the strealn and down it, far 
as the eye could reach and until the steel-and-silver 
band ,vas lost behind precipitous banks, were strange 
beings engaged in a strange business. 
SOine were in red and black, SOine in white and 
gray; many were aln10st as naked as hinlsel
 their 
bare arrns and legs whiter than the vrhite stones over 
,vhich the waters skipped. Cra,vling between the 
rocks, and turning up the red earth, and kneading 
with their hands the mud they made, through the 
dry baked air tremulous with rarefactions, they looked 
not unlike variegated bugs rolling their delectable 
dung-balls. SOlne ,vere swinging over their heads 
large double-pronged clubs, and snliting the earth 
therewith; some 'v ere standing bare-legged and bare- 
armed in the rushing waters, peering into them as if 
to read their records or fatholll the secrets of the 
1110untains; some were on their knees in an attitude 
( 54) 
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of worship or supplication; others lay like lizards on 
the rocks pecking ,vith their knives. Sonle ,vith 
shovels ,vere digging in the sands and gravel, leaving 
beside the earth-heaps holes half filled \vith ,vater. 
"These nlust be graves," the savage thought, "pre- 
pared before the con1Ïng sacrifice." Right, my big- 
lipped brother I These are graves, everyone of 
theIn, graves of sense and soul, of high hopes and 
the better quality of manhood. Indeed, of all this 
fine array of nlÏnd-driven mechanisln, of beings that 
in this ,vilderness 111ight rise to the full stature of 
gods were they not under curse to crawl about these 
cañons serpentine upon their bellies; of all of them, 
I say, there ,viII be little left this day t\velve-n10nth 
not buried in these holes. For most of the gold the 
foothills gave, brought like that of Nibelungen, noth- 
ing but ill-luck to the possessor. 
"What are they digging for 1" the meditative 
aboriginal asks himself. "
Iy faithful wives dig roots 
and so sustain the lives of their liege lord and little 
ones, as in duty they are ever bound; but these poor 
pale fools will find no nourishnlent beneath those 
stones. I ,vill tell then1 so. But stop I vVhat is 
that he holds aloft ,vith out-stretched ar111S nlidst 
yells and ,vaving of his hat, the one 1110re frantic than 
the rest 1 By the dried bones of IllY grandsire I 
believe it is the heavy yellow dirt that often as a 
child I gathered to see it glitter in the sun, though 
it is not half so beautiful for that as the snake's back. 
Once I han1n1cred handfuls of it into a dish for crush- 
ing grasshoppers in, or for boiling fish, but the stones 
111Y greasy darlings hollo\v out are better for the OIle 
purpose, and their baskets for the other. Besides, 
\villo\vs and grass are easier \vorked than that heavy 
stuff So I kicked the old dish into the river and 
,vas glad to see it sink. The young chief tried that 
satne dirt for his arro\v-heads, but it ,vas not fit; the 
,von1en forged it into chains for ornainents, but there 
was nothing Orllall1Clltal about thelll; so after trying 
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it for one thing and another it was finally let alone as 
gooù for nothing. 
"But heavenly spiritI ,ve found that out ages ago. 
It Il1Ust be that these white scralnblers have not been 
long upon this earth to be so taken by so poor a 
glitter. 11al'k their posture. Even their eycs are 
turned do\vn,vard. They cannot see the sun, which 
is brighter than their gold. And the stars are 
brighter; and the dancing ,vater, and the purple haze 
that lies on Inisty 111ountains, and the a\vful craggincss 
hereabout are a thousand tiules Inore beautiful and 
grand. Can they eat this they so covet ? No. It 
is good for nothing or for very little for which there 
are not other better things. I have it. The stuff 
n1elts; I sa\v SOllIe running down the edges of lllY 
dish when they put the fire to it. They ,vant it for 
illlages, for llloiten gods. Alas I alas I that through- 
out this universe intelligences yet exist possessed of 
such insensate folly." 
Softly, bad-slllclling barbarian! Though thou art 
right, it is for gods they ,vant the stuff, and very 
good gods it nlakcs. N one of your deaf and dumb 
effigies, nor even invisible, Î1npalpable spirits perched 
on high Olyu1pus, hell-bound, or be-heavened beyond 
space. Appeal to these golden gods and they answer 
you. Invoke thein a.nd forthwith they procure you 
food, obeisance, and eternal life. 
And yet you question, tawny friend, why this insa- 
tiate hUlllan appetite for bits of yellow earth, for cold, 
dead metal, and why for this 1110re than for any other 
kind of earth 1 Not for its utility, surely, you argue; 
though economists say that it is an absolute equivo- 
lent as well as a lueasure of value. It is scarcely 
1110re valuable than other nletals, scarcely I1l0re valua- 
ble intrinsically than the least of an created things. 
It is less valuahle than stone, which Inakes the 11loun- 
tains that rib and forill the valleys, than grass which 
offers food, than soil \vhich feeds the grass. For 01'- 
nanlent, if ornalnent be essential to h Ulnan happiness, 
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shells or laurel serye as ,veIl; for plate, porcelain is 
better. True, SOllle little of it lnay be used for filling 
teeth, but tOllS of it n1Ïght be cluployed in vain to 
fill the ston1ach. Other luetals are just as rare, and 
beautifu], and durable. "Then \vhat n1agic po,ver 
lies \vrappecl ,vithin its 11101ecules 1" you seem to 
say. " Will it heal the sick or raise the dead; ,vill it 
even clothe or feed, or add one cOlufort to naked, 
houseless hUlnanity? Hidden beneath its cold and 
,veighty covering !nay \ve hope to find an elixir vitæ, 
a fountain of youth; or \vill it save a soul froil1 hell, 
or a body frolH the grave? Surely there Blust be 
SOllle innate virtue there, sonle po\ver, natural or 
supernatural, that thus brings intellect and an the 
high attributes and holy aspirations of intelligent rea- 
soning creatures beneath its s\vay." 
Peace, brute t Nothing of the kind. Yes and no. 
Have I not told you that in the civilization \vhich so 
sage a savage even as yourself can but faintly COIH- 
prehend, gold is god, and a very good god? AlllHen 
,vorship it, aud all \VOlllen. It buys nlen and it buys 
\VOlnen. It buys intellect and honor; it buys beauty 
and chastity. There is nothing 011 earth that it \vill 
not purchase, nor yet anything in heayeu, or in hell. 
Lucifcr has l
is broker on every street corner, and 
Christ his agent in ev'ery pulpit. All cry alike for 
gold t gold I 1\len cannot live \vithout it, or die \vith.. 
out it. Unless he finds an obolus in their lllouth to 
pay the ferriage over the stygian streaUl, Charon will 
not pass theul. You do not kno\v Charoll? \\T ell, 
you shall kno,v hiul presently. Charon is a very good 
god, but not so good as gold. Indeed, gold is Charon's 
god, and every god's goel, as ,veIl as every luan's. 
You are SOlne\vhat like Charon, oh! sooty and filthy I 
Charon is he ,vho, while with 1\lercury on a visit for 
a day to the upper ,vorlc! to see 'v hat life ,,,,as like, 
wondered ho\v men should so \vail \vhile crossin o ' Styx 
w hen there ,vas so little on earth to lose. ð 
No, shock-head t gold is not ,vealth even, and yet 
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men give all their wealth for it. Money, as intrinsic 
wealth, has little value, and yet wealth is valued only 
as it can be converted into money. N or is it long 
since the doctrine prevailed that money was wealth, 
the only \vealth; but after COffilllerce and industry 
had begged for centuries, and 111en and nations had 
fought for the enforceillent of this principle, the world 
a,voke one day and found it fallacy; found that money, 
instead of being \vealth, was only the attendant on 
traffic and not actual \vealth. 
Ioney is sY11onY1110US 
neither ,vith capital nor \vealth. It is capital only 
when it is bought and sold like any other COIIlIIlOdity; 
it is \vealth only according to its worth as a measure 
of values. Gold is not value, or the representative 
of value, until it is nlade such by the stall1p of the 
image and superscription. AU Inen desire it, and in 
lin1Ítless quantities; yet those who have it are anx- 
ious to be rid of it, as it is the lTIOst profitless of all 
things to hold. 
Kno\v, then, the truth of the matter, 011 I red- 
painted and tattooedI Long ago, before AdalIl Smith 
or John Stuart ]\tIill, when those diggers to the gods 
down there \vere little less wild and beastly than your- 
self,-craving your pardon,-at the instigation of 
Pluto, perhaps, though SOIne hold opinion that the 
creator 111ade gold specially to be used bynlanas Inoney, 
it so happened that a conventionalislll arose concerning 
this Illetal. It \vas agreed bet\veen the fathers of the 
Pharaohs and Job's ancestors, that this heavy durable 
substance, chiefly because it was hard to get, should 
be baptized into the category of wealth; nay more, 
that it should be endo,ved with the soul of riches, be 
coined into idols, \vorshipful crowned pieces, and be 
called money, as children in their play cut paper into 
bits and call it llloney, or as certain tamed tribes have 
sought to use for money lllerely the nalTIe, \vithout all 
this trouble and agitatlon about the metal, computing 
value by means of the idea instead of the substance. 
Since which time their descendants and offshoots, that 
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is those of the Jobs and the Pharaohs, have kept up 
the joke, and it appears that ,ve of this boasted scien- 
tific and econolllic nineteenth-century civilization can 
do no better than to keep it up. It requires as much 
labor to find and dig a certain quantity of it as it" does 
to raise a field of grain, so ,ve swear it to be ,vorth as 
Illuch as the grain. So subtle is its energy, that 
llloulded and 11lilled into the current inlage of \vealth, 
it aSSUllles all qualities and virtues. Call it land, and 
it is land; labor, and straight,vay the fields s,yeat ,vith 
labor. It is health and happiness, it is body, intel1ect, 
soul, aye, and eternal salvation. Thrice lucky metal 
to be so hUlnanly endovveJ, so divinely inspired 1 Oh 1 
precious llletal, ho,v I do love thee I Oh I holy llletal, 
ho,v I do ,vorship thee 1 
Thus you see, thrice honored scalper and cannibal, 
that these men do,vn anlong the boulders are slaves 
of a slave. To serve us in our interchanges \ve endow 
,yith illlaginative llliraculous po,ver the yello,v sub- 
stance ,vhich you see thelll all so eagerly snatching 
frolll the all-unconscious earth. They snatch it to 
Inake it their slave, but being beforehand deified, as 
heathen idolators deify the little illlages which their 
pllgers have Inade, and their 1110uths call gods, they 
straight\vay find thell1selves in bondage to their ser- 

allt. Sage though you are, anù a nlost respectable 
,
ild lllan, you cannot yet fairly conlprehend this pe- 
culiarity of civilized liberty, wherein you are perrnitted 
to call yourself free only in so far as you are in bond- 
age to sonlcthing. You find one wife good, but sev- 
eral ,vives better; one ,vife finds you good, several 
also. You lnay no,v Inarry as many wives as you 
please; as lllan Y WOHlen as please IDa y rnarry you, 
provided you nlutually agree. Doubtless you ,vill be 
surprised to learn that the liberty of civilization per- 
11lìts you but one wife, howsoever half a dozen love 
you. This is technically called giving up some portion 
of your natural rights for the benefit of all; as a matter 
of fact, it is falling into the tyranny of the lllajority, 
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however stupid or unjust that Inay be. Again, galnble 
cOllunercially, and your piety is llOt iInpeachcd; galnLle 
with llloney only, and JOU are an odious thing. You 
n1ay not luarry but one \vife, but you lnay keep as 
Inany 111Ïstresses as you please; you Inay keep theIll, 
al \vays in proper rctirelnent, unchidden by society, 
though she \VhOlll you have enticed into such connec- 
tion is forever anathelnatized by the \vhole sisterhood. 
But as I said, you do not understand such things, 
and I \vill confess it to you, greasy brother, neither 
do I. 
COIning back to our gold-for however lnuch we 
111ay despise it, \ve cannot do \vithout it-\ve have 
seen that Inoney is wealth only by sufferance. Men 
have agreed to call go]J stan1ped in a certain \vay 
1l10ney, but for all that, only in as far as it serves a 
purpose, like anything useful, in so far it is \vealth. 
You lnight ask, to \vhat good is this great expenditure 
of tinle and energy, of health and life, when \ve con- 
sider that in proportion as the quantity of gold in 
circulation increases, its value dilnillishes, that the 
aggregation of llloney is not aggregation of \vealth, 
and that the uses of llloncy are not facilitated by in- 
creasing the quantity? Increase the volunle of Inoney 
and you increase prices; dill1Ínish the quantity in cir- 
culation and prices dill1inish. Give to every ll1an in 
the ,vorlc! a boat-load of it, and not one of thüln is 
the richer; take fronl every nlan living half he hath, 
and not one of thelll is the poorer. vVhy, then, 
is the result of the labors of these ditch-gods re- 
garded with such concern throughout the cOll1mercial 
\vorld? 
In ans\ver to which queries, gentle savage, I re- 
spectfully refer you to the libraries. You lllust ask 
lTIe easy questions respecting the present orJer of 
things alnong so-called civilized societies if you would 
have answers. I can get no answers even to many 
silnple questions. Soule lllediu111 for exchanges, SOlne 
Iuaterializatiol1 of the spirit of COllllllerce is certainly 
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couyenient, as business is no,v done. That there is 
rOOlll for itnprovenlent upon our present systeul I aln 
equally certain. In extensive transactions barter is a 
('ulnbrous process; there lllUSt be llloney, but is it 
necessary that llloney should be lllade of llletals 1 Is 
it necessary for a measure of values that the ,vorld 
should expend as nluch labor as for the yalues 111eas- 
ured? As it is no,v, the value of nloney depend8 
upon the cost of the nletal COlllposing it. If the IHetal 
exists in large quantities and is easily gathered, the 
aillouut produced is large, and its value correspond- 
ingly lo\v. Could a bushel of gold dust under ordi- 
nary CirCU111stances be produced ,vith no 11lore labor 
than a bushel of potatoes, then a busbel of potatoes 
,yould be ,\\Torth a bushel of gold dust. Gold, because 
of its scarcity, and consequent cost of production, its 
diyisibility, and its ilnperiRhable qualities, was tacitly 
adopted by ahl10st all nations as nloney. Its very 
intrinsic worthlessness adds to its illl portal1ce as a 
lllake-believe value, for not being used to any great 
extent for other purposes, it is not suLject to sudden 
or violent fluctuations in valne. I have actually heard 
Hlen in the pulpit, ,vho professed to be teachers of 
their fello,v-nlen, say that God not. only lllade gold 
specially to be used as nloney, but that he kept SOllle 
of it hidden, and let 111en find it only as comnlerce re- 
quired it. This DUty be true in the sense that he 
lllade death that the liying nlight have standing-roonl 
upon the earth, but being too slo,v at 11is ,vork disease 
and ,var ,vere sent to help hiDl. 
I say sonlething of the kind, as nlatters are no,v 
arranged, seeins to be necessary. You, yourself, 
ta,vny sir, haye felt the need of a currency nlcdiulll 
in your petty barters. You have taken shells and 
beads, and have ('allcll thcln lllonev , nlakincr the lono'- 
OJ ö ö 
est shtlls and beads of a ('crtain color to represent the 
higher yalues, jus:t as others have invested the yello\v 
Bletal ,vith a greater purchasing p()\ver than the"' ,vhite 
or the copper-colored. J\Ioney is a conveniencC', a 
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great labor-saving nlachine, and ,vould be worth all 
it costs provided sonlething cheaper could not be de- 
vised to take its place. It perlnits to the fullest ex- 
tent the division of labor; it alneliorates the condition 
of In an by bringing to his door the products of distant 
nations; it facilitates industrial activities, pronlotes 
national intercourse, and stin)ulates the life Llood of 
society. But a 11loderate alnount of gold, if gold Inust 
be had for a currency, is as valuable to conllnerCè as 
a large anlount. We l1lay safely say that before the 
discovery of gold in California the ,vorld had sufficient. 
Then ,vere not the labor and lives spent here in add- 
ing to the store to SOlne extent thro,vn away 1 Though 
the discovery of precious llletals has hitherto nlore 
than kept pace with the requirelnents of C0l1l111erCe, 
yet so elastic and capacious is the lna,v of Ulan that 
he has been able to appropriate it. The tillle will 
come, ho,vever, ,vhen the 1110untains win be exhausted 
of their gold and silver, which like,vise shall drop out 
of conllnerce. California, Australia, and the Ural 
11lountains together poured their precious lnetals into 
the ,vorl d's coffers, and the value of gold soon fell one 
half and nlore. We can ,vait sonle time yet with 
'v hat ,ye have, but 'v here ,viII ,ve find other Califor- 
nias, Australias, and Ural nlountains when ,vanted 1 
l\Iuch nlore ,vill yet be found, but there is obviously 
a linlÎt. When the value of gold "
as thus so seriously 
disturbed, silver was talked of as the chief JlIOnetary 
standard. Then Nevada poured out her several thou- 
sand tons of silver, ,vhich becanle such a drug in the 
11larket as to be bought and sold at from one to ten 
. per cent discount. But even COIllstock lodes have 
bOtt0111S, and ,vhen the end of it all cornes, perhaps 
Inankind ,viII inlprove its currency. 
Under the present infliction, and relatively in the 
proportion of the aggregate product to the work gold 
has to accoillplish, the race 11lUst earn its conlforts 
once and rnore. First it nlust till the land so that it 
win bring forth, and then unearth the gold \vith ,vhich 
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to buy and sell the product. Thus is avoided bar- 
ter, which is cUlubersolne to comnlerce and industries, 
and every way undesirable. But so far ingenuity 
has sought in vain a cheaper substitute. With 
changes in the national conditions, ho\vever, there 
will in due time be a change here. Just as \ve shall 
have new religions, ne\v nloralities, and new political 
orders, so shall we have ne\v standards of value and 
ne\v currencies. Meanwhile \ve lllUSt be thankful for 
what \ve have, and in our present iInperfect state 
accept it as a blessing, as an aid to civilization and 
all cheating. Then let the diggers continue, let then1 
s\veat in death-distiJling labor until they drop in the 
graves of their o\vn digging, so that wealth rnay have 
its itnage and commerce its superscription. But let 
us not pride ourselves too much on intel1ectual supe- 
riorityover the Pharaohs' and Jobs' ancestors in this 
respect, \vherein \ve Inake so slight ilnprovelncnt. 
And this, my dear root-digger, is civilization, and 
religion, and all the rest. If you have acuteness of 
intellect, eloquence, and personal magnetislll enough, 
you may go out even under the shining skies of 
Alnerica and play the prophet with the best of those 
that gulled hurnanity fifty or five thousand years 
back. You may go to N ew York, to London, to 
Berlin and capture your thousands. The gullibility 
of mankind in its extent is a question not so luuch of 
intelligence and enlightennlent as of the strength of 
the irnpostor. SOIne little advance out of the subter- 
ranean darkness has been made during the last t\VO 
thousand years, but it is little conlparatively. The 
world still, in many respects, prefers falsehood to 
truth, and men will belieye a lie, though their rea- 
son, if they have any, plainly tells therll it is such. 
It is not in the po\ver of the hU111an Inind to conceive 
a creed so absurd or diabolical as not to find believers 
among the most enlightened nations of the earth, and 
that in proportion to the power with \vhich the doc- 
trine is enforced. 
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Suddenly the sharp crack of a rifle is heard, and 
the meditative aboriginal tUlllbles fr0111 his seat a 
lifeless 111aSS into the streaUl. A nliner's lllustanO' 
ö 
\vas missing yesterday; 80nle skulking redskin must 
haye stolen it. 
Even the rattlesnake ,vill not strike until it sounds 
the note of battle. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OUR TREAT
IENT OF THE NATIVE RACES. 


Qll 'on me donne six Iig:ws écrites de Ia main de plus honnête homme, j'y 
trouverai de quoi Ie faire pendrc. 


- Ricltelieu. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the pretentions of Portugal and 
France, the t\VO All1ericas in their final occupancy fell 
laraelv to Spain and Great Britain. The policy of 
th; se"'veral nations in the disposaJ of their prizes was 
directed not alone by the race characteristics of Latin 
and Teuton, 111arked on one side by a laisser-aller dis- 
position, on the other by splfish cnergy, but by geo- 
graphic conditions, 'v hie h invited to one section of 
North ..A_Inerica the inlllligration of families for agri- 
cultural eolonies, and to others nlen \vho were am bi- 
tious to reap fortunes at Inining-, fur-hunting, and exac- 
tion, with attendant instability and undefined inten- 
tions at perlllanent settleulent. 
The attitude toward the aborigines of the quiet 
and reserved settler, intent on h0111e- building, differed 
radically froill that of the advcnturer and fortune- 
hunter oJ aillling at speedy enric hn1cnt. The one ,vas 
prornpted to propitiatory measures by regard for his 
?xposed family and possessi0ns; the other had noth- 
In
 to lose and everything to þ[ain by yielding to the 
stIll raIn pant ,val" spirit, fresh fron1 Mohanlllledan 
crusades, and to the greed which had Jured across 
the seas an other,vise un,vilIing colonist. Hence the 

loly cahn of puritan adyent, as contrasted ,vith the 
blood-stained invasion of the Iherian. 
Gradual1y came a change, froul the very nature of 
these primary conditions. As the settler acquired "a 
ESSA Y$ AND MISCELLANY 5 (65 } 
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foothold and strength, the restraints of fear ,vere cast 
aside, together with solelnn obligations, ,vhile selfish 
assertion assulned the reins. A s the glitter of gold 
began to fade, the eyes of the fortune-seeker opene.d 
to the existence of more substantial treasures for Ius 
O"leaninO" in fertile soils existinO' P lantations, unfolding 
:J û' , ð . '-' 
sil vel' mines, and other resources, and above all In 
submissive natives to develop theine The Indians ac- 
quired a value; but were too plentiful to oLta in due 
appreciation and consequent iU1111unity froIn the ex 
acting oppression of irresponsible lnasters. Fortunate- 
ly for thenl both church and governlnent learned to 
hetter estimate their\vorth, and to inlpressit upon their 
graceless sons for the perpetuation of their o\vn 
economic and sovereign interests. 
The Spanish governlnent ,vas never intentionally 
unkind to the Indians, ho,vever cruel may have been 
the unprincipled horde of conquerors. When the 
Holy See had passed upon the quality of this new 
hUll1anity-,vhen the pope had pronounced that the 
dusky inhabitants of the N ew World were possessed 
of souls, the queen of Castile declared theln her sub- 
jects, with rights of life and protection, al,vays pro- 
vided that they bo\ved subrnission to Christ and their 
catholic Majesties. The pope's decision, indeed, could 
scarcely have been otherwise in vie\v of church pre- 
rogatives, as these beings, ,vhether human or not, 
,yore destined to beconle in1portant factors in N e,v 
World affairs; but it ,vas a j udgn1ent less happy for 
the savages presently to be converted at the point of 
the sword, than for the rnissionaries "\vho were to gain 
nluch ,vea]th and glory thereby. The Spanish sov- 
ereigns were true to their original declaration, and 
did all in their power to prevent the infan1Ïes con- 
stantly being perpetrated by the distant colonists in 
their eagerness for slaves and results. The exterlnill- 
ation of the Indians ,vas equally r6mote froln the 
minds of the colonists, averse as they ,vere to ,vork; and 
their lands and Inines were valueless without laborers. 
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A similar governmental interference took place in 
the north, when the rivalry of unscrupulous fur-traders 
led to excesses and disregard alike for the morals of 
the natives and the revenues of the cro\vn. For the 
preservation of both, charters ,vere issued to respon- 
sible conlpanies in ]-'rench and Russian America. 
These soon found it to their interest to court the 
aborigine for his fur and his trade, as well as for the 
safety of their scattered trappers and peddlers. In 
supplanting the Gaul the English adopted his ad- 
mirable policy. 
N either of these nations cared for the native 
Alnericans, their souls or bodies; they cared far less 
than the Spaniards, \vho \vere so \videly swayed by 
the church, \vherein hunlanity found also strong 
lnaterial incentive. 
All \vere of the same stock, and clain1ed alike the 
highest morality and the purest religion; comparing 
one ,vith another of the great nations of the foren10st 
civilization, there is little to choose between theln 
in regard to equity and hU111anity. Englishnlen speak 
of the Spaniards and Russians of a century or two 
ago as cruel, and so they were; but it is not possible 
in the conlpass of crime for 111en to inflict upon their 
fello,v-men greater ,vrongs than those put by England 
upon India and China, within the century. 
With the decline of pecuniary interest in the 
Indians fell also the consideration of the invaders 
and the zeal of the authorities. \Vhen the independ- 
ence of the New. England provinces divided Anglo- 
American domination, the policy of the two parts in 
their treatnlent of the aborigines becanle as distinct 
as that of Spain or Russia. 
It is safe to say that nowhere in the history of 
colonization \vere native nations worse treated than in 
the United States, or better treated than in British 
AlnerÎca. Not that the revolted colonists ,vere in- 
herently less hUlnane than their northern brethren, 
and least of all ,vas it o,ving to any influence froill 
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the mother country. The cause lay in the fur wealth 
of the northern section, ,vhich prornpted the company 
representing the cro,vn to cOlnport itself ,vith circunl- 
spection, ,vhile south,vard there was less of this in- 
centive to self-control, and no governruent to assign 
the tra.de to responsible parties or regulate the fiercer 
rivalry ,vhich ensued anlong a host of cornpetitors, 
heedless of the future or the consequences to others, 
and bent only on quick profits. 
National llloralities, outside of certain bounds, are 
regulated by pecuniary interests. It so happened that 
it was money in the pockets of the Canadians for the 
savages to live, so they ,vere kept alive; it paid the 
people of the United States to have then1 die, so 
their wild 111en ,vere killed. The colonists of N e\v 
England and their descendants were essentially ,vork- 
ers, settlers, agriculturalists, and \vanted the land 
cleared of all cUlnbrances, ,vhile the Montreal Scotch- 
men were fur-clealers, and \vished to 1naintain half of 
North Alnerica as a ganle preserve, \vith the Indians 
as their hunters. lIenee the officers of the great 
fur cOlnpanies were exceedingly kind and circumspect, 
placing in contact ,vith the savages only their o\vn 
servants of tried integrity, \vho dealt \vith then1 hon- 
estly, charitably, respecting their rights and main- 
tainin.
 the peace of nations. 
A Hudson's B
ty C01l1pany's Ulan was never thanked 
by his superior for taking advantage of an Indian in 
trade. Pr0l11Ìses \vere faithfully kept; and if a whitc 
n1an injured an Indian he ,yas punished as surely if 
not as severely as the Indian \vho injured a white 
1Ha,n. A 'v holo yillacfo \vas not 111 urdered for a theft 
û 
by one of its Inelnbers, but only the guilty one ,vas 
made to suffer. And when the country was thro\vn 
open to settlelnen t, the natives ,ycre not left to the 
lnerey of the vilest element in the conul10nwealth to 
he robbed and insulted, but \vere allotted the lands 
aLout their ancient hOlnes, and Inade useful and rc- 
spectable. .1\Jong the ever-\videning oordpr of the 
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great republic, on the other hand, were free t,rappers, 
desperadoes, the SCUIn of society, together with un- 
licensed settlers, knowing no ]a,v and having no pro- 
tection save of their o,vn devising. It ,vas alone fro In 
contact ,vith such an eleluent that the savages 'v ere 
forced to forul their opinion of \v hite men-an eleillent 
that kept theIll in a state of constant exasperation. 
1\lore than ,vas the case ,vith t.he Spaniards, or 
Portuguese, or Russians, it ,vas to the interest of the 
people of the United States to rid thell1sel ves of their 
savages. They ,vere in the ,vay; of no use to any; 
and preordained at best soon to die; then why protect 
thcn1? J\Ioreover, they killed white lHen. stole cattle, 
and held possession of land 'v hich could be put to 
better use. That ,v!lite Illen did ,vorS8 by theIn, or 
[Hnong themsel Yes, Jllade no difference. That the 
English lord nlÎght fence out hundreds of paupers 
fronl his thousand-aC're park which gave hin1 each 
year a few days' s11 ooting, or a Yallkce speculator 
hold 50,000 a.cres for an advance in price nlade no 
difference. Englishnlen and Yankees are not painted 
savages; English lords are not American lords; civ- 
ilization and savagislll are natural foes; the ,veaker 
Inust give way, and the less said about justice and 
hUlnallity the better. So with their acC'ustonled en- 
ergy tIle people of the United States have driven 
back the Indian beyond their fast expanding Lorder, 
and ,vith the exterll1Ìnation of their ,vild beasts ex- 
ternlÏllated their wiltI n1en when these ventured to 
proteHt or resist. Few now relnain ,vithin their 
borders froln the Atlantic to the Pacific, ,vbile 1\lex- 
ie-a, British Alnerica, and Russian Alllerica, if it be 
any satisfaction to then1, may still count their hordes 
of un slain aboriginals. 
Perhaps it is better so. If \vith our Indians we 
,voulJ kill off our Africans, and Asiatics, and lo,v 
Europeans, ,ve nlÏght in due tinle Lreed a race of 
gods. But lllust we not first revise our ethics, and 
throw out as obsolete the idea of any other right than 
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Inight, of any other principle than the inexorable la"\v 
of progress? l\Iust we not root out of our religion 
every sentin1ent ,vhich conflicts ,vith culture? \\IT e 
see plainly enough that the rights of nations are re- 
spected by other nations in proportion to the power 
of a people to defend then}. Neither religion nor 
civilization are sufficiently advanced to render strict 
justice to savage nations, or to any weakei
 po,ver. 
The imll1Ïgrants froln England were no exception to 
this rule. Finding the savages along the eastern sea- 
board too strong to be at once driven back, they ac- 
kno,vledged their o,vnership to the land, but did not 
hesitate to cheat thelIl out of it as opportunity oftered. 
And later, as the 'v láte n1en becan1e stronger and the 
red Inen \veaker, ,vhile it has been partiaIJy ackno,vl- 
edged that the latter have some rights, practically 
hut fe,v have been granted them. It ,vould have 
been 1110re consistent on the part of the government 
to have ignored thelll entirely or to have recognized 
them fully. Savagisnl has no rights if it has not 
equal rights "vith ciyilization. 
It is revolting to our every sense of manhood, of 
honor, and of justice, the narrative of the century- 
march of European ciyilization, from east to west 
across the mid-continent of North AUlerica. It ,yere 
enough, one would think, to inflict on t]le dooIlled 
race the current curses of civilization, rum and divers 
strange diseases, ,vithout en1ploying steel and gun- 
powder. But no sooner were the English plantations 
on the eastern seaboard strong enough than the strug- 
gle began, and in one line n1ay be told the story ring- 
ing with its thousand in1fan1ies to fit ten thou
and 
occasions. The ,vhite rnan, in the belief of his lllental 
and nIoral superiority, in1poses upon the red lllan, 
who, daring to defeud hiuIself, is struck to earth. 
The story fits the great battles of the period no less 
than the local raids brought on by an attempt of a 
l}usband and father to protect an insulted wife or 
daughter. or the theft of a hungry Indian from whose 
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lands ganle has been driven to give pasturage to cattle, 
the 'v hole neighborhood rallying in revenge and shoot- 
ing do\vn indiscrill1Ïnately every native l1lan, 'VOlllall 
and child in the vicinity. 
The gOyernlnent has been like\vise at fault. 'Ve 
behold \varlike and blustering tribes ,vring one conces- 
sion after another, in reservations, provisions, annui- 
ties, and aid to\vard building houses, and obtain ready 
pardon after every fresh uprising or outrage. Peace- 
ful and ,veak tribes, on the other hand, have been 
neglected, or put off ,vith barren tracts and scanty 
allo\vallce, filtered though the fingers of dishonest 
agents. Thus a prelllÍunl ,vas ever offered to disaffec- 
tion. So]ne tribes, like the l\Iission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, have been surrendered to s,vindlers, to be driven 
frolll their h01nes occupied for generations, and left to 
starve. 
Teulporizing ,vas in a llleasure enforced by the feud 
bred of long hostility and the exposed condition of a 
vast frontier; and the lllode of dealing had to con- 
fornl to the character and strength of the tribe, as 
practised alnong so-called civilized nations. Y et it 
can never excuse the glaring injustice to,vard ,vell- 
disposed and deserving peoples. 
F or the last half century the ailll of the govern- 
11lent in its Indian policy has been for the most part 
hUlnane and honorable, equal in its benevolent inten- 
tions to Spain's, and superior to that of England; 
nevertheless, its 11listakes and inconsistencies have 
been nUlnberless. Starting out upon a false prenlÍse, 
striving at once to be po\verful and pure, its patlnvay 
has bri
tled \vith difficulties. It made lofty distinctions 
'v hich ,vere \vithou t a difference, ackno\vledgiug in "\\Tords 
froln the first the lords aboriginal in possession as the 
rightful o\vncrs of the soil, froln ,vho)l1 to steal \vith- 
out pretext of right was sinful, hut \vho Inight neyer- 
theless be righteously robbed in a thousand ,vays. 
Nor ,vas it until th8 young republic had securpd for 
itself acreage broad enough, as it supposed, for all 
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present and future needs, and ,vas on the highroad 
to wealth and f
ul1e, that the east began preach ing to 
the ,vest such honesty and bUlnanity on behalf of the 
natives as it had not hitherto felt able to indulge in 
on its o,vn account. What lle,v revelation has COBle 
to the couullon,vealth, that the settlers ,vest of the 
l\Iississippi haye not the sallie right to seize the lands 
and kill the inhabitants as had the settlers east of 
that line 1 Had a clause been inserted in the const.i- 
tution ]naking the robbery and Inurder of Indians 
la,vful, the course of all ,vould have beeu clear; but 
to rob and lIlurder, or perlujt a straight century of 
such license, and that on a nlighty Inagnificcllt scale, 
and no,v begin to rail at sill1Ïlar slighter deeds en- 
forced by necessity, seelns absurd. 
The condition .of the philanthropists of t,he east, in 
no fear for their scalps, and in the full enjoyrnellt of 
lands stolen froln the savages by their forefathers, 
differs ,videly froll1 that of the settlers on the border 
,vith d,vellings aflanle aud ,,
ives and children 
slaughtered. 
Alnong the l110re C0111IlIOn and continued 
llistakes 
of the governn1ent in dealing ,vith the Indians has 
been the ell1ploYluent as agents of men who ,vould 
buy their appointulent fro III SOlne political hack, de- 
pending on peculation or other rascality for a return. 
Of all the n1Ïlliolls of llloney appropriated by congress 
for the benefit of the Indians, it is safe to say that 
only a s111all proportion has ever reached thenl. Then 
there has been l1luch bad faith on the part of govern- 
Inent, broken prolnises, and unfulfilled treaties. A 
savage cannot understand ho,v a nation can deceive 
without expecting to fight. Indian outbreaks have 
al,vays been the result of real or fancied \vrongs, 
which nine tirnes in ten the governnlent rnight have 
remedied, and thus avoided bloodshed, had it acted 
through honest, COlnpetent agents, with promptness, 
fairness, ancl firn1nes8. 
An insurlIlountable obstacle confining the action of 
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the authorities lies in race feeling, \vhich is k1,r Blore in- 
tense alllong the Teutons than in the Latin clelnent. 
The l?rcllclllllan and Spaniard hold then1t5clves above 
the lo,vly Indian, but they Jo not spurn hinl. Inter- 
lnarriage ,vas unhesitatingly adopted by their young 
1118n, aud favored by the church and the goVel'l1lnent, 
as anlong fur-traders, on the ground of luorality and 
,vith a vie,v to forlH a claiul upon native loyalty. The 
half- breed gre\v to receive a share in the affection so 
freely besto\ved Ly Spanish parents. Thus favored, 
the nlestizo expanded in Latin Aluerica into a po\ver- 
ful race. Subjected like the creole to narro,v-nlÏnded 
oppression and disregard, he turned for sYlnpathy to 
the l11atcrnal side, to cherish ancient tradition, and to 
revivc its glories in the achievelnent of independence. 
\Vith hilll the aborigines have been lifted to full 
equality before the la,v, although the sprightlier I11CS- 
tizo seeks to luaintain the dOlllination over the 111asses 
inherited frol11 the Spaniard, politically as ,veIl as 
socially. His rise is 1110St dcsirable, for his patient 
and conservative traits forIll a needful check on the 
changeable disposition of the others. His capacity 
for elevation is demonstrated not alone in the fraternal 
recognition of his Inerits anù character in the various 
official positions \y hieh he shares ,,,ith his half-breed 
brother, hut in the nurnber of prorninent 111e1) con- 
tributed by hinl to the circles of arts, science, and lit- 
erature, as in the case of Juarez, the great la,vgiver 
and liberator, 'VhOlll unanilllous gratitude has raised 
to a national hero. 
So in the north also \ve find bright promises, as ex- 
hibited by the Cherokees, Ly instances of intE'llectual 
and Inaterial advancelnent at different reser\
ations, 
an(l by lllarked reforlllation effected by IHissionary 
effort on the remote Alaskan border of British Co- 
lun1hia, in creating a model C0l11lnunity frorn aI110ng 
rude fisher tr
bes. There is not here the saIne pros- 
pect for advancement, hO\\T('ver, as in SpaniRh Anlerica, 
for the conteillptuous race antipathy and disdainful 
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exclusiveness, on the part of the Anglo-Saxons, have 
placed [t gulf Ìlnpassable bet\veen thenl and the Indians 
anti half-breeds, \vhich leaves theln strangers and out- 
casts on their ancestral soil. 
There can be no great good, no\V that the Indians 
are nearly all dead, in devising lneans for preserving 
their lives. At the saIne tilne the Inind \vill SOlne- 
tinles revert to a possible condition of things, wherein 
there ,vere no Indian reservations to serve as prisons 
for free men, and hot-beds of political iniquity; ,vherein 
the survivors of a nation had each been secured in the 
possession of land sufficicnt for his easy lllaintenance 
on the spot whcre had lived his ancestors, officers be- 
ing appointed for their further protection undcr the 
severest pcnalties for 1l1isconduct; ,vherein there \vere 
strict regulations respecting settlers on the border, 
their occupation of lands, and intercourse with the 
natives; \v herein, if voting in this republic Inust be 
promiscuous, Africans and lo,v Europeans being in- 
vited to becolne our peers, the privile
e was not de- 
nied the Indians, ,vhose soil \ve have seized and \vhose 
nationalities we have obliterated. 
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He alone reads history aright, who, ohserving how powerfully circum- 
stances influence the f 'elings awl opinions of man, how often vices pass into 
virtues and para(loxes into axioms, learns to distinguish what is accidental and 
tran
itory ill human nature from. \\-hat is e

ential and immutable. 
- .i..1Iacaulay. 


As the \vorld Inakes history, lllen are found to re- 
cord it; first on the taLlct of memory, to be in like 
lUanneI' reinscribed by successive generations, iHu111i- 
nated \vith the glo\v of faluily priùe, of tribal SYlllpa- 
path:r, of patriotic devotion. In the course of this 
translnission occur further 111odifications under in- 
fluences n1ultifarious, colored by the vagaries of fancy, 
superstition, or elllotion, others \varped by dcfectiyo 
retention or obscure judgnlent; others perverted to 
please the varying audiences, ûf elders or youth, of 
friends or strangers, or to add brilliancy to the rhet- 
oric of the narrator. 
The distortion here is no \vorse than in the host of 
\vritten chronicles, additionally influenced by fanati- 
cisll1 and prejudice, ignoranee, and lack of refluction. 
In the latter, ho\vever, the outlines are sha1l)ly cut 
in prose and with unalterable rigidity; in the forl11er 
they fade and interluingle ,vith the Inetric current 
\v hich bore the tales of illiterate ancestors. A poetic 
ilnagination lifts incidents into the sphere of n1Îracu- 
lous or supernatural phonolnena, and the figure rises 
frolH the sage patriarch or yaliant chicftain to a hero 
or a divinity, euphcu1Ïstically transforlllcd. Distance 
,vraps around all its Inystifyillg veil; ao'e invests falsc- 
hood ,vith sanctity. ð 
A step Lack ;nd history fadcs. r\.S tl1c vista of 
( 7") ) 
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tiu1e lengthens and the past recedes, a Inist closes in 
behind us and even recorded facts gro\v dilll. Poets 
thell1sel Yes, as n1Ìlestones in the high\vay of history- 
Chaucer, as displaying Engli
h cllaracter at the close 
of the fifteenth century; Shakespeare, as opening a 
ne\y L
l'a in the developnlent of thought; and Shelley, 
as heralding the approach of lllodern skepticislll-are 
doonlcd in tilne to Lecolne ob
olete, and cruIllLle. 
vVith the fruits of their lives in never-dying fragrance 
stilJ before us, S01l1e affect to believe the 1l}<1 II H Ol11er 
a l1lyth; sonle regard Shakespeare as a lllask. ]
ut 
\vhere is the difference; if, contrary to our teachings, 
the blind n1Ïnstrel or the divine dralnatist never had 
authentic reality? Their \vorks, the testilllony of 
earnest lives and nlatchless intellects, are \vith us, and 
for these their auth ors, \V ho
oever they are, shall be 
to us as HOlner anù Shakespeare. 
FroIll hallo\ved antiquity elnerges 111ythology to en- 
fold the cradle of 1nost nations, and to be in tilHe set 
forth in records like the J e,vish scriptures, the Hindoo 
Veda, the Popol \T uh of the Quichés, regarded by 
their several peoples as sacred, and supple1nented by 
heroic ballads, which often contain the beginnings of 
national history. Even science had its occult period, 
as in the astrology of astronolllY and the alchelllY of 
chelnistry. All the unkno\vn ,vas the doings of the 
gods; and \vhile inlagination thus tyrannized over 
reason, all historical reC'ords ,vpre deelned divinc. 
Then arose skepticis1l1 with it
 questiollings, and 
the hUlllan began to Inix ,vith the spiritual. The 
history of one age becaille the ron1ance of the next. 
U util a cOlnparatively late period, patristic ,vritings 
\vera regarded by Christians as but little less ,vorthy 
of belief than the holy scriptures. N O\V, history, in 
COllUllon ,vith the yital forces of the age, has becorne 
hUlllanized, lnaterializcd. No longer are luainsprings 
of thouo'ht and action souaht alnidst the unkllo,vable. 
ð 
 
(;hivalry, kingcraft, and Inilitary christianity have 
had their day, and lllallkilld is no,v less ruled by the 
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ecclesiastical spirit or by the sentinlent of 10YDlty. 
Spiritual po,ver and telnporal po\ver are divorced; 
anll in
tead of crusaùing knights, inquisitions, and an 
infallible papacy, ,ve have constitutional governlnent 
and a free press. Thought is eillancipated, and n1Ïnd 
harnesses the forces of nature. 
"T e are becon1Ïng n10re and more satisfied to be 
guided by the light of our reason, which, howsoever 
din1 and flickering, distinguishes us from brute beasts, 
and seryes to reyeal the ,vill-o'-the-,visps ,vhich have 
so long l11Ísled us, dispelling the veneration which 
once attended all.that ,vas printed, ahnost all that ,vas 
\vritten, and n1uch of ,vhat ,vas said, particularly if 
spoken frol11 the pulpit or forunl. There ,vas son1e- 
thing 111)"-sterious and ahnost sacred in books, and in 
the ,vords of those ,vho ha(l long and diligently 
searched theln. The unthinking n1Ïllions were ever 
ready to credit philosopher and sage, priest and pro- 
fessor, ,vith kno,vledge and po\vers illiluitable. The 
earliest book of the nation ,vas above all held sacred, 
as sOlllething elnanating frolH divinity, by virtue of its 
unearthly and unnatural incidents. But t
le older 
th
 ,vorld gro,vs, the clearer beco111es its discrin1Ína- 
tion in historic judglnent. In this it is aided also by 
the unobscured records of In any a 11l0dern nation froIn 
its political inception. 
In our present researches ,ve have recourse to lenses 
as ,veIl as ne\v lights. The cUl11ulative kno,vledge of 
past generations is hecolning Inore accessible and con- 
centrated, and science g-ives daily fresh tongues to 
orgallic and inorganic substance. The norillal unfold- 
ing of nature is deillonstrated, together ,vith llepend- 
iug events; the hieroglyphics of the past assunlP an 
ever- brightening outline, and the elelnents of truth 
distill froB1 the alnbiguous and absurd in the natiunal 
books. As history elnerges from this shado\vy border- 
land, the lllythology and diln beginning of nationa 1 
recorlls proceeding fron1 the sacred to the profane, it 
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loses son1c\vhat of its deceptiol.l and uncertainty, until 
truth tl'iUlllpllant rises superior to all tradition. 
SiulÍlarly graded ,vas the developulent frolll original 
reflective and philosophic history. In regard to the 
latter, it is better that history should be pure, unadul- 
terated by any philosophy, than to be Lurdened by it. 
It is ,veIl for the historian ever to have in n1Înd causes 
and principles; other\visc, indeed, he would be only a 
chronicler or annalist. But he need not parade his 
doctrines unduly. No t\VO writers or readers, if they 
think at an, ,viII agree exactly touching the origin of 
hunlan affairs and the nature of hUlnan progress; it 
is not necessary that they should. The greater the 
pretension to insight into these eniglllas, the greater 
the confusion. Let us have our facts, so far as con- 
sistent ,yith reasonable and critical narration, pure and 
sinlple, presented clearly, in natural order and logical 
sequence; and eae h of us, if so disposed, can \veave 
froln thenl any additional ,veb of philosophy. Strained 
efforts in this direction are as unprofitable and unpleas- 
ant as preconceived reeognition of special providence 
or nliraculous interposition. I t is enough to discern 
,vise provisions and fundalnental rules, or proclaiul a 
see111ingly overruling intelligence in all that relates to 
Ulan and nature, ,vithout appending on the one side 
evident or relnote explanations, or attempting on the 
other to trace the finger of God in the affairs of Inen 
to such an extent as tó Inake the Ahnighty the drudge 
and scavenger of the universe, subject to the beck and 
call of every atom in his Bæotic handi,vork. 
In Inixing too freely philosophy \vith history, hOlnely 
facts are liable to becanle distorted or subverted. In 
truth, philosophizing produces too often only a phan- 
t0111 to ,vhich facts will not cling. While pretending 
to great things, to primary and universal investiga- 
tion, to the synthesis and analysis of all kno\vledge, 
the explanation of fundanlental causes and the de-- 
terlnining of infinite effects, it soars a\vay from real 
kno\vledge to deal with its shado\v. 'Vith l\fontaigne, 
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1f. Sainte- Beuve loved" only the silllple Ingenuous 
historians ,vho recounted facts ,vithout choice or 
selection in good faith;" hut that is another extrenle 
to ,vhich few ,vill subscribe. 


But a little while ago it was assulned that a nation 
'v hich had not \vaded through centuries of blood had 
no history. To our 1110re refin
d sensibilities, pictures 
of battle-field agonies, catalogues of death ,vounds, 
and barbarous atrocities are less congenial- I \vill not 
say less profitable-than to the ruder tastes of IIoIner's 
listeners or to the lover of l{ing Arthur rOll1ances. 
N arrati yes of sieges and battles, of the discipline and 
1l10veU1ent of arn1Íes, and of international diplolnacies ; 
biographies of n1Ínistcrs and generals, and the idiosyn- 
cracies of great nleIl; pictures of court intrigues, 
dainty 1110rsels of court scandal8, recitations of the 
sayings of illlbecile lllonarchs, anecdotes of princes, 
the opinions of counsellors, or the tortuous \vays of 
politic-al factions-these are not all ùf history. 
What Carlyle "ranted to see ,vas "not red-book 
lists, and court calendars, and parlialnentary registers, 
but the life of n}an in England; \vhat 111en did, thought, 
suffered, enjoyed; the forIn, especial1y the spirit, of 
their terrestrial existence, its outwarll cnvirolllnent, 
its iu\vard principle; ho\v and \vhat it ,yas; "Thence 
it proceeded, \\Thither it ,vas tending." 
Bcginning \vith 
Ioses or HOlner and tracing the 
records of the race to the present tilHe, if ,ve take 
out 
he accounts of hUJllan butcheries, of lying and 
over-reaching of stateSl11Cn and rulers, and of the 
sourees of lalnentation, there is little left. Crushing 
is the curse of ignorance and injustice I Ho\v Llotted 
are the pag-es of history ,vith the cruelties of tyrants, 
the corruptions of courts, the ,vanton ,vickcdlless of 
la,v1nakers and governors t 'Vhat ,vonder that the 
poor steal, and bloated sensualists ravish I Gibbon 
considers history indeed little H10re than the register 
of the crin1cs, follies, and lnisfortunes of Inallkind. 
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History's tale as given is by far too \voeful. It tens 
not the \vhole truth. It holds up to us chiefly the 
dolorous side of hUlllanity, ,vith tIle ,,,"ouIlds, conflicts, 
and stains of crinle,-the hateful, bloody side. 
N O\Y, to' every hUlllan soul, and to every aggrega- 
tion of souls, there is a bright side, generally the un- 
written side of history. Bet\veen the black periods 
of passion are long eras of peace and prosperity, 
as fully entitled to their place in history a
 the 
other. . 
A still greater on1Ïssion lies in the failure to duly 
obser\Te the nlighty current of history in the people, 
to dilate only or chiefly upon eddies, streaks, and 
flotsall1, in stirring incidents and striking figures. 
No intelligent reader of the present day ,vill for a 
1l10Illent question the relative value of a kn(Hvledge 
of the origin and structure of social institutions as 
cOlnparcd ,vith a kno\vledge of kings, dynasties, geneal- 
ogies, and political illtrigues. "Fornlerly the people 
seetned to be kept aliye in order that the governnlent 
n1Ïght live, but as the people beCOllle strong the gov- 
ernnlent recedes to a subordinate position. 
'Ve are told that history is but the essence of in- 
nUIl1erable biographies. Resolving then this essence, 
,ve find chronicled ho\y tbis prince ,vas elevated and 
deposed, ho\v that sycophant intrigued; ,ve are noti- 
fied at length ho\v certain nobles quarreled, ho\v 
lllinisters ,vere lnade and unlnade-as if the universe 
revolved round these poor worlns, and the fate of 
h ulnanity hung upon their lips. Descending to ruinor 
greatness, ,ve find recorded the nlechanical ingenuity 
of an inventor, the skill or lnagnaniluity of a politi- 
cian or a tradesillan; but of the Inen, lnoral or bestial, 
\ve learn little. Success ,ve can but worship, weak 
creatures that \ve are, and success delnands a place; 
whether it COInes froIn propagandism or pickle-lnaking, 
it \vill have a niche in the pantheon. But this is not 
enough; the ne,v iU11nortal n1ust be bleached or blac k- 
cned to Ilarlllonize \vith the surroundings; 118 
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lllUst be eleyated and rendered conspicuous, as angel 
or devil, above the cro\vd \vhence he issued. 
In history the people have been represented far 
too nluch Ly their chicLs. The lllovers of the world 
are Inankind, not the leaders. Statesulen are un- 
doubtedly the authors of Inany evils and sonle fe\v 
benefits to nlan. Yet "Te exaggerate when from tLe 
pro\v of the ship of state \ve see the threatening" 
breakers, and faucy that, but for the hf'ltning of great 
lllen, \ve should be dashed to pieces. From the cause 
of bad leadership alone is seldolll, at this day, a 
nation \vrecked. The people are the nation; and to 
th(\ir ignorance or \veakness, poverty or co\vardice, \ve 
lllUst look for the origin of all the greater evils that 
befall thenl. 
The tillle \vas \v hen Pharaohs and Alexanders, or 
latterly a Napoleon, seelned to s\vay the destinies of 
their o\vn and adjacent nations, partly by inherited 
control over a subjected people, partly through ascen- 
dency gained by pro\vess and intellect. The acts of 
such a ,yielder of po\ver are undoubtedly all impor- 
tant, and his biography beconles largely the history 
of the nation. N.evertheless, \ye 111Ust look deeper, 
and not be blinded by superficial glitter. We lllUst 
look for bases 
nd causes, not alone for appearances 
and effects. 
The great men of history, or those ,vho play prom- 
inent parts on the \vorld's stage, are in the main the 
result of accident or aCOIn Lination of cirCuIllstances, 
being Inade by fortune rather than nlaking it. The 
evolution of a king varies little in forln or principle 
frolll the unfolding of any other object in nature or in 
luall, ,yith tl1e difference that fitness as the elclnent 
of 
urvival seeH1S to have little to do \vith it. Origi- 
nally, as suLordillate leaders, they possessed the lnerit 
of }H'O\VeSs, or as representatives in \yhOl11 centered 
the interests of castes and guilds and tribes, helJ in 
('quili briuIll by diplolllatic jealousy anll distrust; but 
other\vise there \vas usually no lllcr:t \v Latcver. 
r
SAYS A!'D )I!S('ELL.\:\"Y () 
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In follo\ving the career of an Alexander, the causes 
of success lllust be sought not in his legislative acts 
and nlilitary feats, in his public conduct or private 
life, but in the character and habits of the peoples 
'v hich a(' hieveJ his conquests or subn1Ïtted to his sway. 
We Blust go back and trace the influence of the sur- 
rounding circuillstances, and \vatch the ripening in- 
cidents ,vhich enable one man to step to the front, 
and seen1Íngly guide the current of national perfornl- 
ance into a nc,v channel. I t required the long fer- 
Inentation
 of Inany ingredients to start the Aryans 
on the great west,vard march which still pursues its 
civilizing course. In tracing it, ,ve direct our glance 
no longer at the leaders, but at the moving 111ass, and 
at the n un1erous evidences of its halt, no,v iu the fertile 
valley of the Euphrates, no\v on the sterile shores of 
Poænicia, in the serni-tropic cliluate of Greece, and in 
the diversified valleys of AUlerica. 
Alexander's father introd ueed a prinlary elenlent 
of success in the lnilitary sy-steIn, long lllatured in the 
classic peninsula, and \vhich inspired the l\facedonians 
with irresistible confillence as well as lnilitary ardor. 
It was the spirit of Epanlinondas, to a certain extent, 
which guided thenl to victory. Then we Inust take 
into consideration the influence of Greek thought in 
other directions upon the lead iug classes, and of Aris- 
totle's teachings upon the young general, until finally 
,ve approxilnate the cause ,vhich started the invasion, 
roused the flame of discord anlong the nations 
throughout south-\vestern Asia, and shaped the policy 
,vhicb assured the conquest. The cOlnpara.tive insig- 
nificance of the head is illustrated by the parting 
asunder of the fabric at his death for the benefit of 
his generals, upheld by the favor and desire of the 
subordinate officers and Roldiers. 
In Napoleon ,ye behold the personification of a new 
111ilitary method, ,yhich found success among old-fash- 
ioned and rutty systenls, and of the consequent inspir- 
ation which drove the nation oll\vard to gloriou
 dcedso 
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In the reaction, it \vas national sympathy and love of 
iuù0pendeuce, rather than the direction of kings, \v hich 
broke the chains, \vhile national integrity kept the 
allied po\vers froLl1 exacting terlllS too severe. 
The lnaterial and intellectual ad vancenlent of nations 
('anllot be whoHy arrested by the vagaries of rulers, 
\vho, autocratic as they Inay be, are bound and guided 
by COffinlon interests \vith their people, although 
prol11pted by alnLition and vanity to secure lllore than 
a due share for theillselves. The statecraft \vhich so 
Ion!.!' deluded the lnasses for the benefit of a self-assert- 
ing '-'fe\v avails no longer. Denlocracy has had its ebbs 
anlt tides, but since the n1iddle ages its progress has 
been l110re steady. The practical discoveries a nd in- 
ventions \vhich forIn the essentials of civilization are 
the levers of its o\vn 111aking, ,vhereby it is uplifted. 
Note also the effect of the three great inventions 
upon this 11lodern era, the cOlnpa8s, printing press, 
and gunpo\vder; the first opening the hitherto locked 
oceans and \vestern continents to enterprise and enlÍ- 
gration, offering an asylulll for the oppressed and a 
nursery for freedonl; the second opening the portals of 
knowledge to benighted Inasses, presenting to thelll 
TIleanS and guidance fur self-reliant acquisition of 
po\ver; the third, by revolutionizing warfare, dealing 
the deat.h blo\v to feudal tyranny, and reducing the 
ascendancy of knights and nobles. 
The success of denlocratic rule in America has ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon Europe. Autocracy 
has had to yield to representative governlnent. Ru- 
lers are obliged nlore and I1101'e to confornl to their 
duty as executives of popular ,vill, and to study the 
requirenlents of the In asses, in order to sustain thenl- 
selves. Subordinate hcaJs have in sinlÏlar Inanner to 
court their respective constituents or apparent de- 
fend('r
, and to figure as representatives anJ Illouth- 
pieces rath ('1' than n1asters. 
The cOlnfort of the people and the gro,vth of intel- 
ligenc8, the genesis of la\Y8 and institutions, are of as 
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vital inlportance in our study of social anatorny, and 
in the deduction of principles as the juggleries of po- 
litieal tricksters. To ignore the existence of the Ina- 
terial cOlnposillg the na.tion in writing its history, is to 
persist in the retention of the barbaric in historic 
literature 
The absence of allusions to the masses in the Ho- 
meric poeIns, and ill the Arthurian and Carlovingian 
tales, is Etriking. Y et ,,
hat n1Ïnstrel coulJ condescend 
to celebrate in song the lives and thoughts of base- 
born drudges, ,vhen the general ,vas considered every- 
thing, the soldier nothing, the lord 1110re than rnan, 
the laborer less than brute. Ho,v doth the halo of 
divine kingship 1lind the eyes of 111en 1 Lalnartine 
sa\v in gouty old Louis XVIII. a lllanly figure, an 
honored hero, clothed in 1110dest ,visdol11; eyes like 
lapis lazuli, without anger, ,vithout tirnidity, reflected 
the ancestral nobility as in a Inirror 1 
Not that rulers are to be ignored in history. The 
good ruler influences the interests of society as the 
l110untains give direction to ",rind and rain. Yet in 
scientific history, fornls and dignities lnust give place 
to hUlTIan nature, nlcn-killers and political thi111blc- 
riggers to iron-slniths and ,vool-,veavers. Kings and 
courts will never again f1gure in history as hitherto, 
for as their hold on us in real life lessél1s, so does 
their hold in tradition. Rather thro,v rank and caste, 
,vith patriotic egoislll and fanatical c.reeds, to the \vind, 
and rest our philosophy on the broad principles of 
nature and hUJnanity. 
Give rulers, generals, and great men their place in 
history-in the background. These are the creatures, 
not the creators of civilization. Marshal to the 
front generalizable facts, froln which principles ilnpor- 
taut to the ,velfare of the people 111ay be deduced. 
Let us see ho\v nations originate, organize, and unfold; 
let us exan1Îne the structure and operations of goveru- 
lnents, tbeir polities, strength, tyrannies, and corrup- 
tions; ,vith civil goverlllllcut let us parallel ecc lcsias- 
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t::;p..! governlnent, \vith its pO\\Ters, creeds, cercmonials, 
n.nd superstitiuns; dOluestic custolns, sex and fall1Ìly 
rclationships, the affinities anù antagonisllls of cIa::;::" 
occupation, and evcry species of social phenoulella 
down tù the apparently 1l10St insignificant haLits, are 
\vùrth our attention; laoor, inJustries, the cconoluy 
of ,vealth, the arts, the condition and advancclllcnt of 
the intellect, æsthetic culture, l11orals, and evcrytJâng 
appertaining to the individual as ,veIl as to the body 
social should be critically considered; in short, the 
progress of nlan's dOlllination over nature. CostU111CS 
as \vell as CUstOlllS should be reproduced, for dress, no 
less than style, is the 111an, and the luan is the na- 
tion. A half-century ago poets, painters, novelists, 
neither kne\v nor cared to kno\v the c08tunlCS of t.he 
several nations and epochs of history \vhich they at- 
telnpted to picture, so that the grossest anachrollislllS 
"vere perpetrated. And this ,vas only one phase of 
the disregard for kno\vledge then prevalent. The 
analysis of history should be nlade inversely fronl the 
concrete to the abstract, frolH the hOlllogeneous to 
the heterogeneous and conlplex. After exaillining 
the facts, \ve may proceed inductively to gcncr- 
alizations. 
History, heaven-born, descends to earth; fro1H the 
abstract to the concrete: froln the general and re- 
mote to the particular and proxilllate; froB1 the do- 
ings of demi-gods, heroes, and kings, it comes to the 
doinO'R of hUlnLler 1Ilcn. 
IiO'ht y in its ori
inal aS l )ira- 
û 
 u 
tions, history bridged the chasIn bct\vccn heaven aud 
earth; then" dropping do,vn through all the lllodifica- 
tions of the sell1Î-supcrnatural, through all the phases 
of divine anlI 1110rtal rule, it finally rests upon the 
shoulders of the COlnn1on herd, \v hich finally raises its 
eyes dimly conscious of its destiny. 
The history of the United States illustrates in par- 
ticular the unfolding of this destiny, presenting a lesson 
to the \vorld of practical energy and a11e anù prosper- 
ous self-government. 'Ve are not as yet prepareù to 
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detern1ine the exact relative Ï1nportance to lnankind 
of the histories of the different nations of the earth. 
It nlay 
eelll to us 1l0\V, that Greece, and ROl1le, and 
England bave exercised a broader and deeper influ- 
ence upon the destinies of Ulan than ever \vill Oregon, 
California, or Mexico; but \ve cannot tell. The civ- 
ilizations of antiquity flourished \vhile yet the \vol'ld 
\vas slnall, and thought circu1l1scriLed; \vhen the l>a- 
cific slope shall have bad centuries of national life, 
her annals Inay tell of 1110re benefits to the race than 
those of Egypt can no\v boast. 


In order to better understand and bring for\vard 
with proper spirit the current and flotsanl of history, 
the la\vs of nature and hUlnanity should be kept in 
1l1ind, and all those natural and supernatural forces 
of \v hich we kno\v so little and feel so strongly; for 
these, to the historian, are as the \vorld's \vind and 
,vater currents to the llleteorolugist, or as the effects 
of beat and intern1Îxtures to the cben1Ïst; else there 
is no accounting for the insane wranglillgs, the battles 
and butcheries over notl1ings, the sacrifice of n1Ïllions 
UP()l1 the altar ùf an inane idea. They proffer clues to 
the Inodificatiol1s to ,vhich changeable Ulan is cun- 
stantly subjected by his surroundings, and to the ac- 
tion and reaction of individuals and institutions on 
each other. 
So intert\vinell and subtle are the relations of nlan 
anù nature that kIH)\vledo'e of lllankind constitute8 the 
...., 
sunl of all kno\vledge. Physical nature lnarks out a 
path to hUlnan nature, and hUluan nature in turn be- 
COlnes the key to physical nature; as in the lnutions 
of lllatter so in the eu)otions of 111Înd, whether evolyeù 
or artifieially created, hUlllan passions and proclivities 
act and react 011 each other, are nleasured relatively 
not absolutely, and Lalancecl one by another. Hence 
it is that change in one place involves change in an- 
other, and any deviation frolll the general plan would 
result in a totally different order of things. 
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vVe 111Ust rell1elllLer that individuals, institutions, 
and societies are developed, not self-created; aud that in 
this evolution evil instrunlents are clnployed in conl- 
l110n \vith good; that tIle virtue of onc age i8 the vice 
of another, and the beauty of one agc thc defol'll1Îty 
of another. "T e do not realize ho\v infiuitesilllaJ 
are our originatings, ho\v infinite the po\yel's that 
lllould us; \ve do not consider that in the ideal, as in 
the Inatel'ial \vorIJ, there is no escape frol11 extcrual 
iufluences, that society fastens upon every lllCll1Ler 
la\vs as inflexible as the la\vs of natulc, and that 
,ve rest under dire necessity. 'V" e lllay illlagine our- 
selves free \vhen in truth \ve are bound to the strict- 
est servitude. Statutory la\vs, \vith their lilnited re- 
straint, lllay be evaded, but disobedience to the la\vs 
of e nature is pronlptly punisIlcJ by nature herf;elf. 
Divine la,v conlprehends all la,v, but divine puni8h- 
llleut is renlote and undefined. The la,vs of society 
ho\vever, are 1110re don1Ïneering than all other laws 
COIll Lined, and, although punishing \vith but a fro\vn, 
they are 1110re dreaded than either the laws of nations 
or the la\vs of nature 
'Ve forget, llloreover, that civilization, this evolu- 
tion of the lllechauical frotH the lllechanical, and of the 
III ental fronl the nlcntal, \vith all its attendant 1110ral- 
ities, polities, anJ religions, is not a hUlllan invention; 
that great ideaH, great consequence
 are Lorn of tillle, 
not ol'io'inated bv lHan nor self-iul I JoseJ; that indi- 
o 01 
vid uals owe their intelligence and their ignorancc to 
the age and society in \vhich by tIleir destiny they 
are projected, and that society lIlUst first nlake a place 
for the great Ulan before it can produce one; nay, 
IDorc, that Ulan \vith his lllighty intellect originatcs 
nothing, not even Olle poor thought, for trains of 
thouO"ht inevitably follo\v trains of circulllstances, and 
ì::'" 01 
every thought is Lut one in a sequence of thought, 
dependent UpÖll its correlative, the seed of its progen- 
itor, the gerlll of its successor, and that Ulan can no 
nlorc oridillate or exterillinate thought than he 
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can originate or externlÏnate a solar systenl, so that 
our iùeas are ever cOllIing and going, and, 'v hether 
,ve ,vill or not, gathering color and volun1e fro1l1 every 
fresh 6xperience-I say \ve forget all this and a thous- 
and other things of like in1port, \vhen we so sagely 
sit in j udgnlent on our fello\vs. 
SOIne intilnation hUlllanity has of its elevation fron1 
the earthy by this subtle po\ver, for in the llan1Ïng of 
itself, in speaking the \vard "luau" it says "thinker," 
such being the signification. l\Ian, thinker, and not 
alone brute, not stolid senseless brain and luuscle only, 
but thinker. So if ,ve would be n1ell and not ani- 
lnals only \ve must think, and the 1110re \ve think the 
less brutish \ve \vill be. Herein is a \vorld of philos- 
ophy, and lnoreover n1uch strength, for thought bre
ds 
knowleclg-e, anel kllo\vledge is strength. 
Innulllerable varieties of thought are generated by 
innulncrable varieties of circulnstance, as plants are 
generated by soil and clinlate. l\fen, in so far as they 
think at all, think differently; few are wholly ,vrong= 
J udglnent is al\vays perverted by our teachings, \vhich 
consist largely of fallacies. 
In our estiluationH of human nature the great fault 
lies in our restricted vision, and in the narro\v-Ininded 
and one-sided vie\vs of life \vhich are taken even by 
the profoundest schola.rs in every branch of learning. 
By SOlne, humanity is studied as an art; by others, as 
a science. SOlne consider proxiulate causes only, en- 
dow nlallkind \vit.h absolute volition, make the indi- 
vidual the arbiter of his fate, governing, yet in SOlne 
Ineasure being governed by his surroundings; for- 
tuitous circulnstances are referred to ùivine interposi- 
tions, unexplainable phenOll1ena are thrown back upon 
the supernatural, and the supernatural in return ex- 
plains all mysteries. Herein life is an art. Others 
raise their eyes to causations more remote; they be- 
hold the broad eternal stream of progress froln afar, 
human rivers flo\ving on solelnnly, resistlessly, in 
channels predeterll1ined. They see in the civiliza- 
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tions of nations, in the evolutions of successive socie- 
ties, an orderly luarch, unifornl in ilHpulse, under tIle 
direction of supreule intelligence, and regulated Ly 
pl'illlordialla\vs. They see the tide of hUluan atiail's 
ebbing and flu\ving, nu\v r:,inking into the depths uf 
the 111aterial, no\v rising to the confines of the spiritual, 
but ever firlllly bound by ou)nipotence. 
'ruln the 
association of hUlnan intellects they perceive enO'Cll- 
dering progressional phenonlena, under au infl u
llce 
viyifyillg as the sun and palpable as the air \ye 
breathe; a living principle. like conditions ever pro- 
ducing 1ike results. Circumstances apparently 
)l'- 
tuitous they refer to the sanle natural la\ys that 
govern the kno\vable, and the genesis of progress 
they hold to be one \vith the genesis of Iuan. 'fh is 
vie\v raises the study of hU111anity into a science; 
and thus is hun1an life pictured on oppo
ite sides of 
the shield, and discussed by nlÏnds practical on the 
one hand and by Ininds speculative on the other. 
True philosophy, ho\vever, grasps at entireties; Inan 
is Inade up of luany elelnents, of endless irnpulscs as 
well as fixed principles; take a\vay parts of his nature 
and he becornes denaturalized, becoilles either Inore or 
less than man. 
Every philosophic writer of history has his o\vn 
ideas of prill1al causes and underlyiug principles reg- 
ulating society and progress. Thus Buckle B)akes 
natural phenomena and a lJriori necessity t he basis of 
his philosophy of history; Draper rears his structure 
on the physiological idea; Froucle sees in the anlbi- 
tiol1s and passions of TIlen the dOlllineering elclnents 
of social energetics, 'v hile Gold \vin Su1Ïth heJicyes in 
the direct interposition of the creator in the afthirs of 
lnen. Very different \yere the old-tinle explanations 
of social phenon1ella from these lattt'r-day explainers. 
l\landeville \vent so far as to make moral virtue spring 
froln the cunnin a of rulers, ,vho the better to 
oYern 
their su11iects p
rsuadecl thell1 to restrain tlH:"\i.r pas- 
sions and achieve the good-so low ,vere the cstllnatcs 
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placed by the teachers of mankind upon the over- 
l'uling of socÎal affàirs. 
All seerll to agree that an unseen mysterious force 
has SOllle direction of hUlllan affairs, and rules then1 
by intelligent la\vs for Ulan's advancelllcnt. It 
luatters little for the purposes of history \vhat this 
subtle force is called, \v hether free-\viH, necessity, 
progress, or providence. Says Jean Paul Ric11 tel', 
"N ature forces on our heart a creator; history a 
providence." The rt:1îgionist sees in history God's 
plan concerning Inankind, and the records of our 
race are to hilll Lut sequent supernatural interferences. 
The scientist seês an un folding, and in studying causa- 
tions discovers la\ys. But \yhether these la\vs are 
called God's or nature's they are the 8:1111e in origin 
and in operation. This nluch, ho\vever, I think lllay 
safely be said: Noone seeks truth \vith keener zest 
or "\\Tith higller aspirations to\vard that \vhich is beau- 
tiful and good than tl1e skeptic. He alone \",ho rests 
satisfied in the stolid ignorance of an old and trodden 
path prefers falsehood. 
The historian of "innuluerable biographies," \vith 
lllind of breadth and depth sufficient to take in at one 
vie\v the \vhole of this vast theIne, has yet to C0111e 
f(H'\varJ. Greatness in great things is seldoll1 found 
united to greatness in little things; individual action 
so ill accords with pllilosophic speculation, that it is 
\vith extrenlÐ difficulty the practical IninJ is dra\vn 
fronl illllneùiate practical results, or tJle spccu]atiye 
lnind can be brought do\yn to the careful cOll
idcra- 
tion of the proxilnate. "To realize ,vith auy adequacy 
the force of a passion \ve have never experienced," re- 
nlarks Lecky, "to conceive a type of character raJi- 
cally diffcrent frolll our o,vn, above all, to forIn any 
just apprcciation of the la\ylessness and obtuseness of 
llloral temperalnent, il1evitably generated by a vicious 
education, requires a power of ilnagination ,vhich is 
alllong the rarest of hU111an endOWu1cnts." 
There are those \vho clailn that lllany of the leading 
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events of history spring fronl trivial accidents, io'norin(
 
,vhich , in his efforts at n10re dio'nified causatiglls tll
 
<:) , 
,vriter exaggerates or \varps the truth. This 1113Y be 
so to a 1inlÏted extent. But ,vhen \Villinlll )Iathe\vs 
soberly affirnls that" half of the great U}()VeUleuts in 
the \vorltl arc brought about bv llleans far Ulore in- 
significant than a '-Helen's be
uty or an Achilles' 
,vrath," that "one ll10re pang of doubt in the to
sed 
and \va vcring soul of Luther, and the currcnt of the 
\vorld'
 hi::-;tory \vould have been changed," he is far 
froIl1 the fact. And \vhen this writer continues, "had 
Cleopatra's nose been shorter, had the spider llot 
\\Toven its ,veL across the caye in ,vhich l\Iaholl1ct 
took refuge, had Luther's friend cscaped the th ullder- 
stOI'ln," lnankind shall never kllO\\T ,vhat nlÏght have 
Lecn, he approaches the burlesquc. As Fontanelle 
rUll1arks, "L'histoire a pour oLjet les effcts irl'éguliers 
des passions et des caprices des hOllllnes, ct une 
uite 
d'événel11cnts si bizal'res, que l' on a autrefois illlaginé 
une divinité a yengle et insensée pour lui en donneI' 1a 
direction. " 
Another sun1S up fifteen decisive battlcb, anyone 
of \vhich, if resulting differently, \vould have brought 
destruction on lllankind. 'Vestern (ivilization \vould 
have Leen blotted out had not .A-
sia been chccked at 
l\Iarathon. Anù \vhat \voulll have happened, that 
did not happell, had Hasdruhal ,vou, hatl Then1Ïstof'les 
lost, hall Charles l\Iartel becn ovel'thro\vn by the 
Saracen8, or had Napoleon becn successful at Leipzig, 
sao'es recite as thouo'h readill
 frolll a record. 
L') Ü <J 
'Vhile 'V cllino-ton ,vaitetl Blucher's arrival at 
<:) 
'Vaterloo the sun stood still to see \\
hcther its services 
shoultl be \vanted l110re on this plan ct. In like lllfill- 
ner lllOlllentous turlling- points are discovercd in state- 
craft, politics, al1d progre
s. 
IIlllnbolclt sa\v in the discovery of Coluln
us a 
"\vonderful concatenation of trivial circulllstanc('s," 
and Ir\
in(Y ('fives a stl'iu o ' of incidents to sh()\v that 

 b ...., 
sOlnethiug dreadful nlÏght have happencd if CUlUlULus 
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Lad resisted Pinzon's counsel, \V hen the latter ,vas in- 
spired by the sight of a flock of parrots to steer ,vest- 
\val'd. 
Ir l\Iill sagely observes, "If l\Iary had Ii" cd 
a little longer, or Elizabeth dieJ sooner, the reforlna- 
t;on ,voulJ have been crushed in England." An innate 
love for the 111arvellous fondles these assul11ptions ; but 
hunlan affairs do not flow in such shallo,v channels as 
to be turned fronl their course by the falling of a 
pebl)le, or if turned frolll one course they find another 
,yhich ans,vers as ,veIL It docs not seenl rcasonable 
that had not the J\Iedes and Persians, the Saracens, 
the French, and the rest of theIn, been checked j list 
,vhere they ,yore, that ,ve all ,vould now be 1\lahonl- 
etans or Frenclunen. And surely it does not argue 
,veIl for Christ's care of his church to Inake its ,velfare 
dependent upon the accident of a \V0I11all'S fate. 
Nature and the Gr('at Inexorable have sonle voice 
in the dispensation of human affairs as ,veIl as Blucher, 
l\Iary Queen of Scots, or Napoleon. These persons 
'v ere but creatures of circun1stances, and the events 
that raised thelll could have found other 111eanS and 
instrulnellts. Politics and governrnents IIlay run away 
,vith theulselves, and ,vith one another, but the rnaster 
is sure to bring theln back. The moral ideal of every 
society is stronger than its greatest friend or enemy. 
The great rnass of readers, even of history, seenl to 
prefer to have their thinking done for thenl. I t is 
not given to every 111an to think as all the ,vorld shall 
think a century hence. The deepest original thinkers 
add little to the \vorld of thought; but frolll those 
who hire their thinking the \vorld learns nothing. 
They are not satisfied ,vith the bald facts, but Illust 
have then1 well coated ,vith rOlllallce and theory be- 
fore they are palatable. The chief art of partisan 
historians is to 111ake the facts of history sufficiently 
p1iable to fit pre-detern1Ïned principles. Their plan is 
not to deduce but to induce. Too often even alHong 
philosophic writers, history is but a special pleading 
-as in the case of Thirwall and J\Iitford, 'v ho take 
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tIlt"' facts of Grecian ]} istory, and ,varp thcIn, one to 
suit dcnlocratic illea
, alld the other aristocratic; or of 
Abbott and Allison, ,\-ho in ,vriting of th0 Frûueh, 
station God's proyitleuce on opposite sides. '
rhe pro- 
ficient historian \vill range l1Ís facts in natural se- 
quer.ce, so that each event Inay S]l<)\V at once its 
origin and its illfluence,-and herein lies the essence 
of history writillg,-,vhile for his philosophy of his- 
tory the 
tudent should dra,v from his HLgel or his 
Sf hlegel rather than require the narrator 
f facts to 
,varp thenl for popular or prejudiced yic,ys. As in 
geological science ,ve discoyer a c h rf.ìnology of the 
lllatcrial, so in history there is a chronology of the im- 
lnaterial. A fact in history, like a relic in ar01ueology, 
lnay froin its furn1 and character be a
cribed its proper 
place or epoch. There are the beliefs, the politics, 
the 11loralities of our period, \vhich by no possibility 
could appear in another. 
"To serve n10re effectually the philosophical ex- 
planation of the past," says Noah Porter, "the great 
11lOVC111ents of historic progress in separate lines and 
the several agencies on ,,,hieh they depend have been 
treated of in distinct ,yorks." To this separate treat- 
nlent of topics particular attention should be giyen in 
all historical ,vritings, bringing severally fOl',vard the 
progress of conHllerce, agriculture. education, and 
yarious kindred sections cf the ground covered, so as 
to enaLle the n1Ïlld to see the effects uf each of these 
civilizing agents on society apart frolH othër causes 
an d effects. 
To pure and health
v Ininds the plain trutlt has 
faHcinations ,vhich no fiction, however brj1]iant, can 
equal. A taste for t]le latt<,r cau be cultivated, ho,v- 
ever, until it surpasRes the f()rlller. The child COlitin- 
ua11y asks of the story told, Is it true? But by-alld- 
by,ve find !lalf the ,vorld reading rOlnancc, ll1en and 
'VUIlJen of all classes, ages: and grades of intelligenf'e 
devot:.rino' sliado,v as tl1ou<rh it 'Vf're substance, fi]] in!r 

 L'I '-' 
thcIIlsclves ,vith ,vind, Îlllagining it to be food, laugh- 
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ing and ,veeping oyer the airy nothings of novelists, 
all the \v hile kno\ving then1 to be false yet pretending 
thenl to be true. And those 'v ho can Blake this false 
glitter appear 1l10st like truth are called artists, and 
apparently esteell1ed Dlore highly than if they dealt 
only in truth. Novels afford us pastÍlne and keep us 
VOUn(f; but it is a Inost renlarkable eon11nentar y on 
"' 0 
the Inental and nloral construction of hUlnanity, th is 
preference of pleasing fiction to substantial fact; and 
yet, in the earlier processes of the Ininel, as we have 
seen, truth has its fascinations. 
In the dOlnain of sober history, pure unadulterated 
facts ,vere never in greater denutnel than in the pres- 
ent practical and Inaterial age. During tlIe past 
thirty centuries and Blore, the ,vorlJ has had its fill 
of \vindy speculations; bubbles blo,vn by ,yonderiug 
savages, half-crazed philosophers, and bigoted church- 
n1en. It is the ra,v Jnaterial that ,yorlds are nlade of: 
and guided by, and 1110re kno\vledge of the propelling 
po,ver that drives for,vard the n1Íghty l1lachine called 
civilization, that ,ve no,v desire to see and handle. 
History is not alone facts, not alone ideas, but facts 
in their relation to ideas. The duty of the historian 
is not only to present truth, but to denland its origin 
and significance. According to Cousin's conception: 
"To recall every fact, even the n10st rninute, to its 
generalla,v, to the la,v which alone causes it to be: 
to examine its relation ,vith other facts referred also 
to their la\vs ; and froln relations to relations to arrive 
at seizing the relation of the Inost fugitive particular- 
ity, to the 1110St general idea of an epoch; to the lofty 
rule of history." Continuing the saBle thoughts by 

"roude; "\Vhen historians have to relate great so- 
cial or Rpeculative changes, the overthro,v of a 1110n- 
archy or the establishnlent of a creed, they do but 
half their duty if they ll1erely relate the events. J n 
an account, for instance, of the rise of JV[aholnetan- 
iSln, it is not enough to describe the character of the 
prophet, the ends 'v hich he set before hin1, the 111eanS 
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which he Inade use of, and the effect \vhich he pro- 
duced; the historian Blust show ,vhat there ,vas in 
the condition of the eastern races ,,'hich enabled 
[a- 
hOlllet to act upon theul so po\verfully; their existing 
beliefs, their existing nIoral and political conJition." 
'Vhile laying the foundations of hit;tory for an inI- 
portant section of the \yorld, as did Herodotus, the 
\vriter should \vith Horace, in a serics of tablraux, 
'i- 
'vanfs, carry the reader into the yery heart of the sub- 
ject, and in the exall1ination of antecedents bring to 
his aid the luirror of Lao, by ,y hich the ulind as ,yell 
as the yisible forn1 is reflected. 
Certain 11101ecules are sure to assunle given shapes 
in aggregating; each element of lllatter has its o\vn 
fortll of crystalization. So it is \vith hUlnan societies; 
ascertain elelllental and individual qualities, and you 
111ay predict results. As the uniyersal brotherhood 
of Ulan beC0111eS l110re and 1110re apparent, the Drother- 
hood of history is no less recognized. Nations act 
and react on each other, and a history of one cannot 
be cOluplete \vhile relating nothing of another. Nor 
yet alone by years are historical epochs lllcasured. 
In modern history are things ancient, and in ancient, 
things Inodcrn. A century before Christ, the I1ülllans, 
in their intentions and actions, \vere 1110re like our- 
selves than wera their successors four or five centu- 
ries later. The strean1 of hUluan progress at the 
botton1 is compact and silent in its flo\v, ,yhile the 
surface abounds in eddies, \vhirlpools, and coulltcr- 
currents. The branches and foliage of the tree are 
in their substance equivalent to the volulllc and dian1c- 
tel' of the trunk froll} \vhich they shoot; so the life of 
luan is not that \vhich it no\v appears, a nct\vork of 
erratic enerO"ies, s,vayed byeyery ,yind of passion, but 
the sunl of \
ide.sprcad influence
, ,vhich, uprising \vith 
the Lirth of tin1c, unfolds froln roots of good and cvil. 
l\Iany of the exaggerations of hi
türy ha vc Hudou Lt- 
edly their origin ill t]lC \vriter's effort at bril1ian{\y in 
paiuting {\haracter; and nothing i
 truer than La 
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J Iarpe's renlark "On affaiblit toujours ce qui on ex- 
agère." Sue h efforts tend to perJition, for before tLe 
"Titer is a,vare of it he is sacrificing truth to sty Ie in 
an endeavor to please rather than to instruct. There 
are fe\v writers, \vho if they spoke truly could but 
adillit \vith Jean l
aul that "there ,vas a tilne when 
truth Charll1ed l11e less than itsol'narnent; the thought 
less than the forul in ,vhich it ,vas expressed." SOllle 
regard style of the first iUlportance; others make style 
secundary to substance. Tilne \vas, and not long 
since, ,vhcn style ,vas not only the lHan, but the book; 
,vhen naked facts \vere savagislns not adlllÌssible into 
conventional literature. Ornalnentation ,vas 1110re 
than dress, and dress nlore than the body. U n- 
LJSS lllintecl by philosophical and rhetorical flourish, 
the lDost golden of truths ,vere not current. Haply, 
llO\V \ve ,vill gladly take the gold \vhere\
er or in ,vllat- 
C\Ter form \ve find it, even if it be not already excllange- 
aLle coin. 
On the 'v hole we 11lay say that the heroic in histor- 
ical COIn position has given place to the scientific, the 
l'(Hnautic and popular to the austere and trutLful. 
\T et it is illlpussiLle ,vholly to Reparate rOlnance froIll 
reality. Fiction lllUSt have truth for its base, \y hile 

taid indeed Blust be the narrative \v hich is not til1gcd 
\vith rOlnancc. There are historical rOll)anCCS less 
l'(Hnantic tJlan the histories thcIllselycs-instancc the 
Cyrus of Xellophon as cOlllpared \vith the Cyrus of 
I-Ieruùotus. 
IAet, then, hin1 \vho in ,vriting history \vould bathe 
his rigid lilnLs in pools of inspiration, antI dip his an1- 
hitious pen in auroral colors, pray the gods that fancy 
luay not outstrip fact. 


To religion Blust be accorded the forelnost credit 
of sustainiJ1g alike ignorance an<llearning. rIhe posi- 
t
()ll cf its servants, frolH tlJe C'arly sorcerer, lnedicine- 
loan, and astrolc\ger, to the brahrnin, 11luczzin, or pope, 
ll!adc tl
cnl the IlliùJlcluen bct\Ve(
ll the lllasscs and 
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the a,ve-inspiring forces of nature, and rendered 
kno,vledgc, or the hiding of it, the object of their livL1q, 
the eÀ.cuse for their occupation, the apology for their 
existence. As the 111(ìanS for influence it bccanlo to 
thclll as current coin. 
The collection an<! transcription of legends and tradi- 
tions into the general ,vhole forilled part of their ,vork- 
iug capital. The leisure illlposed by their YO'Vs and con- 
di tions on priests, and Inonks, and anarchists, prolnoted 
their labors. Their character has been stalnped on 
Inost national literature, adding to the nlysticislll of 
ancient records. The Veda is as ,videly diffused in 
India as the religio-philosophic precepts of Confucius 
in the Celestial kingdo1l1, influencing the conduct of 
a large proportion of the hUlllan race. The Koran 
spreads over luan y sn1aller nationalities, and the Bible 
helped to shape the destinies of the advanced alnong- 
nations, perlneating the middle ages ,vith unparalleled 
tenacity. Not unlike these ,vas the influence of the 
Popul Vuh, and other ancient records of civilized 
Alnerica. 
The first of the historians who began to place on 
record the Inyths and traditions of their nation, Blade 
additions and variations of their o"\vn 1110stly ,vith a frank 
effort at truth; yet they ,ver
 not devoid of invention 
and ,vilful falsification. Dealing in the ilupossiLle, 
they readily fell back upon the supernatural to deliver 
thenl froB1 every dilen1lna; and being filled ,vith diln 
conceptions regarding the origin and end of thing8. 
and that insane fcr'
or, s0111etilnes called inspiration, 
they 'v ere well-conditioned to prepare for peoples just 
aroused from savaO"islu the bases of Inenta.l pabululn, 
ö . 
which ,veIl enough served the purpose for certaul 
\.\'nturies. 
The secular historian had to ,vait for the un folding 
of liberal ideaR, as in Greece, fostered like hilllself in 
the civilizing circle of foreign intercourse and trade. 
He ,vas a traveller, roused hy the excitelnent of n10- 
tion and the novelty of chaBging aspects, ,vhich also 
Ess \. YS AND MI
("EJ.L.\!'Y 7 
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brought comparison and judglnent. Inquiry and 
skepticislTI brought ilnprovenlent upon mere narrative, 
in philo
ophic history, to which further strength ,vas 
inlparted through the agency of cOlllpilation. Tll e 
subsequent halt in progress ,vas marked by the revival 
in the troubadour of Homeric reciters. 
Ilnprovelnent ,vas slow though perceptible. Follo,v- 
ing the glealn that breaks through the mist ,ve behold 
those who begin to weigh evidence; yet they venture 
only partially to force their ,yay through the traul- 
mels cast round them by veneration for the divine 
authority and national character of the earliest books. 
This is strongly illustrated by the chroniclers of the 
t\velfth and seventeenth centuries, ,vho D1ark therein 
also the retrogression of the I1liddle ages. 
J\Iodern hi
torians pride thelTIselves on being freed 
froID the superstitions which clouded the vie,vs of 
tlleir predecessors, and on having gainC'd a truer in- 
sight into events: but how shrouded are still their 
perceptions by inherited and acquired bias, and ho,v 
distorted by subordination to irrelevant ainls. Fe,v 
histories stand relieved froIn partisan spirit. SOll1e 
seek to u phold a liberal administration, others a con- 
servative policy; SOlne the influence of ecclesiastics 
and nobles, others to chanlpjon the cause of the 
masses; SOUle seek to justi
y tIle acts of a certain 
potentate, others to correct the o111issions or prejudices 
of recorders. The mere effort to strengthen their 
arguD1ent brings about coloring and exaggeration, 
even if it does not carry theln so far as the class 
which writes to prove SOlne predeterlnined proposi- 
tion, and \varp every fact to- fit the theory. r-rhen 
there are those who write for reputation and display, 
who strive to excel in the narration of SOU1e tale, 
to elaborate into romance some brilliant epoch or 
episode, too often at the expense of accuracy. Never.. 
theless ,ve encounter those ,vho ,vrite to tell the truth 
for the silnp1e love of it, actuated by a sense of 
fairness; and others there are who, confident in their 
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po,ver to control prcjudices and exaggerations, and to 
Jiscrin1inate, yield freely to style as \vell as arguIllcnt 
in order to Ï1npart force to the incident and thcory. 
In the chaulpionship of a dogllut or doctrinè by the 
religionist or scientist, fanaticisn1 in SOUle for1l1 is 
seldon} 'v holly separable. In regarù to the foriner, 
it is utterly iU1possible for hÏIn to see clearly "y here 
his faith is affected. He lnay be honest and conscien- 
tious, intelligent and virtuous; his very honesty and 
virtue are barriers bet\veen hin1 and truth. He has 
been taught to believe that upon his religion rests the 
universe, that his doctrina is the eillbodiinent of 
truth; that by his holy book all hU1l1an events, aU 
science, all history, all that has been anti is to be must 
be adjusted; that by his deity exist the eternal hi1ls, 
and a1l forces, attractive and repulsive, anù all ,vorlds, 
and all space, and light, and life, and titne. And as 
he has been taught, so he has pron1Ïsed to teach; he 
Illay not inyestigate; he is bound; he would say he 
is bound to the truth, but of that he 111ay not ques- 
tion, and he has no desire to question. He lllay not 
subscribe to lIlodern llliracles, but he Blust to aucicnt 
ones; he 111ay trust reason and science for the present, 
but for the past, his sacred book supplies all. The 
ilnprobable, Ï1npossible stories, the insane assertions 
of diln hUlnan intelligences, of blind ignorance, words 
of 111en spoken in the earlier stages of lllcntal devel- 
opll1ent-these and the like are to be taken as the 
onlnipotence of truth, olnnipotence and truth as pre- 
sented by nature, sense, and reason to the contrary 
not\vithstanding. 
In a sinlilar realnl of obscurity, blinded by the 
effulgence of inflo,ving light, stands the scientist ,,,ho 
subscribes to the unprovable propositions of S0111e 
school, or is seized by son1e conception of bis o\Yn, 
the establislnnent of which absorbs his Lest efforts, 
and becomes the dearest object of his life. 
Superstition is not alone of the past, nor is bigotry 
confined to religion. There is a fanaticism of liberty 
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as well as a fanaticisin of enslaven1ent. There is a 
bigotry of libertinism no less than a bigotry of secta- 
rianislll; there are in atheis1l1 zealots as blind as ever 
disgraced theisll1 or deisnl. The pope claims infalli- 
bility in the face of protests froin all unfettered 
lllinds; but dog111atic extren1Îsts, of whatsoever sect 
or creed, likewise aSSU111e infallibility in denouncing 
opinions opposed to their o\vn. U pOll a Procrustean 
bed of their o\vn dilnensions these liberalized latter- 
day contortionists place all who fall into their hands, 
cutting off the lilnbs that are too long for it, and 
stretching those that are too short. 
Of approxilnate starnp is undue bias in favor of 
one's o\vn people or country. This failing, still re- 
garded in Inany quarters as a virtue, is \yorse in some 
respects than the bigotry arising frorll religious beJief, 
and denotes narro"\vness of nlÎnd. 
" One historian after another sets himself to write 
the panegyric of his favorite period," says Gold\vin 
SnlÎth, "and each panegyric is an apology or a false- 
hood." The hornily of glowing patriot or zealous 
sectarian is not history but verbiage. Let aU that is 
\vorthy of censure in state, church, and society be con- 
delllned; let all that is \vorthy of praise be extolled; 
but let not censure and praise be DIeted out according 
to the 111axilns of country or creed. Patriotism is but 
a forin of egotisl11., which must be circumscribed if not 
laid entirely asiJe. Let us 111eet every age and nation 
upon the broad platfornl of hUll1anity, llleasuring no 
luau's conscience by our own but by the conscience of 
nature, and condernning cruelty and injustice wherever 
we find it, \vhether in Hebre\v, Turk, or Christian, 
Spaniard or Anglo-Saxon. It is no less un\vise than dis- 
honest to wage vituperative warfare against any nation 
or sect as such. Would he keep pellucid the strealll 
of thought, \vith his piety and patriotisll1. the writf'r of 
history will have little to do. "N othing endures ex- 
cept that which is necessary, and history occupies it- 
self onl
T with that which endures," observes l\I.Cousin. 
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Other obstacles interpose in foruls infinite to \varp 
our conceptions of incidents and character. There i8 
tile intellectual bias, the inlpos
ibility of reproducill O' 
in our o\vn n1Ïnds the thoughts and abstractions 
 
others; the en1otional bias, in \vhich category lnay be 
placed the \vhole range of passion, fau1Ïly and class, 
loves and hates, \vith their nUluberless sYlupathies 
and antipathies; the educational bias, and luany 
others. 
Illlpartiality and clearness must not be confounded 
or obscured, even by a strong detestation of the hate- 
ful or an absorbing achniration for the excellent. The 
effects and lessons of both have to be duly enlphasizetl, 
yet the ,vriter IDust rise aboye the exciteillent ,vhich 
he hilnself seeks to rouse by incident or style. Like 
the general, he 1l1USt inspire ellthusiasnl \vithout al- 
lo\ving hiInself to be carried a,vay by it. '.Vhile ap- 
parently yielding to the elllotions a\vakelled by varying 
occurrences, he lllUSt ever be on his guard to restrain 
those syulpathies \vithin bounds, or he beco1l1es Ull- 
trustworthy. 
There are Inany yet renlaining an10ng the guilds 
and schools \vho prefer graceful fiction to ungaiuly 
fact, and the older and Inore learned and Blore refineò 
the school, the closer they hug their superstitions and 
deny conflicting truths. They have been taught, aud 
sagely; the world's storehouse of kno\vledge has been 
opened to then1, and they have beon able to secure 
n10re of it to thenlselves than usually falls to the lot 
of Ulan; perchance they receive their daily food by 
holdino' to certain doctrines; at all events, they seCln 
too re;dy to \VelCOllle any shaUl ,vhich \vill bolster up 
their learning, as against any reality ,vhich 
vil1. over- 
throw it. To pander to the passions or pr(
uchcos of 
a class, to rOl1Utllce for the pleasure of idle brains, or 
dra\v thrilling pictures for tho alnu
en1ent of J
ll 
intellects, ,vhatever else it n1ay be, IS not to ,yrlte 
history. 
N 0 less indispensable than frceJOl1l froln sue h de- 
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basing shackles is fearlessness in the portrayal of con- 
telnporaneous events. 
The inlpartial judge should be a satisfied lnan- 
satisfied with place and possessions, and as free froln 
vanity as frolIl alubition. He should have nothing to 
gain by the expression of any opinion or in advocating 
any principle, and if loss attends such expression, he 
should be ready to sustain it. There may not be 
Inany historians \v ho. like Paulus J ovius, would write 
openly as they ,vere bribed, \vho would assign illus- 
trious acts or noble pedigree to those who paid for 
thenl, and ,vho ,,,"ould blacken Hnd vi1ify the name cf 
him \vho refused to buy fanle; yet there are enough 
over \vhom other nIotiyes and influences hold sway 
sufficient to lnake their record far fronl just. 
HUlne piqued hilllself on his judicial fairness, and 
yet ,vould alter or reverse a fact to suit lás printer. 
\Vhat kind of a historian is he ,vhose cllarnI of style 
and whose exquisite grace and yiyacity of narration 
haye captivated so Inany readers, and of '\vhom De 
Quincey 111Ïght justly say, "Upon any question of fact, 
Hurne's authority is none at all 1" l\Iacaulay hated 
the Quakers, hated the duke of Marlborough, ido1ized 
William III.-conditions \v holly unfitting hilIl to 
write truthfully. 
When Douglas Jerrold ,vent to Paris, and anlidst 
the scenes then stirring the capital attelnptf'd tho rôle 
of special correspondent for his o,vn journal, \vriting 
fronl strange nooks, as George Hodder says, a\vith- 
out the accustollled ilnplolnents of his calling, and far 
removed from those donlestic influences ,vhich he 
often confessed quickened his ilnpulses and chastened 
his understanding," he felt that the same ,york could 
have been done better at home. "Then his cOIIlpanion 
ren1Ínùed hin1 that he canIe there for facts, he angrily 
exclailned, "Dan111 the facts I I don't "\\Tant facts." 
History is a lIlagician's bottle, out of which \VO can 
pour any kind of ,vine the hU111an appetite craves. 
Sophocles pictureù hun1anity as i
 ought to be; Eurip- 
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ides as it was. Thucydides wrote down delllOCl'acy, 
Tacitus illlperialism. Was eithpr of thelll true to the 
interests of the opposite side 1 Would they not have 
been accounted. as traitors by their respective parties 
had they been ,vhol1y irnpartial, and n1Íght not tIleir 
nallles and ,yorks have soon perished in consequence 1 
:ßIacaulay looks upon the ills of the English poor tVlO 
centuries Lack; CoLLett and Hallam d,vell l1l0re upon 
their cOlnforts. Read one, and you Í1nagine theln the 
Blost 111Ïscrable of lllortals; read the others, and you 
think how nluch happier people were then than no,v. 
To the character of Philip II Prescott applies the 
,vords bigoted, perfidious, suspicious, cl'uel, 'v hich 'v ere 
enough for even so po,verful a prince, Lut ,vhen }'Iot- 
ley ad.ds to these the terlns pedant and idiot, one be- 
gins to ,vonder ho,v such a driveller ,vas able to rnanage 
his estate of half a ,vorld so long and so ,vella 
The ,vriter of history need not be a genius-indeed, 
genius is ordinarily too erratic for faithful plodding- 
but he 111Ust be a fair Ulan, a man of sound sense, good 
j uùglnent, and catholicity of opinion; of Lroad ex- 
perience and a ,vide range of kno,v ledge. ,,-rhile 
guarding against a too free indulgence of that love of 
personalities ,vhich, latent in sinlple n1ÏllJs, begins in 
gossip and boyish stories, and culminates in biography 
and history, he ,vill never ho]J hitllself above anything 
,vhich affects hunlan nature, however hUluLlc, nor be- 
lo\v those abstract generalities ,vhich are a later pro- 
duct, the result of ßtudy and experience. He should 
be possessed of the faculty of abstraction to the de- 
gree of double sense and opposite natures, so that he 
Inay clearly see the t,vo sides there are to eycry prop- 
osition and every hUlnan character, and thus be ena- 
bled to reconcile th e antaO'onisms of nlind and elnotions. 
L) 
A practical ilnagination, calm energy', and cautious 
speculation, should underlie all his effiH
t
. It i
 the 
historian's duty to fill vacant 
pace8 'Ylth probahle 
e\ycnts or as Porter says: "The l )o,vcr ,v hen trained 
, . 
and used in the search after historic truth be- 
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comes "\\That is called the historic imagination, which 
by long practice becolnes so discriminating and so 
trustworthy as to be termed the historic sense." 


All this is very well in nubibus. It is easy enough 
to point out defects and tell how history should be 
,vritten, easier far than to find the model historian. 
Wholly to abstract thought fronl falsifying influences, 
to divorce Inilld fronl its superstitions, its hollo,v nlax- 
ims, and its Inoral phantasnls, is not possible. Before 
attempting it let Ithuriel and Zephon search for Satan 
in paradise, and let Lucifer cleanse his abode of every 
worthy quality. Between opinion and experience, 
cognition and elnotion, there is perpetual antagonisln. . 
How little we know of nature, of ourselvee, of our 
neighbor I How little of inlpartial thought there is 
even among those who nlost earnestly seek it I 
The infant beholds the Inoon ,vithin its grasp, and 
learns but gradually how unreliable are his perceptions 
in this and other directions without the correcting 
nlediuln of experience. The artist has recourse to 
delusive lnethods to convey to the observer a truer 
idea of his ,york, to correct the aberrations of the eye 
and mind. The sculptor curves the colulnn to secure 
an apparent straightness of outlines; the painter 
shades the background to convey aërial perspective or 
project his figures; the nlusician uses no,v slo\v, no\v 
fast vibrations to soothe or anilnate his listeners. 
Without skilful exaggeration the poeUl, heroic or 
idyllic, would fail in its purpose. Likewise in history, 
although in minor degree, writers find it often neces- 
sary to elnphasize, in more or less forcible Inanner, 
certain incidents in order to raise then} to due pron1Ï- 
nence above the general level, to produce a proper 
contrast. Coloring of sty Ie is permissible to relieve 
Inonotony, or to secure an appreciation of a trait or 
happening comnlensurate "\\Tith its lInportance; all, 
ho,vever, ,vithin the bounds requisite alone for strength- 
ening truth, while keeping the reins of thought ever 
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under control. A battle cop-ILl not be effectually de- 
pictcd in the Inonotone applicable to the euulllcration 
of le
islative enactlnents, nor a humorous occurrence 
in tl
 strain required for tragedy. 


In this age of rapid transition fruIn olle state of 
thought to another, SaIne n1Ïght consider it ahnost a 
necessity for the writer of history at the outset to de- 
clare his Inethod of investigation in the study of social 
pheno111ena, whether he inclines to the side of the super- 
natural interference theory, to the influeuce of the indi- 
vidual \villsof greatn1ell in social affairA, or to the theory 
of evolution and the unchangeable operation of prinlor- 
dialla,v. The political speaker, or pulpit orator-and 
to these I n1Ïght add nine-tenths of the book-writers- 
\vho does not appear before the public as a partisan 
or a sectarian of son) e sort, and hence prepared to 
suppress half the truth in support of bis opinion, is 
regarded as little better than beside hiulself Better 
than plain truth we love to li8ten to that \vhieh pleases 
the ear and absorbs the fancy, and he ,vho speaks to 
us thus speaks truth; him we will feed, and clothe. 
and praise, for he it is \vho holds ovcr us the grateful 
shades of ignorance. On the other hand those \yho 
love light n10re than self-opinionated blindness can, 
perhaps, listen or read as profitably, if they kno\v at 
once the color and calibre of the speaker's or \vriter's 
nlind. "Broader and deeper Illust "
e ,vrite our an- 
nals," says Elnersoll, "froln an ethical reformation, 
froln an influx of the ever nc\v, eyer sallitive conscience, 
if \ye ,vould trulier express our central and \vide- 
related nature, instead of this old chronology of selfish- 
ness and pride to 'v hich ,ve have too long lent 
" 
our eyes. 
Yet the kno,vledge of the end fron1 the beginning 
tends to O I Jcrate ao'ainst exact narration or yie\ys. 
o 
Ho,v differont to the eye of an obs(
r\'cr appeal' the 
carria(fe and conduct of one in court if he be told the 
..., 
individual is culprit or judge I If to a stranger the 
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1110st innocent Juan that \valks the street ,vas pointed 
out as a thief and an assassin, villainy \vould seein to 
lurk about his heels and display itself in every feature. 
Then too, it is one thing to write fanaticisln for fan- 
atics or weave fustian for delnagogues, and quite an- 
other to \vrite for those ,vith Wh0111 a mere assertion, 
ho,vever strongly nlade, \vill not take the place of 
\vell-digested facts anJ logical conclusions. 
History repeats itself, ,ve are told. Yet like Inost 
lllaxiu1s this is too frequently 111isapplied. l\Ian's 
progress-and history is but the Tecord of this pro- 
gress-though infinitely variable in its phenolllcna, 
and like physicalllature in1111utable in its la\vs, never, 
strictly speaking, repeats itself. HUlnan nature, like 
physical nature, and the nature of all created things, is 
unchangeable. Like conditions produce like results; 
:Lud in as far as the conditions of to-day are sin1ilar to 
the conditions of a hundred or a thousand years ago, 
in so far, and no farther, does history repeat itself. 
There is lnore truth in the idea that recent events 
present thelllselves at too short range to De seen as 
an entirety, and hence are unfit for historical record. 
'
rilne Inust be allo,ved for insignificant detail, and in- 
terests purely local and personal, to subside, and all 
parts of the occurrence to aSSUlne proper proportions. 
The 111en1ber of a society, daily cOilllningling \vith his 
fello\vs, is not only 11JSO facto incapacitated for judging 
itnpartially that society, but he cannot right1y esti- 
lllate eontelnporaneous neighboring societies. His 
sYll)pathies and antipathies \varp his judgillent, and 
if he attelnpts to bend it straight, likely enough he 
crooks it in the opposite direction. Phrynichus, the 
dnllnatist, ,vas fined for breaking the rule of his art, 
and presenting the fall of l\liletus and th'3 attendant 
,voes so soon after the occurrence as to excite the 
f-iynlpathy of the audience to a painful degree. Great 
actions should be presented in their sin1 plicity, not 
in their c0111plexity, and this can be done ouly at sorne 
distance, in ti111e, froI11 the date of their occurrence. 
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As Taine truly says: "La yérital,]e histoire 
s'élè,-e à 
entilnellt quantI l'historien COn}1nenCC it dC'IUê- 
leI', à travers la distance des t('nlp
, 1'hollllne \-ivant, 
agissallt, donllé de passions, llluni d'habitudes, avcC' sa 
yoix et sa physionolllÏe, avec ses gestes et ses habits, 
distinct et cOlnplet COI11lne celuí que tout a l'heure 
nous avons quitté dans la rue," 
At the saine tilne there luay be occasions \vhen it 
is ilnpraC'ticable for a ,vriter to confine hill1self to the 
renlote in history, ,vhen ilnportant inC'idents and 
events cOIning to his kno\vlcdge ,vould be lost if left un- 
recorded, or it 111ay be deelned best SOlllctillles to brin<f 
. 0 
a narratIve down to a lliodern date rather than lcave 
the \vork unfinishcd. Kernels of pern1anent history 
can be selected {ron1 current 
vents. 
Practical life and our vie\vs of the after-life, are 
based upon life and opinion as entcrtained in the past. 
All10ng the three sources for our kno\yledge of the 
past, personal observation, the testin10ny of eye- 
witnesses, and circulnstantial evidence, the former 
are naturally preferable. Yet circu1l1stantial evi- 
dence Inay in son1e instances be stronger than tes- 
ti1nonial evidence. For cxalnple, no evidence is l:lore 
true than that \vritten by reptiles on the hotto1n of 
the sea, by insects in the rocks, or by plants and ani- 
Ina1s in the sand. Again, a bullet in the brain ,vitI. 
a hole in the skull corresponding to that \vhich a pis- 
tol- ball usually lnakes, is better proof that the 1Han 
\vas shot, than ,vould be the assertion of a pretended 
eye-\vitness open to the charge of faulty vision. 
AlthouO'h there are phcno111ena in the science of 
hU111an n
ure C01nn10n to all, yet the condition and 
charactcr of every 1Han differ froln those of every 
otlH'r lnan. Then, to the saInc Ininds things appear 
different at different tinlCS. 'Tision is affected by tinlC 
and place. The \vorld seen1S yery ]arq-c to tl:e"' un.so- 
phisticated. To the young luall I'etUI'I11ng to 11l
 clnld- 
hood home after anabscn.ce of rears, a general shrInkage 
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appears to have taken place; sizes have d\vindled and 
distances shortened. l\Iany phases of hUlllan charac- 
ter there are \vhich, like certain physical elelnents, act 
paradoxically \vhen brought in contact. 'There are 
t\VO clear liquids which \vhen n1Ïxed becon1e opaque 
n1ud; there are t\VO cold liquids \vhich \vhen brought 
together becollle boiling hot. SOlne of the most dia- 
bolical acts ever \vitncssed have been connnitted by 
brethren of the saIne faith warring on each other. 
'Vhat ,ve now call illfalllous deeds Inay have been 
done by those ,vho in their day ,vere regarded as good 
Inen, and Inany good deeds have been done by those 
,vhose nalTIe \ve lnay justly consign to infalny; for by 
their teachings no less than by their fruits \ve l11ay 
kno\v thenl. \Ve Blust not forget what the world 
o\ves to its bad n1en, nor ho\v Bluch civilization is in- 
debted to things ,vhich are nu\V called evil. In judg- 
ing by the light of conscience, it lllakes a vast difference 
\vhose conscience is to be the guide, and at \v hat place 
and period in the annals of the race it \vas exercised. 
Conscience is like a piece of \vrought steel, its value 
depending upon the quality. \Vell telnpered ,vith 
reason, it perfornls its functions fairly. It has often 
guided Inankind into the Inost shalneful atrocities, to 
Christian butcheries, the very irony of Christian love. 
The Spanish inquisitors who burned heretics for 
Christ's sake \vere 1110St conscientious and respectable 
lHen. "There is no beast Blore sayage than nlan, 
when he is possessed of po\ver equal to his passion," 
says Plutarch. While the effect of a Lad act is in no 
,vise lessened by a praise\vorthy 1notive, and \vhile 
such an act Inerits a priori as severe conden1nation as 
if cOl111nitted froln a bad Inotiye, yet judgment upon 
the character of the actors in the two cases should be 
rendered very differently if \ve \vould not fall into the 
error of \veighing the virtue of one against the vice of 
another, the cruelty of one against the hunlanClless 
of ?-nother, loyalty against treachery, rather than 
agaInst a loftier standard. 
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Standards diffcr. 'Vhat is right or expedient in 
one age or nation Inay not be right and expcdient in 
another age and nation. Opinion changes; 11lillcl 
evolves. and thought bccon1cs lnaterial, 
nd \VO fÌn([ 
the 11l0st en1Ïllcnt of geologists, Sir Charles Lyell, 
after holding for forty years to the doctrine of special 
creation, lllaking it the corncr-stone of his intellectual 
structure through nine editions of his ,york, ,vholly 
abandoning the theory in the tenth. 
l\Iediæval legends \\Tere born of a titHe when there 
\vas little inclination to question their authenticity, 
and little 0pportunity to distinguish bet\veen the true 
and the false. l\Iodern canons of lllorality arc not 
applicable to the measurelllcnt of luediæyal character. 
Like\vise ('are should be taken to <listing uish Let\veen 
the various standards elnployed by different persons. 
Thus, one ,vould regard a poet as posscssing ihe high- 
est type of intellect, another a philosopher, another a 
reforlner. One \vould nalne Shakespeare, one N e\v- 
ton, one Luther, as the greatest of 111e11. To the 
miser, ,vho can þe luore exalted in every virtue than 
a Rothschild; to a disciple of the nlanly art, \v ho is 
there 1110re ,vorthy of irnitation than the challlpion 
prize-fighter? When in the region of shado\vs, 1\1en- 
ippus asked lVlercury to sho\v hinl the notaLle \vorthies 
of the past gone thither. "Y'ollder on your right," 
he said, "are Hyacinthus, and Narcissus, Nireus, 
Achilles, Tyro, Helen, and Leda." "I see nought 
but bones and bare skulls," replied l\Ienippus, "all 
very alike." " Yet all the poets have gone into rap- 
tures about those very bones \vhich you seeHl to look 
upon ,vith such contempt." Thus it is in history. 
Those we praise or censure are dust, as \ve soon shall 
be. Let us speak of thenl justly, as \ve shall wish 
others to speak of us. 
Social phenOll1Cna, the last to be brought under the 
surveillance of science, are the most difficult of all in- 
vestiaations. Human character al\va
Ts appears before 
us iut:) ever-chano'in<Y colors. There is no such thing 
\::) t:) ......, 
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as human nature apart fronl physical nature. As in 
plants, so the ovule of 11 Ulnan nature, clothed in its 
o\vn integunlents and enclosed in its pericarp, lies in 
en
 Lryo en1 bedded in the albulnen that feeds it, burst- 
ing \vhich it finds itself ever suLject to the governance 
of ne\v surroundings. The 1nilieu of proclivities and 
passions is the air breathed, the earth trodden on, and 
the sky gazed in to. Th us it is that great artists 
and great authors are al\vays keenly alive to the in- 
fluence of external nature over Inind and enlotion. So 
nlultitudinous, and intricate, and interdependent are 
the la\vs \vhich govern nlental phenolnena, so diversi- 
fied are the agencies \vhich determine hUlnan charac- 
ter, that only an approxilnate kno\vledge of lnankind 
is possible. Isolated facts, in this connection, are of 
little value; in sequent circulllstances, converging 
fran1 innuL11erable sources, and reaching back to the 
beginning of tillle, and in the innulnerable influences 
which rise within, and breathe upon, and play about 
the individual-if these could be kno\vn, Inight be 
found the causations of character. 
Protagoras said, "J\fan is the JIleaSUre of all things." 
But how shall we lneasure lnan? Our conceptions of 
our neighbor are of necessity autornorphic. We judge 
others Ly ourselves; ho\v else shall \ve judge thenl? 
True, no t\VO rninds or characters are alike; 11ence, 
autolnorphic conceptions, and, inductively, all concep- 
tions of hUlnan character are Inore or less erroneous. 
We Inay cOlnpare this arm or intel]ect \vith that arm 
or intellect, lneasure one lllan Ly another nlan, one 
age or nation by another age or nation, but abstract 
nleasurelnents are less easily nlade. Consider alone 
ho\v inseparable frorn the 11li;;'ù of the investigator are 
inherent distortions and sectional prejudices, ,vhich 
obstruct or render notional even attelTIpts at concrete 
perceptions. In the question, "That is lTIorality? ,ve 
are unable to clearly distinguish innate principles 
frorn those ,vhich spring fronl association. 
With Herr Teufelsdröckh one lllust look through 
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the coat and throuO'h the skin it covers if one would 
" 
kno\v the nlan. \Vhere feeling is to be propitiated, 
fc,v Inay boast the subtlety of the serpent, for fc\v 
carry the heart so near the head. He \vho atteillpts 
to portray character should guard as much against 
the hallucinations of his own llJÏnd, the delusions of 
his o\vn vision, as against falsity in fact, forD1, or col- 
oring. Fron} a Lanoon, the earth's surface next the 
observer appea.rs not convex but concave. Inferences 
fron1 the clearest data Inay be illogical and untrue. 
Delllocritus laughed at everything; Heraclitus wept 
at everything. To one, the \vorld and all it contained 
seelHed unreal and ridiculous, objects of mirth to a 
\vise U1an, \vhile to the ot.her there ,vas nothing but 
\vhat called for tears. 
Ian, he cries, is only to be 
pitieJ; the ,vorld is one of \vickedness, fit only for 
destruction. Evil reigns; pleasure is not pleasure; 
kno,vledge is ignorance; life is but a ,vinter's day. 
'Vere it possible even to kncnv self; to dive into 
the depths of our o\vn consciousness, and dra,ving 
aside the veil, scan the strange conglolneration of op- 
posing forccs, and Inark off the ego and the non-ego; 
could \ve step \vith in the shrine, aud exanÚnc the Ina- 
chinèry of our \vondrous life, note the ticking of ob
o- 
lete fornlulas and the unfolding of divine intuitions; 
could ,ve place free-,vill and necessity under analysis, 
fathonl the duality of our nature, decolnpose the falsity 
of seen1Íng reality and the reality of falsity, and ascer- 
tain \v hence the ascelldenc y of these va<raries and the 

 ð 
subordination of those-\ve 111ight then understand 
\vhat is due to intrinsic self and \vhat to intractable 
circulnstances. Could ,ve pIny the critic after this 
fashion, ,ve 111ight tell \vhy feeling has so much 11101'0 
p<)\v('r over us than reason; ,vhy we feed our paRsions 
ouly to give thern strength to devour us; ,vhy, ,yith 
scarcely a consciousness of our inconsistency, ,ve per- 
sist in deceiving ours31vcs and accepting as tru0 \vhat 
\ve kno\v to be false; \vhy \ye daily ten1pt death, 
struggling for ,ve kno\v not \vhat, yet intensify hope 
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to prolong life; why \ve conllnit a \vrong in order to 
ac
omplish a right; why \ve conceal our nobler part, 
turn our baser qualities like porcupine quil1s to the 
\vorld, then roll ourselves in the dust to hide then1. 
When once we kno\v all this, \ve have then but to 
turn our eyes \vithin and there Lehcld, as in a mirror, 
that alter ego, our neighbor. 

10111US blan1ed Jupiter because in creating n1an he 
put no \vindo\v in his breast through \vhich the heart 
IDig ht be seen. l\Ion1us \vas a sleepy god, and \ve 
1110rtals are likewise troubled \vith a lack of insight 
into hUll1an character. No doubt Jupiter could have 
done better. J\lan is far frolH a perfect creation. 
But as the gods sa\v fit to do no l110re for us, Inay \ve 
not no\v do s0111ething for ourselves ? Were not the 
eyes of J\IOlllUS SOlne\vhat at fault as \yell as the fingers 
of Jupiter 1 If 'YO lay aside the narro\ving prejudices 
of birth and education, under the influences of \vhich 
it is ilnpossible to balance nicely the actiuns of Inen, 
may \ye not discover here and there openings into the 
so ul ? 
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CRITICISM. 


Ich bin ein Feind von Explicationen; man betrügt sich oder den Andern, 
und meist Leide. 


-Goethe. 
Iln'appartient qu'aux grands hommes d'avoir de grands défants. 
-La Rochefoucaulda 
Los hombres famosos Dor sus increllios, los gran(les po
tas, los ilustres 
historiadores siempre, ó LIas mas :czes, son emLiùiados de aqucllos que 
tiellell por gusto, y por particular entretenimiento, juzgar 108 escnto5 
agenos, sin aver dado algunos proprios à la luz dellllUUQO, 
-Cervantes. 


PROTAGORAS begins his treatise On the Gods, in 
these \vords: "Respecting the gods, I anl unable to 
kno\v \v hether they exist or do not exist." A \vriter 
opens a chapter On the Snakes in Ire]and, by saying, 
"There are no snakes in Ireland." vVe can hardly 
affirn1 that there is no such tb ing as criticisln, but if 
any exist, it is of doubtful interpretation. There are 
trieks in all trades, but there are few trades that are 
all tricks. There are SOIne honest IHen who are critics; 
there is even such a thing as fair criticislTI. 
rherc 
are many \vho try to be just; there are yet Inore \vho 
are anlÏable; a great nlauy in this \vorld are politic; 
hundreds of thousands are obliged to live. 
The office is one of honor, and honorably filled 
is of benefit to the cOffilnunity. Books are the 
great civilizers of the race, the store-houses of kno\vl- 
edge, the granaries of intellectual food. Therefore to 
designate in all candor \v hic h books of those that are 
Blade are, indeed, public pabululn, and \vhich are 
stra\v; carefully and conscientiously to exalnine and 
explain, one l1lan for the miHion, the publications 
which arc conducive or detrilnelltal, in \vhole or in 
ESSA YS AND :MISCELLANY 8 ( 113 ) 
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part, to learning and progress, is one of the most iln- 
portant and noblest works in ,vhich Inan can be en- 
gaged, Vl hile to prostitute the powers requisite for 
such a position is one of the basest. 
So ,vith regard to newspaper strictures on men. 
The journalist ,vho as a sacred duty strives to cleanse 
the community of its pollutions, \v ho searches out and 
exposes ,vickedness in high and lo\v places, ,vho holds 
up to public scorn evil purposes and practices, derelic- 
tion of duty in public officials, suLversion of the law, 
prostitution of politics, injustice, bribery, iniquitous 
111onopoly, and all ilnmorality, einploys diyine func- 
tions for the highcst benefit of Inan. On the other 
hand, he who, through fear or fayor, or for n1oney, or 
popularity, or to increase the circulation of his journal, 
or through prejudice, or fanaticislll, or jealousy, turns 
frorn the path of rectitude, and vilifies the good ,vhile 
allowing the bad to escape, is a curse to the comIllU- 
nity. And worst of all, nlost vile and lnost detestaLle, 
is the hypocrite ,vho strikes in the dark,. ,vho, ,vhile 
pretending to pure integrity, sells hin1self and his in- 
fluence for personal, benefit, panders to depraved pub- 
lic taste, advocates iniquitous nleasnres, or vilifie
 
frotn personal spite good IneD ,vhose \vays are honest 
and ,vhose lives have been devoted to praiseworthy 
efforts. Such a Ulan, or a ne\vspaper proprietor ,vho 
will allo,v such creatures to cra,\\TI about hin1 and in- 
sert slanders in his journal, is a viHain of the deepest 
dye, more deserving of the hangman's rope than many 
,vho suffer thereat. 
J\tfore than ever before, during these days of exten- 
sive book-making, the scholar Îlnmersed in his inves- 
tigations, the teacher, the general reader, need the 
opinion of qualified persons on the respective Il1erits 
of books as they appear, need the conscientious opinion 
of discriminating critics. It is ilnpossible other\vise 
for a specialist, even, to keep under control the so 
rapidly nlultiplying literature relative to his depart- 
ment. Indeed, opinions and controversies have becolne 
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so numerous that \ve shall soon require revie,vs of re- 
vie,vers; for on the ,yorks of SOUle authors, Inore has 
been written than bv the authors thenlselves. 
1Iany have essay
d criticism; sonle have achieved 
it. AlthouO"h critical talent is ranked a little lo,ver 
than creati,

 talent, on the ground that in free creative 
po\vcr lHan finds exercise for his higheEt capabilities, 
yet in all the field of letters nothing is more difficult 
of attainlnent than pure criticisnl,-llot that conven- 
tional article so freely flaunted in our faces by aspiring 
youths or censorious 01<.1 IHen, of 'v hich Destouches 
says, "La critique est aisée et l'art est difficile," but 
the intelligent expression of truthful opinion resulting 
fro III un biassed inquiry. 'Vith comparative ease, 
froll} the delicate filalnent of his inspiration the poet 
lnay spin stanzas, but onu1Îscience, justice, goodness, 
and truth, all the attributes of the deity, scarcely 
suffice for the qualifications of the perfect critic. 
In no department of literature is there Inore skilled 
hUlnbug elnployed than in criticism. Writers of 
every other class sail under colors which enable the 
reader to forn1 SOlne idea of their craft, and 'v hither 
it is driving. He lnay be knave or fanatic, philosopher 
or fool, who deals in history or rOlnance, science or 
religion; he 111ay be conscientious and exact, or n1en- 
dacious, ignorant, and superstitious; but whatever he 
is, the intelligent reader can approxilnately place hiln, 
and attach a tolerably correct value to his ,york. But 
the critic finds hilnself in a peculiar position. He 
must be wiser than all lnen, abler than all, and of 
more experience than any; for if he is not, then is he 
no critic. 
The fault is not his; he is generally a very good 
fello\v; but too often he is placed at the treadle of the 
machine and instructed to do certain work in a certain 
way, and he lllUSt obey. Fifty thousand revie,vers in 
Europe and Alncrica are enlployed to tell ,vhat five 
thousand authors have done or are doing, non1Ínally 
to read, analyze, prove, and truthfully value their 
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\vork, rea]]y to dif'play learning and acu men in 
the service of their respective journals. It is a diffi- 
cult position, and one which should be better paiJ, 
that of too often sacrificin a fair-Illindedness and in- 
tegrity for policy or subordinating thelTI to prejuJice, 
that of pretending to a superiority \\?hich one does not 
possess, that of appearing erudite and honest when 
one is not. This ainong the fifty thousand is the rule, 
but to \v hich there are exceptions. 
That l1l0st of the books ,vritten never shou]d have 
had being; that nlost authors are ]nen who display 
their stupidity through a desire for notoriety, or other 
ain bition, and should be put down; that this flooding 
the \vorld with ,vorthless books appealing to nlankind 
for exan1Ïnation and judgl1lent is a nuisance, and a 
detrÍlnent to learning and refineinent, has nothing to 
do with it. The lack of honesty and sincerity in 
praising a poor buok is as culpable as in condelnning 
a good one. And even ,vorse than this is so nlagnify- 
iug the non-essential fáults of a rea11y good book, and 
on1itting to 11lention its merits, as to leave the impres- 
sion that it is wholly bad, ,vhich is a trick very COII1- 
Ulon ,vith 111alevolent and unprincipled critics. It is 
the utter soIling of hin1self to the prejudice, popularity, 
bigotry, or pecuniary advantage of hinlself or another 
that lies at the bottoln of all false criticism. 
This literary gauging <-tnd estÍ1nating of values is a 
matter ,vhieh, COlnes hOlne to every \vriter, whether 
his labors be in the field of science, and in the study 
of a particular branch, or in the all-elnbracing province 
of the historian, \vho nlust analyze alike individuals 
and C011l11lUnities, institutions and events, authorities 
and critics. Says the talented author of Causeries dlt 
Lundi, "Criticism is an inyontion, a perpetual creation. 
O
c needs to renew, to repeat continually his observa- 
tion and study of men, even of those he kno,vs best 
and has portrayed; other,vise he runs the risk of par- 
tially forgetting then1, and of forIlling ilnaginary ideas 
of then1 ,vhile rememberin
 theine No one has a 
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right to say, 'I understand n1en.' All that one can 
tl'u]y say is, 'I aUI in a fail' \yay to understand theUl.'" 
1\lore of this ideal applÌcation and conscientiousness 
on the part of the critic is due to both authors and 
readers, that one may not be injured or the other 
Inisl(
d. Every author, except of course the few 
sensible ones, believes his ,vol'k to be, if not the Lest 
that ever ,vas ,vritten, at least the equal of any, and 
the inferior of n01l8. He has no intention of allo,ving 
it to rest in the disrnal shades of silence, preferring 
publicity at all hazards. SOlnetin1es he deserves the 
condelnnation he receive:-;, but earnest and honest 
effort should never be lnet by ridicule, even though 
the author be an ignoranlus. His honesty n1Ïght be 
respected even though his ability ,vere not. Readers 
of books, Inean,yhile, justly object to an ilnposition on 
the part of a critic ,vhich prevents his perusal of a 
good book, or causes him to waste his tiIue over a 
worthless one. 
For so ancient an art, criticism should be farther 
advanced than it is. Little progress seeU1S to have 
been nlade since that day ,vhen crîed the unhappy 
Juan of U z, "0, that n1Ílle adversary had ,yritten a 
book! " He had been cOlllforted and criticized by his 
friends ,veIl-nigh to death, and he asked no better 
opportunity for squaring accounts ,vith his eneluy, 
The art seen1S to have been founded upon the same 
Jnoraìity, 'v hich was to half love your friends and 
,vholly hate your enelnies; to half recogniz8 and flat- 
ter your o\vn prejudices as spoken by another, and 
'v holly to condenln all antagonislll to your opinions 
\vhereycr found. Instead of sinlple inquiry, as it pro- 
fessed to be, it ,vas arbitrary inquisition, totally unlike 
Christ's criticisll1 ,vhen he judged 111en and women. 
In the world of letters are three scyeral classes of 
critics; there is the critic by instinct, the critic by 
education, and the critic ,vho is no critic. The first 
are those who judge by inspiration, like Hazlitt or 
Sainte-Beuve, llleasuring the book and the author at 
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a glance. It is claimed for both of th ese \vriters that 
their criticisnls are divinations rather than the results 
of investigation. Beneath their all-searching gaze 
the author might ask ,vith Venus, who, on beholding 
her statue at Cnidos, cried, "Where sa,v Praxiteles 
me thus nude 1" They read a book as a necromancer 
reads his victim. Then COlne those who, being intel- 
ligent and ,veIl-read, are charged with leanling of so 
susceptible a nature that as soon as a fe\v facts of a 
,vriter come under their eye, ignition ensues, and like 
a flash of gunpowder sufficient of their knowledge, 
colorpd SOlllewhat by the contents of the book they 
revie,v, is discharged on paper to the extent of so 
lnany colulnns or pages. And thirdly, those who 
gather all they know of the subject treated frolTI the 
book they revie,v, 111ake so much of it their own as 
they require, and 'v rite ad libitu111 at so much the 
yard. Anyone of these may be honest or dishonest 
in his intentions, and skilful or bungling in the 
execution. 
In the first of these 1110re than in either of the 
others we can excuse extravagance of expression, for 
the keener the appreciation the Inore intense the feel- 
ings for or against. He by ,vho]}1 the beauty and 
fragrance of the flo,ver are nlost enjoyed is nlost of all 
sensitive to ugly and odorous ,veeds. Rare is this 
natural critic, ,vho sees as ,vith second sight the spirit 
of the book, not \vithout looking into it, but ,vithout 
the careful reading of it; or \v ho, like De Quincey, 
instinctively attacks a Junius, throttles a 'v indy 
Broughaul, and dissects a ponlpous Parr or hollo,v 
Sheridan, and wit.h Pascal can exclailn, "It is not in 
l\Iontaigne, but in nlysclf, that I find all I rcad in his 
book." But let those devoid of this fine subtlety be- 
,yare how they don the lion's skin, lest their bray 
discover thein. The loud long ,vail of a Byron or a 
Poe fascinates while it thrills, because there is hUlnan 
nature in it. So ,vith the genius of criticism, which 
means tHoro than llleta physical hair-splitting. 
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Yet of all classes TIlen of genius, other than those 
critically inspired, Illake the worst critics. He whose 
one faculty is developed at the expense of all the 
other faculties is in no fit condition to judge another's 
production, still less his o\vn. Contemporaneous Tnen 
of letters, particularly if occupying the saIne field, are 
ahvays envious of each other; yet they eillulate while 
they hate. 
Criticism is an art sui generis. The best autbors 
are seldoln the best critics; just as artists are seldolll 
the best judges of art, or lawyers of justice, or poli- 
ticians of patriotisln, or theologians of religion. \\T e all 
lack that microscopic vision which clearly discerns prox- 
ilnate objects lying under the shado\v of our egoisln. 
N one rail so loudly against critics as the critics theu1- 
selves. With the ancient philosophers, whon1 learned 
men have so long\vorshiped, criticism wasasneering and 
scolding of school against school, and of individuals 
against each other. Wordsworth, \vho was scarcely less 
critic than poet, bunglingly enough affirms that review- 
ers "while they prosecute their inglorious employment 
cannot be supposed to be inastateofinind very favorable 
for being affected by the finer influences of a thing so 
pure as genuine poetry." Wordsworth's strictures 
fit vV ords\vorth as well as another; for 
t this very 
tiule he ,vas snarling at Byron for plagiarizing fron1 
hinI. 
Here, then, lies a reason for the absorption of the 
field by the special class called into existence by its 
vast and gro\ving expanse and by the Iuission of the 
press as a n1ediuln bet\veen authors and the public. 
Invested with this power of judging and instructing 
on topics enl bracing every grade of kno\v ledge, they 
regard it as a duty to their office to aSSUlne a versatility 
which indeed transcends hunlan capacity. They claim 
it as essential to inspire confidence, just as in the Inan- 
ncr of the physician, 'v hose IDcre tono is oft sufficient 
to gain half the battle oyer the influences contcnding 
with his patient, aud spur the \veakened in1agination 
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to aid his prescription; or like the judge upon ,vhose 
insight and decision depend lives and fortunes. N ev- 
ertheless, the claiul springs froln vanity rather than 
duty. 
Since Rabelais, there have been found no other men 
save this race of critics, ,vho, like Gargantua kne,v 
everything-knew all languages, all scicnces, an 
· ologies, iS111s, and onolnies; history, 111usic, mathe- 
Inatics, and things ,vorthy of belief; all realities and 
philosophy; all pleasures, all pains, all creeds, and all 
spiritualities, all Inysteries beneath the earth and be- 
yond the sky. 
Behold hiln, then
 the be-wigged and be-gowned 
by virtue of authoritative ink and paper, who sits in 
judglnent upon the products of IHen's brains 1 Regard 
hÜn ,veIl, this opinion-lHaker, this idea-autocrat. Is 
he a partisan, prescribed already in his decisions; or a 
specialist ,,,ith a pet theory to which all things Blust 
square thelnselves; or an unfledged litterateur puffed 
with alnbitious conceits1 Choose your judge and be 
satisfied to be condelnned ad pias causas. 


Anlong the n1any ,,
ho aSSU111e the office of critic, 
there may be those ,vho can revie,v an ordinary book 
of fiction, history, science, or philosophy,vith discrin1- 
ination and fairness; who, besides possessing as great 
or greater knowledge of the suhject than the author, 
can ,veigh in an even balance the, 111erits and demerits 
of the ,york, and mete out in due proportions praise 
and censure. And I can truthfully say that it has 
been lllY good fortune to 111eet ,vith many 111en occu- 
pying that proud position; men in 'v hOln are united 
the highest order of critical talent ,vith inbred honeRty 
and falr-n1Ìndedness; lnen to "ThOln is given the po,ver 
they wield because they use it justly; 111en \v ho are 
wise by reason of native talent and education, and 
who are noblelnen bv in
tinct. 
And I have nlet Vothers, also, those ,yho are any- 
thing Lut honoraLle, ,vho prostitute their talents, and, 
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be they profe
sors, preachers, or publicans, d('ligLt 
in aU sorts of suLterfuge, pretl
nding to \vhat is 
not true. It is certainly \vithin 
he lin1Ïts of truth to 
say that three tÏ1nes in fuur SOllie other than the pre- 
tended purpose actuates the ordinary revie\vcr in ill- 
truJucing a bouk to the public, a deceit based upon 
an assulned kno\vledge of the subject \vhich he does 
not possess. If he has not superior kno,v ledge, ho\v 
can he offer a superior opinion? If ten books are 
given hinl to revie\v in three days, each book being 
the life-,vork of an abler l1lan than hiulself, or if he is 
a specialist, an expert in certain directions, and is 
given a ,york fresh froln the hands of a brothC'r spe- 
cialist, ,vho has devoted the last t\Vellty years to the 
latest and fullest developnlcnts of the subject, \ve \vill 
say the ,york of a student of greater natural ability 
than the critic, and of far greater research and appli- 
cation, the l'evie\ver has still to aSSUlne a kno\v IcJge of 
the subject and a judgnlent as to the nlannt'r in which 
it should be handled superior to the kno\v ledge and 
jULlgnlent of the author, if he \vould not be put do,vn 
as incolnpetent for the task. Nine tÏ1nes in ten the 
task is ilupossible, frolD sheer lack of tilHe to ,veigh 
the subject, but nine tilnes in ten the counterfeit in 
criticisln serves the public just as ,veIl as the genuine 
article, and the consequence is that nine tilues in ten 
the critic is a sham. 
The critic fails to consider that his point of 0 bserva- 
tion is totally different froln that of the gellerall'eader. 
One seeks inforlnation ,yith ,vhich to discourse on the 
book, the other reads for instruction, and the thoug'hts 
of the t\VO \vhile perusing the sttlne ,york run in differ- 
ent channels. It is not necessary for the revie\ver to 
kno\v as luuch of the subject treated as the author. 
This is ilnpossible. For during the course of a year 
the rpvie\ver miaht have occasion to notice a hundred 
ü 
valurnes, each on an average haying- cost its author 
five years of study. One lnay tell a good \vatch \vith- 
out being able to reproduce it. Pretension is there- 
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fore absurd as ,veIl as n1Îsleading. Nevertheless he 
persists. 
And after all he only floats \vith the general cur- 
rent, for three-fourths of every 111an is pretence; three- 
fJurths of society, its 1l10ralities, its politics, its con- 
ventionalities, and its religions, is hypocrisy. Men love 
cOlupanionship, \v herein alone is progress; yet this 
con1panionship \v hich we call society is l110re a seel11- 
illg than a beìng. The forgeries of fashion are n10re 
than its sincerities; the wrongs of religion are greater 
than its charities; the shuffiings and prevarications of 
business and rolitics attend all their dealings. For 
so noLlo an anil1lal, nUH1 is a \vretched conlpollud, 
ihough seasoned \vith sagacity. Beasts aSSUllle the 
mask at tilnes, but lllan is a Ii villg Inask, and tho \vorst 
of it is that he cannot escape hi:") destiny. He is the 
off
pring of a double parentage, truth and error; one 
of his fathers i8 the father of lies, to \vho1u the re80111- 
Llance of the child is striking. l\Ian is a Inass of 
sophisms. The chief occupation of associated tHan is 
to deceive one another. Being but partiaIIy true to 
oursel Yes, we are in a still greater degree falso before 
our fello,vs. And this through no fault of our o\vn ; 
we are so 111ade; \ve are born into a society full of 
pretension and disguise, and civilization \vith its arts 
enforces artfulnes:3. Entering life \vith our nIoral 
being at its best, "
e endo,v the \vorld and all it con- 
tains \vith grace, beauty, and perfection, \vhich grad- 
uaHy change to our perceptions as the years go by, 
leaving us at the last in a n1azo of b0\vilderl11ent. At 
the beginning of our consciousness the ,vorld is Hpread 
out before us like a 111irage of \vhich to the day of our 
death \ve are proving the falsity. 
AIJlOng the child's first teachings arc so 111any 
aphol'islllS heretical to nature that it \vould ahnost 
appear that his 111aker did not understand his business, 
"that one of nature's journeYlnen had made hilH, and 
not Inade hinl ,veIl either." First of all he IHust cover 
his Inatchlcs
 forln, his God-nlade body, as a thing 
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jrynon1Ïnious to behold, unfit for hUlnan eyes to d\yell 
;pon; he inlprovises shalne and hides it under clothes. 
N at only in certain respects Blust he be to hinlself a 
lie, Lut his deception IDust be aided by nature. Then 
that unruly nleillber the tongue l1lust be curbed; it 
lllust not speak the \vhole truth, and filay often vir- 
tuously prevaricate. And as society is constructed 
\ve cannot escape these curses. "That \vould be the 
lnan of C01l111lerCe \vith unvarnished plainness of speech 
and dealing1 A bankrupt. \Vhat would be the reli- 
gious teacher, \vho, instead of telling his people what 
he does not kno\v, should tell thelD all that he does 
kno\v 1 Anathenla. 'Vhat should we say of a_ strict- 
ly honest politician 1 That he was not a politician. 
Even conscience is a counterfeit; not a heaven-born 
guide as it pretends to be, but a fungus fastened on 
the nliud by the atillosphere surrounding it. Nature 
furni
hes the ra\v ulaterial for its Inallufacture, and 
societies halnnler it out according to their several 
ideals. Forln, fashion, \vhich in all hUlnan afl
ìirs are 
a necessity until l1lan is perfect, lllUst be the ilDperfect 
counterfeit of the reality they represent. Our cloth- 
ing, our courtesies, our \vorship, our rascalities, InuRt 
ha ve forIlls, ,vhich are aU tran
parent enough to hilll 
who ha
 eyes. vVe pray by beads and genuflections, 
or in stereotyped phrases. Our social intercourse, 
like our dress, is for sinlulution and display, rather 
than for real utili tv. 
::VIorality is but 
 fashion, and society is cemented 
by suoterfuge. Our religion is based upon a not 
\vholly fair purchase of hea.venly favors, our poor tem- 
porary self-denials being urged as payrnent for an 
eternity of felicity. True, our morality nlust be for- 
ululated in accordance \vith the n1andates of nature, 
an<l the standards of excellence set up by society, as 
a rule, conforrn to the standards accepted by our rnoral 
and æsthetic faculties; hut it is no less a fact that 
three-fourths of our thoughts, \vards, and deeds in our 
intercourse ,vith each other are counterfeit. 
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Wherefore, if we are so hollow and false in so nlany 
other th iugs, ho\v shall \ve ha \-e literature ,vithout 
hyperbole, or revie\vs ,vithout eillpiricislll ? An editur 
\vho never \vholly praised any book, yet often be- 
silleared \vith his vellOIll a really good one, once re- 
fuseù to espouse a caUSe of great public utility on the 
ground that people \vould say he had been bribed t 
'fhe old, vulgar, and tilue-,vorn trick of finding SOine 
fault-it nlade little difference ,vhat, or \vhether or 
Hot deserved, or \vhether or not the lllOst glaring fault 
in the \vork-in order to lnake a sho\v of ability, and 
oJ 
for fear the pu blic \vould think hiln not capa ble of discov- 
ering ilnperfections unless he did so, ,vas a policy and 
principle \vith this nlan, leading hin1 into nlany ludi- 
crous absurdities. 
He \vas of the truest type of ne\vspaper hypocrite, 
professing religion, professing integrity, professing 
illl111aculate purity for his newspapt:r, holding hiu1self 
a \vorthy Inember of society,-he \vas indeed possessed 
of \vealth and nluch influence,-yet utterly insincere, 
unreliable, and not entitled to half the respect \vhich 
should fall to the holder of looser principles openly 
a vo\ved. Though no lover of the people, except as 
he \vas pa.id for his love, he \vas held in esteelll by 
lllany for whom he concocted opinion, and \vho seeined 
a\ved by the feeling that in the inner sanctuary of a 
Inaster n1Ïnd \vas distilled refined kno\vledge, presently 
to ilnpregnate the luetal types, and be distriLuted in 
lllultiplicat.ions \vithout end on paper. A helper \vas 
kept in the office 1110re especially for the talent he 
possessed of clothing verbiage in the apparel of learn- 
ing, like Gebel', the alchelnist, \vho vvrote in gibberish, 
or mystical jargon, upon his art, because to have written 
plainly ,vould have brought him to grief. 
It is a 111atter the people \vould do well to consider, 
,vhether or not there should be allo\ved ahvays to ex- 
ist in the c01111nunity one or lllore newspapers either 
living or building the1l1sel\
es up on blaek-u)ail, attack- 
ing as n1ay suit their fancy, citizens \vholly undeserv- 
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ing of such treatlnent, ,vith ridicule and scurrili
y, in 
order to extort Bloney or attract readers. Such Jour- 
nalislll reflects the tastes and propensities of society no 
les::; than the heart and n1Ïnd of the journalist, for the 
latter ,viII write ,vhat the people ,vill read. Those 
\vho so like to hear ill of their neighbor, ,vhether he 
Inay be deserving of it or not, need not ilnagine thern- 
sel \-es exelllpt froln sinlÏlar slanders, and should not 
forget that while living in a cOl1ununity pern1Ïtting and 
patronizing such detraction, they are at any 11101ncnt 
liable to silllilar attack. 
After all, 'v hen \ve consider the wrong and injustice 
so frequently inflicted on individual menlbers of the 
cOllUllunity by ll1alicious ,vriters, the author should 
not conlplain ll1erely at seeing the better qualities of 
his book passed over, and the rClnainder, so far as 
possible reduced to an absurdity by inuendoes or false 
sta tell1en ts. 
It is easy tù deriùe \vhen one can say nothing else. 
"1\Iy dear TOll1," said Curran to 1\100re one àay, 
""Then I can't talk sense I talk metaphor." Fe\v can 
write ,veIl; anyone can ridicule, and often he \v ho 
kno,vs least condeu)ns 1110St. " There are t,venty ll1en 
of \vit," says Pope, "for one man of sense." 
"It is easy to ,vrite an average literary criticism," 
says l\Iathe\vs, "especially of the fulsollle, laudatory, 
or savage cut-and-thrust kind, ,vhich we find in nlany 
An1erican journals. For such a purpose, little pr(ìpa- 
ration is required; you have only to cut the leaves of 
the hook tû be revie,ved, and then sll1ell of the paper 
k 'f.' " 
n lIe. 
Underlying lnost criticisln is the desire of the re- 
vievver to Lrillg into notice either hilnself or his revie,v, 
and a:-:; this can usually be done Illore effectually by 
censure than by praise, the ,veaker victillls are gener- 
ally sacrificed. Sonle delight in picking a meritorious 
work to picces purely for the pleasure it affords, just 
as a boy pulls off the legs anJ ,vings of a fly to see it 
squirnl. 1'l'uth is of no moment; blood alone will 
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ans\ver the purpose. Fur and feathers are made to 
fly, and if horse,vhipped by the outraged author, he 
raises the cry of Inartyrdon1. 
The 111ischievous appetite for popularity is apparent 
in ahnost all criticislllS, as in alnlost every kind of 
teaching and alnusing. Every revie\ver nlust nlake 
or sustain a reputation as an ingenious critic, as one of 
brilliant \vit, of fiery illlagination, and who revels 
in scrupulous distinctions. Hence the work revie,ved 
is first nlade to do service to tl1e reviewer, after ,vhich 
it nlay be blessed or cursed, as fancy dictates. " Half 
the lies of history," says l\Iathews, "have their origin 
in this desire to be brilliant." 


Authors lnay writhe under the target practice in- 
stituted for the momentary delight of revie,vers and 
readers, but tlleir o,vn attitude as critics tends to 
underll1ine sympathy for theIne Ev"ery poet \"ho eyer 
lived has been ridiculed by his brother poets, every 
essayist by his brother essayists, every blacksrnith by 
his brother blacksrniths. SOlne, indeed, have praised, 
but all have censured. Poets often stoop even to 
scurrility. Southey spoke slightingly of Coleridge's 
Ancient lJlariner. ]-'ielding sa,v nothing good in Rich- 
ardson, nor Richardson in Fielding. 1'0 the ear of 
Beattie, Churchill's verse ,vas drivelling and dull. 
Doctor Johnson, ,vith all his acuteness and sagacity 
in dissecting nletaphysical writers, like Dryden anù 
Pope, failed cOlnpletely ""Then he touched the imagina- 
tive realnls of ronlance. Nor was he better at criti- 
CiSlll than at poetry. Often had he reviled l\1ilton, 
although he confessed he never read Paradise Lost 
until obliged to do so in order to gather its ,vords into 
his dictionary. 
l\Iilton preferred Co,vley to Dryden ;' Waller, De 
Maistre, Dryden, and many others affirmed that l\lil- 
ton's blank yerse was not poetry; the little \vasp of 
T,vickenllarn received about as 111any stings as he gave; 
Ben Johnsoll scourged Spenser, Donne, Sharphanl, 
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Day, and Dekkar. BYlner, Voltaire, and San1uel 
Rogers ridiculed Shakespe.are, pronouncing the trage- 
dies bloody farces, without reason or coherence. Of 
'V ords\vorth's ]Jrelude, lVlacaulay says: "There are 
the old raptures about lllountains and cataracts; the 
old flin1sy philosophy about the effects of scenery on 
the Inilld; the old crazy n1ystical 111etaphysics; the 
endless \vilderness of dull, flat, prosaic declalnations 
interspersed; " and this is the poenl \vhich Coleridge 
had called "an Orphic song indeed, a song divine, of 
high and passionate thoughts, to their o\vn 111usic 
chanted." 
In Gray/s Elegy neither \V ordsworth nor Coleridge 
saw 111erit. Gray pretended he could distinguish no 
genius in Golds111ith, Voltaire, Rousseau, RUlne, 
Thoillson, or Collins; indeed, in Gray's eyes there 
was but one poet, and that \vas Gray. Scarcely an 
author of note escapes scathing condenlnation in SOllle 
forill. To be of note ilnplies originality, and lle\V ideas 
falling aillong dogillatic opinionists are su 1'e to be 
\vrallgled over. Innoyation invites derision; sneers 
are the pre
ent re\vard of hilH \vho writes for the 
future. 
Elsewhere than in literature are discovered the 
saIne lnanifcstations. Scott S3.\V nothinQ' beautiful in 
pictures, nor had he any eàr for nlusic.'-' Sir I{obert 
Peel disliked music, Lord Holland hated pictures; 
Byron did not care for architecture, nor did ì\fada1ne 
de Staël for grand scenery. 
In every pronounced character there appears to be 
SOI11e one sense lacking. Probably there never liycd 
a nlan possessed of 1110re s\veeping or subtler critical 
faculties than Williaul Hazlitt, already Inentioned. By 
a kind of preternatural insight or intellectual intuition 
he felt at once and \vith ren1arkable precision wlHtt 
another could reach only by study; jnst as a lllusical 
genius catches the spirit of a cOlnposition the nl0111cnt 
his eye alights on it. And yet, though the assertion 
may seenl paradoxical, his criticisllls \vere al\vays de- 
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fectivü, and the cause lnay be traced to the possession 
of tlJese extraordinary critical faculties. Inspiration 
is a splendid thing in criticislll, but even genius cannot 
kno,v all a book contains ,vithout reading it. The 
trouLle with Hazlitt ,vas, that he did not possess pa- 
tience thoroughly to master the work he attenlpted 
to criticize. His sharp invective ,vas hurled alike on 
all. Between friend and foe he l11ade no distinction. 
vVherever he sa,v faults or foibles he assullled the 
right to expose, and if possible to exterlninate thenl. 
The telnperalnent of Itogers, the poet, on the other 
hand, was Inost variable. With \vhatsoever his spirit 
harillonized, he ,vas all delicacy and affection; regard- 
ing things hateful to hinl, there was displayed an 
acerbity ahnost diabolical. Yet ,yhile every n1an does 
not pern1it his judglnent to be made the tool of pas- 
sion, in hUl1lanity there is no such thing as passionless 
opinion. "Tant Ie tres irritable anlour- propre des 
gens de lettres est difficile à Inénager J" exclailns 
Rousseau. Sonle yield readily to tender feelings, as 
Pope, ,vho burst into tears on reading Honlcr's rep- 
resentation of Prialn's grief over Hector's loss; or 
Shelley, ,vho fainted on hearing read for the first tinle 
a certain passage in Christabel r 


The condition of the revie,ver's blood or liver often 
deterlnines the color of his criticislns, leading hilll to 
dwell on parts, or to select for special attention pas- 
sages of beauty or deforn1Ïty. l\fost energetic, aillbi- 
tious persons have within thelTI a certa.in aU10unt of 
inunoral bile, which they 111Ust occasionally discharge. 
Thus ,vith indigestion, loss of sleep, lliatrilnonial infe- 
licities, or wine and late hours, the reviewer whets . 
his pen, and books are Inaùe the innocent victinls of 
an acrilllonious telnper. Fronl the freshly opened 
volulne conles an odor, frag-rant or stale as the case 
may be, but al,vays responsive to the critic's hurnor. 
Criticisn1 is by far too polen1Îcal. Leaving its 
purely literary sphere, ,ve see it every no,v aDd then 
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striking out into divers controversies which have 
nothing to do ",.ith the questions at issue, and ,vhich 
llarro,v the 111Ïnds of Ine11 to one-sided vie,vs of th ings, 
and blind thelll even to their o,vn blindness. ,\rhile 
s(nnc have assisted to popularity fanatical or superncial 
authors, as Tupper, Holland, and a host of others, 
the profound lucidity of such scholars as Mill, Lecky, 
Sj?cncer, and Draper has been lost upon then1, their 
scat of judgn1ent being in the heart rather than in 
the head, if indeed they can be said to possess in any 
sense the faculty of judgulent. In others, the very 
superiority of the author inspires dislike, his nlerit 
proving the cause of condelnnation; as ,ve sOlì1etin1es 
see a nlan ,vho is indebted to another assail his belle- 
faetor ,vith a vie,v thereby t,() lessen the obligation. 
Not unfrequently the critic affects to photograph 
the author fronl his ,vritings. This affords all oppor- 
tunity for the display of llluch fustian, but it results 
in little else. "The ,,"ork alone falls ,yithin the prov- 
ince of criticislll, not the author, else faults of sty Ie 
bcconle faults of cLaracter. Of the author of eY
ry 
,york he criticisecl, S
int-Beuve asked hinlse If the 
follo,ving questions: "VVhat ,vere his religious vie,vs 1 
] Io,v did the sight of nature affect binl 1 Hc)\v ,vas 
he affected to,vard 'VOlllen, and by money1 'Vas 1'e 
rich, poor, and ,vhat ,vas his regin1en? '",That ,yere 
his daily habits, and his besetting sins 1" Þ
ll of ,yhich 
are essential in Liography, but irrelevant in criticislll. 
Because an artist squints, has a hair-lip, or a broken 
nose, are his Veuuses and J\Iadonnas to be judged 
thereby 1 Because an author is infidel, or illunoral, 
or ,veal'S long hair, or snlokes, s,vears, galllbles, 
preaches, or prays are his printed facts any better or 
,vorse on account of any of these 1 The character of 
the ,vriter cannot be portrayed froIn his works, nor is 
it necessary that it should be. "\\Tho can picture the 
glories of Eden like Lucifer, or tho s,yect serenities 
of temperance like the inebriate or glutton 1 Euripides, 
ESf':AYS A
D l\IISCI.:LLA
Y 9 
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the rnost touching of Greek tragic poets, though more 
skeptical in his religious opinions than Æschylus, ,vas 
a Inore pious writer. Love rather than fear ,vas the 
spirit of his teachings. If we accept such precepts 
only as those that fall frOITI pure lips, \ve shall \vait 
long to be \vise. And yet ho\v quickly the intelligent 
reader ilnagines he detects the qualities of his author's 
mind al1d lnanner, fancying he sees before him a boor, 
a gentlen1an, one instinct \vith fun, kindness, honesty, 
or the reverse. Did not J alnes Bos,vell, Esquire, the 
blustering British coxco111b, the witless \vit, the syco- 
phant and sot, the spy and tattler, did he not ,vrite 
the best biography in the English language, the most 
natural, the ll10st vivid, the most truthful, and that 
because he ,vas such an egregrious ass as al,vays to 
tell all he kne,v 1 And shall not a critic in his revie\v 
separate such an author frolll such a work 1 This as 
a rule; notwithstanding which there nlay be S0l11e 
truth in the words of Jean Paul: "Nie zeichnet der 
Mensch den eignen charakter schärfer als in seiner 
]\lanier einen freinden zu zeichnen." 
I do not 111ean to say that a reader can know noth- 
ing of a nlan by his words and sentences. If ,ve 111ay 
know sonlething of a person by his dress, his walk, 
his air, or attitude, surely ,ve may kno\v more of hiln 
when he opens his lllouth to speak or introduces us to 
his inner self through the expression of ideas upon 
paper. The choice of language and style is an inùex 
to a Blan's character. In expressions emphatic, mod- 
erate, verbose, we see men of different dispositions. 
He is recognized as cool-headed, tenlperate, who 
weighs carefully his opinions, and 11lakes his ,vords 
strong fronl their very scarcity. We see a doglnatic 
disposition in one \vho makes assertions in a positiye, 
arrogant lTIannf'r, never admitting a doubt as to the 
correctness of his opinions. We kno\v another to be 
ilnpetuous and irritable froIn the hurried veheInence 
of his words and his ilnpatience of controversy. But 
to kno\v and judge a ll1an is very different frolll con- 
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demnino- the work on account of the \VOrknlan, or rat- 
ð f ' 
iug a book as good or bad on account 0 the author s 
telnper or ll)orality. 


Too often in conversational criticisnl the author is 
made a vehicle in \vhich to carry off the lumber of 
the \vriter's den10lished ideas. This is the case \vhen 
the nlain features of the \vork are ignored \vhile insig- 
nificant parts are taken up and discussed with all the 
gravity of a De Quincey expatiating on nlurder as a 
fine art. The critic's o\vn idiosyncrasies replace the 
sentilnents of the author criticized. The revie\ver, 
who perhaps is SOlne professional lllan or theorist, 
takes this opportunity for ventilating his ideas 011 the 
subject under consideration., and the author and his 
work are placed in the background. Such \vere 11lallY 
of the revie\vs of }\Iacaulay, \v ho used the book only 
as a text to preach a serlnon fro 111. 
There is llluch of this special pleading in criticism, 
\v here the Inember of a sect or a society, a professor 
or doctor of sOlnething, views the world al\vays through 
the mists of his learning, and the main object of whose 
life is to make converts to his theory. As for unadul- 
terated truth, fe\v desire it, or have the courage al- 
\vays to own it \vhen they find it. 
What cares the sectarian for truth \vhile pleading 
for proselytes? 'Vhat cares the politician for truth 
,vhile seeking to exalt himself or his party 1 'Vhat 
cares the author for truth who seeks only to prove a 
favorite theory, or who writes to square his facts to 
his philosophy 1 And ,vhat is l11ore, this garbled, 
Inendacious style of ,vriting is expected, regarded 
\vith fa YOI', and even delnanded in the highest quar- 
ters. He \vho does not \vrite as advocate or special 
pleader on one side or the other of a subject, but 
silnply to t
ll \vhat is knO\Yll of it, that the truth nlay 
finally be ascertained, seenlS in the eyes of many to 
be lacking in son1ething. "A critic in one of the quar- 
terlies," says Hamerton, "once treated me as a feeble 
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defender of IllY opinions, because I gave due consider- 
ation to both sides of a question." 


It 111ust not be forgotten that nearly all the 80- 
ca1led exponents of public opinion are in bondage to 
bread-,vinning, either as salaried 111en or proprietors. 
All teachers, preachers, professors, editors, and nine- 
tenths of the authors are chained in greater or less 
degree by SOllIe one interest, obligation, or necessity 
to certain lines of thought and conduct. The jour- 
nalist. if proprietor, nlust first of all consider the 
interests of his journal, the salaried editor, of his pay; 
the clergyman and the professor must follow the 
course Inarked out for thell1 by tradition and associa- 
tion. True, they ,viII claill1 to believe in 'v hat they 
teach; but if knowledge is a fixed quantity 'v hat hope 
has progress? The popular ,vriter lllust sacrifice 
,vÏ1atever prevents the adJl1issio11 of his article in the 
popular nlagazine, ,vhose publishers unhesitatingly 
sacrifice whatever ilnpcdes its circulation. It is a 
very difficult 111atter Inaking 111en see the truth con- 
trary to their interests. All this should be re111en1- 
bered in criticising critics. 
Even apparently independent criticisms in book 
forlH haye to stuJy the vie\vs of publishers and par- 
ties, ,vhile the great lllass, in the public journals, are 
swayed not only by pressure of tilue, but by preju- 
dices of the editor and proprietor, and the spirit of tLe 
publication. The press is called the 1110uth-piece of the 
people, and as they would give utterance so Blust it 
speak. But in ,vhat a lin1Ïted degree does this apply. 
Fe,v of the people think at all, and ,vhen they open 
their lllOuths nothing COlnes forth. To such the pub- 
lic journal is brains rather than tongue. 
Of those ,vho think, or ilnagine so, fe,v penetrate 
l)(\neath the surface of things, breaking asunder tLe 
llold upon theHl of tradition and environlllent, a11d 
casting theu1selves adrift on the sea of reason, \vith 
Jnly nature and experience as a rudder. They do 
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not reach the bottom of any thing, or follo\v any sub- 
ject to its source; consequently they are ever ready 
to listen to those \vho pretend to kno\v 1110re than they. 
Of this class, in a certain sense, the public journal is 
the lnouth-piece, holding s\vay in rnost 111atters by 
n1e
ns of that ,veIl-sustained assulnption of superior 
kno\vledge \vhich is necessary to successful leadership. 
']]18 dignity of criticism sinks materially \vhen the 
views of certain journals regarding any work on a 
given subject lllay be foretold by one conversant \vith 
the policy or prejudices of its editor. The popularity 
of the journal is its life blood, and is paralllount to 
truth or fairness; sometiu1es the popular course is in 
the direction of truth and the right. Where a book 
falls into the hands of a school or clique, it is Inade a 
foot-ball, and criticisn1, like sectarianisln, or political 
partisanship, becoilles a fight. Though the free indul- 
gence of personalties in criticisnl \vhich obtained in 
Byron's day is 1110dified, \ve have perhaps \vhat is 
\vorse in these self-opinionated cabals. 'Vhat \vould 
be thought of a Chinese \VOlnan jealously decry iug a 
Parisian head-dress, or a Chinook finding fault with 
the religious observances of the _Turks; and yet as 
gross ahsurdities are perpetrated daily aillid the world 
of criticislTI. 
Every shade of theological and political opinion has 
its organ of criticisll1, \vhose illogical dogluatislll is the 
very irony of honesty. Its lllandates take the 
place of the political or theological censorship ,vhich 
circun1scribes the press in so lnany foreign countries. 
Instance the effect on Mérirnee's revie\v of 1\T (1 )oleo'n's 
C:es:ar. "I aln not dissatisfied \vith lHY article on 17le 
Hi,'4ory of Julius ræsar," \vrites he to his Incognita. 
" As the task \vas il11posed on lue, sublnission \yas un- 
a voidable. You kno\v ho\v very highly I think both 
of the author and his book, and you also appreciate 
the tlifficulties besetting the critic \vho \vould depre- 
cate the iUlputation of sycolJhancy and yet say noth- 
ing ullbecoll1Ïng." 
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After all, there are only a conlparatively fe\v lead- 
ing journals and journalists in the ,vorld, the fe\v 
\vhich are really \vhat they pretend to 1e, luakers of 
opinion, that a \vriter for lasting faIlle needs to fear. 
About these there is little of that "ignorant praise, 
\vhich," as George Elliot says, "1l1isses every valid 
quality," nor yet ignorant condenlnation. Before I 
should agree \vith Doctor Johnson when he says, "1 
\vould rather be attacked than unnoticed; for the 
\vorst thing you can do to an author is to be silent as 
to his \yorks," I should consider who or what it was 
that attacked. 'Vhile the Olympian gods in council 
,vere discussing what should be done with certain 
skeptics on earth 'v ho doubted their existence, a mes- 
senger from belo,v announced the occurrence of a duel 
of philosophers over the subject. Orthodox Tilnocles 
disputes with infidel Dan1Îs. Tinlocles becon1es con- 
fused in his argulnent, then angry, and threatens to 
break the head of Dalnis, ,vho laughingly escapes. 
Jupiter is in sorro\vful doubt ,vhere lies the yictory. 
Mercury attenlpts to console hÍ1n by saying that they 
still have the greater nUlnbers \vith them, let Dall1Îs 
,vin \vholn he Inay. " Yes," replied Jupiter, "but I 
,vould rather have on Iny side one n1an like Damis 
than ten thousand Babylonians." 
There nlay be no deeper thinkers in the \vorld now 
than three thousand years ago; but luind seelns to 
have been SOllle\vhat quickened since the days of the 
ancients, and there is Inore to think about, more of 
reality and less of speculation. After the voyages of 
Colunlbus kno\vledge rapidly Inultiplied. 
The true critic, after deterlnining the questions 
whether or not the book has any right to be, whether 
or not the author's subject is of sufficient inlportance 
to claim public attention, whether or not the author 
has a proper cause to lay before the tribunal of letters, 
,viII then proceed to deterlnille the merit of the plan 
and the faithfulness of execution. 
Adverse criticislll, in so far as it is n1erited, should 
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ahvays unflinchingly be given; but not in a spirit of 
inj ustice or antagonisnl. N either coarse personalities 
nor chronic fault-findings are productive of any good. 
Illlperfections nlay be pointed out with scrupulous 
care, but unÎ1nportant deficiencies should not be par- 
aded as prinlary failings, and so nlade condeillnatory 
of the ,vhole. To be productive of good both to the 
author and to the public, let faults be found in con- 
nection with good qualities, if of the latter there be 
an v, and all in kind and conscientious fairness; so 
th
t ,vhile the pub1ic are \varned of false pretenders, 
inexperienced authors of Ineritorious ,vork Inay be led 
to eorrect the error of their ways. 
I t is not expected that dullness and stupidity should 
be re,vardeù. Least of all is it to the interest of 
writers of good books that the incolupetent should be 
successful. Yet n1Ïght the critics lllake it a little 
more their pleasure to point out the lnerits of a good 
book, as ,veIl as the Ì111perfections of a poor one. 
Jean Paul Richter says that a book without beauties 
is a bad thing, but a book without faults is not there- 
fore necessarily a good one. "Let your rogues in 
noyels act like rogues," says Thackeray, "and your 
honest ll1en like honest n1en; don't let us have any 
juggling and thinlblerigging \vith virtue and vice, so 
that at the end of three volun1es the bewildered reader 
shall not know \vhich is \vhich." This rnay sound 
very ,veIl in novels, though such a sentinlent does not 
tend to raise the discriluinating qualities of the satir- 
ist in the reader's opinion, for in real life we find no 
such thing as men all rogues or all honest. Paul 
B,ichter cOluplained that the reviews bestowed upon 
hís \vorks either extravagant praise or indiscritninate 
censure. "Die Kritik," he says, "nim 11lt oft denl 
Baulne Raupen und Bluthen 11lit einander." It is 
easy to flatter, but exceedingly difficult to besto,v 
heart-felt praise. We lllay for charity's sake overlook 
slight faults in a 11leritorious \york. "A book n1ay be 
as great a thing as a battle ," says Disraeli; the life 
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and character of a good book n1ay be n1easured ,vith 
the life and character of a good nlan; frequently une 
good book is worth a thousand lllen. He therefore 
,vho ,vilfully and l11aliciously Inurders a gooù bo()k 
or destroys praise\vorthy effort, cannot be too severely 
condelnned; though as J\Iartial says: " Chartis nee furta 
nocent, et falcula prosunt; solaque non nðrunt hæc 
t ." 
n1un U111en a 1110rl. 
Perfection 110,vhere exists; yet few books printed 
are ,vholly devoid of Inerit. That 111arvellous studcnt, 
the elder Pliny, al\vays took notes as he read, declar- 
in a that he could find s01l1ething good in the \vorst of 
Lo
k
. Attelupts even are worth son1e consideration. 
A bad author is bad enough, but an incoll1petent or 
di
10nest critic is ,vorse. The least lTIeritorious 
author does SOITIe good; the best critic much evil. 
Carlyle says: "Of no given book, not even of a 
fashionable novel, can you predict ,vith certainty that 
its vacuity is absolute; that there are not other 
vacuities \vhich shall partially replenish thclTIselvcs 
therefroln, anù esteen1 it a Plenu?ì1. AntI kno\\Test 
thou, luay the distressed llovel\vright exclain}, that I, 
here ,vhere I sit, aln the foolishest of existing 111ortals; 
that this nlY long ear of a fictitious biography shall 
not find one and the other into whose still longer ears 
it lnay be the n1eans, unùer providence, of instilling 
sOlnewhat ? We ans\ver none kno,vs, none can cer- 
tainly know; therefore ,vrite on, ,vorthy brother, even 
as thou canst, even as it has been given thee." 
In literary ventures the chances of success are in 
no ,vise proportionate to the necessary efforts. Dic- 
tion-drilling and literary stuffing do not nlake a 
,vriter. IllnulneraLle perplexities often beset the 
author, of \vhich the revie\ver knows nothing; not 
unfrequently an author is obliged to adopt a plan 
\vhich no one kno\vs better than himself to be faulty, 
in order to avoid a yet n10re faulty course. 
In quoting from a ,york the reviewer by artful 
selections can l11ake the author say anything he 
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'Vlsnes. The Athanasian creed is not to be foue.d in 
the \vritings of Atl
anasius. Says lIerbert Spencer 
on this suGject, ",\r e canllot infer frolH a fragll1ellt lJf 
a cOlllposition 'v hat the ,vhole is, any 11101'8 than ,vo 
could describe BaLylon frolH specilnens of the bricks 
used in its COllStl'uctiol1. This is a principle \V bicìl 
sound criticislll holds fast to in pronouncing its judg- 
Inonts on authors and books." To ll1aSS facts and 
present argulncnts for the support of but one side of 
a question, pretending Jneall\vllile to state the \vhole 
case truthfully, be it in la\v, theology, or letters, is 
neither honorable, nor beneficial to Inankind. 


In the ultin1ate principles of hU111an nature there is 
a dualis1l1 \vhich lnanifests itself in all hunJan aftairs. 
Au ((; lyriori analysis of hU1l1anity is not necessary to 
sho\v that in all things relating to lHau, no less than 
to IHan 11Îlllself, there are t\VO sides. In social inter- 
course there is an inner, proxiluate, and real side, 
and an outer, disingenuous, artificial, and false si(
e. 
\Ve know \vhat \ve are; \ve are none of us exactly 
satisfied ,vith ourselves; we \vould appear sOlllething 
different. lIence the prunary purpose of society lies 
no less in slllJpressio 
'eri than in suggestio falsi. 
Like\vise \vhatcver Ulan touches, be it fron1 the 
highest and purest 1110tives, he \varps and falsely 
colors. There is nothing he so csche\vs as truth, 
even \vhile pretending to search for it. If he ascends 
the pulpit it is . for the purpose of doglnatizing rather 
than for honest inquiry. If he enters politics it is for 
the purpose of serving hin1self, \v hile pretending to 
serve the public. If he publishes a journal, and 
s\vears upon the holy evangelists that honor, integ- 
rity, and the ,velfare of the people are, and ever shaH 
be, his goyprning princIples, be\vare I for he ,viH be- 
tray you, aye, he \vill beslnear his Il}anhood Yvith 
ditch-\vater and sacrifice friend, ,vife, or n}other to 
'v hatever he conceives to be for the interests of his 
journal. The physician will leave a l11al1 to die rather 
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than submit to what he regards as a breach of profes- 
sional etiquette. The la"vyer \vill clear a murderer, 
kno\ving hinl to be such, and let him loose, like a blood- 
hound, \vith appetite whetted by confinement, again 
to prey upon society. J urynlen, s\vorn to render a 
verdict according to the testinlony, fling evidence to 
the wind, and consult only their feelings. 
J\lany elnphasize the value of standards by which 
to judge. Pope says study the ancients, and square 
all criticis111 by their rule; but before Greece and 
BOHle is nature, \v hose ethics should be our guide. 
The ancients \vere not so \vise as tbey have been ac- 
counted; they were not so \vise as the 11len of to-day. 
Canons of critical art can be laid do"vn but partially, 
and cannot be Inade to fit every case; yet one may 
al"vays broadly know sound sincerity from hollo\v 
chicanery. N either in literature nor in art has the 
\vorld a cornplete and accepted standard of excellence. 
Art, like nature, may not al\vays be interpreted by 
prescribed rules. V olullles sent forth anlong review- 
ers to be measured by rule have been Inade the battle 
ground of contending factions equally with those upon 
\vhich critics have passed candid judgment froBl their 
o\vn intuitive sense of right and wrong. Philosophic 
criticism is broadly guided by nature as the source of 
all knowledge. 
Inspiration alone can fathom inspiration or experi- 
ence fathol1l experience. Beads of perspiration rest- 
ing on the bro\v Inay tell of boùily fatigue. or of the 
soul's great agony, or they may give welcome notice 
that the crisis of fever is safely passed. 
The dralnatic critic has the advantage of the re- 
vie\ver of books in one respect; he is not obliged to 
pronounce his verdict until after the public have ren- 
dered theirs. Even the canons of dramatic criticisln 
are taken ready Inade froll1 the play -goers. Morality, 
an essential of literature, is subordinated to expression 
in the dranla. We read books for instruction and 
in1provement; we attend the play for pleasure. 
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lIenee in the dralna, nlore than in literature, to enl- 
phasize a vice is no less pleasing to the public Blind 
than to adorn a virtue. The pure-n1Ïnded though 
vengeful Anne Boleyn is tedious on the stage besiùe 
the sinful fascinations of Calnille. Philosophic criti- 
CiSl11 is an enlightened curiosity \vhich seeks to kno\v 
the good, an enlightened juJgnlent which seeks to 
deterlnille the right. It seeks to turn froIl1 party 
cant and plant itself fairly on the platform of truth. 
It does not stop to cavil at ullilnportant peculiarities 
of style or diction; the author's opportunities as ,vell 
as his aims are considered, the titHe in \vhich he lived 
a3 ,yell as the result of his undertaking. The critic 
should be en ralJport with the author instead of men- 
tally armed against hinl. As Porter says, "The 
critic cannot be just to an author unless he puts hinl- 
self in the author's place." 
l\Iatthe\v Arnold gives his rule of criticisln in one 
\vord, disinterestedness. And this he \vould display 
by holding aloof froln 'v hat he calls the practical view 
of things, and by giving the Inind free play. Criti- 
cisnl should follo\v its noLler instincts, utterly refusing 
tQ lend itself to social, political, or theological fashions 
or forlns, utterly refusing to be influenced by pique or 
by intellectual vanity. 
A good reviewer, \vith a ,vide range of kno,vledge, 
cfHnbines cOlnprehensiveness of vie,vs and catholicity 
of opinions, sustained by subtle instincts, delicate 
taste s, and an analytical and judicial lnind; epigram 
anù paradox he subordinates, and hyperbole and hy- 
percriticisln he despises. 
He nlust be neither a good lover nor a good 
hater. He lllUSt have ,visdo111 ,vithout pr
judices, 
po,ver ,vithout passion. Candor controls his pen. He 
is bold yet Inodpst; severe, if necessary, but kind; 
neither dogillatic nor 111oocly, neither sentiulental nor 
cynical. To high-Illinded unselfishness is added a 
keen and correct insight into the minds and 1110tiyes 
of 1ne11. He discovers to a friend his faults, praises 
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an ene::l1Y's good ,york, and Heyer talks lllerely for 
effect nor professes too luuch. Of that ,vhich 118 
kno\vs nothing he says nothing. He is satisfied that 
no trade based on cheating or cant ever is pern1a- 
nently successful. 
His kno,vlcdge of 111ankilld is not less than his 
kno,vledge of books. He analyzes nature as skilful1y 
as literature. Saint-Beuve served an apprenticeship 
dissecting the bodies of dead 111cn 1efol'e he began on 
the ,vritings of living ones. "J e n'ai plus qu'un plai- 
sir," he exclain1s, "j'analyse, j'herhorise, je suis Ull 
naturaliRte des esprits. Ce que je voudrais constituer, 
c'est l'histoire naturelle littéraire." 
l\fatthe\vs relllarks on Saint-Beuve: "It is sate to 
say there never ,vas a literary judge ,vho ,vas IHore 
indefatigable in collecting the Inaterials for his de- 
cisions, or who tried n10re earnestly to keep his nlind 
froln all bias, and from every influence ,vhich could 
interfere in the slightest degree \vith the clearness, 
vividness, and truthfulness of its ilnpression. His 
jealousy of hÏ1nself ,vas carried, at tin1es, to an ahnost 
ridiculous extrenlC. So keenly "
as he sensible, and 
so 1110rbiJly fearful of the influence of friendship upon 
one's opinions, that he sacrificed, it is said, senne of his 
pleasantest intimacies to his love of ilupartiality." 
In measuring character, as in everything else, we 
run to extrelnes; and often our foolish and versatile 
prejudices change objects 1110st fan1Ïliar. Through 
the eyes of love sparkle sunlight and prisn1atic rain- 
bo\v hues. The color of our glasses tinges all \ve see; 
frolH our collection of spectacles, \ve dra \v and adju
t 
the green glass, jealously; or the yello\v glass, envy; 
or the red glass, revenge; or the black glass, racor; 
turning all into hate and hellish hues. But in spite 
of our blind vagaries, as Pascal says, "l'hOITInle n' est 
ni ange ni bête; et Ie malheur veut que qui veut faire 
l'ange fait la Lête." 


The improbability of encountering the paragon re- 
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yie,ver, and the likelihood of Ineeting with nlore fla\v- 
fiuding than adn1Íration, should teach the speaker or 
,vriter to steel his sensibilities and subn1Ìt patiently to 
criticisll1. If ,vise he ,viII not be puffed by praise nor 
a
ll1Ìhilated by censure, but ,vill be soberly stilnulated 
by the one, and taught illlprovelllcnt by the other. 
1'he puLlic. ,vhose attention he challenges, llave their 
lights as ,yell as he, and if cheated by false pretenses 
out of their tilHe or nloney, have just cause for conl- 
plaint. He 'v ho cries truth and s8ll8 only its in1Íta- 
tion, is a charlatan, and the people through their paid 
agent, the press, have the right to denounce hin1. If 
he has òone aught ,vorthy of faIne, let hilll rest con- 
tent; tilne ,vill estaLlish it. A good book cannot be 
hidden. Bury it in the grave \vith its author, as in 
the case of Dicty's Crctensis, and an earthquake ,vil1 
burst the sepulchre. 
T1tat a book lives, though condenlned by its critics, 
is not altogether proof of unsound judgnlent on thc 
part of the reyic,ver, for he lllay have been right as 
to both the aLsolute and relative n1erits of the ,york, 
and the ,vorld led a,vay by caprice, prejudice, or pas- 
sion. But for the Illost part, and in the long run, 
tinle and the ,vorld are to be trusted. 
"I kIlo,,," of no tonic I110re useful for a young ,vriter," 
says Higginson, "than to read carefully in the English 
rcvie,vs of seycntr or eiahtv Veal'S aO'o tho crushiu o ' 
.J û J J û <:) 
criticisnls on nearly every author of that epoch 'v Lo 
has achieved lasting faIlle." VV ordsworth attelIlpted 
to disparage Goethe ,vithout having read him; he 
stiglnatized Drydcn's 111usic ode as a drunken song, 
and held Burns' productions in profound contelnpt. 
On the other haud, all1Ïdst a ulliversa] hiss of scorn, 
upon the ,vheels of its sarcasnl the Edinb
[r9h Re r cicll' 
broke every poetic bone ill 'V ords,vorth's body. 
Hazlitt has often Leen pronounced a bloC' khead, and 
Shelley's poetry Ineaningless. Byron called Spenser 
a dull fcllo,v, and Chaucer contelnptible; a poen1 of 
'Vords,vorth's ,yas hi 
 aycrsion. 'VhCll it first appeared, 
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Jane Eyre was denounced in the severest ternlS by the 
Quarterly Review. Noone eyer aiu1ed at severer iUl- 
partiality than Hallaln, but in spite of his strictly 
judicial mind, his adlniration was often too much for 
his discriJnination. 
Patll10re published a severe criticism on Sheridan 
Kno\vles' Virgin ius, which he ,vas led wholly to mod- 
ify after having seen the author. \\Then an old and 
expert critic in one of the first revie\vs of the day 
feels compelled to ackno\vledge that" the subsequent 
,vritings of this distinguished lnan have convinced HIe 
that l1lY first Ílnpressions of his talents as a drall1atic 
,vriter did hiln manifest injustice in some particulars, 
and fell far short of his lllerit in others," what trust 
can be placed in fledglings ? 
It ,vas deenled scarcely safe at one time for the 
preface of a book to go out unar1l1cd, that is, \vithout 
defiance and loud denunciations of tIle critics. 
Soderini ordered to be Blade for him by 
1ichael 
Angelo a statue, ,vhich \vhen done ,vas perfect. N ev- 
ertheless, Soderini lllust criticize; the nose \vas Dot 
Grecian enough. Taking a chisel Angelo pretended 
to alter it, meanwhile letting fall sonle dust ,vhich he 
had concealed in his hand, but in reality not touching 
the statue. Soderini ,vas charll1ed that his opinion 
should have been so cheerfully acted upon, and extolled 
the nose as perfcct. In like 111anner Pope pretended 
to change certain ,vords of the Iliad ,vhich Lord Hal- 
ifax had criticized \vhen Pope had read to hill1 the 
poem, to the infinite gratification of his critical 
lordship. 
Before the triulnphant Inarch of genius critics are 
po\verless. Knowingly they never att8Inpt to ,vrite 
do,vn \vhat is apt to beconle popular. Like those of 
jour!1alisln, their opinions are based on cowardice, and 
too often on the trelnbling tÎlnidity of ignorance. Says 
Gillies, the Scotch rcvie\vcr, "By no effort of criticisll1 
could ,ve put do\;vn the Lay of the LaBt JJlinstrel. Even 
the ballad of Rosabelle, and the description of 1\1clrose 
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by moonlight, were alone enough to keep it buoyant, 
not\vithstanding that the poenl was decidedly at vari- 
ance with all our ackno,vledged lllodels." 
Just before Talfourd's Ion ,vas put upon the stage 
alnidst the most boisterous triunlph, the critic's place 
on the Athenæn1rz, was taken fron1 Chorley and given 
to Darley, who used the axe and scalpel \vith such 
consunlInate dexterity that to cut books to pieces be- 
canle a passion with him. But in \vriting down Ion 
Darley luade a Inistake; and Chorley the supposed 
culprit was hooted to the ,vall by an exasperated 
public. He was blackguarded as the "cha\v-Lacon of 
literature," "a \VOrIn," and lnany such nanles. " I 
cannot call to n1Ìnd a ,vriter nlore largely neglected, 
sneered at, and grudgingly analyzed than luyself." 
complains this innocent victim. 
A revie\ver is in no ,vise back\vard about calling 
the attention of his reader to the praise besto\ved by 
hinl on the first appearance of what subsequently 
proves a successful book. Says Chorley, of the 
./-1 thenæum, of Hawthorne's writings, "It is one of 
nIY greatest pleasures as a journalist to recollect that 
I ,vas the first \v ho had the honor of calling attention 
to these tales \v hen they appeared in the forll1 of 
periodical articles." 


Plagiarism is a charge that has been freely bandied 
by jealous authors no less than by keen critics. 
Byron's inspirations of nature, Wordsworth said, \vere 
not drawn fronl nature, but fron1 his Tintcrn 
lbbey, 
and that both the sentÍ1uent and style of the third 
canto of Childe IIarold were caught fronl hirn and 
greatly nlarred in the reproduction. It is a delicate 
11latter for one \vriter to charge another with lack of 
originality, when the 1l10st original of thinkers, for 
nine tenths of all their so-called original thoughts, 
dra\v upon the past. Besides, every \vriter has the 
right to use all that has gone before hiln, and if he 
but add one original idea to every thousand borro\vecl 
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ideas his labor is not in vain. H Ull1an experiences 
are funded, and every n1an that appears has a Tight 
to a share. Says Bul,ver, "fronl that 'v hich tinle 
has lllaùe classical ,ve canllot plagiarize." 
Hù'v many of the best plots and plays are founded 
upon classicallnythology and ancient history? FrolH 
a Grecian legend of Hercules and the Pign1Íes S\vift 
derives his story of GuHiver. Shakespeare in 1,] id- 
SUínnzcr lÙ'ght's Drearn has innulnerable touches and 
travesties like that froln Ovid's 111etalnorphoses of 
Pvranlus and Thisbe. De Foe's novel is founded on 
tl;e published voyages in 1712 of 'V oodes Rogers and 
Ed,vard Cooke, and the en1bryo RoLinson Crusoe lllay 
be seen in the Alexander Selkirk of Captain Bur- 
ney's narrative. See ho,v the story of Ron1eo and 
Juliet has been handled. Shakespeare is directly in- 
debted for it to Arthur Brooke, ,vho ll1ade a poetical 
version of Bolsteau's novel Rho1neo and Julietta. The 
lllain incidents ,vere obtained by Balsteau froIH a story 
by Luigi da Porto, of Vicellza, called La Giurietta, 
and this closely resembles the Ephcsiaca of Ephesius 
Xenophon. Under the title of Six Old Plays o?11vhich 
Shal'eslÎeClre Fonnded his G 1 0rncdies published by S. 
Leacroft, of Charing Cross, ,vas one of the sanle 
nalne fron1 \V hich the plot of TCl1nÚzg the f-':hrew \yas 
taken, the induction being borro\yed fron1 Heuterus' 
Rer1uIL Bur,qund. 
Fe\v \vriters indeed are caugllt pursuing the oppo- 
site course, that of attributing their o,vn ideas to 
others, like Xenophon, \vho luakes Socrates, his lllas- 
ter, the BIouth-piece for lnany of his o\vn conceptions. 


Style, \vhich is the first thing an ine)..perienccd 
,vriter thinks of, and 'v hich sbould be the last, is often 
Blade a handle for adverse C'riticisHl \vhen all else fails. 
A style consistent with the serious dignity of the sub- 
ject Inay be sneered at as J ohnsonian, or if it be nat- 
ural and easy, then it is cheap English. In questions 
of syntax, ',v here the best authorities do not agree, 
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and the "'Titer is obliged to employ terlllS sanctioned 
by one or the other, "vhichever course he takes lays 
hiul open to the charge of solecisln. In such hands 
warrantable hyperbole is gross exaggeration, and 
authorized antithesis, epigralll, and luetaphor, glaring 
absurdities. 
Style is in a 1ueasure to letters ,vhat dress is to the 
body. 1\len and \VOlllen are l110re attractive \vhen 
tastefully attired than when clothed in rags or ill- 
fitting garnlents; but as conlpared with the body, soul, 
or life of the person, dress is insignificant. So it is 
,vith literary cOl11position. Facts are lllore pleasing 
,vhen adorned ,vith elegant diction; but the arrange- 
Inent of the ,vords in \v hich ideas are clothed is of 
little moment beside the lnarrnitude and truthfulness 
of the naked fact. N everthcles8, say ,vhat ,ve ,viII of 
style in letters or in dress, it will have its influence. 
Beauty and sY1l1111etry appeal to the 1l1ind not less 
strongly than truth and logic. Dress is adll1ÏrabIe 
no less than merit. Good clothes and a pleasing style 
capti vate the llJult.itude luore than do shabby virtue 
or hOlnely truths. 
Again, elegance and comfort in dress arc greatly to 
be desired; but ,vhat shall \ve say of hilll ,vho all day, 
and every day, is conscious of his attire, ,vho cannot 
lift his mind above the cut of his coat or the fit of his 
boots; ,vho thinks and speaks only of his railnent, 
and ,vho ,vorks or plays chiefly for the purpose of 
displaying his dress 1 In the various ,valks of life 
there are nlen \vho li,
e by style; there are authors 
,vhoso anlbition and efforts are all for style; take from 
their ,vritings sty Ie, and there is nothing left. 
TÍlne ,vas \vhen the ruler prescribed the kind and 
quality of dress each class should ,veal', the kind and 
quality of food eaf' h class should eat. In the eyes of 
criticis1l1, form ,vas everything in those days. "\Vith 
Johnson and Dryden the Inanller ,vas no less in1port- 
ant than the n1atter. "\Vhile \ve of this latter-day 
and less trauHllel1e r l literature do not despise rhythm 
ESSA YS Ar-;D MISCELLANY 10 
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or lightly estecll1 beauty in the arrangelllent of ,vords, 
sentiInent and truth ,ve deelll of far lágher irnportallce. 
Chaste Ï1nagery ,ve adnlire, but clearness and energy 
are indispensable. The truly sublitne s\vallo,vs all 
petty adornments. 
Style is, ho,vever, something 11lore than dress. It 
is not the adaptation of thought to expression, nor 
the adaptation of expression to thought. Style is 
thought itself; expression is the nlan; it is character, 
as ,yell as cut of clothes and carriage. Qualities of 
Illind, forlIl of physique, and every result of environ- 
ment, no less than the blaze of words lighted by 
thought, generate style, and are in turn 1110ulded by 
style. The attitude of the body under cogitation is 
in a Ineasure the out\vard or physical expression of 
thought. Says La Bruj ère, "II n'ya rien de si délié 
de si silnple, et de si illlperceptible, OÚ il n'entre des 
Inanières qui nous décèlent. Un sot n'entre, ni ne 
sort, ni ne s'assied. ni ne se lève, ni ne se tait, ni n' est 
sur les janlbes, COlnme un hOllnne d'esprit." " The 
style of an author should be the Ïlnage of his Illind," 
observes Gibbon, "but the choice and cOlll11land of 
language is the fruit of exercise. Many experÎ111ents 
were lllade before I could hit the llliddle tone bet,veen 
a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declalllation." 
A true and natural style is the product of birth, 
though it lllay be 1110dified by education. It ca.nnot 
be acquired any 11lore than blood or brains. With the 
physical and intellectual Ulan, it lnay be refined by 
culture; but it nlust be as the unfolding of a gernl, as 
the developillent of an innate quality, and not as a 
creation or an adoption; else it is not style the Ulan, 
but style the appearance, style the inlitation. "Un 
hOlnule qui ecrit bien," says l\lontesqueieu, "n'écrit 
pas COlllIne on ecrit; Inais COlll111e il écrit; et c'cst 
souvent en parlant IHal qu'il parle bien." Suppose 
t\VO writers should attempt to exchange their style} 
that of both wou]d be ruined. It \vould be worse 
than exchanging coats; the probability is that one 
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would not fit the other. Tyndall's delicate forms of 
beauty, and Huxley's incisive wit and vivid pictur- 
esqueness, would not suit the plain direct fornls of 
Dar\vin, whose thoughts spread then1selves out OIl 
paper in such logical sequence and \vith such effective- 
ness, that from a mere statement of the facts arise 
the clearest conclusions. 
There are natural \vriters and there are artificial 
writers. They are known by their works. Strong 
is silnplicity; strong the po\ver of truthful words to 
move I All great poets, Homer, Horace, Æschylus, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, exercised this charming 
po\ver. The wisest of the ancients, feeling its superior 
strength and having it not, affected it. Studied sim- 
plicity of style seelns to have been the effort of Plato. 
For we are assured that the sentences \vhich flo\v so 
easiiy, and \vere apparently flung off currente cala1no, 
\vere, indeed, the result of prolonged elaboration. 
Sainte-Beuve thanked the necessity \vhich forced him 
from his ingrained InannerisJll into a style of strong 
simplicity which eve
y one could understand. 
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Get leave to work 
In this world, 'ti8 the best you get at all; 
For Gotl, in cursing, gives U8 better gifts 
Than men in benediction. (loLl 8ays " :-;weat 
:E'or forehead;5;" ll,len say "crowns"; and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed hy some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work; get work; 
Be sure 'tis better tha[l what you work to get. 
-JI1"8 Browning. 


THE necessity to labor is generally reg-arded as 
an evil; the first and sunl of evils; offspring 
of the prinlal curse, spa \vn of Adaillic transgres- 
sion, born of the serpent ,vhich envenOlllS all, 
,vhich cradles hUlnanity in thistles and thorns, and 
clothes us in galling fetters, to be worn 'nÚdst sor- 
ro\v and s\veat until the body returns to dust. It is 
the severest punishment divine vengeance can con- 
jure for the disobedient, the heaviest inflictjon al- 
Inighty po\ver may lay upon the seed of WOlnan for 
her sin of curiosity. And the curse of curses, Cain's 
curse, was tha.t he should labor and reap no reward. 
These precepts accord ,vith our earliest i111pressions 
of labor. The child abhors his task. It is neither 
affection, food, nor any good gift of God; and in- 
stinctively he feels that it is not. It is a penalty he 
must pay, not having coulmitted any crinle ; a slavery 
he Inust undergo, though free-born. Even brutes 
blush, and hang their heads, ,vhen harnessed to nlan's 
in felicities. 
Enjoyment alone the creatures of a beneficent crea- 
tor claim as their birthriO'ht. Therefore call it 
<7") 
pleasure and the exercise is easy; \vnerC'as pleasure 
itself is painful if done as duty. In ('hil(lhond, nO-'N 
much of exertion and fatigue ,ve Iaughingl
T undergo 
( 14
 } 
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in the name of fun; ho,v intolerably dull and spirit- 
crushing the slight labor-lesson our kind parent gives 
us to learn. For the child at play ,vinter has no (:olù, 
nor is the longest, hottest sUlluner's day wearisollle; 
but over the light unfinished task the songs of bird s 
strike heayily upon the ear, the fresh, fragrant breath 
of he.aven is hateful, and the joyful sun-rays stinging 
scorpIons. 
In grown-up children 've see dra,vn the saIne dis- 
tinctions. \Vith ,vhat nervous delight the delicate 
young 'V0111an dances the dark hours through, ,vhen, 
\vere those lnidnight \vhirls and alubles necessary or 
useful, ho\v terrible the infliction I Happy as a 
beaver the young man rises before day for a ten-n1Ïle 
tranlp over the hiBs for a possible shot at a deer, 
when, did his breakfast every lnorning depend upon 
siluilar early and severe exertion, better die at once 
than keep up life at such a cost. Even old, prosaic, 
practical lllen, and hUnldru111 'VOlllen, cheerful as 
cackling barn-fo\vl, every sunlnler leaye their h0111e 
cOlllforts, their clean carpets and soft beds, their car- 
riage, garden, and ,veIl-stored larder, their cosey 
parlor and cool verandah, and go into yoluntalY 
exile, beconle savage or at least sylvan ,vhile encanlp- 
ing under the chaparral or buckeye, eating indigesti- 
ble food, breathing the blistering air, and s,velterillg 
through the shelterless day only at night to stretch 
thelnselves ,vith no srnall sho,v of satisfaction upon 
the flea-and-fever-breeding earth, there to \vait the 
slo\v approach of sleep, ,vhile the nlosquito's soft 
soprano alternates with the loud contralto of the 
syn1pathetic frog. Were this all done frOlll necessity, 
what a wail would go heavenward over the bitterness 
of their lot. So by the silnp]e nanle of sport do ,ve 
s,veeten the very dregs of drudgery. 
Not only does the labor ,ve delight in physic pain, 
but such effort ceases to be labor in the sense here 
used; that is, as a burden to be borne. Pleasures 
paH, however, sho\ving that therein ,ve Inay not se
k 
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the highest good; and 111en are sometimes driven to 
do things useful through sheer ennui; activity then 
becollles delightful, and the necessity being renloved, 
it falls not under the curse; there are some whonl 
wealth and luxury' cannot wholly debase. 
In all industry, in COlll1nerce, agriculture, and lllan- 
ufactures; in lllechanical or intellectual pursuits, in 
education and religion; by alllnankind, throughout all 
ages, it seelllS to have been tacitly ilnplied that, how- 
ever beneficial the result of labor, work per se is a 
curse. It is sOlnething to be .deplored; something 
to be endured, rewarded; and it is perfol"mcd, for the 
IllOSt part, in the hope and endeavor of uitilliate relief 
fronl it. Who has not this hope, and what ,yould life 
be \vithout it? How often we hear said, "When I 
have so nluch money, ,vhen my new house is buiìt, 
nlY farm paid for, my daughters educated, nlY sons 
settled, I ,vill no longer toil in this fashion; I will 
rest.; I will fling care to the winds, release brain, 
nerves, and nluscles frorn their life-long tension, take 
a free look up\varJ and out\vard, and live a little be- 
fore I die." Alas! ho,v selclo1n is this effected; or if 
it be, ho\v laborious this inactive waiti ng for death! 
Anticipations are alnlost always Inore enjoyable 
than realizations. The pleasures of bope enter into 
labor to lighten it and relieve its hard lot with rose- 
colored vistas. One shoulders a shovel, another a hod, 
and early rnarches to melancholy exercise, foregoing 
awhile the con1panionable pipe at the corner grocery, 
in the expectation of coupling it la.ter ,vith a doub]e 
reward. The Inerchant finds in his profit a delightful 
incenti ve to buying and selling. Nothing is sooner 
suspected in a stranger than a display of disin terested 
benevolen('e. The pioneer has a wider object in vie,v, 
,vhen planting a horne in the forest, than mere delight 
in swinging an axe and seeing the chips fly. Clearing 
the ground, and ploughing, and planting are but the 
paths to that object. 
While the aim s,veetens the pursuit, it seldom does 
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so sufficiently to render it desirable. \Vill anyone 
\vanting a house to shelter his fan1Ïly say to hilnself, 
it is better for 111e to build it than that I should be 
saved the trouble 1 Will anyone desiring a fortune 
\v hich shall give hiln rest for the relnainder of hi
 life, 
\vhich shall give hilll leisure for the pursuit of refining 
arts and pleasures, \vhich shall give hill1 the lneans of 
lnaking happy those he loves, of giving to the poor, 
of building schools and churches-\yill he say, better 
for me to rack IllY brain and ply IllY fingers early in 
the lllornin
 and late into the night, day after day for 
t\venty or forty years, lnean\vhile keeping my feet to 
the treadn1Ïll, my eyes to the sordid occupation cf 
lnoneY-lllaking, until \vith old age is frozen every gen- 
erous inlPulse, shutting forever froln nlY understand- 
ing all the God-given beauties and benefits that hang 
like a starry canopy above lHY head to the very heul- 
lning of lHY horizon; \vill he say, better for 111e to 
endure all this, to saerifice all this, and that, too, 
\vhile attended by a hundred necessary risks and ven- 
tures, anyone of \vhich Dlay \vreck all, than to find 
fortune readY-lna(le, \vith a lifetilne before lue in 
\v hich to enjoy it 1 . 
Or if his soul hungers for the higher good, if, in- 
different to wealth and social distinction, thoughts of 
the great What and Whence and "Thither urge hinl 
to a ]nore defined unllerstandin
 of his beino' and SUI'- 

J (::) 
roundings, and if, without the laborious acculllulating 
and analyzing of experiences, \vithout days of nerVOUR 
investigating and long nights of lllental strain, scoreR 
of years of the severest study n1Ïght be overleaped, 
and the youth know as the sage,-\vould he not be a 
ù01t, an idiot, to refuse any Aladdin-lalnp assi8tance, 
on the ground that the sore travail of kno\vledge wa
 
it.self a blessing, the intell
ctual and nloral faculties 
thus aroused and exercised an.d developed, Lut other- 
\vise non- existent or dornlant, being lnore beneficial 
than 
Iinerva-births or other spoutaneous results 1 
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This daily dead-lift of labor that walls every avenue 
of progress, that hangs like Dantean da.rkness over 
every effort of aspiring intelligellce, that lays inexor- 
ably its burden upon the shoulder alike of operative, 
artisan, anù clerk, of n1erchant and Inanufacturer, of 
student and professor, of la,vyer, doctor, and preacher- 
,vill anyone say that it is a good thing, s0111ething in 
and of itself to be desired 1 
In a ,vord, is not labor regarded by mankind gener- 
ally if not an absolute curse, yet less a blessing than 
the absence of its necessity 1 

:iost assuredly. 
And yet l1lankind is wrong. Else the creator is a 
merciless tyrant, and creation a botch, or this great 
agony of our existence is a blessing. 
I kno,v that one step farther carries our investiga- 
tion beyond its depths, and I do not propose to spec- 
ulate. I wish to confine luyself to the plainest, silnplest 
vie\v of the case, the proxin1ate and practical parts of 
these life-eillbracing anolnalies' being 1110re than suffi- 
cient to occupy all our attention. 


It requires no great keenness of observation, ,vhat- 
ever one's creed or ethical code lnay be as to causations 
and consequences, to see that nature is our lllaster, 
that she rules us ,vith an iron hand, by unalterable 
la,vs, to which it behooves us humbly to conform the 
conùuct of our lives. Nature is inexorable. Obey 
her, and she is kind; thro,v off allegiance, and she is 
lnercilessly cruel. Whether you kno,v, or do not care 
to kno,v, or furget, break one of the least of her la,vs 
and you suffer, and in proportion to the sin. Only 
the savage sees snli]es and fro,vns in nature; the phil- 
osopher fails to discover wherein the slightest par- 
tiality has ever been shown a votary, the sl
ghtest 
sentiment, or fa vorit.iS1l1, or interposition, or yielding 
under supplication. Rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust; fire burns God's luartyr as surely as Satan's 
servant. If I overreach the precipice too far in IllY 
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effort to rescue a fcllo\v-beillg, I alll dashed in picces 
as surely as if I fall ill attelnptillg revcnge upon an 
eneUIY. 
In II nature man finds his counterpart; she is our 
great exalnple and teacher. If you would kno\v the 
price of happiness, go to nature; she \vill spread before 
you a true catalogue of re\vards and punishn1ents. To 
the purest codes of lllorality creeds are by no llleans 
essential. Eyen religion asks not of luan labor or 
sacrifice for nothing, and nature asks not this. Of 
nature and the sublilnest selfishness the highest ethics 
are built. 
Before labor in any sense can be called a curse, the 
econolIlY of nature nlust be changed, or the universe 
be caBed a curse. All that have being labor, and by 
labor all ,vas lllade that exists. Nature gro,vs under 
redundant energy, \vith here and there convulsive 
throes,-excesses \vhich sent \vorlds a-,vhirling into 
space and there Dlaintains theIn, despite all striving 
for reunion, for rest. This seeking is the normal con- 
dition of affairs; for rest only brings a desire for fresh 
activity. Bodies in Illotion labor to be quiet; bodies 
at rest labor to be in Illotion. 
Rest is found in constant or varied activity. Such 
is nature's rest, God's rest, and ulan's only rest; nigllt 
bring'8 ,vith it a restoration of the forces which haye 
beel
 expended during day. Death is called the 
absolute repose, yet that most dreaded quietude can- 
not rest for rotting. It also is merely trallslnutation. 
By \\Tork the universe is, and man. Force is all 
prevading, in our bodies and ,vithout; by it instinct 
is and intellect, n1ind is 11lade, and soul inlplantcd. 
Nature hinges on it; by it \vinds blo\v, and the fer- 
tilizing n10isture is lifted fro 111 the ocean and dropped 
upon the hills; by it grass gro
vs, flowers blooln, and 
the Ruubeam enters Iny \vinc1<nv, else how \vithout 
work should it ha ye con1e so far to greet nle. The 
nlind cannot conceive of a state of things \vherein 
all "vas absolute inactivity, breathless iUlnlobility, rigid 
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rest. The tendency of things is to\vard an unattain- 
able equilibriulll. Unrest alone is eterrîal. 
So labor is the norillal condition of man as of 
nature, both by ,viII and from necessity. IIis inherent 
energy is significant of that destiny. If he ,viHs not 
to labor, necessity drives him to it; if necessity is 
absent, the spirit of good or the delllon of evil stirs 
hiln to the accoulplislul1ent of he kno\vs not what. 
Beyond the vista of absolute rest lies chaos. 


The 1110St primitive and simple existence cannot be 
lllaintained \vithout ,york. The savage Blust dig 
roots, pluck fruit, catch fish, or pursue ganle. He 
lnust construct a shelter against the storm and the 
insecurities of night, seek covering against the colJ, 
and prepare weapons for onslaught upon \vild beasts 
or defence against hostile neighbors. 
Disliking the task the male transfers it chiefly to 
wives and slaves, and abandons hiulself to indolent 
repose, or to agreeable pastillle, to feats of strength 
and valor, flattering to his conceit, and pleasing to 
his appetites. In the tropics an over-indulgent nature 
fosters this indulgence to excess. Toward the arctic 
a harsher clinle calls for greater exertion, especially 
during certain seasons, in order to provide food, fuel, 
and other necessaries for the long winter. The alter- 
nate rest and desultory labor are alike marred by 
risks and hardships. 
In the telnperate zone Ulan is relieved frOl1l 111any 
of these Î111pedinlents and incubi, with the attendant 
spasnlodic exertion and enervating relaxation. Both 
luind and body respond to the liberation by revel- 
ing in the baln}y and refreshing atnlosphere. With 
greater COlnll1and of self COlnes ,videI' enjoyment of 
resources. I-Ierein lies the precious gift fron1 the 
prudently restrained generosity of nature, for products 
abound here on soil and in water, sufficient to pernlit 
the savage to enjoy freely the dolce far niente, as in- 
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stanced by the aborigines of Alnerica and the nOlnads 
of the Asiatic plains. 
Nature is nut exacting. She ,yorks incessantly for 
her children, and denlands as a rule only a 
light ex- 
ertion 011 their part to sustain the luachinery of lllÎnd 
and body set in J110tion by herself; but she ilnplants 
longings and offers re,varùs for greater perfornlance; 
and to these have responded best the less weighted or 
benulnbed energies of telnperate regions. 
Vanity leads to the quest for ornament and im- 
proved covering. The hostility of neighbors, prolnpted 
by sex jealousy, greed, or pugnacity, calls not alone 
for ,veapons, but for fortifications, nIilitary bodies and 
organized cOlnlnunities. Thus comes good fronl evil. 
The gathering of large nlasses at one point, ,vithin 
,valled canIps, tended naturally to the deve]opn1ellt of 
agricultural and other industries. The inconvenience 
of eyery lnan attending to every duty led to rapid 
subdivision of labor, ,vith a consequently greater 
effectiveness in each branch, and to the unfolding of 
trade, ,vhich,reaching in tinIe to distant lands, brought 
about elevating intercourse and exchange of ideas 
and resources. 
N ot until Adaln was driven from his paradisiacal 
garden could he or his children have set out on a 
progressional journey. Perfect luan is unfitted for an 
Î1nperfect ,yorlJ; and inlperfect nlall in paradise, it 
seems, proved a failure. 
Anlong advanced peoples lnost of the labor is often 
imposed not by nature but by expanding civiliza- 
tion, which gernlinates in our passions and aspira- 
tions. J [erein the energy of progressive spirits antI 
leaders asserts its influence frorn the earl iest stage, 
in setting exarnple and giving proper direction to 
efforts. The aptitude of one inventive Inind, and 
his conse q uent success in attractino- adlniration or 
ü 
attention, create elnulation in others; and so with 
superior dress, C'oluforts , and enjoyn1cnts. 
In tilHe is reached a stage ,vhen the majority, 
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through organized governlnent, in1poses as obligation 
the additional labor delnanded by the conditiun of 
their culture. The lilan, ,vho 11light be content "Tith 
the bare cover, and the spontaneous products of the 
soil, is ordered by statutes and by the 1110re iUlposiu cr 
Inandates of society, under pain of disgrace and oth(
' 
punisluuent, to provide decent clothing, food, and 
shelter for hiulsetf and falnily, and to educate his 
children. Thus is laid upon civilized nlales a nlani- 
fold heavier burden than upon the savage. 
Fortunately many attributes attend to lighten the 
weight and s,veeten the toil. The potency of the re- 
,yard is recognized. There is also ind ucenlcnt in the 
lllore assured enjoyment of property and life, by 
lneans of agriculture and other institutions of settled 
life. Acquired taste for improvelnents lends spurs to 
their attainlnent. Habit assists to render labor en- 
durable, and interesting, and growing skill give easo 
to performance. Mere 1110tÌon and exercise furni:3h 
incentive to deeds, to iUlproying intercourse, to lofty 
aspirations. There is pleasure in the chase, and ex- 
ercise connected with the galne, aside froln the pur- 
suit itself: The nlan soon turns fr0l11 his puerile 
pastilne to sterner sport or more sedate entertain- 
Inent, yet he still feels animated by the action itself. 
He even illlLibes a preference for occupations leading 
to a practical and substantial end, the unprofitable 
gro,ving distasteful. Many take a decided delight in 
gardening, building, repairing, as cOlnpared ,vith 
siestas, promenades, and sports. How irksOlTIe to 
many is the dumb-bell perforlnance, as contrasted 
,vith the doubly useful wood-chopping has been iHus- 
trated by the great English premier. Son1e find pleas- 
ure in riding 'v hen connected ,vith stock-raising or 
other useful purposes, others for itself alone. SOllie 
prefer scientific books to novels. 
As in play, labor can becolne most pleasing when 
not entirely cOlnpulsory, and herein lies the strong- 
est of illotives, aside frolll the reward, for the eager 
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perseverance of farlners, nlerchants, and other s0lf- 
dependent classes and elnployers. They are in a 
JLleaSUre oLliged to earn a livelihood, but ('an at least 
regulate operations to their taste and perhaps to their 
convenience. This soothing elenlent is absent alnong 
the great lnass of enJployers, and forlns one of the 
Blain causes for dislike to labor. The restraint on 
tilHe, inclination, and procedure is objectionable. It 
partakes of slavery, though voluntarily contracted. 
No less distasteful is the idea that only a portion of 
their efforts is for personal benefit in the forln of 
""'ages
 the rest being absorbed by another. Their 
baIrn lies chiefly in the ,vages, to be used for inde- 
pendent labor, pastilne, or rest. Additional relief 
and incentive are brought by the exciting effect of 
rivalry. COlnpetition lends zest to the consideration 
that, as ,york is unavoidable, it may best be perforn1ed 
,vith spirit. The desire to conlplete a task is an iUl- 
pulse, and still 1110re so is the alubition to do it 
,yen, perhaps to excel others in perfection as ,veIl as 
speed. This strengthens the \yish to learn, to Loconle 
skilful, and to Ï1nprove the lin1bs and senses by means 
of \vhich the \-vork is accolnplished. 


After all it is in work itself, rather than in the ac- 
conlplished result, that the true benefit uf labor lies. 
vVe have been ,vrongly taught; nor is this the only 
instance ,vherein our teachers need instructing. 
It is evident that by exercise organs and faculties 
alone develop. This is the central principle alike in 
uniyersal evolution and in individual unfoldino'. Or- 
o 
gans and organislns ilnprove according to use. The 
blackslnith does not acquire strength to s\ving his 
hallllllor by running foot-races, nor does the logician 
becolne proficient in subtle reasoning by counting 
11loney or selling bacon. Bind a lilllb and it \vithcrs; 
put out one eye, and the other perfornls the ,york of 
t\vo. l\Iilld and 111usrle alike grow, acquire strength 
and elasticity by exercise. Little is cxpect(:;d of the 
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man ,vho in youth ,vas not sent to schoo] or required 
to ,york. 
To this end exercise is encouraged alike in children 
and adults, often in dull bar or club lIloveluents, or 
strained \valking, ,vhich lose 111uch of their value from 
the associated distaste. A boat or bicycle Inight be 
,vel cOIned as more agreeaLle, and therefore also as 
Blare beneficial, and 111any \vould find still greater sat- 
isfaction in a task \yith practical results, in the flower 
patch, the \voodshed, or on the la\vn; the ll1anual 
\vorker, on his side, seeks discipline as ,veIl as relaxa- 
tion for the n1Ïnd in chess, or in sonle solid reading. 
l\fany a crafts1l1an would labor ,vithout reco1l1pense 
in his vocation rather than lose his cunning therein. 
Effort is al\vays its own re'\vard. Every well-directed 
blo\v gives strength to the arln and skill to the fingers 
equally, whether paid for or not. Better, indeed, to 
,V"ork for nothing and nlaintain in good condition the 
digestive and other organs, rather than spend rnoney 
at the alehouse in spoiling theine Laziness is social 
gangrene; like the s\vord of Hudibras, \vhich ate into 
itself for lack of blood to eat, it is its o\vn perdition. 
Deplorable would be the aspect of hunlanity breeding 
like Inaggots upon the putridity of effortless existence. 
The stoppage of work would bring about decay, retro- 
gression to savagisn1, annihilation. 


Labor, then, is inlproving, elevating, ennobling in 
itself, besides bringing comfort and wealth, unfolding 
civilization, and approxiluating to\vard that perfection 
,V"hich is the ideal alike of the indiyidual and of on- 
,yard-pushing society. This applies only to \vell- 
directed labor, for the spas1l10dic efforts of the savage 
yield but tenlporary benefits as cOl1lpared \vith pro- 
gressive and enduring operations of civilized COlnnlU- 
nities. Nor would the finished results of the latter, 
in machinery, silks, and books, be appreciated by the 
other. 
From this aspect the possession of inherited \vealth 
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seldom confers the happiness ,vhich is so \viJely asso- 
ciated ,vith it. The aLsence of an inspiring aÎ1n, sue h, 
for instance, as led the pioneers of the ,vest to build 
up ilnposing and flourishing comlnolHvealths, relaxes 
the enero' Y conduces to n1Ïsdirected and abortive ex- 
b , 
ertion, and Í1npairs the po,ver of Inind and body, un- 
fittino- thel11 for the proper or full enjoynlent of life. 
Plea
ure nauseates; labor like,vise i8 uncongenial from 
lack of ,viII and skill, and the victinl sinks, an invalid, 
into ennui. 
Blind pursuit of wealth is no less debasing than the 
passionate search for pleasures. The one is expected 
to follow in the wake of the other. As if in accord 
,vith sonIe hidden principle in the econolny of nature, 
the n1Ïserly sire is often succecù.ed by a spendthrift 
heir; the pushing Inan of business leaves an indolent 
son, the genius a cotnnlonplace offspring. Excessive 
energy spends itself, or ,veakens the organs upon 
,vhich falls the drain. Like,vise the aspirations and 
desires unduly restrained at one period burst forth at 
another in over indulgence. The predilections of one 
generation find their balancing bents in another. 1n- 
tellectual revival follows a long period of material 
prosperity. Surfeited with gold, even 
Iidas relnem- 
bers his Inind, and turns it to S01ne l1e\v enjoYlnent. 


There is lTIuch talk about honorable or dishonorable 
degrees in labor, Inanual and mental, nlelJÏal and in- 
dependent, cheap and dear. Cheap labor is no nlore 
degrading than dear la bore No labor is degrading. 
It all contributes to the well-being of 111ankind and 
the advancenlent of civilization directly or indirectly. 
SaIne kinds of labor are Ulore elevating, more inlprov- 
iug, Inore refining than others, but all are honorable. 
The literary and scientific pursuits ,vhich expand the 
Hlind and enlarge the soul are naturally to be preferred 
to handling a shovel or cobbling shoes, and the superior 
knowledge and skill which adapts the possessor for 
such tasks confer a certain advantage over those less 
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favored; yet to class the inferior work as hun1iliating 
is ,vrong, since labor ainls at a benefit, per se and in 
its results. Again, SOlne kinds of ,york are light and 
pleasant, others painful; others, by reason uf collateral 
conditions, un\vholesolne; excessive labor is al\vays 
disagreeable. The duties of the physician are in SOlne 
respects unpleasant, but no one thinks of calling them 
degrading. But for the benefi t arising froln the care- 
ful exan1Ïnation of the exquisite anat(Huy of the 
hUlllan body, the dissecting of dead IHen ,vould be 
?,bou
 as revolting an occupation as the mind could 
nnaglne. 
In its repute labor has undergone many fluctua- 
tions, from the character of those to 'v hon1 particular 
branches have been assigned. Thus the descendants 
of Spanish conquerors in Alnerica consigned tillage 
and other hard tasks to enslaved Indians, and regarded 
it as derogatory to their dignity to join therein. Yet 
not in t he labor which Virgil frained in glo\vin g verse, 
and for \vhich Cincinnatus abandoned the dictator- 
ship, lay the stignla, but ill the association \yith those 
'v ho perforlned it. 
Labor has steadily risen in estilnation with the 
elevation of its votaries. Compare the present con- 
dition of the farlner and plough-boy of Anlerica \vith 
that of their serf predecessors of feudal tilnes, and 
the position of the InercÌ1ant class of to-day ,vith that 
of the period when the ,yielder of the sword alone 
enjoyed repute above ignoble comn10ners. The rise 
is proportionate to democratic ascendancy, as illus- 
trated in particular in the United States. The equali- 
zation of classes, and in a 11IeaSUre therefore of labor, 
\vas never more strikingly depicted than Juring the 
earl V minino- fevers on the Pacific coast, when scien- 
"" ....., 
tist and jurist ,vorked side by side \vith artisan 
and laborer in cominon pursuit of gold, and joined on 
('qual terms in every phase of life. Labor ,vas deified. 

rhe possibilities opened in t]lis land to pure energy, 
the caprices of fortunc in distributing her resources, 
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and the general participation in politics, tend to sus- 
tain that equality to a great extent. 
The Spanish yie,v of Indian labor has found a 
parallel on this coast in :ftlongolian competition, ,vhich, 
by the hUll1Ïliating association of a lo,ver race, is 
lnaking Ji8tasteful to Anglo-Saxons different branches 
of lahor. It is clain1ed that by its political and social 
la \VS the nation iluposes upon the latter a high stand- 
ard of living, including the rearing and education of 
fan1Ïlies, ,vhich cannot be ,veIl l1laintained if a class 
of ulll11arried Inen, free froln such ties and obligation, 
and accustollled to a cheap IHode of life be allo\ved 
to encroach upon their resources. 


}\fuch is said in these latter days about over"Turk. 
Of course excess of any kind is an evil; and the 
greater the blessing, the greater the curse ,,,,hen car- 
ried too far. Y et there is l11UC h less over\vork than 
Inany would have us believe; luuch less over,vork 
than overreaching. It is "Torry that kills 1110n, not 
,york. The harassing cares of overstrained business, 
the snapping of hungry hounds who follo,v at the 
heels of the un,vary, the burnings of jealousy, stock 
galubling, and the delllon drink, extravagance in dress 
and living-the8e are what ,veal' life a-"\vay. vVith the 

lecessary food and railllcnt, and rest, ,vork never in- 
Jures anyone. 
The student should not neglect physical exercise, 
or the laboriuO" or business Ulan intellectual culture. 
o 
'York Inay be varied ,vith great advantage. Indeed 
a change of ,york is the best kind of rest. The 
highest attainn1ent COllles only ,vith the proper de- 
veloplneut. of both Inilld and body. Either exercised 
uuJuly brings '\vcakness upon the other. In thi:-; 
sense overwork signifieR sin1ply the neglect of due 
precautions and a(ljuncts for carrying out the l1lain 
ta
l{. Severe injury is frequently incurred by injudi- 
cious lifting of a "\vcight ,vhich with care or proper 
appliances could be handled ,vith ease. 
ESSA YS AND 
I[O:CELLANY 11 
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The development of a community depends upon the 
know ledge, disposition, and aptitude of its menlbers, 
rather than upon natural advantages. The la,v of 
,york partakes of the inll11utable in nature's laws. 
Tile chief condition for success is work. Honest, 
,v ell-directed effort is as sure to succeed as the swell- 
ing rivulet is sure to find for itself a channel. Let 
the \vage-,vorker also take heart, have patience, and 
persevere, laboring not as in the presence of a task- 
lnaster, \V hOlll to defraud by perfunctory services \vere 
a gain; but renlelnberÌng that every good deed is done 
for himself, and nlakes hiln stronger, healthier, wiser, 
Dobler, \vhether perfornled in the dark or in the broad 
light of open day. 
Every subterfuge, slight, or cheat is sure to react 
on the perforuler. The shop or office is but the cru- 
cible in \vhich his 11letal is to be tried, the work the 
anvil upon \vhich \vith his o,vn arnlS he hamnlers 
out his character, his daily duties the lllüuld in \vhich 
l1is destiny is shaped. The spirit in which his duties 
are done gives forin and direction to his future life; it 
makes or unulakes hilll for all tilHe. The reputation 
acquired anlong his cOlnrades is likely to be a true 
estinlate of his character. From the incipient st;:tges 
of a business career proceed natural results, and few 
bad beginnings 111ake good endings. A course of de- 
ception can never lead to success. " N elno omnes, 
nelninenl on111es fefellerunt," observes the younger 
Pliny. 
Character ,yill not be hidden. I t shows itself in 
gait and garments; it shines through the gossalner of 
features and is \voven into observation by the fingers. 
Even the contour of a man, his back to\vards you 
speaks volullles, and the very atillosphere surround- 
ing him breathes of his occupation, be it of shop, 
pulpit, or the courtroom. Confine ignited gunpo\vder 
in a rock; sillother Vesuvius \vith a handful of ashes; 
but do not attenlpt the rôle of the foolish ostrich \v hich 
thrusts its head under a leaf to hide itself withal. 
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The appreciation by parents of early training for a 
career, no less for inculcating industrious habits than 
for acquiring kno\vledge of a business, is Inanifest in 
the \videly prevalent custOIll of binding boys to a 
trade or profession, often paying for the privilege. 
With the itllprovelnent uf character, mind, and lin1bs 
should be united the desire to elevate the vocation, 
and to study the eUlployer's interest as a duty to one's 
o\vn honor and unfolding, no less than in just fulfil- 
ment of agreelnellts. 
Conscientious perforlnance of obligations \vill C0I11- 
Inand alike esteell1 and success. jj-'ailure arises frolH 
not doing \vork rather than not having \vcrk to do. 
Living in a poorer country than the United States 
Goethe says, "Ich haLe gesehen, so lange einer lebt 
und sich rührt, findet er inl111er seine N ahrung, und 
welln sie auch gleich nicht die reichlichste ist. U nd 
woruber habt ihr euch denn zu besch\veren." 
Hear Teufelsdröckh rant in Sartor Resartus. 
"Tools I Thou hast no tools? Why, there is not a 
man or a thing now live but has tools. 'The basest 
of created anirnalcules, the spider itself has a spinnillg- 
jenny, and \varping-n1ill, and power-Iooln within its 
head; the stupidest of oysters has a papin's digestion, 
with stone and lime house to hold it in. Every being 
that can live can do sOlnething; this let him do. 
Tools? Hast thou not a brain furnished, furnishable 
with sonle glinunerings of light; and three fingers to 
hold a pen withal? N ever since Aaron's rod went 
out of practice, or even before it, \vas there such a 
wonder- working tool; greater than all recorded I11Íra- 
cles have been perforl1l8ù by pens." 
Let the young Ulan rellleluber he will be rated at 
his worth; of this let hilll have no fear. Be the night 
never so dark in \vhich he does virtuously; be the 
solitude never so dense in \vhich he perforills Inore 
than his allotted task; he the thoughts ne'
er so se- 
cret which COine frolH a lnilld occupied with another's 
welfare, frolll a nlind pondering on iluproveUlent, on 
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the l110re complete surrender of sf;lf to a Inanly suc- 
cess; he need not fear lest any of these fall to the 
ground; his O\Vll head and heart alone retain sufficient 
benefits from his high aspirations. 
To hin1 who does his best life is no venture. Aillong 
hUlnan possibilities the youth 11lay Inake of hÎ1nself 
,vhat he ,viII. There is no uncertainty about it. It 
Inay be reduced to a sin1ple luathematical or chemical 
proposition. To so InallY pounds of COlnnlon-sense 
add so Inany ounces of honesty, n1Ïx it ,vith a certain 
anlount of energy, and bake it over a slo,v fire in the 
oven of hUll1an experience, and the bread so fermented 
shall make fat the nation. 


Still further nlay be discussed the benefits of labor 
apart from its fruits, its abstract qualities and its in- 
dividual relationship to hunlan progress in the econo- 
Iny of the uniyerse; but enough has been said to sho\v 
the fact that work of itself is a blessing rather tilan a 
curse. If it fan heavily at tiDies the cause lies in 
ulan's alubition. and the artificial denlands of society 
,vith its ('uillulatillg obligations. The civilization ,vhich 
has in)posed the excess is also continually striving to re- 
lluce it by Ineans of inventions, of subdivision, eoöpera- 
tion,and othern1ethods of organization. Machiner
T, in 
particular, has relieved Ulan of the Inost severe and 
difficult tasks, and is daily lightening his toil. It has 
also lessened the hours of labor, giving \vider oppor- 
tunity for the enjoynlent of the fast Inultiplying com- 
forts and entertainlnents provided fron1 that SaIlle 
source, and leisure for Ï111provenlent in those arts 
\vhich assist the indivi(lual to bear his burden better, 
and to ad yance society toward the llÚllennial 
tage 
when ,york shall be generally appreciated as a bless- 
ing unalloyed. 
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Non est ars, quae at! effectulll casu venit. 


-Seneca. 


SUCCESB and failure in life are not accidents. Suc- 
cess springs frolll natural causes, and follows funda- 
lnental rules. There lllust be the iUlplanted gerlll 
and the developing environluent. The necessary con- 
ditions are often deficient, but every person nlay suc- 
ceed. to a greater or less extent in SOlne direction. 
True success lllUSt be restricted to that \vhich not 
only strengthens the mind and body and lllorals of 
the person directly seeking it, but which brings a 
benefit of greater or less degree to every Inelnber of 
the society in \vhich that person lives. 
Success is not \vholly free frolll its hypocrisies. 
Often it COUles to us disguised; often we pursue the 
shadow of it \vhile the substance is \vith us. l\IRny 
have achieved success ,vho deeIDed their lives failures; 
Inany failures have been nlade by those \vhö regard 
their lives successful. It is altogether as nlen nleas- 
ure success; whether in \vealth, virtue, fanle, fashion, 
or ,vickedness. Aspiration leading to effort though 
attelldeJ by Reeulillg failure, is son1etilnes success, 
while effortless success lnay be failure; for one carries 
with it iUlprovenlent, dcvelopnlent, increase of strength, 
the other \veaknes
 anJ decay. . 
It is not unconuuon to hear those who have 
achieved success in anyone of the paths of industry 
rail at their less fortunate neighbor, and attribute the 
cause of disappointulènt to SOBle radical defect of 
( Hi;; ) 
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(' haracter. In their eyes defeat carries with it prima 
facie evidence of defect. l'he unfortunate nlan is a 
visionary, who drealns life away in idle speculation; 
or an enthusiast, who, '\vithout fortifying his prenlises 
by sound comlnon sense, rushes headlong on false 
conclusions; or a schemer, wasting his tinle in 
futile atteulpts at great things, ,vhen moderate ef- 
forts ,vould be attended by lnore beneficial results. 
Brilnful of the elements of success thelnselves, it is 
illlPossible for thelll to c01l1prehend a nature so organ- 
ized as not to possess these elements, or to restrain 
their virtuous indignation. A nlan has no business 
to. be unsuccessful; failure is a fault, and penury a 
crlnle. 
In one sense this is true, but seldolll do these self- 
satisfied autocrats take the trouble to inquire ,,,,,hat 
success is, and \vhat failure. It is taken for granted 
that the prosperous issue of whatever they 111ay have 
atteillpted, the attainlnent of \vhatever nlay have been 
their desires, is the sunl of Inerited good fortune to 
themselves, and the best that could happen to man- 
kind. It is generally understood that the Ulan lIlakes 
the most of hilnself \vho, if he be a la\vyer or a doc- 
tor, enjoys a lucrative practice; if a clergYlnan, fills 
the largest church; or, if a Ulan of business, accumu- 
lates a fortune. This is true only in part; the speed- 
ing of our faculties is but a necessary preparation 
before we are entitled to a place even aU10ng the com- 
petitors for a prize. \Vere there no attelnpts except 
such as prorni
ed success; were all non-successful ef- 
forts lost, this \vere a different world. Success, or 
,vhat we have learned to look upon as success, is gen- 
erally so insignificant, so unsatisfying, so slight in 
value to ourselves or others-son1etilnes indeed the 
greatest evil-that if in the accolllplishinent of our 
desires, the cOnSU1l1Jnation of our purposes, \vas found 
the only benefit, as well might the holder of the uni- 
verse \vithdraw his arm and let chaos COlne again, for 
in no surer ,yay could Inankind be sent swiftly to 
destruction. 
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\Vell understood is the evil attending the attain- 
Inent of his goal by the tyrant, the blindlyalnbitious 
soldier, the 111achiavellian statesnlan. In aggressive 
efforts the loser nlust suffer 1noro or less scyerely, al- 
though the ,vinner nlay find victory disastrous. Such 
struO"O"les for Jnastery are constant in our lnidst, the 
roul'
nd gamester in society, the unscrupulous spec- 
ulator in business, alike bringing suffering to others. 
Winning money at play; gambling in n1Ïning stocks, 
in wheat or other lllerchandise, and in 
e("llrities; origi- 
nating and Inanipulating lllonopolies \vhich operate 
uujustly upon a portion of the people-these and the 
accolllplislllnent of like iUlpositions cannot be consid- 
ered in connection with true success, though they 
bring into the pocket their n1illions, and friends and 
sycophants by the thousands, and seek an atoning guise 
in the building of churches, hospitals, and other benevo- 
lent efforts. 
The politician who secures place at the cost of luan- 
hood, and the teacher, clerical or literary, ,vho pan- 
ders to popular taste instead of prolllulgating unpala- 
table truths, or parades dead forins in opposition to 
living facts, no le8s than the absorbed Inoner-lnaker, 
sell their souls to slavery, and Í1nperil the prospects of 
thelnselves and their neighbors for a lllolllentary gain. 
Yet by the people these fools are flattered until 
they learn to despise their flatterers. The country, 
the ,vorld, is no better for their having lived in it. 
Men lllay acquire the po,ver that Inaner buys, but if 
their influence be such as to lo,ver the standard of 
public 111orals, to forge fetters for unfolding intellect, 
or to ad vance lllallllnon in opposition to lllind, their 
broadest successes are but brilliant failures. Froln 
the puddles of politics, and l11aunllon ditches and ec- 
c lesiastic n1arshes, rise hunlan insectivora ,vith feelers 
and suckers and pincers ready for victillls, 1110St 
voracious in their appetite, preying on each other like 
n1e11 ,vho eat men, for there are huuJan insects in so- 
ciallife as else\v here. 
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Even the general acco111plisll1uent of wi
;lles by hone 
orable and legitilllate lllcans \yould be equiyalent to 
failure through the very uniYer
alit.r of the BUCCCSS. 
If all obtained the riches sighed for, or the honors 
sought, these ,vould Lecolllc \yorthless and leave the 
gainer no Letter off than Lefore. 


While considering the tinle honored ,yay to success, 
\ve nlust reilleluber that lnany have found 'v hat they 
sought, taking another course. Yet he \vha steps 
aside frolll the beaten path lnust expect a rough road, 
\vith branl b1es and pitfalls; he lllay be luany tinles 
discOll1fited, driven back, and perhaps, finally OyerCOlne; 
but this is progress. 'Ve of to-day are greatly in- 
debted to n1echanical inventions; our usefulness and 
our cOlufort are increased thereby a hundred fold. 
,-r et the patent office shows that for every success 
there are a thou8and failures. Success COllles frolll at- 
telupts; without attelnpts there could be no successes. 
N o\v in the yery nature of things there lllUst be more 
attcl11pts than successes, so that, speaking Lroadly, 
l'yerv SUCC88S is the result of a lnultitude of failures. 
Lifû consists, then, not so IHuch in ends as in efforts; 
and often les:3 in ,vhat a luan does than in ,vllat he 
attelllpts tn do. The SUlll of hUlnan accolllplislnnent 
bears but a 
111all proportion to the SUlll of hUlllau 
efforts. .1'\.11 this is \Ven for progress, for undertakings 
are 1110re civilizing than successes. .Attelnpts surpass 
results; this grand civilization of ours is ã pressing 
fOI'\\Tard, not a rest, just as philosophy is a search after 
truth, rather than truth itself: 
He 'v ho fails ill attell1pting great things often 
achieves the grande
t success. I t is not in (loing 
SOlne things as \Y011 as they haye been doue before 
that civilization is pro111oted, but in tloing Ol1e thing 
better than it has ever before been done, or Ly doing 
sOluething that has never before been done. Colunl- 
bus did not find the India he sought; but ,vere not 
his voyages a Ruccess ? 
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.i\Jter all it is hardly \vorth ,,"hile to talk of the 
misery attending great failures. There is no higher 
happiness in store for certain souls ,,,,ith broad anl- 
bitioll than these yer y " eU1barrasslnellts. On Iv iü'noble 
'" 0 
attclllpts Lriug lllisery. There i8 a charU1 attending 
virtuous llJÏsfortune, by \yhich the success of lllere 
accident is shalned. 
Then lct each have heart to labor ,,,,hile he luay, 
kno\ving that not one jot shall fall purposeless to the 
ground; that every blo\v struck by his puny arlH is 
felt in the vibrations of a universe; that every thought 
of his poor understanding, c\
ery enlotion of his loving 
and hating heart, sends a throb through the eternal 
ages of intelligence. For he, even he, is part of this 
great universe, an inseparable, ineradicable part; 111Índ, 
soul, being, one ,vith the eternal. 
Science tell:::; us that in the universe of ll1atter there 
is never an atolll ll1ade or ullillade; that the lllolecule 
no 1110re than the Blass can drop out of its place and 
be lost in absolute void; that not an iúta of force can 
1)e created or uncreated; that there is no such thing 
as origiuating or annihilating potential energy any 
1110re than fUlldan1elltai eleluents of lnatter. Force, 
then, is a positive existing sOlllething, incapable of ad- 
dition or subtraction. 
Follo\ving up this iùea, and have ,ye not every rea- 
son to conclude that the highest, the brightest, the 
1110St electric of all forces, life, soul, intellect, when 
properly exercised, live in their results; that the con- 
sequent thought, 1110tioll, being, are indestructible 
and eternal in their essentials, C01l1e froln S0111e St )urce 
anJ escape to SOUle bourne. If ll1Ísdirected, the eflect 
of the ernotion upon ourselves allJ others nlay be in- 
jurious or fleeting; the idea born of thought luay dis- 
solve without leaving a trace;. the celibate ,vho neg- 
lects to rear a progeny passes unevolved into food alone 
for lower organisllls. A blo,v luay spend itself in air, 
or it Iuay cut off a dynasty or agitate a nation. The 
true idea is, emotion Ï1upresses itself frolH gèncl'ation 
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to generation in ever-,viùening expansion, the incen- 
tive to great achievenlents. Taking fornl, the idea 
transmits its germ for grander unfolding in future 
ages, even failures assisting by their pointed lessons 
to smooth the path for successes. The idea of the 
i 111proved mind springs froll1 a richer soil than that of 
the uncultured savage. 
Ho\v little of originality is contained in the so-called 
ne,v ideas. At their best they seldolll pass beyond 
an additional wing to the existing edifice. Yet, as we 
fornl new conlbinations of nlatter, and say \ve have 
caused these plants to gro,v or luade this house or 
this machine, in reality \ve only change the form of 
particles already Inade, a few of the grander con- 
ceptions springing like ne\v creations froBl the 111inute 
germs of the past. Originality in literature as else- 
where is therefore a re-arrangingrather than a creating. 
How feeble, withal, is the unfolding I What are 
all our schools, our printing presses, our pulpits, but 
bellows for fanning th e flalne, which else would die? 
With all the enginery of ages elnployed in inoculat- 
ing the young with what the dying old can by no 
shorter process bequeath to them, how slight the ad- 
vance I Cease these means, and how rapid the retro- 
gression. Ignorance breeds. 
Nevertheless, advancement is assured, and its 
prospective grandeur may be judged by our present 
short-conlings. Is the fair earth made fairer by nlan; 
are prim orchards, and clean fields, and cold hard 
D1etals for use, ornanlent, and currency, recompense 
sufficient for Inutilated forests and disen1bowelled 
sierras? With all our boasted cultivating and refining 
we cannot improve upon the lily, nor lllake the sweet 
air sweeter, nor a ray of sunshine brighter. We 
meddle \vith the handiwork of olnnipotence in a crude 
striving for perfection, to regain with Plato the ideal 
type. Herein lies power enough behind our intellect 
to drive it on to eternal activities, ,villing or un\villing. 
But there are also other impulses, without which few 
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would lllove or becolne Ï1nbued ",'ith that loftier in- 
centive. 
'Vhat houle and foreign foes are to the life of the 
nation, so the daily struggles for existence, and the 
antagonisnls 'v hich attend theIn, are to the life of 
the individual. Relllove frolll hUlnanitv the atlnos- 
pheric pressure of ,vant and calamity, and the organislll 
is straightway rent a.sunder. Nothing so closely 
ceillents one to his higher destiny as necessity, ,vith 
its corroding care. Social phenonlena, under ,y hatso- 
ever forIn or phase n1anifested, ,vhile seeking their 
source in the intellectual force expressed by hurnan 
societies and individuals of relllote tinles, pass on to 
exert a nloulding influence of perhaps still greater inl- 
port upon the future. 
We have seen that the benefit of labor lies not nlore 
in the fruits of labor than in the effect
 of labor on 
the laborer. Gold's lustre COllies froln use. It is or- 
dained that in the use of our lilnb
 and faculties, and 
in their u
e alone, there is developillent. But ,vhether 
direct or indirect the results, by these alone nlust every 
hUlnan life be lueasured. In the centre of an all- 
producing universe, nlan the fruit of all lllust yet 
bear fruit. It is the inexorable rule of perpetuation, 
bear or cease to be. Nor Iuay ,ve pass by as void of 
results the lives of that great arlny of ,varkel's ,vho 
go dO'Vll to their forIller dust, leaying their lnillions 
c)f unrecorded efl()rts, such as ,ve are accustolued to 
tcrln fruitless. No honest, ,veIl-directed effort is e\
er 
fruitless. We Inay not be able to see the results, yet 
the results exist; the fruit nlay not appear until cen- 
turies after the seed ,vas planted; yet all the experi- 
ences by ,vhich con1es our later success are born, 
among others, of these so-called fruitless efforts, as 've 
have elsewhere seen. 


Literature is the accident rather than the object of 
life, and being coupled ,vith some collateral occupation 
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by Ineans of wInch livelihood and leisure are obtained, 
Looks are produced not in proportion to the demand, 
but in accordance ,vith the ,vill and ability of !I1Cn to 
gratify their pleasure or vanity by thrusting their 
ideas upon the public. Hence it is that literary labor 
is the poorest paid of all labor , and often a poorer class 
of labor is better paid than a superior kind. 
r t is rash to talk of Inaking literature a profession. 
Such as it is, it COlnes of its O'VI1 volition, Inaking its 
votary rather than being nlade by hinl. A journalist 
Inay \vrite for one dollar or for ten dollars a day what 
certain people like best to read, and so Blake journal- 
iSHl a business. In certain quarters professorships of 
books and reading are spoken of: Instead of leaving 
the luind to the natural direction of its appetite, every 
partie Ie of food 11luSt be prescribed by a physician. 
But ,vho is to direct this director? While guidance 
is ,veIl for the young and inexperienced, nothing 
sooner destroys healthy appetite and stifles the natural 
exercise of the faculties than undue interference. 
" The truth," says Han1n1erton, "seelllS to be that 
literature of the highest kind can only in the nlost 
exceptional cases be Inade a profession, yet that a 
skilful \\
riter Inay use his pen professionally if he 
ehoo
es. The production of the printed talk of the 
day is a profession, requiring no n10re than average 
ability, and the tone and tülnper of ordinary cducated 
Inen. The outcolne of it is journalislll and rnagazine 
.. " 
,vrltlng. 
Aillong those 'v ho clain1ed that literature should 
not be follo,ved as a vocation, but rather as a pastime, 
,vere Scott, Southey, Béranger, and 11lany others. 
This depends, however, on the strength of the writer. 
I f one can ,vrite like Scott, one need not die in debt. 
Byron understood poetry to be an art, an attribute, 
but scouted the idea of calling it a profession. I do 
not say that lnercenary bookwriting is not, or cannot 
be followed in SOUle degree as a profession, but this 
is by no 111eanS the higher kind of authorship. Car- 
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lyle says: "His is a high, laborious, unrequited, or 
only self-requited endeavor; which, h()\vever, by the 
law of his being, he is compel1ed to undertake, and 
nlust prevail in, or be perlnanently \vretc hed; nay, the 
Inore ,vretched, the nobler his gifts are. For it is 
the deep, inborn claÍIn of his \vhole spil'itualnaturC', 
and \vill not, and nlust not go unans\vered. His 
youthful unrest, that 'unrest of genius,' often so \vay- 
,vard in its character, is the din1 anticipation of this; 
the luysterious, all-po\verfullnandate, as froll1 heavcn, 
to prepare hin1self, to purify hilllself, for the vocation 
\vhere\vith he is called." Fe\v real poets have that 
insatiable craving for fallle \vhich has been so of ton 
attributed to then1. A poet kno\vs hiu1self to be a poet, 
and there\vith is usually content. The better class of 
them \vrite as birds sing, because they cannot help it. 
J ournalis111 and book-\vriting are different occupa- 
tions, and a person Inay be fitted for one and not for 
the other. The effort of the journalist is a play upon 
transient popular feeling; it is nlolnentary nlorning or 
evening gossip, to be read and forgotten; the ailn of 
the \vriter of books is to lllake a careful selection of 
his facts and to a.rrange then1 in a suitable forn1 for 
perrnancllt use. It docs not follo\v that because a 
Ulan has the ability and patience to gather, sift, and 
classify historical data, he can therefore \vrite a good 
Inagazine article. The talents and training needed for 
one are different froin those which find success in the 
other. Herein n1any have failed, not kno\ving \yllY. 
There is a \yide difference even in the qualities required 
for elaborating at leisure a revie\v, and thro\ving off on 
the instant a leader or a local for a daily journal. 
Elaboration nlay be, perhaps, the Inerit of one and a 
fault of the other. 
In the first nUlnber of the TJTestnÌiinster Review is an 
analysis by Jalnes l\Iill of tbe Inore ÍInportant \vrit- 
ings published in the Edinburgh Review fro III its be- 
ginning, \vhich produced 110 sll1all sensation at the 
time, Among other things he pointed out the fact 
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that periodical literature, unlike books, lllUSt succeed 
Î1nll1ediately if at all, and hence must be of a popular 
rather than of a perlnanent character. It lllust, in 
general, pander to the public taste rather than attenlpt 
to reforul it. Hence honesty nlust be sacrificed to 
policy, truthfulness to success. 
COlllpared ,vith the nUlllLer of books ,vritten, but 
few of them are the products of 'v hat n1Ïght be called 
skilled labor. Book-\vriting for the 1110St part is the 
,york of anlateurs. Few ,vrite books ,vha have not 
80111e other occupation; fe,v adopt authorship as a 
business; fe,v devote their 'v hole tiule to the ,vriting 
of books. "Oh thou 'v ho art able to \vrite a book," 
exclainls Teufelsdröckh, ",vhich once in the t,vo cen- 
turies or oftener there is a luan gifted to do, envy not 
hilll 'VhOJll they nanle city-builder and inexpressibly 
pity hin1 'VhOlll they name conqueror, or city-burner. 
Thou, too, art a conquerer and viC'tor; but of the true 
sort, nalnely over the devil. Thou, too, hast built 
what will outlast all luarble and lHetal, and be a won- 
der-bringing city of the nlind, a telnple al1d sen1Ìnary 
and prophetic 1110unt, w hereto all kindreds of the 
earth ,vill pilgrinl." 


Enthusiaslll intense, in the eyes of 80111e insane, 
underlies all great things, all gouJ ,york. What will 
not fanaticislll do for a Ulan 
 If he hungers, it feeds 
hitn; if he be cold, it ,varnlS hilH; if brought to lnar- 
tyrdoln, it bears hiln to happier realnls. To good lit- 
erary work enthusias111 is essential; fanaticisln, fatal. 
To be buoyed up and carried happily for,vard above 
storlns and buffctings, and at the sallIe tinle to ha ve 
sufficient coolness, caution, and nlental balance left to 
avoid the n1ael
trolns of excess so destructive to ven- 
tureS0111e voyagers on untried seas-this is to preserve 
the happy nlediull1. Enthusiasm often supplies the 
place of genius, though ll1any are fired by desire 
whose fuel burns out too soon. Provided he is not 
a fool, an enthusiast is al\vays interesting. 
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In crossing the Alps, Napoleon's artiHery proved 
too heavy for the Inen. For a tilHe it 
eelned that it 
IllUst be aLandoned. At length the general ordered 
a charO'e sounded, \vhen, inspired by the fall1Ìliar tones, 
up \\Te
t the heavy guns as if lifted Ly unseen powers. 
It is not, h(HVeVer, by spasnls that great thillgs in lit- 
erature are achieved. The fire \v hich \Varn1S and 
purifies intelligence nlust be kept at a steadier glow. 
A central entllusiaslll, indeed, is necessary to the 
well-being of every Ulan and every WOlllau. It Illat- 
ters les
 \vhat form it takes than that it should exist. 
Thank God, then, for anlbition t Without enthusiaslll 
Ulan i
 11loveleH8 Inechanisnl, pi:::,tons and ,yheels and 
cogs \vithout propelling po,ver. Anlbition is the 
stcalll that drives our hUlllan enginery, and the higher 
the alllbition the nobler the nlan, though any desire 
is better than none. "Better far," as 1\lrs Browning 
says, "pursue a frivolous trade by serious IDeans than 
a sublÍ1ne art frivolouslv." The nlOlllent enthusiasnl 
0/ 
dies the work ends. Every heart Inust have its wor- 
shipful ideal, elRe it is elnpty indeed. The lo\vest 
ordinary fornl of this inspiration is avarice, the higll- 
est, faith. 
Take frolH the average citizen the passion for accu- 
lIlulating, and you deprive hinl ûf his luanhood. Take 
frolH the bereaved Hindoo or Christian nlother her 
faith, and you blot out to her the stars of heaven. A 
wise enthusiaslll brings ,vith it lasting benefits, but 
the enthusiasln of folly i
 better than none. A n1all 
is lllore a l1lan \v ho builds Pisa to,vers, or collect:--t 
Ineer
chaulll pipes, than one who lllopes in the chiul- 
ney corner, or panders to aninlal appetites. 
The luan of distenlper or ennui should get a hobby 
and ride it, even though the thing itself be no Inore 
\vinsonle than the l )lank to ,vhich the drowninO' Ulan 
. 0 
clingf'. If you would save your life you nlust anchor 
it to sOlllething IHore noble than yourself. 
He \V ho frorn satiety, ill health, or other cause, has 
irrecoverably lost all interest in the affairs of this 
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world, is no better than a dead luan; nay, he is \yorse. 
His lnilld, sapped of its alubitions, feeding on fancied 
n1Ïsfortunes, becon1es infected and infectious. It poi- 
sons every other 111ind cou1ing undcr its influence. 
Woe betide hin1 ,vhose last great hope is gone. His 
sun is indeed set. T,vice dead is he, dead to the liv- 
ing and dead to the dead. Worse than dead he seems 
to the actively living, his unappeased shade ,vandering 

unid8t the tasteless things of earth as in a priHon-yard 
heyond \y hose ,valls is endless desert. ()ccupation ill 
purgatory ,vere better than inability to forget the 
past or to Ï111prove the future. There are days and 
,veeks and 1110nths ,vith such an one 'v hen the sky is 
overcast ,vith blackness, \vhen the air is filled \vith 
harpies that play discordant tunes upon his nervc- 
strings, and steal his soul-sustenance as the food of 
blind Phineus \vas stolen. t;torn1 and sunshine alike 
,vage ,yar upon his sensibilities. \\That ,yonder is it, 
then, that there appears bet\veen hiul and nature so 
deadly an antagoniSl11 that son1etilnes he deen1s it 
better for b()th that they should be divorced 1 From 
days barren of hope, frolH an old age in ,vhich thé soul 
has nothing to look fOI',vard to, Inay the gods deliver 
us I 
The recluse habits of authors account for llluch of 
their natural shyness, though it n1ay as truthfully be 
said that shyness slllothering high alnbition drives 
Inany to the study for the expression of irrepressible 
thought. Unable to n1Ïnt the treasures of their n1Índs 
into the rapidly circulating coin of conversation, 
they retire, and diye into profounder depths for 
pearls of greater price. Society talk is chiefly for 
pleasure or display', seldonl for 11nprOyeluent; he who 
i
 conscious of abilitie
 above the average is unwilling 
to fling his best thoughts \v here they drop like bullets 
atnong the bubbles of the brilliant ,vit and shining 
can versationaJist. 
Authors, as a rule, are not the best conversers. 
The cause is obvious. The best thoughts of a careful 
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riter COIHe \vith long research and patient study. 
He \v hose only resource is the spontaneous flo\v fron1 
the acculllulatiolls of actual experience soon ,vrites 
hiulself out. The n1Ïlls even of genius refuse to grind 
unless grain be thro\vn in at the hopper. Days and 
nights of study breed habits of thought unfavorable 
to \vise gossip and \vitty repartee; and on the other 
hand, the brilliant conversationalist \vill seldon1 leave 
the fascinations of intellectual encounter and closet 
hÌ1n
elf for a lifelong drudgery. The lnind, roused to 
its utUlost endeavor iu the study, droops in the dra\v- 
iug-roonl. "\Vhile other lnen in society abandon 
their \vhole souls to the topics of the moment," says 
'Villianl l\Iathcws, 
'and, concentrating their energies, 
appear keen and anilnated, the Inall of genius, \vho 
has stirred the vast sea of hUlllan hearts by his writ- 
ings, feels a languor and prostration arising from the 
Recret toil of thought; and it is only \v hen he has re- 
cruited his energies by relaxation and repose, and is 
once more in his study, surrounded by those nlaster 
spirits \vith \v horn he has so often held celestial col- 
oquy sublilne, that his soul rekindles \vith enthusiaslu, 
and pours itself on paper in thoughts that breathe and 
\vords that burn." 
All \vork \vhich benefits our fello\vs is entitled to 
recognition and renluneration, but literary \vork per- 
formed solely for such recognition or rellluneration is 
seldom beneficial to theIne It is not instructive to ten 
ppople \vhat they like to hear rather than \vhat is 
true. It is quite different, living to \vrite and \vriting 
to live. "The want of nloney," says HaUlnlerton, "is 
in the higher intellectual pursuits the 1110st con1lnon 
hindrance to thoroughness and excellence of \vork." 
I f a luan can \vrite honestly and nobly, and can find 
Jnen ,vho \vill buy his efforts, let hÎ1n receive his pay 
as the price of precious 11lerchandise; but to counter- 
feit opinion and principle for pecuniary or other re\vard 
is to prostitute the soul, a crinle as nluch greater than 
the prostitution of the Lody a.s the soul is above the 
.ES!'A y
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body. Indeed, such artifice aln)ost al\vays betrays 
the author; the hypocrite seldonl long deceives in 
literature any n10re than else\vhere. 
The ordinary incentives to literary effort are found 
less in the pl'olnptings of necessity and profit than in 
pleasure, fan1e. These, or anyone of theIn, are linked 
w.ith a desire to say sOlllething to \v hich the world 
,,,,ill listen, a desire to give expression to pent-up 
thought, to find outlet for the surcharged heart or 
brain. 
Love of distinction is but a loye of self, and though 
it 
ollletinles spurs the ardent aspirer to greater inter- 
e
t in lnallkilld, and thence to generuus sacrifices, self 

till is the song and the refrain. He 'v ho looks for 
a re,vard for his labor, other than that which satisfies 
the highest aspirations of the soul and fills the mind 
,vith fragrant thoughts, is apt to 111eet with dis- 
appointulellt. Unlike base earthly soil, it is only in 
the bestowal that love's field is fertilized; a reC01l1pense 
required, and the garden llloisture turns to ice. He 
'V}lO lives the intellectual life finds his re'\vard not 
abroad, but in being; he finds solace not in ,vhat nle11 
say of hilH, but ill '\vhat he kno,vs of liinlself: His 
happiness is in ever drawing nearer that supren1e in- 
telligence which he is' destined never fully to attain. 
If happiness be the end of life the question is how 
lllust successfully to pursue it. He ,vho is al\vays 
thinking of his happiness is never happy. The healthy 
nlan is one who is never notified by his lungs or liver 
that all is ,veIl \vith him to-day. He knows not that he 
has an organisln. He ,vho \vould ,vriteand be happy in 
it, nlust not write for happiness, for faIlle, for fortune; 
111ust ,vrite, not as a lueans to an end, but as finding the 
eud in the llleans. Pursue pleasure and you '\vill never 
find it; pursue duty and, whether it be pleasing or 
not, luuch pleasure luay be taken 011 the \ving. 'Ve 
aU desire happiness, and yet so perverse and foolish 
.are ,ve, that unless secured in our own ,yay we prefer 
being miserable. The nlÎser does not "Tish to be n1ade 
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happy by giving, nor the drunkard by abstinence. It 
is through the indulgence of those things which bring 
us ,voe that ,ve \vish to achieve happiness, else we 
prefer to hug our lllisery. Quiet, health-producing 
,visdoln renders ardent temperaillents only the Inore 
illlpatient. 
Up to his twentieth year it had been the life object 
of John Stuart Mill to be, as he expressed it, a re- 
forlner of the world. Such careful training had he 
received fron1 his father that he ,vas then the equal 
of 1110st scholars at forty. One dull, insipid day he 
asked hiIllself" Suppose all DIY objects in life were 
realized, ,vould I be glad of it?" And the irrepres- 
sible "No," that follo,ved shivered his ideal structure. 
He thought hin1self living for an end; he found him- 
self living only for present gratification. 
N everlheless, whatever the other pronlptings, the 
desire for faIlle is undoubtedly present ,vith the writer. 
Says Richard Henry Stoddard, "The desire for fanle 
is one of the highest by which Illan is actuated." And 
again: "I can conceive of nothing grander than the 
love of faIlle by,vhich so Inany are governed." Such 
\vords seeln at variance with purity of alnbition or 
elevation of feeling, for next to money fame per Be is 
the lo,vest incentive to effort. 
What to the dead Achilles in his gloomy prison 
house should be the thought of the unfading glory 
that ,vas to illullline his name, while in life, to Ulysses, 
who essayed hilll c0111fort, he nlade answer that he 
,vould rather be a churl's slave within the sunlight 
than lord of a universe of the dead. 
"A lnan's conviction that justice will be done to 
hiln in history," says Sir Arthur Helps, "is a second.. 
ary Inotive, and not one which of itself ,vill cOlnpel 
hin1 to do just and great things." Goethe during the 
latter part of his life ,vas apparently as indifferent to 
fame as he ,vas impervious to flattery. Probably he 
had had enough of both. 
Call1pbell professed to care nothing for his reputa.. 
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tion as a prose- ,vriter, and appeared careless of fame 
even in regard to his poetry. To a L1fe of ..Lllrs Sid- 
dnns and a Life of Sir Th01JlClB La1vrence, the name of 
"T. Calnpbell Esq." was put as author, though that 
ease-loving genius had little else to do with the books 
than to look over the proof sheets as they passed 
through the press. 
But though fame is not the highest incentive to 
literary work, it is as high as most of us aspire to. 
As the younger Pliny expresses it: "Alius alium, 
ego beatissinluIll existinlo, qui bonæ luansuræque 
fanlæ præsulnptione perfruitur, certusque posteritatis 
cum futurâ gIoriâ vivit." 
As a rule he who prints a book professing indiffer- 
ence to Jiterary fame is a simpleton and a hypocrite, 
even though he lack the discrilnination to perceive 
his o,vn Inotives, and though honest in his assevera- 
tions of indifference to public praise. So coy and 
prudish may be his blushing lllodesty, that he sends 
forth his work anonynlously; yet the onlission from 
the title page of the author's nalne indicates a lllorbid 
sensibility upon the subject, which points to egotism, 
affectation, and hankering for that which he pretend
 
to despise. For if his anonynlous publication secures 
praise, is he not proud of it, and does he not tell his 
friend, and finally all the world? 
He ,vho \vorks for fame alone deserves none; he 
\vho is wholly indifferent to fanle is already near the 
end of his labors. The moment a person finds greater 
pleasure in praise than in speaking the truth, he is 
fast losing his_principles, if he ever had any. Low is 
the standard in anything, in literature no lcss than in 
l11orality, which is reached and governed by what 
people will say. But shaUl preyails, swaying nlost of 
us, although \ve kno\v its glaring transparency. 
"Faine usually COU1CS to those ,vho are thinking 
about something else," says Hohnes. lndeed, he who 
seeks fame can soonest find it by forgetting that he 
seeks it. Duty rather than praise should be upper- 
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Illost in the 111Ïnd of the \vriter; the just rather than 
the expedient. Renlenlber also that literary fanle is 
seldoll1lastillg and is scarcely \yorth the looking after. 
Co What do they think of Tupper 1" asked some one of 
Tha("
eray. "They do not think of Tupper," ,vas 
the reply. 
The true \vriter "
rites not alone for falne or for filoney, 
he writes because he has sOl11ething to say. Hunger 
is the incentive underlying all literary activity. Bodily 
hunger has proùuced thousands of books; lnind hun- 
ger, soul hunger, other thousands. 
Poor indeed is the al11bition ,vhich cannot sink self 
in the object to be attained. Such is political alnbi- 
tion, place-seeking, whose ilDll1ediate and only desire 
i::; self-gratification. Such were not the u1issionary 
fathers' aspirations, willing to wait until after death 
for their reward. Political alnbition is pure selfish 
nes
. Y et the enthusiasm of politics is better than 
stale, flat enlptiness. Above this is the ordinary 
traffic of the hour, in which the pencil-lHaker, the 
elothier, and the tobacconist, Inore solicitous for the 
reputation of hi
 \vares than his o\vn, spends his life 
in illlproving SaIne trick or lllethod which he may 
lea ye as an heirlooln to his SOIl. A forgetfulness of 
sel f is the direct Ineans of attaining any object, even 
,vhen that object is self-aggrandisement. 
There is sonlething botter in this eniglnatical exist- 
ence of ours even than well-deserved honor, and fairly 
earned faine; for in the teachings of the Christ do we 
not read that in good deeds it is well that the right 
hand should not kno\v the doings of the left 1 To 
Plnbody in one's self the good, to burn a\vay all hate- 
ful vice which as Cicero says, though it were con- 
cealed from the eyes of gods and filen is nlost per- 
nicious; to hold ,vith Seneca that nobleness is none 
the 1e88 noLle 'v hen prostrate in the dust; or \vith 
othcr8 of the porch-philosop1lers that virtue is better 
than falne, and that if a Ulan does \vell it luatters 
little \v hethcr he be known or not. 
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o one, indeed, who is once led to dwell on the matter, can fa.il to see 
how absurd is the proposition that there ean he a rational interpretation of 
men's eomLined aetions, without a rational interpretation of those thoughts 
and feelings by which their individual aetions are prompte(l. 
-Herbert S])eJlce1". 


I
 California we behold the achievelnents of an in- 
telligent and exceedingly ,veIl-mixed population under 
conditions now here else existing. One result wiIl be a 
people on this coast different frOln any other on the 
globe. The chosen specilnen of manhood from anlong 
all nations, they have affiruled their exceptional quali- 
ties by achieveInents both novel and 1"itanic. Ra- 
(liating froin the central EI Dorado, they have ,vith 
unprecedented rapidity transforll1ed the Pacific slope 
frotn a ,vilderness and hunting-field into a nunlber of 
flourishing states, and have assullled the rôle of civil- 
izing mediunls toward Spanish Anlerica and the trans- 
oceanic Orient. 
The cOlnbination of elements so po,verful "''"as ap- 
propriately effected by one of the strongest of 
attractions. 
All men love l11oney; SOlne for money's self, otherH 
for the good or evil that money will accolllplish. It 
is safe to say that allluankind, crave the power that 
Illoney contributes. This is one of the deep-seated 
inlpulses every,vhere found in nature, but lnade intel- 
ligible lnore especially in the nlind of man. God is 
all-powerful; nature is an eternity of contending 
forces; the lives of beasts are a struggle for the nlas- 
tery, and In an is ever in the fiercest of the contest. 
Taking it all in all, beginning early and continuing 
( It-:2 ) 
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late, avarice is probably the strongest constant pas- 
sion that finds lodgn1ent in the hUll1an breast. It is 
1110re general, heing so far as ,ye can discern equally. 
po,verful aillongst all nations, castes, and conditions of 
111en, ruling alike savage and civilized, young and old, 
hio-h and lo\v, learned and ignorant. The London 
l)a
ker covets Nevada's silver not less than the 
___-\.siatic launderer; pure patriotisul delnands pay for 
its seryices in gold as persistently as the cornlnonest 
servitude; piety scorns it not, and even philanthropy 
esteelns it for 1l1ore thau one reason. There are out- 
bursts of passion ,vhich for the 1110n1ent to,ver above 
avarice, but there is no flan1e ,vhich burns so uniforl)}l
r 
hot and steady. Love often rises superior to lucre, 
hut is sure in the end to sink beneath it. And so 
,vith religious enthusiaslll, Inind-culture, and every 
other appetite and anlbition, ho,vever conspicuous 
they nlay appear abuve the often hidden ulain incen- 
tive. Love of gold alone is all-po,verful, and ,viII so 
continue as long as gold rernains the elnbodilnent of 
hUlnan good and hUl11an greed. 
'Vhile not in itself lovely or lovable, the yello,,
 
luetal is so intimately associated in our 11linds ,rith 
the gratification of our desires as the llleans for ac- 
quiring the lovable and pleasurable, that ,ve learn to 
love it for itself. The 111iser ,villingly denies hiulself 
the con1fort it buys fur the IHere pleasure of po
sess- 
iug it. So ,vith love of po,ver and love of praise. 
Seeking these first for the benefits in their train, nlcn 
soon learn to love thenl for their O'Vll sake: like the 
eater of opiuln, who, partaking of the insidious Jrug 
first to allay the pains of disease, in tinle takes it for 
the happiness it directly gives. With rusting n1Íllions 
write they their names ,vith faint fingers upon the 
seashore sands, ,,
here next morning their J}]ore 
thoughtful children \vill search in vain for any trace 
of thelll, baye in hoarded "
ealth, 'v hich obscures 
rather than enhances their 111eulory. 
Such ,vcre the 1l10tiycs 3C'tuatino' the earl\T corners 

 J 
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to California. And no\v let us exan1Ïne the nature of 
the lllaterial for nation-lnaking that callie; fur thus 

J lall ,ve gain t\VO things, a kno\\" ledge of \v hat this 

ociety llOW is, and SOllle idea of \vhat it \viII be. 
He're was the final point of reunion for the hUlllan 
race, after the dispersion on the plains of Asia, \y hell 
.L\.ryans turned westward on their tour of cone} uest 
and colonization, leaving the Tartars tu foIIo\v and to 
overrun the celestial and Indian clnpires. N ow after 
ajourney of four thousand years, during which tinle 
environlnent has been actively at \vork,coloring mind 
and \varping Inanners, the sallle brotherhood, though 
severally ('hanged by circumstances, lneet upon the 
shores and islands of the Pacific, llleet to restore the 
Inental equilibriuul of the race, and to unify society. 

 0 hUlnan event since the parting is pregnant \vith 
greater inlportance than the 11lecting. 
Incentive was added to the influx by the expecta- 
tion of easy acquirelnellt, \vithout rendering the cus- 
tOlnary equiyalent in tilne, talcnts, and labor. 
Iore- 
over, the period \vas ripe fur 8uch lllovenlents. Stealll 
had elaborated a ne\v and expeditious Ineans for span- 
ning the oceans and overcorniug lllany of their still re- 
pellent Inonsters. Political turlnoils had roused the se- 
date nations of Europe to deeds alld enterprise, and Ï1u- 
hued the youth \vith a thirst for adventure. In north- 
ern Alne;ica the west\vard 11larch of settlelnent had 
been given fresh inlPulse by the conquest of 
fex- 
ican border lands. Disbanded soldiers stood eagerly 
prepared to enter and reap the result of their achicve- 
luents, and trappers and pioneers had opencd paths 
across the trackless continent to a land already fained 
as flowing \vith Inilk and honey. 
Predolninant ,vas the English-speaking elenlent-- 
_.\nglo-Saxon blood and Lrains Anlcricanized by a 
century or t,vo of free thought and untranlnlcled ac- 
tivity. It \VaS but natural that the Illasters of the 
soil, by conquest and gradual pioneer innnigration, 
should excel in lluluLer as ,veIl a'3 influencc. N ext to 
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the Mexicans they ,vere nearest to the borders, with 
t'\vo great r( )utes at their cOIlnnand, one by sea, pro- 
vided with all es
ential facilities, the other by land. for 
,vhich they aboyl' all other natio118 ,vere well equipped. 
They possessed, llloreover, a Inarked ad vantage over 
other nationalities for lllÍgration and colonization, by 
virtue of the century-training in back,vood life, and 
expansion of the ti'ontier settlelllents by constant ac- 
ces
ions froln the seaboard states. Herein they had 
developed the practical adaptability. and self-reliance 
inherited fro1l1 the mother race, so lnuch so as to 
surpass even that so far pl'eënállent colonist element. 


Of the English thelnselves and their character, it 
is not necessary here to speak at length. The repre- 
sentative Ellglishnlan ,ve know by his grave, taciturn, 
lneditative delneanor, his strong intellect, his big, 
burly, a,vk,vard franle, and his overshado"\ving egoisnl. 
We kno'\v hilll by his sound n1Índ soundly bodied; hy 
his coarse energy bordering on brutality; by his re- 
spect for la,v, for conventionalities and traditions; by 
his hatred of cant, and his love of fairness even in 
the most brutal of his pastilues. Ha villg a keen senSè 
of their own rights, the English learn to respect the 
rights of others-particularly of the strong and \vell 
arilled. They are self-willed., captious in their criti- 
cisnIs, jealous in their love of freedo111, firln in the 
maintainance of general good conduct. In their 
treatn1ent of conquered provinces, rights and hUlllau- 
ity are too often ignored, and \v hile pretending to the 
highest benevulence no nation has ever surpassed 
them in acts of inj ustice and cruelty. Though forc- 
ing a delpterious drug on SOlne, and firing others out 
of the lllouths of cannons, they nevertheless \vere the 
first to take active Ineasures for the abolition of hUInan 
slavery, and Inany other good works. Their mer- 
chants are noted for fair dealing, their stateslnen for 
a love of right, and their 'VOITlen for virtue. Of all 
nations they best kno\v thernselves, and are by uo 
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ll1eans disposed to place a low estÏ1nate upon their 
mental or physical capabilities. They have produced 
some of the greatest ll1en of genius the ,vorld has 
ever seen, and n10re of thenl than any other people. 
They are an exceedingly busy people. As J\fontes- 
quieu says of thenl, "ils n'ont pas Ie tenlps d'être polis." 
Being great eaters of flesh, they are SOIUe\V hat fero- 
cious for a well-talned people. Clearness of conlpre- 
hension characterizes all their investigations; utility, 
and strength, the products of their hands. Into their 
Jnanufactured articles they put thought and substance 
as ,veIl as finish, and the consequence is that in every 
sh op a.nd household in Christendon1, on every table, 
and in every ,vardrobe, we find sornething English. 
The British are a kingly race. A fifth of the globe 
and of its inhabitants they clailn, and they have not 
a little to say about aff::'"tirs and the general lllanage- 
Il1ent of things on this planet. Broader in their pos- 
sessions than ROine in her palmiest days, they are 
stronger than Spain ever was, because more intelligent 
and free. Holding n10ney and life in as high estilna- 
tion as Blust other people, there are yet with then1 
sentiments higher than these. Rather by their char- 
acter, than by force of arms, they give direction to 
the polities of half the world. 
These English traits .were in a measure common 
with the AIllericanized Englishn1an. There \vere no 
greater nUlnber of real EnglishIl1en in California than 
of several other nationalities; not so many as of Irish 
or of GerInans. Y et there \vere more than was 
apparent on the surface; for speaking the saIne lan- 
guage as that of the New Englander, the southerner, 
the western border man, there was less to distinguish 
the Englishrnan froln the Anglo-Alnerican, more es- 
pecially as Californians, of whatsoever nationality, 
Roon dropped into ways of their own which blinded 
the observer n10re or less as to their origin and early 
]ife. 
The British colonies cont.ributed largely to the 
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population of California; but alnong these ,vere Irish 
and Scotch as "Tell as English; yet they ,vere usually 
regarded as one fan1Ïly. FurtherInore, the colonial 
element, being made up largely of a criminal class 
from the British penal settlenlents, ,vas not regard- 
ed as pernlallent inhabitants. SOlne fu,v of then1 
{lid indeed avail thelllselves of this ne,v apportion- 
lnent of providence, becanle respectable citizens, l'e- 
11l3,ined ,,
ith us and found that ,vhere honesty ,,,as 
,vithin the reach of all, delnanding so little sacrifice 
frOlll its votaries, requiring of theIl1 to be but reasona- 
bly correct, to be unly superficially or pharisaically 
honest; finding it so easy to be called great and good, 
and profitable ,vithal, they placed thenlsel\
es on the 
Lord's side, antI becalne loudest in the denunciation 
of their old nlaster the devil. Indeed, if lllan.r a good 
Ulan has been hurried to perdition fronl California, 
InallY a bad one ha
 ascended thence tu heaven. 


N ext to the English-speaking population in Cali- 
fornia, in early days, ,vere the Spanish-speaking,natiye 
Califorllian8, ::\Iexicans, and South Americans. But 
these too, like the uncongenial elenlonts frolll British 
penal colonies, were not destined to relnain perIna- 
nently, nor to any great extent to 111ÏX their blood 
,vith that of fresher arrivals fronl Europe, and from 
the eastern United States, in the engendering of this 
new nation. The new coniers ,vere too shre,,"'d for 
theIn, too unscrupulous. They beat thoni at lllonte, 
they surpassed them at cattle-stealing, at "Thiskey- 
drinking; they s,vindled thenl out of their lands, se- 
duced their ,vives and daughters, and played the lnis- 
chief general1y. They ,vere a ,vicked lot. Harassed 
and chagrined, many of these children of the Latin 
race gave the land over to the philistines, and de- 
parted for countries "There "Tits "rere talner, and early 
rising unfashionable. But out of no such precarious 
or coarse fabric a
 this n)ongrel stock ,vas to be SPUll 
the 'val'p and ,voof of our nc,," ciyilization There 
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\vere Spaniards of pure blood, with their fau1ilie8 al- 
ready upon the ground, destined to exercise no sillall 
influence in the forluation of the government, and in 
the a
sill1ilations of society, but these were far differ- 
ent lllaterial froll1 the dusky,lnixed breeds, which dur- 
ing 'the past centuries have prevailed largely 
throughout the Spanish-speaking territories in the 
t,vo Alllericas. 
After these I woulJ. place in nUlllerical order tIle 
Gerlnans, French, cockney English, and Italians, with 
a fair peppering of black lllen. Of Scandinavian and 
Slavonic stocks there were not so luany. Asiatics, and 
South Sea islanders varied in nun1ber fro1H originally 
fe,v to latterly 11101"e than any otller one race. 
Hawaiian islanders were pJentiful at first, but too 
tender for the rough ll10rals which obtained here at 
that tillle. 


N one of the dark-skinned peoples have, fro1l1 vaucity 
of nUlnber or lack of recognition, been able to leave any 
lnarkeJ iUlpression on the social Inixture. Selfish in 
his pride of race, the Anglo-Saxe H1 is apt to scau 
closely any differentiation. While ,velcon1Ïng freely 
even low classes so long as they are white, he shrinks 
fronl the dusky hue which he has been taught to 
despise in the abject subordination and lllental infe- 
riority of the African and Indian. Hence he also held 
aloof fro In the first fr01TI the l\longoliall, and when 
the latter displayeù his caliber in rell1aining at the 
lnuùsill and back door, the aversion gre\v. Political 
and econon1Íc reasons have widened the gulf, and the 
celestial dwells here a stranger, to add his leaven only 
as an industrial factor. The Indian does not wield 
even this influence, exiled as he is to secluded reserva- 
tions, or hovering an outcast along the frontier settle- 
lnents. The negro rests content in his assigned sphere. 
For conspicuous traits and effects we nlust look tt> 
the inherited or adopted characteristics of the Teuton 
and Latin races. "\Ve lovE', and our older brothers of 
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EnO'land love, to dra,v comparisons and parade each 
their fancied superiority. I lllUst confess I fail to 
distinguish the radical differences many ,vould lnake 
apparent. In physique ,ve of the newer England 
have been lllade sOInewhat thinner and keener-edged 
by reason of our assiduous striving; while they of the 
ancient isle, fattened under the paternal roof, and 
luade less zealous by fe,ver anlbitions, fewer responsi- 
bilities, aSSUlne sleeker and Blore oily proportions. 
Likewise with the s,vellillg of their bodies their minds 
became somewhat inflated, ,vhile ,ve of the untalnecl 
,vest, whatever our successes, have been kept humble 
by the very Inagnitude of our ventures) and by the 
clenlocratic influence of the back-,voods. 
As for our national brag, I think ,ve Anglo-Ameri- 
cans lllay justly assert that the characteristic energy. 
and penchant for utility of our forefathers has not 
diulÍnished in our hands. As in a ne,v country there 
is always more roonl for the exercise of native skill 
and enterprise than in satisfied societies with fi"{ed 
habits, so ,ve [uay safely claÌ1n to have ell1ployed 
faculties of no mean order, in no 11lean Inanner. We 
do not, however, no,v as fornlerly claÍ1n all the ad- 
vance nlade during this nineteenth century, but we 
are wining to give England, France, and Gerlnany 
their share of credit. Great were our expectations 
and great our realizations; a.s instanced by the un- 
paralleled gro\vth and prosperity of the republic, the 
acquired excellence in so many branches of industry, 
and the success of democratic governlnent-shining 
pxamples in all their essential features to the strug- 
gliug masses of the world. Even the bloody struggle 
of the union war tauO'ht a lesson ill I )ointin o ' to the 

 ö 
bravery and perseverance with ,vhich principle ,vas 
upheld, the llloderation ,vith which victory was cele- 
brated, and the adlIlirable recuperation f(;llo,ving so 
great a struggle. 
Innulnerable senseless forms in g overnment law 
, , 
ethics, and 0vpry"-dav intercourse \\Te have to some 
. .. 
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extent elillllnated, and there are lllany lllore which 
a progressive people 111Ìght dispense with; but super- 
stition else,vhere has likewise been on the wane. Ours 
are not the only eyes fron1,vhich have dropped scales 
ù uring these latter days. 
Religion, or rather the lack of it, is having its influ- 
ence on California, no less than race agglutination
. 
PuritanislTI, the little of it that left N e,v England, 
evaporated before reaching these shores, or else dwin- 
dled into cant, and ,vas quickly expelled fron1 good 
society. Sectarians put on a new face, and spoke lu\v. 
Orthodoxy began to ask questions, and Inany gave up 
praying as senselcss and unprofitable. Even catholi- 
ciS111 had to reforu1 its diet, finding the richer food of 
fatted superstitions ill-agreeing ,vith the ne,v organisnl. 
The skies of California ,vere too clear for the old 
Inystic credulity, and its air too pure to harbor unseen 
hobgoblins. Hell ,vas brought to the surface of 
things, ,vhere alllnight analyze, and then embrace or 
avoid according to inclination or character. Heaven 
dropped fronl the skies, and lnappcd its celestial city 
in the hUlnan heart, sho,ving its presence by clearness 
of eyes, and by honest speech. 
But ,vith our ,vide freedom of thought, and our 
spirit of toleration, we have opened the door to diver8 
iSlns which creep snake-like about the heels of progress. 
For the 1110st part they are fangless, ho,vever, and 
scarcely worth the trouble of crushing. It is a great 
COIn fort to most men to 111ake fools of then1selves in 
801ne way; and however sickening to sensitive minds 
lllay be spiritualislu, salvationism, free-Ioveisln, and 
the rest, they are here regarded as the foul wayside 
beast which the traveller, who holds his breath while 
passing, quickly leaves behind. The true philanthro- 
pist, the liberty lover, the prOll1oter of tolerant ideas, 
ll1ay here find ,york enough to do without doing battle 
upon those social ulcerations ,vhich erratic physicians 
delight in. Better to gi ve attention to the abnorn1Íties 
resulting fronl indiscrin1inate a(huission of low foreign 
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(\lenlents into the populatioll and participation in the 
governUlcnt; frolH the expansion of nlonopolies which 
:-;uck the life-blood out of the people; and froIll the 
opposing organizations ,vhich, ill their blind hostility, 
threaten to involve the country in disorders. 
Herein 111ay be sought one reason for the spirit of 
discontent \vhich lllarks the character of the Ameri- 
canized Englisluuan, as contrasted with his forIner self- 
satisfaction over the ,vatee. This is particularly 
() bservable in his social a5;pirations. He is less in love 
with his hOllle, with the fanlily Inansion and its sur- 
roundings, particularly if it be dilapidated, and ,vithout 
revenue, takes less pride in the f::ul1ily portraits, espe- 
cially in faded photographs, and in fanÜly plate, which 
is too often pe,vter. He ,vishes to lllake his nlark in 
the ,,,"orld, and is not so particular as to its color or 
significance, so long as it is loud and glaring. Old 
CUSt.0111S he cares little for, and still less for old cos- 
tUl11es. III buying and selling he likes quick trans- 
actions, preferring often a ready 1110ney loss to a 
long-winded profit. The Anglo-Aluerican is the 
_
nglo-Saxon retorted and galvanized. 
The Yankee, ,vith his practical sagacity and enter- 
prise, seasoned by a Puritanic spirit, and sustained by 
the bracing and frugal training of a less indulgent 
environment, finds a stronger contrast in the south- 
erner, ,vith his tinge of affectation and chivalry,inhel'- 
ited to sonle degree fronl the French colonist neighbor, 
and with the creole indolence born of a warluer climate 
and pernicious slavery. A representation of this type 
is the Virginian. 
Without the tincture of chivalry fronl Virginia, the 
social lllixture in California ,vould have been, perhaps, 
Jnore 111uddy and Inercenary than it was. F. F. V.'s, 
first faulilies of Virginia, ev
ry one of these dubious 
scions duLbed hilnself. So nUlllerous were clain1ants 
to this distinction that one could but wonder if all the 
families of Virginia were first; for if the ilnmigrant 
had been reared in a pigsty, and was unable to write 
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his name, he still swore his blood was blue, while his 
breath told of its alcoholic warluth. Brave as were 
the Californians, there were none so daring as to deny 
to any the right of nOlninating hinlself F. F. V. 
It was froln the withered and unseasoned hope of 
the Spendthrift Fathers of fifty years ago that Cali- 
fornia derived many of her first fan1Ïlies. Sons of 
silk-stockinged sires, powdered and peruked old fel- 
lows, in buff vest, ruffled shirt, top boots, and shorts, 
of noonday toddy-takers, of blood boasters pugilistic- 
ally proud of their lineage and of thenlselves, the 
young IneH froln both north and south of J\Iason and 
Dixon's line caIne hither, bringing with the In a crush- 
ing courtesy which savored strongly of rUIn, tobacco, 
saltpetre, and the stable. Their politeness was quite 
different frolll the French article; it was l110re sincere, 
1110re real, but less artistic and finished Their tongue 
betrayed their several places of birth, and though they 
called thelnselves educated. their knowledge had not 
l11uch learning in it. 1
heir culture had been elupiri- 
('al, and their lUanneI' ,vas 1l0W provincial. There 
had been hitherto nothing broad or Parisian in their 
(\xperiences, and their conceptions of greatness were 
narrowed to an idea. To have been born in this place 
or that was good luck enough for any In an ; and ex- 
cept, unfortunately, their native land \vas part of the 
world, they u1Îght decline relationship ,vith the re- 
ulainder of the race. 
If this intense egotislll anJ provincial vanity can be 
{"aBed patriotislll, then was this sOlnewhat slnall and 
select class patriotic. They might travel, but not 
without carrying their birth-place with theIn, and if 
their \vhole state ,vas too Hluch for the measure of 
their intellect, then a piece of it, the particular and 
hallowed dirt out of which they were Inade, would do. 
Yet wherever they ,vent, all the "Torld nlust know 
'v here they were frolll. 
These scions of decayed gentility were themselves 
a little seedy in California. Though their Inanners 
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never left them so long as they were sober, their 
clothes sOInetiules did. As they ,vere not equal tu 
Yankee shre-vvdness in traffiC', and being constitution- 
ally opposed to manual labor, the black coat alHl 
o-lovcs ,vhieh they had brought from honle soon be- 

allle shabby, and in due tiulc a gray flannel shirt was 
not unacceptable. 
In COllllllon v.rith all first-comers, Illost of then! ,vere 
oLIio'ed to 0'0 to the mines. To root the g round like 
<J <J 
a rat, and cook beans like a ,veuch were fearful hun1ÍI- 
iations, Lut unavoidable. It ,vas gold and not ruta- 
bagas they dug; and ,vork over, ,vas there not pleasure 
to be pursued in cards, horse-racing, and Sunday pis- 
tolings and bo,vie- knife practice? 
What nlany of theIl1 delighted in, what nature, in 
his o,vn estinlation, had best fitted thenl for, ,vas to 
filII public offices. Ask one of thenl \vhat business lie 
best understood, and with Diogenes he ,vould ans,ver, 
"Ho,v to cOIDrnand Inen." The judicial beneh he tlfì- 
lighted in. He found it better to tend jail than to 
herd s,vine. The legislative hall, with a flush lobby, 
and 
cores of axe-grinding rOOlllS contiguous, ,vith 
free liquors and cigars, was not the Inost disagreeable 
of places during the nluddy ,vinter; nor did he disdain 
the gubernatorial chair. He ,vas born to rule, antI 
the chief utility of the rest of the race was to live 
that they rnight be ruled by hin1. To sllloke, and 
talk, to s\vear politely, and s,ving his dirk gracefully, 
to sit benignly in all the lucrative places of honor anti 
trust, ,vere the chief ends of nlan in California. 
Unfortunately for this class the Pike county llliner 
and the N e,v England trader, the lllen of Sydney, of 
Asia, and of Tipperary did not \Vlsh to be bothered 
with a too gentleulanly jurisprudence or excessive 
society rules during their dusty'scra111ble. They bad 
no use for a lllaster. They ,vanted gold, not govern- 
11leut. So the Anlcrican noblelnan, findin o ' 1J is oecu- 
. . b 
patlon gonc, ,va
 constralued to renlove his 8113 bby 
black coat and kid gloyes anll go to ,vork. But \Vhe
1 
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digging grew unprofitable, uninteresting, and n10noton- 
ous; or, rather, the moment he was able, he bought 
a ne\V coarse ,vhite shirt, resulned his shiny black 
coat, thin tight boots, and shabby gloves, and Illount- 
ing a ci(y'-bound stage again sought a position ,vhere 
he might fulfil his high destiny. 
But with all their intense egoism and patriotis111, 
this class did lnuch for California. Those froln the 
south brought in their true chivalry and laid it beside 
the ill-favored beast, avarice. They brought us 
genuine, though some\vhat slovenly politeness, and 
laid it beside the counterfeit though highly polished 
French article. They brought in deep human synl- 
pathy, ,vhich had it been broader \vould have been 
Christ-like. 
Tho true Alnerican man, froln whatever quarter, 
displays kindness and consideration in ll1any ways, 
and his \vords are not hollow. He has his O\Vl1 notions 
of thrift and labor, and he is not ostentatious in his 
morals; on the other hand his features are not con- 
torted by prudish piety, and if he has less of the 
form of charity than Spaniards, we find in him nlore 
of the substance. Without the treacherous silnplicity 
of the Mexican he can save himself from ilnposition ; 
he can exercise shre,vdness without meanness. If 
the 1\fcxican cheats you of your money he does it in 
a gentle way, such as borro\ving without any idea of 
ever returning. He 'v ill lend to you with equal lib- 
erality-if he has it, which is seldoln the case; but 
no ll1atter ho\v needy, he will not stoop to the 10
N 
tricks of law-abiding swindlers. 
To California the Virginian brought \vith his vast 
store of un \vritten politics his Richmond JJ7âg and his 
Richmond El'
qlârer, ,vhich he read and quoted as in- 
disputable authorities on all points of law, religion, 
and social ethics. So long as science and holy \vr;.t 
did not run counter to the assertions of tbese journals 
they might be believed, but not longer. The authors 
of the bible \vero not \Tirginians, and all there ,vas 
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in science the llichmond journals kne\v and told; if 
the sun rose contrary to their calculations, there ,vas 
sOlnethillg wrong aLout the sun; it surely had lllade 
SOlne 111Ïstake in its reckoning. 
l\Ioreover, for 
he patriots Virginia has given to the 
COUllUOll\Vealth, our country should be grateful. Her 
orators and statesmen ,vere of a higher order than 
those froill any other quarter. They ,vere lllore nlag- 
nanilllous, Illore purely p3,triotic, less selfish, less hypo- 
critical and lnercenary, \vere Inan ly and no LIe. She has 
al\vays talked ,visely and ,veIl, better in fact than she 
bas done. But her dilatoriness in action ,vas not the 
result of deceit, but rather of indifference to 11loney 
and material progress. 
In regard to their social propensities the Virginians 
,vere the saIne in California as at hOlne, elninently 
hUlllane, hospitable, and cOlnpanionable. And by 
nature no less than by training \vere they proficient 
in the art of pleasing, high-spirited, and sensitive as 
to their reputation under the code, though exceptions 
n1Íght be taken to sonle of their ethical fornls and 
doctrineso l\Iost achnirable in theln is the genuine- 
ness of their character. Ilnperfect as it nlay be in 
lnan y respects, they are never ashalned of it, nor do 
they try to hide or color any part of it. 
Of all men, lnost reverential ,vere the Virginians; 
reverent as to la.\v, divinity, medicine, and all the old 
CUStOlllS and traditions. It is natural to those ,,, ho 
arc courteous and considerate to,vard hunlanity to be 
courteous and considerate in regard to all, human and 
divine. All things in the eyes of the reverential Ulan 
are reverential. In California the la,v, though ,veak, 
,vas \vorshipful; the doctor's pill-bag was ,vorshipful; 
and so ,vas the n1inister's desk, the lllonte-dcaler's 
table, and the counter oyer ,vhich fiery cOlllforts ,vere 
dispe.nsed. The free-and-easy female flo\ver of the 
city or camp 'vas a Dulcinea &del Toboso, beside \vhose 
virtue that of no one \vas 1110re stainless. All 'VOlnen 
were angels; and if SOllie were fallen, all the lllore 
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need had they of a kind word from a live gentlelnan. 
The Virginian in California, or else,vhere, was never 
a quack, charlatan, or shaIn. 
To California the Virginians were sugar rather than 
salt. They acted as a fine flavor to a new settlen1ent, 
but as prartical pioneers they were inferior to ,vorse 
men. Their early isolation, remote from any of the 
world's great high,vays of traffic, their lack of business 
experience, their credulity, which D1ade then1 believe 
all men as honorable as thenlselves, their habits, tastes, 
and training, and the rosy hues in ,vhich their sanguine 
tenlperalnellt colored schen1es and speculations, Ina(
e 
then1 an easy prey at once to their own illusions, a.lal 
to the snares of designing n1en. 
At the heels of aspiring Irishnlen clung closely a 
quality ,vhic 11, partaking of little of their good charac- 
teristics, displays to excess their inferior traits, and by 
virtue of its services in the political field clamors loudly 
for a share in the spoils. The Celts, so all-pervading 
in the United States, brought to the Pacific coast 
their pugnacious as ,veIl as viyacious n1ind, their ener- 
getic but also boisterous disposition. On the farnl 
they contribute an adnlirable quota to developrnent, 
but a large proportion lingers unfortunately in tLe 
to,vns to pollute the political arena, and to forn1 in the 
Jow outskirts a social quaglnire whence spreads foul 
disorders. The pungency of the Irish elelnent per- 
vades too strongly even its many C0111111Cndable fea- 
tures to Blake it so desirable as those from the other 
adjoining nationalities of Europe. 


Rousseau, who seems troubled that the English 
should prove so proud, pronounces the French vain. 
" L'Anglais ales préjuges de l' orgueil" he says, "et 
les Francais ceux de la vanité." From ,vhich one 
would infer that this most chaste S,viss believed the 
pride of thc English to rest upon sOInething while that 
of the French did not. 
N o\v the Encdish no doubt are a 
()lid nation, disa- 
v 
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greeably substantial sometimes, and the French are 
su perficiaI, effervescent, inconstant, fa
cinatingly so. 
ì-r- et as this life goes, n10re particularly as life in Cali- 
fùrnia is Ehaping itself, \ve could not get along without 
the qualities supplied only by the n1ercurial Gaul. We 
do not \vant our mundane existence all cast iron and 
stone. Give us a little of the gilt and glitter tllat 
please children withal, and let our sunshine be softened 
l)y sOInething less gloomy and opaque than London 
-fog. 
The \vorld of humanity has been divided by certain 
Jlolne-fcd philosophers into t\VO parts, hunlan nature 
and }1-'rench nature. N O\v', if the Gallic people, in their 
rapidity of thought, their inflanu11able, tUlllultuous 
acti vity, their caprices, inconsistencies, and contradic- 
tions, display a variegated \vhole \vhich luight be called 
a distinct species of hU1l1an nature, that species is re- 
quired in California, where \ve are planting a new and 
c01l1plete civilization. If the African and the Asiatic 
possess valuable qualities or characteristics which 
other nationalities cannot lay claiu1 to, \ve n1Ïght even 
\vish the n1ass seasoned \vith these spices. English 
solidity and stolidity do well as a base, better by far 
than any other clelnent evolution has yet revealed; 
but, good and invaluaLle as they are, no wise builder 
of a cOlnrrlonwealth \vould reject other material for 
his structure. 
Everything 111ust be proportioned here for a future. 
V'l e ,vant under Californian skies S0111e of the old 
Athenian flexibility of luind nnd heart found only in 
the 
'rench people. We \vant their refined manners 
\vith which to soften and tone COll1mon intercourse, 
and tinge with elegance social reunions. We \vant 
their gaicté de ræur, their happy 111anner, their lively 
pastimes, and their sprightly c6nversation. 
We will take lessons fron1 thelll in soldiery if \y( 
descend to such brutalizing pastimes as "val'; we ,vi]} 
take lessons from thelTI in the delicacy and finish (: f 
their manufactured articles, in the endurance of their 
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drudgery, in the harmonious enjoynlent of life, and 
in the cut of gear as ,veIl as gait. 1\lore grace 111ay 
be seen in the costulne and carriage of a French peas- 
aut WOlnan than can be found in the average English 
'VOlnan of rank. These things are not to be despised, 
for ,vomen love theIn, and !lIen love \VOl11en. Next 
to the poetry of n1Ïnd is the poetry of lnanners; next 
to artless grace, graceful art. 
Heartless intrigue and virtue's masquerade we will 
do ,veIl to leave in France; antI ,vith theu1 the French- 
ulan's proverbial giddiness and insincerity. I do not 
say that as a race Frenchmen are frivolous or hypocrit- 
ical. But their politeness, or anything else about 
them, is not very deep, or earnest, or substantial. 
They are volatile, full of effervescent feeling \v hich 
passes off ,vith the effects of their claret. They are 
too apt to be carried a,vay by ,vhatever is nearest 
theine Yet with all their faults the French are greatly 
to be esteenled. 


With the inspiriting fumes of light-headed national- 
ities, the deep, phlegll1atic hUlnor of the Gerlnan n1Ïn- 
gles profitably. AnlÎdst the intellectual convulsions 
of other nations, firln upon his broad platforln of uui- 
versal kno,vledge, he stands secure. :1\lore than any 
other people the Gerillans separate facts froIn ideas. 
To their early love of nature and of physical enjoy- 
ment are now added mind culture and the refined 
subtleties of metaphysical speculation. N o,vhere do 
we find l110re patient application, deeper study, broader 
intelligence, or lliore thorough learning. 
All our Yankee individualisn
 and love of personal 
independence caIne to us through the British nation 
fronl Gerlnany. For stolid bravery and stolid virtue 
we lnay safely cOlnillend the Gerlnan nation. That 
which amuses, captivates the Italian; that ,vhich 
touches, affects the French; that which instructs, 
moves the Gerrnan. 
Then there is the prouò, pOlnpous Spaniard, who, 
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if he be no\v of but little practical utility in the 
schelne of a progressive cOffilnoll\vealth, can at least 
boast of \vhat he has been. He can point to his 
faded grandeur, to the land of lost greatness, where, 
if you have eyes for the teaching of human unfoldings, 
you ll1ay discover the reason
 for Spain's unhappy 
dissolution. 

Iore especially is this nation endo\ved with inter- 
est for Californians, as the source of our history. It 
\vas before the spirit of chivalry had \vholly departed 
froln her shores, \v hen gallant n1en Inade love to 
graceful \Y0111en, that under the banner of loyalty and 
superstition Spain sent forth her sons to deeds of 
N e\V vV orld JarinQ'. And in this N e\v vV orld are 
no\v 11lany able n1Î
ds and stout hearts, who regard 
\vith Inournful regret the policy of short-sighted priests 
and rulers, \vhich sapped the energy and alnbition of 
the Spanish people, and left them bankrupt indeed, 
when progress stripped the black veil of bigotry in a 
slight Ineasure froln their eyes. 
In an en1Înent degree they lnay now þoast of the 
t\VO qualities which Spinoza denounces as the great 
banes of hUlnanity, self-conceit and laziness. As a 
class they are far too unreliable for iU1portant under- 
takings. They are lnost pleasant cOlnpanions socially, 
and Inanifest profound interest in what is said during 
conversation; but the next 11101nent all is forgotten, 
their protestations not I1101'e false than their prolnises. 
Froul Italy, the early patron of literature, and 
once the h0111e of art, fron1 skies as bright and air as 
bahny as our o,vn, can1e many hither. And not,vith- 
standing their languid nature, and their ancient repu- 
tation for cUllning and treachery, they proycd to be a 
quiet and industrious people, capable of teaching us 
111any things besides paintil
g and nlusic. Those ill 
California are Inore skilled in gardening, boating, fÌsh- 
in
, and IllaCCarUlli-luakino' than in the dark subtleties 


 û 
of political or social intrigues. 
Nor has the ancJcnt traveller, the Hebrc\v, becn 
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\yithout his influence in California, where he re- 
tnained true to his traditional pursuits. This Inay 
be accounted for on the ground that for centuries 
past, in fact since the destruction of their national- 
ity, ahuost eyery other avenue but cornn1erce \vas 
denied them by the statutory provisions of the na- 
tions among \VhOln they had found residence. But 
this cOlnnlercial character of the Hebre\v has becon1e 
so recognized au elelnent in the social and industrial 
devcloprnent of a country, that the early entrance of 
Hehre\vs in Californ ia 111ust have been considered as 
one of the sure indications of the country's future 
cxcel1ence and perlnanent prosperity. Those "Tho 
found their way to the coast ,vere sober, industrious, 
absten1Ïous, for the nlost part of good fanlily, and 
hence educated. They \vere as liberal in their re- 
ligious sentinlent as in the 111etllods of their business; 
hence they easily IJeCanle prosperous, 111et with pr0111pt 
and ready recognition, found 11lany gentile doors 
opened to theIn, and secured for theinselvcs the con- 
sideration of their fello\v-inunigrants. They shunned 
politics, \vithout refusing to serve the people; S0111e 
held public office; the greatest nunlbûr were content 
\vith pursuing their vocations, and a.ssisting in the 
proIIlotion of peace and the enforC8tnent of la,v. As 
a direct result, the !-febre\v con1l1)unities of California 
are anlong the lnost prosperous of the world. 


Thus \ve see here in California a fusion of \videly 
distant and often antagonistic elenlcnts, SOIne of \vhich 
blend quickly and SOine slo\vly. Besides these are 
redundant and heterog(
neous qualities which do not 
assin1Ïlate, and w hic h in titHe \vither and finally dis- 

:,ppcar. In our streets are no\v heard spoken ahnüst 
as nlany languages as there are nations under the 
sun, but the tilne will come when one language \"ill 
suffice for Inell along these shores in \vhich to conlB1U- 
nicate their thoughts, \vhen home-sickness for lllother- 
lands beyond seas \vill be no longer felt, and national 
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partition lines ,viII be 'v holly ,vip cd out. AUloUg 
those ,,,ho no\v drink to their fatherland, ,vho no,v 
drink and sing their eyes dinl, shortly there ,yill be 
fe,v who can trace the ftl,nÚI.r 11al11e beyond the (lolllen 
Gate or tell froIH ,vhat country their great, great 
grandfather came. 
Though not of one root, of one stem this people ,vill 
Le; and they ,vill forlH collectively probably a finer 
race than any frolll ,vhich they individually sprung. 
The parent source represented the select 1nanhood 
frolll the different nations; for the renloteness of Cali- 
tn-nia, the cost and dangers of the voyage, and the 
prcsulned harù.sl1Íps of life here, kept back all save 
the 11101'e hardy, self-reliant, and proviùed classes, and 
drc,v in particular the dashing and adventurous spirits. 
'111Ïs sifting continues to a great extent, although 
settled conJitions and iUlproved cOlnmuuications pcr- 
111Ìt the introduction a]so of less choice Spccilllcns, and 
the clinlatic ad yantao-cs attract a nUl11ber of in yalids 
<::) 
and indolent villa-d,vellers. They bring cOlupensation, 
ho,vevcr, in lunch needed culture and refinelnent, and 
in presenting for assilllÍlation a supcrior class of 
\YOB10n, so far kcpt back by the cirCulllstallces ,vhich 
elinlÌnatccl all ,vIto ,yere not prepared to contend ,vith 
hard border life. The earlier feluale arrivals ,vere of 
the robust lllould, ,veIl calculated to Lear a strong 
progeny; but 111cntally, and in social position and 
acquil'Cll1ents, they ,vere in fcrior to the 111ale pioneers, 
SOlne\vhat deficicnt in those finer qualities ,vhich above 
all 'v in the admiration of the lover, the esteclll of 
the husband, and the respect of the children; quali- 
ties ,vhich are particularly sought and expected no 
less in the 1110ther than in the bride, since in tho 
IHoral and intellectual hOllle-trainin a of the child lies 
L> 
the basis for its future unfoldin o ' and success. 
E ' <::) . 
rom such exceHent sources there IS every reason 
to expect a race no less ,vell cndo,v"ed. Environ1nent 
is of the most fayorable character. Resources are RO 
varied and e
tensive that they prolnise to stilllulate' 
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and reward for tilHe indefinite the enterprise of the 
people. The soil is so fertile, and luxuriates in both 
choice and large slJecilllens in ahnost every branch 
of culture; anÌ1nals as ,veIl as plants grow so rapiJly 
aall produce so fine a progeny, as noticed alike in the 
no,v falned horses, ill the superior sheep and in the 
ever ilnproving cattle, that there is every reason to 
hope for a sin1Îlar unfolding in Ulan. 
In the zoölogical unfolding nlay be sought an an- 
s\ver to the only questionable feature in the environ- 
Inent, clilllate. This is undoubtedly \VarIn, and SOlne- 
\v hat enervating in the interior valleys, and in the 
south \vhere the nlain population \vill abide. J udQ"- 
ing froln the effect of such telllpcrature on the south- 
erners of the ..A_tlantic states, for instance, there rises 
the spectre of a blunting indolence to th\vart the 
efforts of the race. But the cliluate of California 
differs in lllany respects. The heat is modified in 
its depressing influence by daily breezes, during the 
season and hours \v hen n10st required, and the sea 
\vinds are laden \vith tonic elenlents to which a varied 
lllountain configuration illlpart variation. The as- 
sUllled enervation is therefore counteracted here, and 
less applicaLle to the eleyated taLle-land beyond the 
Sierra, or to the great COlulllbia oasin, \vith its briefer 
SUllllller and greater tenlpering rainfall. The dryness 
of California l1lay prove another stilllulant to ner\"e 
force. Her central position on the slope, the seat for 
an eyer-expanding and vivifying COlll1nerce and for 
attendallt industries, and also the vast extent of her 
sea coast, ,vith broad avenues for interior traffic and 
alluring shores beyond the ocean, are all po,vcrful in- 
centives to progress, \vhich should Inore than counter- 
act the po
sibly opposing cleu1ents, to judge frolH the 
rise of Phænicia and Carthage, òf Athens and ROIne, 
in a sinlilar zone. 
In due time, then, we may eonfidently expect to 
heholù here, as no\v in England, the best qualities of 
several kinds in a con1pact oneness, which shall be of 
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such solidity, such n1oral, intellectual, and physical 
force as to lllake its influence felt to the rell10test of 
earth's corners. Certain elenlental qualities of Slavs, 
Latins, and Teutons, have here 111arried certain other 
eleinental qualities of Teutons, Latins, and Slavs, and 
in the offspring ,ve fiud a ne\v diathesis. 
Henceforth Californians shall claiul an original in- 
heritance, an original forin of constitution. Her sky 
and soil suit certain telnperalnents, certain nlental 
qualities, and bodily attributes. And the outcùn1e 
,,,ill be a teillperalllènt sOlllething bet,veen the nervous 
and the sanguine, tinctured but slightly by the pru- 
dential qualities of phleglll. It is of no slnall in1port- 
ance for every nation to kno\v its diathesis, \v hether 
gouty, as in the Teutonic races, or strulnous, as in the 
Slavonic. 
By intelligent anato1l1Y ,ve Inay discover \v hence 
California derives her tempera1l1ent. The nervous 
she inlbibes \vith the quickening air; the phlegu1atic 
is clearly inherited frOln Teutonic ancestry, but froln 
l11any a source does she derive her sanguinè, buoyant, 
hopeful enthusiasln
 such as predolninates in south of 
Europe dreanlers, in N e\v England speculators, and 
:French faro-dealers; though ruinous loss taught many 
e
trly lessons, anll kept society "reeded of its lllore 
venturesonle ganlesters. I t is \vell to be sanguine; it 
is better not to 1e too sanguine. For I have often 
renlarkcd that those ,vith \v hOlll success seeulcd a 
little doubtful ,vere readier \vith their sacrifices to 
\vin it. The intplnperately hopeful are apt to fall on 
grief: l\Iisfortune usually attends the irrationally or 
excessiyely sanguine. Fortune sOInetin18S fa VOl'S the 
re('klc
s; but he \v ho plays his cards trusting his skill 
rather than chance, \vins in the long run. Yet hope, 
although \varping j ud
lnent, quickens energy. 
OU\\Tard shall flo\v the streaUl of successive genera- 
tion
, tinctured as in tilHes past by additions and sub- 
tractions, but n1Ïdst all its eternal changes ever 
influenced by the original elènlents. Cali-fornians, 
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Japped beneath Italian skies in soft Levantine airs, 
,vill ever display the buoyant happy tenlper of the 
(j-reco-Rolllan races. To this \vill add his leaven tIle 
Spaniard, in lofty bearing and chivalrous honor; 
the Italian in happy contentnlent and love of art; the 
FrencInnan in æsthetic tastes and grace, in delieate 
perforlnance, etiquette, and. bright nlercurial 111an- 
ners; \vhile the Gerillan and the Anglo-Saxon \vill 
infuse practical intelligence and enterprise and depth 
of kno\,"ledge into the ferlnenting Inass. 
1:ean\vhi]e, 
the Anglo-Aluerican, by 11Ïs shre,vd COlllUlon sense, 
sagaeious adaptiveness, and far-seeing, far-reaching 
Inind and anlbition ,viII 111ake all his o"Tn. 
]--"1'0111 such race varieties, ,vith their diversified tal- 
ents, \vill spring painters and poets, inventors and 
statesnlen. There ,\-ill be Inultitudes in every depart- 
Illent of letters and arts, industry and cornnlerce; men 
of ilnpatient enterprise, \v ho ,yill not rest satisfied 
until they secure for thenlsclves and these shores all 
the advantages that other nations possess oyer nature 
and over each other. They ,viII forlH another U tgard, 
'v herein, like Thor and his c<.nnpall.ions, the nC\V-COlller 
finds no adlnittance unless he excel in SOUle ono art. 
With the acquired insight and skill they ,villlnultiply 
kno\vledge, and add, century Ly century, to the store- 
bouse of experienccs bequeatheJ by their forefathers. 
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NATION-l\IAKING. 


Da unten aber i.3t'S fiirchterlich, 
Und der Mensch versuche die Uotter nicht. 


-Scltiller. 


As friction generates heat, so business activity 
generates creative force. Enveloping the connnonest 
la.bor of the early California period 'vas a glo\v of in- 
ventive thought, such as attends only the greatest 
strides of progress. It \vas not unlike those outbursts 
of genius ,vhich attend revolutions and reforn1ations. 
The first question California put to the gold-seekers 
\vas not, Is it n1oral? Is it legal? But, is it rea- 
sonable ? Is it possible 1 There never was a time or 
place \vhere the people ruanifested in n1Ïnd and body 
such general alacrity and vivacity. It seelHed pre- 
ferable not to be, than to be inactive. The brain 
would work, if not in the right direction then in the 
wrong one. 
Children influence parents as \vell as parents the 
children. In lieu of the \vay of \visdom, or force of 
argulnent, or the matchiug uf experiences, they exert 
a less perceptible though none the less certain refle,- 
influence upon their elders. Soil and clirnate act on 
rninJ; atllloRphere, physical and social, acts on the 
Inanners and lnorals. On the sandhil]s round Yerba 
Buena cove, during the year of 1849, ,vas hatched by 
artificial incubation a lle\V species of society destined 
throug hout all tilHe to exerci8e an influence upon th e 
whole hunlan ,vorld. It ,vas engendering \vhich may 
in time prove to have been second to no event in his- 
(20J) 
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tory. Son1e will smile at the idea, and point to the 
world's babel-buildings and Marathon-battles, to the 
ad vent of prophets, Confucius or Christ, Buddha or 
1\Iaholnet, overturning or regenerating the ,vorld; 
nevertheless, the tinle lnay COlne ,vhen this sandy 
p8uinsula is surrounded by a hundred 111illions of the 
,vorIJ's foremost men, that this hun1an intermixture 
of 1849, the evaporation of feverish energy attending 
it, and the nc,v coalescences and crystallizations that 
follo,vcd, ,vill proye anlong the world's IlI0St ilnport- 
ant cvents. 
With lnind be,vildered, the neW-con1er could feel 
hanging about hÌln old ideas and instincts, SOlne of 
,vhich see111ed out of place lnidst this novel envirOll- 
lllent. Flung into the alembic of the natiolls, he ,vas 
transllluted. Under a ne\v revelation he ,vas born anew. 
The old forlIl brought hither ,vas wholly or in part 
consulned; certain parts of his nature, the un,vorthy 
parts, turned quickly to ashes. Hypocrisy and cant, 
he quickly sa,v, Blust fade like a dissol ving view; 
therefore the cloak to vain and ilnllloral propensities, 
,vhether it ,vas religion, social standing, or ot.her coun- 
terfeit, ,vas thro,vn aside, for directness of purpose and 
honest ,vickedness ,vere regarded ,vith greater favor 
than only the selD blance of virtue. 
Trafficking in the cities, delving in the nlines, travel- 
ling hither and thither, as their excited but not 
always intelIigent fancy led them, by steaInboat and 
stage, by pack-train and passenger anilllals, on foot 
over the dusty plains, or cliInbing sno,v-covored 
mountains, ,vorking, idling, praying, cheating, drink- 
ing, galnbling, killing, curing, were representatives of 
the world's races hither dra\vn, and their actions to 
SOlne extent harlTIonlzed by the only universal wor- 
ship under heaven, the ,vorship of gold. 
There were those so sun-bro\vned and bearded, so 
travel-stained and steeped in sin t.hat the cunningest 
race-fancier miaht fail to desianate the soil ,vhence 
<"I ð 
they sprang. Enough there were, however, and by 
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far the greater part whose nationality betrayed itself 
either in forlH, feature, or dress; for fronl early in- 
fluences,let hin1 ,vander about the world as he ,vill, it 
is Ïlnpossible for Ulan ,vholly to liberate himself. The 
sharp-visaged Yankee in his several varieties does not 
present the blunt features and bullet-shaped head of 
the Dutchnlan, nor does the !Callaka frolH the 
Ha \vaiian islands carry the long cue of the Chinainan 
or the creese of the l\Ialay. Whether Latin or Teu- 
ton, Slavonic or J e\vish, African or Indian, the type 
\vas iinpressed by its representative character. 
Tllat they ,vere l11en of thought if not of culture is 
evident. First a Juan nlust be above the average in 
intelligence and energy to get to California at all. It 
required 1110ney, called forth self-denial; it ,vas a 
staking of COIn fort, health, life, for an uncertain bene- 
fit, and churls and clo\vns are not 111ade of the stuff to 
take these risks; then, 'v hat follo\ved ,vas of all pro- 
cesses Jllost stÌ1nulating to the lllind. A general cut- 
ting loose frOlll old habits and restraints, ne\v scenes, 
new countries, contact \vith strangers froln different 
parts of the ,vorld; all the enlightening influences of 
travel tended to a,vaken the intellect and excite 
originality in thought and conduct. 

rhe lllagnet that drevv 111en hither, the nlanner of 
their c01l1ing, the necessities thence arising, and the 
ways and nleans of lllceting thenl, all exercised a 
po\verful influence ill the forinatioll of Inanners 
and opinions. Far Inore pronounced and po\verful 
than any la\vs, Inaxiu1s, or other forlH of expression 
,vas this influence, \V hich 1110ulded the lllinds of Inen, 
and gave character and individuality even to Inoclula- 
tions of voice, clothes, and carriage. 
Inlluigrallts ,vho arriv.ecl in California seetHed to 
be seized with a sudden glo\v of animal spirits, and 
revelling in the exuberance of ne\v life and the physical 
force thus infused, \vere carried safely over innuulera- 
ble obstacles at which they other\yise ,vould haye 
stuInblcd. The effect \vas by no Ineans fleeting, for 
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the varying fortunes of lllining life and the attendant 
speculations in all pursuits kept theln in a constant 
treillor of exciteillent. This ,vas lllarked in the gold 
region by continued rushes, and in the to\vns by the 
Illad pursuit of business or pleasure. The inflanlllla- 
ble disposition ignited as readily as a tinder-box; a 
yell or pistol shot on the corner of a street ,vould hring 
cro\vds frolll every direction, emptying stores, offices, 
and bar-rooills perhaps several tinles a day. 
This ,vas but the scintillation of the fiery energy 
and Ï1npulsive recklessness wherein lay the greate
t 
safeguards of the tilnes. S,vift and strong lllust be 
the current that should carry off the 1110ral ilnpuritics 
and social débris of that l1lad epoch. It ,vas not the 
till1e for grave deliberation and cool reasoning. The 
blood of the people ,vas on fire; a moral chaos In y 
upon the land, inuuinent dangers threatened society 
and state, and prolllpt and deterillined action in the 
Inany cr
ses that arose was the people's only safety, 
all entertaining alike the treacherous hope of sud- 
denly becollling rich. 
Whilo luining canlps ,vere surcharged \vith industry 
and dissipation, in the cities ,vas concentrated an 
activity nlore rapid and intense than even Alnerica 
had hitherto seen. There ,vas an eagerness, a fever- 
ishness in every quarter, particularly in every kind of 
traffic, ,vhich only AUlerican nervousness was able to 
iln part. 
The road to success ,vas traversed only by the self- 
reliant and independent, lightning thinkers a11(1 
livers, strong in passion, weak in prejudice, keen at 
circulnvention, lavish ,vith money. It was no time or 
place for dallyings, even conscience n1ust not be too 
troublesonle. Thoughts of purity, of telnperance, of 
hOlne \vith its loved ones, softened the heart; but, car- 
ried too far, such reflections brought painful exhaus- 
tion, and hence must not be jndulged in. 
Fe,v after conling to California failed in business 
frolll excessive conscientiou
ness. Yet thero \vert3 
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those fc\v, \vith refincd sensibility, \vhose consciences 
had been educated into a state of fastidiousness which 
11lade thenl unfit to grapple \vith rude, profane labor, 
"Tho, fearful of doing sOlllething \vrong, did nothing. 
Fe,v resisted long the teulptation to drop into a gam- 
bling saloon, to take no\v and then a drink, to stay 
a\vay fronl church and ,york or travel on a Sunday, 
to s\vcar a little in cases of emergency, and finally to 
overreach their neighbor in a bargain \vhen opportunity 
offered. Noone \vas likely to know it, or, if so, 
everybody did it; in any event, the nloney \vas of 
lllore value than the III orality-or at least, 1110ney 
after the return hon1e \vould be ,vorth more than a 
too strict preyious honesty in California. Thus con- 
science was quieted. 
Once unquestioning believers in existing traditions, 
in old IneH's tales, and above all in \vhateyer ,vas 
stanlped in ink on paper, gradually they began to in- 
quire, are these things; true 1 vVhile freely yielding 
to the fascinations of highly seasoned novels, \vith 
,yhich n1Ìning canIps \vere inundated, the n1Ïuds of 
these uncouth students still continued their blind 
groping after truth. Pron1Înent anlong the )llauy 
àogluas early ignored was that special scheule of sal- 
vation, contrived for an elect fe\v, \vhich surrounded 
itself by an atlnosphere of lofty spirituality, and con1- 
placently regarded all \vithout the little coterie as 
\\Tholly reprobate. ]'arther and farther they \vander 
frolll the tracks of their youth, until they find theill.. 
selves launched upon a sea of thought, bottoluless and 
boundlcss. At first fearful, then joyous, in their ne\V 
liberty, luany of thenl becolne lovers and \vorshippcrs 
of nature, and ahnost everyone has his individual code 
of ethics. 
Thus, as they elbow their ,yay through the world, 
knocking together their heaùs nc,vly filled ,vith ideas 
cngt'ndered froln new conditions, ,vith all their stored 
principles and prejuJices, each for bÏ1nsclf begins to 
think both of the prE!sent and of the future; begins 
ESSA YS A:-<D )lI:SCELLANY 14 
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to question ,vhether the institutions of his o,vn coun- 
try alone are destined to last, and to last forever, 
\vhethcr his mother's and sister's bright and beautiful 
beyond is as real as he once believed it to be. lie 
begins to see in the affected patriotism of politicians 
the lo,vest and Inost vulgar selfishness, and in his o,yn 
patriotislTI a senseless instrU111ellt to be played upon 
for the benefit of office-seeking jugglers; he begins to 
see lllultitudes of opinions and beliefs held by slender 
traditions and supported by slilll proofs. 
All ancient Inaxinls, political and religious, that did 
not fit the occasion, be their origin ,vhencesocvcr they 
n1Ïght, ,vere thro,vn aside, together ,vith many of the 
superfluous farills of la,v and institutions. Not that 
forlner associations and instructions here suddenly lost 
all influence, but they ,vere 111ixed, even at the first, 
and later there canle still other elelnents, in different 
classes and aspirations, notably n1en ,vith their fan1Ï- 
lies, having vie,vs of perlnanency. 
Class distinctions suffered above all a ruthless lev- 
elliu o '. N ever existed a varied c0111nlunitv ,vith such 
" J 
equality aillong its n1elnbers socia11y and politically; 
there ,vere none rich, for the rich ,vould not traverse 
thousands of n1Ïles of lands and - seas to dig for gold, 
or to enl bark in uncertain traffic. There were none 
poor, for 'v hat ,ve understand by poor 111e11 could not 
afford the journey. and once here no one ,vas poor ,yith 
the Sierra foothills as their bank of deposit. When 
son18 began to succeed and others to fail, neither need 
be too sure of their footing, for fortune's ,vays were 
slippery in those days. 
As for antecedents, they ,vere utterly ignored. A 
lllan ,vas valued only for his qualities. No aSSU111p- 
tion of aristocracy or pretended superiority was toler- 
ated; there were no lnel1 anù \volt}en in the country, 
but all, in their o,vn eyes, ,vere gentlelnen and ladies. 
Blood, breeding, and education ,vent for nothing, if 
the ,voollen shirt covered not genuine ]nanhood; yet 
no,vhere ,vas the influence vvhich, if attended by true 
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manhood, cu1ture carries \vith it, lnore quickly felt 
than here. Jlonor and virtue \vere respected, but 
they ,vere looked for beneath the skin; dress could 
not conceal hypocrisy; aftectation and dissilllulatioll 
in any shape \yere rilliculed. 
In cOlllll1unities \vhere the people are separated into 
distinct classes, there is a certain sacred restraint 
\vhich prohibits free intercourse of speech and action 
bct\vccn individuals of one class and those of another. 
It is only alnong associates \vhere the veil of reserve 
is laid aside, that Ï1nposition is fathon1ed, and the 
intrinsic 111erit of the individuallllade to appear in its 
nakedness and purity. In California, with barriers 
of caste Lroken do\vn, and all cloudy prestige of an- 
cestry, education, and social standing rellloved, it ,vas 
easy to kuo\v Ulcn as they \vere. AccidentalIy thro\vn 
together for a brief ternl they \vould not take trouble 
to conceal feelings or hide deforn1Ïtics. Thero "vere 
here no conventionalis111s of society in v!hich its lllern- 
bel's are so accustolIled to disguise thenlsel ves. 
So keen had becolne the in
ight into hUllJ.an nature 
of these horny-handed diggers, that to act l)aturnl1y 
\vas soon discovered to be the only safe \vay. UH- 
fortunateJy, \vith the artifices of civÜization luO/any fast 
off also its decencies; from looseness in dress and 
lnanncrs rose looseness in lllorals. 
An10ng Inany original creations appeared a new 
yernacular. Thought crystalizcd into \yords uneyen 
and sentcnces disjointed, \vhich \vore jerked out in a 
logic cn1Ìnently paradoxical. 
A II legislation tcntling toward a forced 1110rality 
\vas fro\vned down; under all attelnpts to inculcate 
puritanical habits by coercion, such ns closing t.L(\ 
theátrf's on Sunday nights, expecting thereby to (h.ive 
the hahitués of such placf's into the churche
. thus 
still1uJating their piety as Falstaff \yollld say qn ('0111- 
pulslon, thC'y \vcre stiff-necked and dog-ged. 
Politically free and socially untranHJled, these ne\v 
comers Inade rude labor the central figure, the ideal 
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in their code of ethics; hence roughness and labor 
,vere not only honorable but virtuous, and often the 
only virtues. Contelnpt for dress, for personal ap- 
pearance, ,vere in lllany directions follo\ved by abjura- 
tion of everything refining, and attachment to what- 
ever brutalized; and this deification of labor must be 
sustained by bravado and la\vlessness. 
It ,vas not that money ,vas sought for or worshipped 
\vith so luuch greater intensity on the Pacific coast 
than on the Atlantic. Nor wasllloney-making meaner 
or more debasing here than else,vhere. Voyaging to 
California ,vas no less respectable than voyaging to 
Europe or Asia, Inerchandising was no Inore Inerce- 
nary. Digging for gold ,vas as honorable as digging 
for coal, or copper, and California street stock specu- 
lations ,vere no Inore galnbli1).g than those of vVall 
street. It ,vas the absence of counterbalancing influ- 
ences that made life nlore licentious, and gaye Cali- 
fornia free and easy airs in respect to moral decorum. 
The general order of things incident to new settle- 
11lents ,vas reversed. There ,vas none of the innocence 
and artlessness of youth; there ,vas no season of 
childhood, children ,vere born nlel1 and 'VOlnen; there 
,vas no period of healthy growth in which intellect 
n1Ïght strengthen and purity and virtue bloom. En- 
ervating luxury and voluptuous pleasures accolnpanied 
self-denying effort, and severe harùships. Necessarily 
there IT1USt be here a reconcilement of incongruities 
follo,ving the llleeting of extremes and the clash of 
custo nlS. 
Gold-seekers ,vere adrift as upon an unkno,vn sea. 
Expatriated by their anlbitions they felt thelnselves 
altnost beyond the world's confines, \vithout youthful 
aS3ociations, social obligations, or ties of kindred to 
ilnpose restraint or guidance. The refined and the 
ullcultured fell alike under the spell of disorder, and 
reveled like schoolboys in the novelty of the license. 
It ,vas astonishing how quickly at the cry of gold 
clergymen anlong others hastened to California. 
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Wherever the necessity existed, there the ministers 
of the gospel gathered, and there ,vas scarcely a calÌon 
,vithout its \vickodness in those days. Preachers at 
first displayed freely their piety, and were as zealous 
for souls as ever they haù been at hOlne. 
Iore so, 
the field being ne\v, and llloney and sin abounding. 
It soon becanle apparent, ho\vever, that their ancient 
labors ,vere lost in these gold-lnaùe COnl111Ullities, in- 
tent on enjoynlent for a 
eas()n, and to C0111prOlnise 
,vith conscience after\vard. Even the gospel rninisters 
canle to the concl usion that it ,vas precious tÏ111e 
,vasted fighting sin in the foothills; so after holding 
divine service in tents or under the trees for a fe\v 
Sundays, Inany turned to n1Ìnillg or other service of 
nla111 111 on. 
And the soft black raiment of sanctity being laid 
aside for the coarse gray shirt of sin, the influence of 
codùling elders, of prayer-lueetings, of conference 
nlcetings, of holy Ineditations and brotherly visitations, 
of sermon-,vriting and fleshly wrestlings, and old 
,vornen's soul-stirring tea-drinkings, and Inissionary 
stocking-Jnakings-all this, these soul-subduing influ- 
ences, being absent, it ,vas Inarvellous ho\v quickly 
the flowers of piety so recently bloolning under these 
sho\vers of benevolent association becallle rank \veeds, 
reeking \,
ith blasphelny, run1, and tobacco. As the 
leaven of sin began to \vork beneath these gray shirts, 
it is wonderful ho\v quickly luelted the thin shell of 
their religion. Many of the fallen ones stopped not 
on reaching the broad level of n1anhood, but fell far 
below it, and becalne galnblers, drinkers; yet .sOllIe 
rernailned honest and earnest, ,villing to take titne 
and eternity at their word, and nlake the most of 
both. 
That ,vhich had hitherto been taught under the 
natnes of lllorality aud good character \vas carefully 
laid a\vav ,vith the blaC'k coat and ,vhite. shirt, to be 
again re
ulned on returning h()lne. It Inattered little 
'v hat Hlen \vore here, ho\v they behaved, or ho\v they 
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\vere regarded, so that their parents and the friends 
of their e bildhood did not know of it. A husband 
Blight be faithless unblushingly, and a llJinister indulge 
in a little Sunday galublillg \vithout exciting cOllllneut, 
and as nobody expected to reluain here pcrlnanf'utly, 
\vho cared? Even nalne a:Jld identity \vere \villingly 
sunk in the llC\V adll1ixture. The public benefactor, 
the dispenser of justice, the doer of a daring deed, the 
hero or the bully of the caInp, 111ight have been 
kno\vn, even to his Inost intilllate (,olnrades, only as 
Sandy Jin), One-eyed Hi]], Yank, Dutchy, or Long- 
legged Pete. The natural becanle here a disguise 
for artificial reality of t.he h01ne country. Rags and 
undress in like Inanner covered the beautiful and 
anllable. 
The out\vard signs by \V hie h we are accustollled to 
read the soul are here 0 Lliterated. Beneath t,he 
broad-.brilllilled l\Iexican hat, and long, uncoluLed hair, 
the Lushy beard and greasy shirt, intellect, hUll1allity, 
and heart 111ay be concealed, or hellish hate and loath- 
SOIne lust. The true character is lost to visible sense 
in dirt. Still, let the begrilned one ll)OVe ahout a1nong 
his fello\vs, sho\v his eyo and open his Inouth, and the 
character and calibre of the Ulan \vill soon be \veighed 
and llleasured. vVhere life or death is so often the 
penalty of ignorance or stupidity, insight into charac- 
ter becomes an instinct. 


There is al\vays a deterioration in the social and 
1110ral quaJities attendant upon a search for the precious 
Inetals, and upon the \vild exciteillent 'v hich lllUSt 
s\vay a cOll1nlunity in \v hich it is carried on. Severe 
labor alone rCù.eelns it to SOlne extent. With the 
flush-tilner the suprenlo thought, ailll, and hope cen- 
tred in gold. It ,vas \vorshipped in one iUlage alone 
by the rusty, ragged Inillers, \vith their thin, grizzled, 
unkelllpt visages, shaggy ,vith \veather- bleached hair, 
do\vn in the dolorous C'añons: s\veating, and snÚting 
the rocks for gold, \v hich if gaincd \voulJ yield ouly 
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pleasures fitful as the garden of Adonis, buffeting 
lllisfortuno \vith braw'ny arUl and steady eye, nlany 
of thell1 held for lllonths and years in a limbo of sus- 
penS0, \vith an aspect neither ll1erry nor sad; nlany 
living along in a. Virgilian hades, having no hope 
though consulned by strong desireo The to\vn-d\vellers, 
seeking the saIne object in Inore varied forln, enjoyed 
a l110re <Ii versified existence. Nevertheless, all \vas 
of a llletallic brightness and a luetallic ring; golden 
light and landscape, golden soil and golden COlnpan- 
ionship, rationalistic thought, utilitarian iùeas, lllaterial 
,vealth. Gold ,vas god. Like the one-eyed Arilnas- 
pians, they could see only gold, and ,vaste their lives 
quarrelling ,vith the gryfolls that guarded it. 
Fronl this absorbing Inania sprang a nUlnber of 
others. Passions \vore played upon; irritations, toil, 
and hunger united even during the journey to stir up 
selfishness, Ineanness, and ,vickedness, so that ,vhen 
the gold seeker reached his destination, he ,vas half 
the clevil's, and Ininistering spirits stood ready and 
waiting to appropriate the other half. Nor \vas he 
to be specially blanled for all this. Circulllstances 
did it. If he stulnbled not, it ,vas due Inore to teln- 
peralnent than to luerit. Indeed, an ext.rRordinary 
exercise of cold, calculating sclfishness is essential to 
success; he \voulù have been regarded as little better 
than a hypocrite or a fool \vho should have luade the 
saIne display of his virtues on the forty-nine arena as 
in his o\vn faIuily or Sunday-school. 
Had California no other natural resources than her 
111Ïneral \vealth, she \vould be to-day one of the Inost 
sordid and insignificant of states. vVe have only to 
behold the stao'nation of Nevada and the decline and 
ü 
desolation of 111ÏnillQ" districts in different directions. 
The lllÏlling for gol
l and silver is too n
ar akin to 
galubling to be '\vholly free froln excesses. In tClllpera- 
In(
nt and habits, and cognate abasenlents. I t is or- 
dained that by \vork only shall 111 an ilnprove, either 
physically or 111cntalIy; and by ,york is Illeant that 
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kind of labor ,vhich tends to results beneficial to the 
hUlnan race. 
l\Iost industries tend to this end, but gold n1Ïning 
ranks aUlong the lo,vest in the grade. 
rhis can be 
best illustrated by a cOlnparison "\vith agriculture, 
,vherein every application leaves a D10re or less tangi- 
ble Ï111prOVe11lent for the future, while the other leaves 
a trail of devastation in upturned valleys and desert 
river-banks, both rendered unfit for cultivation by the 
,vashing a\vay of the soil, or by the superposition of 
bottolll gravel or débris fronl hydraulic washings. 
With the exhaustion of the surface deposits, or of beds 
and quartz bodies, the settlelnents sustained by their 
exploitation sink to ruined halnlets or are abandoned to 
solitude. The mining of baser ll1etals and lninerals 
is attended by little or none of this harnl, "
 hile 
yielding far lllore substantial blessings. Nevertheless, 
the extraction of the precious nletals involves by no 
means the ,vaste of labor and the deplorable results 
that- are so s,veepingly ascribed to it. Under our 
present commercial system these metals have been of 
incalculable value as a medium of exchange; nUlner- 
ous useful as ,veIl as ornalnental arts 
equire then1, 
and their contribution to the enjoYlllents and delights 
of mankind is not to be despised. As a lever for 
starting civilization, for laying the bases of prosperous 
settlel11ents, they stand ahnost unequalled. Without 
their aid the Pacific coast ,vould present merely a fc\v 
S111a11 and struggling seaboard states ,,,ith a ,vaste in- 
terior, instead of the series of rich political sections we 
no"\v can boast, 
Gold in uncovering itself did great things for Cali- 
fornia; it brought hither intelligence and culture, and 
speedily peopled the land ,vith industrious, enter- 
prising men. In Inaking its exodus, it left on the spot 
th e 1110re excellent of those it had enticed hither; left 
their 111inds free to engage in superior and nlore perlna- 
nently profitable pursuits; left them to occupy alHl 
subdue the land, to plant hon1es, to civilize, to refin(\. 
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The n1Ïnes of California bred less inactivity or indo- 
lence than perhaps any other gold field. The class 
tllat ,vorkecl theln had COlne too far, 'v ere too intelli- 
gent, energetic, and alnbitious, and the dcvclopnlent 
of the luineral resources of the country was too r[t pid 
to beget idleness. True, SOUle ended their lives in 
dissipation, but this arose n10re fronl disappointlnent 
or lack of self-control, than frolll the usual enervating 
influence attending the uncertain and g[llnbling-like 
occupation of nlÍning. 
I-Iad California given gold to the early adventurers 
,vithout labor, as 
lexico and Peru gave it to Cortés 
and Pizarro; had there been an aboriginal race 'v hich 
civilized lords could have ,vhipped into the n1Íning 
service ,vithout inullediately killing theln as was the 
case in J\Iexico; and had the Sierra drainage contin- 
ued to yield treasure as at the beginning, the v,rorst 
results to the country n1Ïght have followed. Gol<.1 is 
a Judas that betrays with kisses, a Will 0' the ,vis p 
that leads its follo\vers over bogs and fens to destruc- 
tion; too n1uch gold too easily obtained ,viJl ruin any 
ll1an or nation, as l\Iexico and Spain ,vere ruined. 
Gold engendered a 111ania for speculation, and en1i 6 ra- 
tion to California; this ,vas ,veIl. Then it flitted 
hence, until it took a lnine to work a Inille ; this ,vas 
better. Else \vhat a delirious crack-brained country 
this would be to-day. I do not say that suell riches 
are an inherent element of \veakness in a country. 
Far frolIl it. 'Vealth and leisure lie at the founda- 
tion of all culture; but wealth to be of nluch benefit 
must come not as an inheritance or conquest, but as 
the fruit of labor, by ,vhich means alone an individual 
or a nation can becon1e great. 
The n1an born to \vealth is not ,vholly to be envied; 
four fifths of his chance for nlanhood are gone. The 
youth ,vhose Bloney and position are already Securl d 
to hilIl, lacks the incentive to ,york, and ,vit
lout ,york 
he never can be a nlan. His nloney ,viII not pat 
muscle on his arID, nor intellect ,vithin his head; and 
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though he be as rich as Cræsus he ,vill be but a puny 
idiot. Ten thousand dollars contain greater possib
li- 
ties of cOlnfort and contentn1ent than ten Inillions. 
SOlne dispositions are de11loralized by adversity. 
It is l110re difficult for a person palnpered by wealth, 
and petted by society, to turn his back upon the 
allurOlllents of prosperity, and rigidly pursue a life of 
regularity and self-abnegation, such for instance as is 
absolutely necessary for one \vho would. achieve suc- 
cess in art or letters, than for one to work and i111- 
prove ,vho is driven on by poverty. But on the other 
hand, the shock of failurc to one of a sanguine teln- 
perament, who has labored long for a cOlnpetence 
which appeared just within his grasp, too often results 
in de!noralization. 
The fire of religion burns fiercely \vhen fanned by 
persecution, and dies a,vay uuder the enervating in- 
fluences of prosperity. In tilues of peace pa.triotism 
lies dormant in the 11earts of the people, and is 
a\vakened only by the approach of danger. Wealth 
in order to be highly prized ll1Ust be hard to get and 
liluited to a few. It is beCOll1ing c0111monplace for 
illiterate clowns by S0111e lucky turn of the cards, or 
by some systeln of overreaching, to be able to write 
therl1selves do\vn for two or twenty lnillions, and then 
buy a seat in congress, or secure sonle other place 
which only renders the 1110re conspicuous their igno- 
rance and vanity. Fortunes and so-called honors 
thus obtained cheapen manhood, and bring partici- 
pants into contempt. 
So far we have presented the lnore shaded aspect of 
California characteristics, which after all applied only 
in a degree. Excesses and eccentricities attract Inore 
attention because of their prolllinence above the broad 
current of ordinary occurrences, and are naturally 
seized upon by observcrs, who 1110reover emphasize 
then1 in order to iU1part a stronger outline to the 
peculiarities. A certain class of ,vriters, eacll under 
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the effort to outdo all predecessors, has gone further 
and exaggerated the eccentricities of the early ad- 
venturers. In the lllain they were not so very singular; 
nlost of thenl ,vere quiet, orderly Illen. SOIne caUlps 
,vere ,vorse than others, and nearly every calnp haJ 
SOUle eccentric characters. The fault is that the n10st 
extravagant descriptions of fictitious characters have 
been ,yrought up by sensational ,vriters and pahned off 
as representatives. 
Yet there was enough of the strange and fantas- 
tic, and that without adding to the coloring. The 
gathering ,vas a rare novelty in its general aspect. 

Fol' the lllonlent a new experiulent ,vas underg()ing 
trial- ho,v ci yilized lnen of several nations ,vould Le- 
have when thro\vn prolniscuously together, unre- 
fo:trained by la,v, by society, by religious fornls. 
l)rillÚtive Inelllive ,vithout governnlellt; E'ach avenges 
1 is o,vn ,vrongs or leaves thenl unavenged. Progres- 
sive men refer their troubles to rul8rs; in COllllnon 
,\Tith prinlitive lllen they like,vise weave around thelll- 
s
lves innulllerable cords of restraint, such as religious 
t2achings, n10ral precept.s, fashion, public opinion, 
which act as fetters to lllind and passion. SOllle of 
these are good, others bad; S0111e' are blessings at one 
time and evils at another. Let us hope that lllallkind 
SOlne day will be so faraclvanced as no longer to require 
adn1inistrators only; instead of rulers, aLitrators; 
but that tinle is nut yet. These 111en being ,vithout 
l
,v straightway becalne a la,v unto theulselves. As 
it is illlPossible for theln to escape forIn and fashion 
in SaIne shape, their first decree that society shall be 
"\vithout tramillels or traJitions, abBulutcly free, inde- 
pendent, and individual, is but the casting of a new 
fetter 'v hich Inakes no fashion the fashion. 
The first use of their liberty or license is to nlake 
that license the la,v; so inlPossible is it for lllell to fly 
the track of destiny, or progress faster or in any 
direction other than that predetern1Íned I Religious 
observances \\
ere no longer urged upon then1 by pre- 
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cept and example; so many became infidel to ortho- 
dox creeds; nevertheless they could not escape re- 
ligion. Death an<;l eternity ,vere before then1; that 
they ,veIl kne\v, and each for hin1self 11lUSt meet the 
issue. So each for hÏ1nself struck out on SOlne inde- 
pendent belie
 tinctured Inore or less by foriner train- 
ing. SOlne professed to believe nothing; this in itself 
then becalne their dogma or doctrine. Not a fc\v 
turned pltilosophers; and far 111Îght be the search be- 
fore finding, ,vithin a given nUlnber, n10re or deeper 
thinkers on lnatters of religion and philosophy. In 
these, as in all other respects, they \vere thro,vn upon 
their o,vn resuurces. They had all the essentials for 
deep thinking, an abrupt breaking loose frotH the 
past, a ne,v interchange of ideas, ,vith nature and 
their own hearts to COnll11Une ,vith. Old lnoralities 
they threw away and established new maxilns to meet 
the occasion. The aristocracy of dress and refine- 
ment they frowned down, and set up an aristocracy 
of democracy. 
In this way they soon perceived that humanity 
could not escape the shackles; that as ,veIl might 
they struggle to be rid of their nature as of the in- 
fluence of physical and social surroundings. See 
ho,v it works. No sooner do these gold-hunters cut 
loose from the tran1nlels of home and of settled civi- 
lized society than they find thenlsE'lves surrounded by 
new restrictions, held as if in a vise by the great law 
of necessity, gro\ving out of their new situation. 
There is no escape from this la,v. Bands of outlaws 
are subject to severer restrictions by their own code 
than ever a la,vful govemnlent ilnposed upon its sub- 
jects. The leader, in order to be leader, IDust gird 
himself and walk ,visely, and the led must merge 
their will ahnost "\vholly in that of their leader, and 
keep a stricter guard upon their intercourse \vith the 
rough comrades with 'Vh01l1 the knife and pistol are 
readier to hand than words to 1110uth. Wholesome 
law falls at once under the severest despotislu. 
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All of us, old and young, become subject to a 
nlaster. We lna y get along ,vith conscience, no lnat- 
ter how we carry ourselves; either by comproluising 
,vith the devil or putting it a,vay to keep. But the 
olllnipresent eye of our fellows ,ve never can escape 
frolH. In the days of his budding genius Jean Paul 
Richter affected certain singularities in dress, wishing, 
as he expresses it, to accustoln hilnself to the censure 
of others, and appear a fool, that he might learn to 
endure fools. But though a Diogenes in philosophy 
11e finally broke under it and gave up his fashion. 
Few theoretical or artificially formed societies stand 
the test of time. Communities are born and gro,v; 
they are seldoln made. 
From the first there have been in our midst men 
of sterling ,vorth, reticent, modest, ,vith brains 11lore 
active than their tongues, men of wonderful and 
heroic lives, gems of ulanhood, ,v hose quiet, gentle 
deeds go unheralded all1idst the brass-and-cyu1bal 
soundings of the hurrying cro,vd. It ,vas such men as 
these, a few of them, brought by fortune or circunl- 
stance to the front, but for the lnost part relnaining 
a po,ver behind appearances, \vho fashioned society on 
these shores, and shaped the destiny of the nation. 
Under the slouched hats even of the 111iners ,vere 
brains tllat thought, and beneath the long flo,ving 
unkeu1pt beards shone faces of homely shre,vdness. 
C)bscrvant yet visionary, some ,vorked hard. striving 
to overrule the inexorable circulnstanccs that ruled 
th(,ln, while others, not\vithstanding their apparent 
recklessness, possessed of a calmer judglnent, of 
sagacity and quickness of apprehension, seized the 
f3,vorable opportunity, and ilnproved it ,vith persever- 
ing industry and ,vondcrful po\ver of endurance. 
þ
 higher estimate ,vas placed upon human nature 
by the expericnces in California. Even the rough 
and unlettered ,vorkinglnan, ,vithout ,visdoln or Inoral 
excellence, such as are taught in the schools, display"ed 
a native nobility of SOlne forl11 or consistence, 'v hich 
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controverts the once-held doctrine of total depravity. 
N one are so bad that no good can be found in thcln ; 
and the greatest ,y hilolll saint too often in the hour of 
trial is found to be the greatest sinner. 
Kind-hearted, benevolent, generous, they were as 
a rule; although ROine of thenl could be as cruel and 
extravagant as Caracal]a. Ready at any cost of tilne 
or trouble to rescue those iu peril, to help the dis- 
tressed, they scorned pay for such services. Whether 
or not they possessed faith in God or their country, 
they had faith in thenlsel ves, and depended upon theln- 
selves alone for their success. 'V ith this faith they 
had no fear of n1isfortune or poverty. 
This ,vas an age of ventures and pioneer plunges 
into the dark, an age of speculation and investigation, 
of exploration and opening of unkno,vn \vildernesses, 
in which restless schelners, confident in their o,vn re- 
sources, stood ready to undertake .anything, froll1 the 
cutting of a ship canal to the conquest of a hundred 
thousand Sonorans ,vith a handful of follo\v<,rs. 
N ever ,vas lIlore versatility of talents, or n10re apt- 
ness in elnergencies. As the richest placers ,vere 
culled over and began to be exhausted, ]uining 111a- 
chillcry ,vas invented with 111arvellous rapidity and 
efficiency, ,vhich lnade profitable l110re difficult dig- 
gings. Tl1ere ,vas not a social probleln that could 
arise but ,vas solved or cut upon the instant. Although 
a 1110tley crc\v, ,vithout la\v or order, rights of property 
,yore defined and respected; regulations were Inade 
concerning nlilling claill1s, thieyes ,vere shot, and 
ballot-box stuffers hanged. The tralnn1cls of ancient 
forlns, inapplicable to the present order of things, 
"'3re 
flung to the \vinds. 

rhCï
e ,vas here n1anifest in early ti
'les none of that 
inequality Let,veen labor and capital COllll110n in older 
cOlnu1unities, \vhere the poor ar
 servants of the rich, 
and labor is ruled by capital. In California labor was 
not only on an equality \vith capital, hut in luapy re.. 
spects superior to it. He ,vho had bone and sine,v to 
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sell was more independent than he wbo had ll10ney 
with ,yhich to bU\T. There ,vas no crino'ino- of the 
.; <:) () 
poor laborer before the rich eluployer. All started 
evenly; aU lllust ,york, rich and poor alike; the rich 
of to-day n1Íght be the poor of to-Iuorro,v, the elll- 
ployer ;f to-day to-ffiorro,v's laborer. For several 
years the prices of both labor and capital ruled high 
in California, because people at the east and in Europe 
lacked confidence in the stability of the country; and 
'v hen our prosperity becallle fixed, and Inen and 1110ney 
canle for\vard liberally, resources inviting dcvelopluent 
kept so far-in advance of the supply of the nleans of 
devclopulent, that the rates of five dollars a day for 
labor and three per cent a nlonth for the use of 1110ney 
declined but slo\vlv. 
oJ 
As slavery shaped politics, the chivalric ideal, and 
d0111estic lllanners in the south, so did austere puri- 
tanisHI and the exaltation of labor in the north. In 
California ,vcre both; gold ,vas slave, and the gath- 
ering of it lab( )1", "\v hich becallle lord of all. The nat- 
ural and material predolninated. Brains and blood, 
'\v hich are sure in the end to prevail over brute force, 
\verc for a tiU1C under ban. Unassisted by muscular 
energy, the intellect alone \yould not disenlbo\vel the 
earth, turn streanls, or relllOye boulders. Pride lllust 
hayc a fJJ]; soft hands nlust be hardened. The aris- 
tocracy of int(.llect IllUSt give \vay before the ariMtoc- 
racy of Inuscle. TIle COll1lllOll laborer \vIlo at llonle 
halîl1l1ercd stones on the turnpjke, or dug canals, \yas as 
good a Inall an10ng the boulders as tho stateSl1UHl or 111C1"- 
chant. The honest nlincr ,vas lord of the land, and 
clergýmen, doctors, and la \vyers, who ,,,"ere 0 Lliged to 
drive lllules or ,vash dishes, \vere his servant.3. 
l\'fastcr and slavc frolll tl1e southern states \vould 
,vork and live together; \vhite and red \vou]d labor 
and lie do\\rn together. F::álillg in n1Îning, the heter- 
ogeneous lllass \vOTIld segregate, individuals dropping 
off into pursuits 1110re congenial, or bctter a(
apted to 
their Il1oneY-lHaking talènts. One ,vould take to law, 
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another to Inedicine; one would oeCOlne an artist, and 
sketch claiu1s and cabins anù portraits for his e0111- 
raJe
, finùing the new occupation 11101'0 congenial as 
,veIl as lllore profitaLle than the old. 
Conservative notions ,vere cast to the "\villds; and, 
stripped of its folly and trUlllpery as ,veIl as of its 
1110re c0111ely adornlnents, society stood naked; all 
things seelHed red uced to a state of nature, but the 
rapidity with ,vhich order, equity, and natural justice 
forillulated theillselves, ,vith the balance of right and 
wrong restored, sho\vs the inherent capabilities and 
good qualities of the founders of the ne,v régilne. 


Not only was labor Inade honorable, but there ,vas 
a chiv
Jry" that enveloped all industry such as the 
luarts of COllllllerCe had never before ,vitllessed. For 
so slllall a conullunity traffic ,vas conducted on a grand 
scale, and the ,vay of it ,vas princely-n1ore princely 
than the ,yay of princes. Enter a shop; it nlÌght be 
a ,vooden house, a tent, or an uncovered piece of 
street or sandy beach. If the o,vner regards you at 
an, it is ,vith total indifference as to your ,,-ealth or 
your '.vants; he is not at all trelnulous as to the dollars 
he shall 1nake out of you. If you object to the price, 
you are at liberty to leave the article. The seller has 
no time for chaffering, the buyer has none for chea p- 
ening; if they are old Californians, 'v hich teru1 at 
this juncture illlplies three 1l10nths in tho country, 
neither of the1ll will stoop to many words 'v hen gold 
can settle the difference. 
Circumstances cast business 111ethods into a mould 
widely different froll1 that prevailing in staid old corll- 
1nercial circles, and thoRe ,vho neglected to adapt 
thelnselves to it were 1l1ore liable to be borne do,vn by 
the current than those ,vho abandoned theJnselves 
freely to it. Of the best class of business 111en-those 
of the lnost sterling integrity and soundest 1110rals, 
and greatest perseverance-who arrived here first, few 
have been perll1anently successful. Tho reality so 
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far exceeded the rOluancc. that the \viRest 
alculations 
and the \vildest drcallls \vero alike one He ,vl1u 
shoulll tell the truth regarding the future ,vas a rav- 
ing lllaniac, while the in1aginings of an Arabian story- 
teller nlight find credence. Bril11ful of health, hope, 
alnbitioll, and enterprise, they failed Inore in overdo- 
ing than in lack of energy. 
Aspersions \vere freely cast upon the Inoral and 
Inercautile reputations of Californians frolH abroad, 
SOUle of 'v hich it nlust be adn1Ïtted were true, but 
HlallY of theln \vholly unjust. For the innulnerable 
losses and failures \v hich occurred to early shippers, 
they ,vere thelllselves greatly to blaIne. As eager as 
any to lllake speedy fortunes in the golden \vildcrness, 
and ignorant of the country and of the necessities of 
its visitors, schellles the nlost visionary 'v ere thought- 
lE'
sly concocted, the hlan1e for the failure of \vhich 
()ften fell alone u pOll the instruluents selected for car- 
rying theln out. A large alnount of capital ,vas 
thrown upon these shores, mostly in the shape of nler- 
chandise, SCHue of \vhich ,vas wholly ,vorthless. 
)Ioney was advanced by capitalists at hOllle to assist 
those\v ho \vere to divide \vith theln the gains; and these 
speculators in the lives and labors of others \vere nat- 
urally disappointed if the pittance advanced for out... 
fit and passage did not bring thenl a fortune equal to 
that brought to Whittington by his cat. 
It is a conceded fact that personal honor ranked 
high in the n1Íning c0l1ll11unity, and is so luaintaineJ 
during the present \vidcr recourse to it by business 
Hlen generally; for, o\ving to the peculiar clilnate and 
other conditions, the credit svsteul obtains here exten- 
siyely. In the absence of la
 during flush tiu1es lllen 
prided theu1selves on their integrity, and to thro\v a 
lllan upon his honor was oftentilnes the safest security 
ill traffic. Hence honesty became a ruling propensity; 
so that 11lÏdst the hubbub of the maddest canlp-life 
there was al\vays found enough of righteousness to 
sa ve the place. 
ES
A YS AND MI
C:l<;LLANY 15 
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In the manner of sustaining" this independence and 
dignity at lHanual or heatl ,vork, a yast difference ap- 
peared 'v hell cOlnparing the several nationalitie
. 
With one an earnestness and zest for brute labor, "\VitJl 
another the adjuncts of obsel'\
atioll and thought, liftl,tl 
the arnl tu easier perfornlance and wider scope; botL 
iUlllal'ked contrast to the desultory and less energetiC' 
efforts exhibited especial1y by Spanish-Anlerican and 
Latin races, ,vhich trusted more to good fortune than 
to personal force. These traits cropped out clearly 
on the lllining ground. A Frenchnlan, for exalnple, 
lacked the independence and practical sagacity neces- 
sary for elnergencies here. Had the country been 
peopled entirely by thenl, it ,,
ould have taken ten 
tiIl1es as long to develop it. Frenclul1en seelned 
afraid to be alone. Yet \vhile essentially gregarious, 
they Jllanifested little of that lliutual confidence and 
cohesiveness necessary tu self-goyernlnent, and the 
prosecution of such l11Íning enterprises as cuuld Le 
successfully carried on only by cOlllpanies of twenty 
or Illore Ulell. Scarcely half-a-dozen could ,vork to- 
gether harll1oIliously for any length of tilne; and yet 
a Frenchnlall was rarely seen prospecting or travelling 
in the 111ines alone, as ,vas the COllllllon practice of 
Teutons and Anglo-Al1lericans. The latter though of 
alllncn the BlOst individually independent, can at the 
sanie tillle n10st perfectly unite and organize for the 
prosecution of a COlnnlon object. 
Large lliining cOlllpanies al,vays requireJ a prepon- 
derant Anglo-Saxon elenlent to give thel11 consistency 
and cohesion. No nlatter ho,v lawless and overbear- 
ing the respective menl bers of these cOll1panies nligh t 
be in an individual and private capacity, they were 
ahnost invariaLly quiet and orderly ill their assoeÍatioll, 
subn1itting cheerfully to the direction of their leader. 
This national idea of uniting for strength, nlerging 
the proud independence of one into the proud inde- 
'pendence of the whole, is essentially AUlerican, and 

cannot be practised, even on so sillall a scale as a 
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lnlnlng coulpany, SO successfully by Europeans, or by 
the sul{jects of any Inonarchy. Perfect equality was 
the fundalnental principle, and in cOlllpanies forIned 
for Iuining, a doctor and a draynlan, a la\vyer and a 
hod-carrier, the educated the refined and the ignorant, 
worked side by side as Blen. Differences were laid 
aside, and a union complete was lllade under the 
banner of Maullllon. 
Partnership ,vas 1110re than business association; it 
was a union of an interests, social and physical. If one 
feU sick, the other took care of hinl; if one got drunk, 
the other helped hinl hOIne; if both fell by the way- 
side, they shared their lllisfortune together. 
These men whom avarice had drawn to this wilder- 
ness from cOlllfortable hOllles were not altogether 
avaricious; not so avaricious as lllany they had left 
behind. If any stranger were hungry they fed hÍ1u, 
if any comrade ,vere in need they divided their pos- 
sessions with hilll. Notwithstanding the yello\v tinge 
of their dreams and toils, nowhere could be found Illen 
Blore indifferent to gold, lllen \v ho guarded it so care- 
lessly, who squandered it so recklessly, who parted 
froln it with fewer pangs, than anlong these who had 
COllle so far and had denied thel11selves so Hluch to 
find it. The hUlnanity engendered by the gathering 
of the gold-diggers was crude and unique, but it was 
genuine and hearty. Social intercourse was pruned 
of its superfluous courtesies, and blunt goodfello\vship 
took the place of lneanlngless etiquette. Greetings 
were frank and cordial, and the persistently morose 
and ill-tenlpered were cursed into kindness. No nlan 
of any parts who would then be called a In an ,vas 
long a stranger. AhllOSt everyone had friends in the 
country, and he who had none Inade theIn, and pres
 
ently hinlself began to feel that everybody \vas his 
friend. 
For cool courage, indifference to hardships, and the 
Inanliness with which they nlet the severest misfor- 
tunes, the world offers no such exalnples since the 
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days of Cortés. The Ininer bore his ills with admi- 
rable indifference. Far from ben10aning his fate and 
..,inking under discourageillent, and crying all is lost and 
no chance any n10re, he reco1l1111enced with the saIne 
energy and enthusiasDl a new apprenticeship. If froln 
master he became a silnple workrnan, it did not mat- 
ter. If overtaken by death before rising again, the 
struggle was ended, and to death he resigned hilllself. 
If a fire swept a town, and half the inhabitants ,vere 
bankrupted, there was no repining, no ulourning over 
the irretrievably lost; as if by nlagic buildings rose 
again an<l business proceeded as usual. A flood bore 
away in a single night the results of a sumlner's 
labor; straightway work ,vas resullled with a persist- 
ency ,vorthy a nobler cause. Not once or twice but 
ten tilnes they fell and rose again, thousands of them 
dying in their endeavors. No wonder that SOIne gave 
up the battle and succull1bed, victilllS to intemperance. 
And let those bl:llne them ,vho will; for IDe there is 
no sight so pitiful, none that so draws upon IDY every 
sympathy, as that of a once noble Ulan who from re- 
peated Inisfortune irrecoverably falls, and gives hilll- 
self up, body and soul, to the delllOI) of drink. In 
his besotted insani ty that man is ten tilnes 1110re illY 
brother than the successful trickster or the untried 
sentimentalllloralist, who so scornfully pass him by 
on the other side. 
To this ,vrecking of hUlllanity contributed not a 
little the ,vandering habits of n1Încrs, and their periodic 
idleness, largely COlllpulsory, but developing therefrom 
into a CUstOlll with those predisposed to indolence. 
Thus was gradually unfolded the tramp in the country 
and the loafer in the to,vns; and this in so 11larked a 
manner that it became necessary to coin a ,vord 
which should express their character. The forelnost 
feature of the bumlDer is his idleness. He is the 
drone of society. He Inay even be a man of some 
property; but if he spends his titHe mainly in hanging 
about saloons, gossiping, smoking, playing cards or 
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billiards, he is a bUllllller, and not entitled to the re- 
spect even of the professional galllbler and saloon- 
keeper. He is nnt necessarily a vagabond, but he 
Blust be SOlllething of a sponge. He i
 the figure 
head of thriftlessness; he lives \vithout work, often 
dresses \vell. nobody kno\vs ho\v, is happy and jovial. 
Landing on these shores \vithout lnoney, without 
friend8, \vith no definite purpose in vie'\v, wandering 
hOlneless about the streets frOIH day to day, seeking 
rest and finding none, seeking occupation, seeking the 
111eanS to relieve the day's hunger, the drealn that 
lured lnen hither is soon dissipated, the charn1s of 
novelty fly before inexorable destiny, and the dazzling 
pictures of the past fade before unrelenting want. 
Sonle sink into vice, insanity, suicide, others chancing 
upon 801ne lucky hit, or through their indon1Íta bIe 
exertions overcolning the vicissitudes that beset their 
path, rise to en1Ínence, and live to laugh at their forIner 
trials; n)any, yery Inany, go do\vn to the grave alone, 
unkno\vn, uncared for, with a dying curse upon the 
tinsel allureluents that drew theln froln h01ne and 
\vrought their ruin. Yet those behind come cro\vd- 
ing on, the lessons of sad experience taught others 
having no Ineaning for then!. Well, let thelll luake 
the venture. Life, after all is but a ,yager, and he 
alone is sure to lose \vho will not stake it. 


N ow that this grand festival is over, and the mor- 
row has COIne, stand on the corner of a street in 
COSIIlopolitan San Francisco and \vatch the faces as 
they pass. Behold what manner of men are these 1 
Out of great tribulation they have come, some of 
then1 unscathed; ur it 111ay be they are yet in trouble. 

rhe once innocent, happy, and contented look lieB 
deeply buried under business care and neryous striv- 
ing. You see forll1s bent by labor, liIubs mutilated 
by accidents, faces furro\ved by disappointulent or 
disease, hair \v hitened by sorrow and remorse, eyes 
dilnmed and bleared by sensuality, cheeks flabby BInd 
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bloatpd by drunkenness, the spirit clouded with shalne 
and the conscience seared with the cinders of hell. 
And alnong those \vho have overCOlne, \vho have suc- 
ceeded in life's battle, you see their fossilized features, 
their intellectual inanity, and the gloOIl1Y light that 
glimlners froIH a hopeless heart, from hearts yet burn- 
ing in the unquenchable fire of avarice, each of which 
knoweth its own bitttrnes
. 
Ho\y Inany \vrecked lives are here; how many have 
already gone do\vn to perdition unknown and uncared 
for, buried beneath 1110untain sno\v, rotting at the foot 
of a precipice, devoured by wild beasts or laiù under 
the ground by strangers \vho knew not even their 
nan1es t N eyertheless froln behind these pain-chiselled 
features shines out many a noble soul, whose battlings 
and victories and defeats none but itself can ever 
kno\v; its blunted sensibilities and dead energies 111ak- 
ing it a thing objectionable to its fellows. Let hilH 
who would study the effect of mind upon body, the 
influence of the moral upon the intellectual, the sub- 
tle impress of wrong-doing and right-doing upon the 
hurnan face, pause here a 1110ment, for on no other 
corner in christendom will he find such riddles to 
sol ve. 
What were to thern the attractions of climate, the 
seductions of scenery, the natural ,vealth and good 
qualities of the country 1 Blinded by their losses and 
1nishaps nlany sa\v neither beauties nor benefits. Dis- 
gust and home-sickness enveloped them like a cloud; 
and not until they neared Sandy Hook on their re- 
turn did the sun seem to shine. The eyes of others 
\vere by their very successes so fastened upon the 
ground that they could not see the stars; so abRorbed 
were their minds in their various pursuits, that the 
beauties of earth ,vere lost upon them. 
The thought of making in California a permanent 
home was at the first entertained by few. To achieve 
wealth, at least to gather gold enough to satisfy mod- 
erate desires, to pay off the 1110rtgage on the old hOlne, to 
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shipld the a
'ed parent
, or assist brothers and sisters to 
cstabJish business, or pel'advcutur(\ to lllarry, and then 
to return-such ,vas the all1bition of nearly every lnan 
\vho entered California in 1849. To rear a fan1Îlv in 

uch a place as the country ,vhcre ,vore neither 

ch()ols nor churches, ,vhere, upon the surface at least., 
Inen ,vere as uncouth as Leal's, and coarser and n10re 
brutal than the _lboriginal
 before the charm of the 
,,
ilderness \Ya
 broken, ,vas not to be thought of, and 
the to,vns, hot-beds of iniquity, were but little better. 
l\Iean,,' hile circulnstanccs interposed to 1l10dify 
their vie,vs. Often is chronic home-sickness cured or 
at least alleyiated by the receipt of letters and papers. 
Not that affection is thereby dinlinisbed, but bcing 
transported by these luissiyes to fan1Íliar scenes, long- 
ings to be there are in a lueasure satisfied; fears arise 
lest the prospects of success have been dra,vn in too 
high colors, and {'oluÚderations arise as to one's condi- 
tion if at once returned thither. Hence the ,vealth- 
sceker becolnes Blore reconciled to wait a little longer 
and bnprove his pruspects. 
The realization of such hopes was not frequent. Of 
all the first steanlship pioneers, who deelned theul- 
selves so fortunate in arriving at the ne'\v El Dorado 
before any of the thousands then preparing to follow 
theIll, ho\v fe\v succeeded in securing the coveted 
\yealth or lived to enjoy the placid old age of opulence 
and ease so often drealned of I Bags of gold, \vea1th 
-all ,yere but husk
 un ,vbich these prodigals fed. 
Br autunln 1850 the character of the population 
\vas sOlne,vhat changed. The only object ,vas no 
Junger to delve for gold wherewith to buy pleasure at 
the cast: nlost of the class intent on that purpose had 
returned hOInt' or ,vere still at ,york in the n1Ìnes una- 
hIe to return. Those ,vho no\v caIne included l1lany 
returned Californians bent on Illakin
 California 
their perlnanent residence. With the a
'ival of vir- 
tuous \VOlnen, and of mon with their families, the 
llloral 
nspcct of California began to change, anlI the 
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tendency at one tilne apparent of lnaklug 'VOlnen 
111asculine was corrected. 
The influence of individuals grew fainter by degrees 
as society assulued fornl and cOlneliness, and began to 
i
sue its lnandates as a concentrated and crystallized 
fact, b
sed on the C01111110n-sense of rational con11DU- 
nities of intelligent lllen. But society had long to 
struggle "\vith a lack of coherence; its several elelllents 
required tilHe to coalesce. There was too 111uch 
change, too llluch cOlllpetition, too Hluch Inanifestation 
of the spirit of egoisln; but to all of 'v hieh tilne brought 
a rellledy. 
It could already be seen that a Lrilliant society, 
cOlnposed of the intellectual and polished froin aU 
nationalities, was ,vithin the reach of San Francisco. 
and that this Inagnificent fusion of the elegant and 
refined, each contributing the best traits, ,vould sonle 
day be achieved. As yet ,ve find a lllarked contrast 
in the free and friendly n1Ïngling of 111en and ,vomen 
here and elsewhere. This is one T)hase 0 f the restless- 
.L 
ness connected ,vith n1Ïgration ìever that drove men 
hither, "\vith the non1adic and desultory n1Ïning life 
and gambling spirit, and the periodicity of farnling 
aud lnany other industrial operations. It is also at- 
tributable to the frivolous disposition of the WOlllell 
of an inferior class as cOlllpared ,vith the lllales, under 
the eliminating influence of distance, difficulty of ac- 
cess, and frontier hardships, and too 111uch intent on 
lnarrying llloney for enjoyulellt and display. Indis- 
posed for household duties, she has given an abnornlal 
developlnent to hotel and lodging-house Iïfe, \vith its 
ease and indolence, and has consequently widely 
undermined the taste for dOlllesticity and for the 
hOlne circle. Al1l0ng other results is an increasing 
host of unu1arried Inen, a forced recourse to public 
places of anlUSelllent, and a giddiness of telnperalnent 
which is not conducive to the 111aintenance of the staid 
Illoral tone of puritan times. 
N either separations nor great \vealth are conducive 
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to quiet marital relations. How 111any illiterate lnen, 
in tinles of early poverty Inarried to ilJiterate 'VOlnen, 
,vhen riches nlade thenl ,vorshipful alnong their fol- 
lo,vs, and redder lips and brighter eyes than those of 
their old and care,vorn hc]plneets sllliled upon theln 
-ho,v luallY has prosperity thus turned froin the 
faithful partner of foriner days to fresher attractions, 
thus sowing seeds of dissension, soon gro\ving into 
\veeds of discord and divorce I Moreover, in a country 
,vhere 'VOlnell ,vere comparatively fe,v in nunlber, the 
neglected ,vife always found friends of the opposite 
sex to lend their synlpathy and advise separation. 
In California the ease in dissolving lllarriages \vas 
only equalled by the facility with ,vhich meretricious 
unions 'v ere pronounced legal. 
The \vorld Inay look upon the graceless doings of 
the past and censure, but the soul of progress is not 
of that ,vorld. The prinl aud puritanicallnay regard 
the profligate acts of the pioneers, and heave a sigh 
of righteous ,vrath, but the prilll and puritanical are 
blind to the great In ysteries of civilization; for at all 
epochs in the refining. of the race, such deeds, and 
\vorse, are patent, and to these and kindred evils 
sanctilnonious illlprecators owe their very prilnness 
and purity. The achievolnent of great social results 
requires a deep stirring of the different elelnents, eycn 
to the noxious settlelnents at the bottoln. These 
titHes, and tho like, ,vere the ,vorld's nurseries of frce- 
dOlll. The knees of tyranny snlote together, and all 
the world felt it, when France and 1792 lnade kings 
of the canaille. Does the ,yorld yet fully cOlllprehend 
it? California and 1849 ,vero the first to Inake capi- 
talists of the Inasses, the first to break do,vn the 
flill1SY fabric of caste and social duplicity, the first to 
point effectively the finger of scorn at tilue-honored 
cant, hypocrisy, and hUlnbug. Here the nations of 
the earth nlet together and learned the first lesson 
of social freedolll, freedom froln that hateful] est and 
strongest of all tyrannies, the eye, not of God, but of 
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conservative society. Then they dispersed, and caUle 
again, and again dispersed, and the winos of heaven 
never scattered seeds further or 11101'e surely than 
these migrations and ren1igrations did the subliule and 
simple doctrines of social liberty ,vithout 
icense, of 
individual self-restraint ,vithout soci[1l tyranny. 
In the admixture of races in California ,ve have 
practically a congress of nations, ,vhose effect upon 
the good-"\vill and advancement of Inankind ,vill be 
felt more and Inore as the centuries pass by. In the 
interchange of l1lutual benefits which fuse under the 
influences of good governlllent and free institutions, 
and the cords of synlpathy radiating hence to every 
land, barriers of sectional jealousy and prej udice are 
broken down, national eccentricities are ,vorn a\vay, 
and every Ulan begins to see sOlnething good in his 
neighbor. N or is this all. This fusion of the races, 
this intermixture of the best fronl every nation rises 
and swells into a leaven, which reacts upon the origi- 
nal contributors, and leavens the ,vhole maSB of 
lnankind. 
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T\VO SIDES OF A VEXED QUESTIO
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Have I not heard the sea puffed up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boor, ehafed with sweat? 
-Tamin!l the Sln'l'u). 


PROBAE::"Y never ,vas there so favorable an opportu- 
nity for ,vorking out one of the grandest of race 
problelns as in the republic of the United States 
during the first half century of its existence. The 
people 'v ho declared separation froill Great Bl itain, 
and fought out their independence with conSUlllnlate 
courage and self-reliance, \vere alllong the no blest of 
the earth. There were none to be found, anlong the 
lllOst favoredllations, of higher Inanhood, of freer lllinds, 
or purer hearts. Intellectually elnancipated above 
an others, their purposes were exalted and their lives 
heroic and virtuous. 1
rained in the school of adver- 
sity and forced to self-denial, forced to carve out their 
fortunes, to subdue the wilderuess, to subdue their 
o\vn passions, they had acquired a hardihood, a phys- 
ical and 11loral endurancc, a self-adaptation to cirCUlll- 
stances, and the po,ver of subordinating circunlstances 
to an iron ,viII, such as could be founel in no other 
cOlnnlunity. A_nel as they theulselves had been dis- 
ciplined, so they taught their children-to work, en- 
dure, worship God, govern theillselves, and be intelli- 
gent and free. 
The Inaterial conditions \vere Inost favorable; lands 
unlin1ited, prolific soil, telnpcrate clilllate, with no de- 
n10ralizing lnetals or servile race. They had come 
for conscience' sake, for religious and political liberty, 
( 23:; ) 
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not for gold or furs. The native nlell and wornen 
they encountered were poor Il1aterial for slaves, pre- 
ferring to die rather than work; so they let thell1 die, 
even helping them betinleB. vVild Inen and wild 
beasts were in the way, and it ,vas the wi}] of God that 
both should disappear frou1 the forest ,vhen the men 
of conscience laid their axe at the root of the tree. 
No start in the race of ell1pire-builc1ing could have 
been better; and had this course been preserved, all 
other nations ,vould no,v be far behind. Had there 
been exorcised less haste; had the l11en of nerve and 
conscience, of llluscle and morality, been le
s eager to 
get rich, less eager to see forests cleared, lands popu- 
lated, to,vns built, and governlnent established; had 
they been satisfied to be wise and prudent, rearing 
sons and daughters to work and abstain, to cultivate 
body and 111iud alike, expanding in strei1gth, intelli- 
gence, and virtue, and reserye for thenl and their des- 
cendants the vast d0111ain ,yl1Ïch has been given to 
others, tongue cannot tell the result. . 
The n1Ïstake arose frollliack of patience and foresight. 
The theory \vas that there was practically no lin1Ït to 
land. The ,vatch\vord was freedonl; air and ,vater 
were free, likewise religion and governn1ent, al
o land. 
All ,vel'e the free gift of God, and should be free to 
all the children of God, to white and black, to Chris- 
tian and barbarian. The cOl1llnonwealth should be 
erected on this basis, and all the natiuns of the earth 
should be invited to participate. Alllnankind should 
find on one spot of earth at least freedoul in its fullest 
e.x.tellt, freedol1l of body, lnind, and estate. 
Here was truly great luagnaniulity displayed by 
our venerated forefathers, both in theory and practice; 
we ,vill not inquire too closely as to the part, if any, 
played by an inordinate desire for wealth and progress. 
For a hundred years every possible effort "
as Inade 
to bring in population, fill up the country, and get rid 
of the land. Every possible induceluent ,vas offered; 
all should be free to think and act and enjoy; even 
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our government we would diviùe with all the world. 
Little attention was paid to quality; everything in 
the shape of a man counted, and one lllan ,vas as good 
as another in tho sight of God and under the banner 
of freecloln. With SOB1e of fair endO\Vlllent ,vas gath- 
ereJ luuch of the world's refuse. and so the country 
was peopled. 
Nevertheless, in due time, the logic of our well- 
planned institutions became unreasonable and erratic 
in certain quarters, son1etin1es puzzling to the siluple 
Inind. There is the enigma of the African, who 
alnidst a glorious exuberance of freedom is first made 
slave and then n1aster, and seeIningly as IIluch out of 
place in one position as in the other. But while the 
black lTIan has thus been made to undergo the irony 
of Alnerican liberty, the white European enters into 
the enjoynlent of rulership at once, \vhile the off-col- 
ored Mongolian is permitted to be neither slave nor 
lllaster. 
It ,vas natural to quarrel with Great Britain over 
the great Oregon gan1e- preserve; nations like men 
enjoy their disputes "if hy any t,vist they can found 
theln on SOIIle fancied principle. When the great 
slice was secured froll1 l\lcxiro, the AIl1ericans ,vho 
traversed the continent VtTere angry to find the charm- 
ing valleys of California so largely occupied by J\;Iexi- 
cans. And when gold ,vas found in the Sierra foot- 
hills, the question iInIIlediately arose, Can foreigners 
carry away our nuggets? 
Anlerican nÚners said N 0, but American statesnlen, 
having before their eyes precepts and traditions, said 
Yes. Nevertheless, the Pike county n1en drove out 
Mexicaus and frightencd away Frenchlnen, ,vhile the 
state legislature levelled its anatheIlla at the Chinese 
in the fornl of a foreign n1Ïners' tax, of first t\YCllty 
dollars, but finally reduced to four dollars, the forIller 
surn being Inore than could be extorted frolH poor l11en 
with poor irupleluents ,vorking ground ,vhich had been 
abandoned by the superior race. 
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Thus it occurred that not until the utUlost lin1Ît 
of their country had been reached by ,vest ward push- 
ing settlers, on the shores of the Pacific, did the people 
of the United States take thought of ,vhat they had 
been doing, California being the first to enter a prac- 
tical protest against the unlituited and indiscrilninate 
adulÏs8ioll of foreigners. 
But before this the evil had been done. The re- 
public had not posed before the world as the land of 
lilnitless freedonl during a century or more for 
nothing. Low Europeans had C0111e hither in droves, 
lowering the standards of intelligence and morality, 
and polluting our politics. 
N or was the ground taken by California in opposing 
foreign illllnigration reasonable or tenable; her atti- 
tude and action did not arise from the honest and sin- 
cere convictions of her best citizens. Instead of levelling 
l]er influence against the principle, she made war alone 
on an individual class, on a single nationality, not by 
any means the one that had done, was doing, or was 
likely to do, the greatest injury to the comnlonwealth; 
indeed, it was the 1110St harnlless class of all, its chief 
offence being the only one which ,vas never lllentioned, 
the fact that it would not and could not vote. 
The general government took the nlatter quietly. 
It could not yet see any great n1Îstake it had nlade; 
it ,vould not see the cess-pools of iunnorality in all the 
larger cities, and how filthy had becolne its politics; 
above all, it could not all at once turn its back upon 
tradition and give the lie to a hundred Fourth-of- 
Julys. But in till1e denlagogisnl nlade an iUlpres- 
sion, and a reluctant consent ,vas finally secured to 
exclude from our 
hores any further accession of low 
Asiatics, while still perluitting low Africans and low 
Europeans not only to conie to their heart's content, 
but to 111ingle in our governnlent and become our 
lnasters, attaining their ends by llleans so vile that no 
honest man can enter the lists against them. 
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Few enjoy hearing the unpopular side of a question. 
Still fewer care to present the facts on both sides 
of a disputed pro]!osition. It is a thankless task, 
hriucrin o ' down U p on the head that undertakes it the 
L) v 
condeUluation of all concerned. We prefer our preju- 
dices to facts; we do not like enlightennlent that dis- 
turbs our self-complacency. Nevertheless, every 
question has t\VO sides, and it is not always tinle lost 
to cahnly look a subject through, instead of shutting 
the eyes and surrendering to blind tradition, or bel- 
lo\ving for \vhichever proposition pays. 
The Chinese question rarely receives notice on Inore 
than one side, and at the narrowest part of that. 
Like ahnost every disputed point, it is not a point at 
all, but sOinething wider and deeper than was ever 
drealned of until it caIne to be sounded. .As between 
the Chillalnan's side and that of other foreigners, 
there is indeed the po in t; but it \videns as \ve consider 
Asia's side and AUlerica's, Inall's side and God's. 
In passing upon, let alone proving, anyone of the 
Iuany propositions surrounding the lTIain proposition, 
we encounter questions as difficult of solution as the 
lnain question itself. For instance, it has been gen- 
erally held here in Aluerica, as \ve have seen, that 
ilnlnigration frolll Europe is desirable; that it is ben- 
efieial to have our lands occupied as 
OOll as possible, 
reclailnecl froul savagislll and placed under cultivation. 
If \ve ask \vhy it is a blessing, the ans\ver is, the 1110re 
population the Inore \vealth and developlnent. But 
are population, \vealth, and developlnent clesirable 
before every other consideration? Our large cities 
have population, \vealth, and developnlent, and they 
are hot-beds of corruption, lIlorally and politically 
rotten. Is this state of things in every respect so 
Inuch better than \v hen the \vild nlan chased the 
wild buck over these no\v incorporated grounds? 
Again, good lands are becoluing scarce. The de- 
scendants of Aluerieans are rapidly n1u]tiplying. 
Soon there \vi}] be no lnore ne\v lands for thelll. Is 
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it conducive to the highest good of the c0111illonwealth 
so hastily to partition soil alnong strangers? Or if 
it be best to have the land quickly occupied, should 
,ve not discriu1inate as to the quality of hlllnallity 
admitted for colaLorers in race and nation lnaking ? 
We certainly do not ,vant the yellow-skinned heathen 
to marry \vith our sons and daughters, and occupy 
our lands; but do ,ve ,vallt the black, bad-smelling 
African, or the quarrelsulne European? 
This, then, is one side of th e question: that a low 
class of iUlll1igration is ,vorse than none; that it is 
better for a people to do their o,vn work rather than 
hire it done; that the Chinese are certainly objection- 
able, being heathen, filthy, iuu11oral, and inexorably 
alien in heart and Inind to all our institutions, social 
and political. The other side is: that even if no iUl- 
rnigration is desirable, if ,ve adn1Ìt any ,ve should ad- 
n1Ìt all; that the Chinese are no lllore objectionable 
than others; that laborers are required to develop 
agriculture and Inanufactures; and that it is not de- 
siraLle that any low class of foreigners should alnal- 
galnate ,vith our people or lueddle in our politics. 
If lnaterial developluent, the occupation, and culti- 
vation of lands, and the unfolding of lllines and 111an- 
ufactul'es be 11lOst desirable, then \ve deceive ourselves 
and Inaligll the Asiatic in repudiating hilll; for he is 
the hest Ulan for that purpose, better than the African 
or the European. He ,,"orks as the stealn-engine, 
the cotton-gin, ,voollen-n1Ïll, and sewing-lnachine ,york, 
or as the nlule or gang-plo\v-that is he does the 
lllost ,york for the least Hloney, absorbs the least in 
food aud clothes, aud leaycs the \vcalth he creates for 
general use, getting hinlself out of the country ,vhen 
the eountry has no further use for hiln, not stopping 
to agitate, or alnalgaluate, or try his hand at bribing, 
ruling, and delnoralizing the too susceptible AUleri- 
cans, and carrying a,vay ,vith him the few metal 
dollars which he has justly earned. 
IIigh \vages mar affect hUlnanity, and raise the 
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standard of comfort and intelligence in the comn1unity, 
but it is lo,v 1vages that promote manufactures or 
other material developlncnt. It is idle to argue, as 
lllen ,vill do, that the California raisin maker, or cigar, 
or cloth, or leather manufacturer, can enter the world's 
market and cOlnpete Il10re successfully having to pay 
for labor t,vo dollars than one dolJar a day. 
For t\venty years Chinese labor has acted as a pro- 
tective tariff: enabling California to establish wealth- 
creating industries, which form the basis of her present 
and future greatness; and it ,vould be about as sensi- 
ble to drive out all stean1-engines or other l1lachinery 
as for this reason alone to drive out the Chinese. 
Again, wages, the price paid for labor, is a relative 
quantity. Low wages, other things being equal, are 
no more detrimental to cOlnfort and the general ,vell- 
being of the con1munity than high" wages ,vith the 
price of c01111nodities correspondingly high, and the 
labor wage regulates the prices of raw lnaterial as 
"
ell as of the manufactured article. Chinese labor 
is in sonle branches little cheaper than 'v hi to labor. 
The variations of wages are affected by the efficiency 
and faithfulness of the laborer, and not by religious 
belief or the color of the skin. In California a Chinese 
cook no, v receives from t-\venty-five to thirty-five dol- 
lars a month, and is generally preferred to a ,vhite 
cook at the SalTIe rate, particularly on farn1s, because 
he ,viII do n10re and better ,york, and \vith less C0111- 
plaining. But the Chinese are becoming every day 
nlore independent. They comprehend the situation 
fully. Labor has no more conscience than capital; 
\vhen there is a scarcity it raises the price. 
The European assumes that he is a better man 
than the Asiatic, in which position he is upheld by 
the politician seeking votes, by tradcsn1en desiring 
custoln, and by ne\vspapers desiring circulation. Yet 
he is unwilling to enter the arena beside the J\10ngo1- 
ian, put 11is superiority to the test, and allo\v con1pen- 
sation to bo measured by merit. lIe is captious and 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 16 
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critical, alleging that he is humiliated and labor de- 
graded thereby, though he does not object to follow 
the horse or ,york beside a stealn-engine. It is 
n1ainly an excuse \vith him. When offered ,york at 
good ,vages he too often demands yet higher pay anù 
fewer hours, with the slowest possible IIlovelnent of 
the pick and shovel. He is quick to take offence, and 
ever ready to abandon ,york and slnoke his pipe on 
the street corners an10ng his growling c0111panions. 
He does not want to be a laborer unless he can be at 
the saIne time master, and rule in labor as in govern- 
ment. 
The solution of the ne,v civilization's labor question 
is not to be found in Adam Sll1ith or John Stuart 
Mill. There may be a return to New England's 
early ways, when the farmers' sons and daughters did 
the work, with or without a hired man or t\VO, and 
in the town factories the native poor found a place. 
But if this is ever to be, sonlething is to be done in 
the Ineantilne. Farn1Ïng lands ,vest of the Mississippi 
are not laid out in New England proportions. There 
is more ,york than the sons can do, and the young 
lady daughters ,vill not cook and \vash for the farnl 
hands. A lnillion laborers are ,vanted illlinediately 
west of the Rocky l\1:ountains, not for purposes of 
purification, ainalgalllation, or social or political re- 
quirell1ents, but to plant and gather, fence lands and 
tend stock, preserve products and develop manufac- 
tures. They must be had, or the industries of this 
country will suffer as never before. Where are they 
to come frolll1 
Hence it lllust be that in the ll1inds of our enlight- 
ened advocates of ilnrnigration it is not n1aterial pros- 
perity alone that actuates thell1 in helping hither one 
class of workers while repelling another and better 
class. Is it philanthropy, then, that broad benevolence 
which would bring in all the world to enjoy our liber- 
ties and our lands 1 It n1ust be sornething of this 
kind. We seem to be suffering for a lualgalnation of 
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some sort; we have no desire to join hearts and minds 
,vith those of the stealn-engine, the Inule, or the J\Ion- 
golian, and through union with these agencies hand 
d(nvn to posterity our tilHe-honored institutions. 
\Vhy not 1 We nIight do worse. We have done and 
are doing worse. While one part of the COffilnOl1- 
\vealth has hugged to its bOSOlll the black African, 
\vho is not half so white as the half-,vhite l\fongolian, 
the other portion has been inviting equally objection- 
able elelnents frolll the east. We have Inade our 
master the low European, ,vho has befouled our 
politics and demoralized the nation more than all the 
l\[ongolians or stealn-engines therein. The cess-pools 
of Europe, which in the name of immigration we have 
been draining into our cities for the last century, have 
finally raised such a Illora.! and political stench as 
should fully satisfy all lovers of Alnerica and haters 
of Asia. No ! No l\1ongolian alnalgamation after 
this t Rather let celestials sit here quietly and smoke 
all the opium forced by England on China than Inake 
more American citizens of the ,vorld's refuse humanity! 
Leaving out our worthy colored citizens as not 
worth discussion, the cOlllparison narrows to the good 
and bad qualities of lo,v Asiatics and low Europeans; 
for the inflowing of one or the other of these classes 
lnay seriously affect the future ,vell-Leing and ad- 
vancement of these United States. The question 
after all has so far been, not ,vhich, if either, is the 
better or worse, but 'v herein lies expediency 1 This 
is the aspect with our governors, legislators, and 
judges, likewise our demagogues and all \vho pander 
to selfish interests. Yet this is carefully kept in the 
background, and sound argulnents are seldonl touched. 
In our goverUlnent, the right of suffrage lllakes the 
man; it does not matter if it be a hunp-post, or a sack 
of bran, if it votes it is as gooJ an Alllcrjcan citizen, 
so far as this great prerogative is concerned, as Daniel 
Webster or Abraham Lincoln. It is fortunate we 
have so many citizens already Inade, so llluch is de- 
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pendent upon then}. Could the Chinaman vote, there 
would be no Chinese question; could the European 
not vote, there \vould be no Chinese question. 
It is some\vhat relnarkable that our late in1- 
ported brethren frOln Europe could in so short a 
tilue after coming to America, not only snugly estab- 
lish themselves as Alnerican citizens, and gain posses- 
sion of so large a part of the government, but could 
set the people at large barking against China, not 
only the lle\VSpapers and politicians, but all \v ho read 
the newspapers and listen to the politicians. The 
politician readily perceives that by cursing China he 
obtains votes, and the editor in like lllanner seeks 
readers. It is safe to say that there is not a single 
public journal or politician on the Pacific coast to-day, 
our worthy regulators fronl Europe being present, 
that dare come out and speak in favor of the Chinese. 
It is re n1ark able, I say, such unanimity of opinion, 
and that too \vhere in far more trifling matters it is 
the ('UstOll1 for these chalnpions of free thought and 
progressive civilization to take sides and fight, doing 
it upon principle, and because in fighting is the great- 
est gain. Our nlasters frOln Europe are deserving of 
great credit in converting so thoroughly and universaHy 
our foremost Inen, opinion-makers, society-regulators, 
preachers, teachers, and \v hiskey -sellers. Such is the 
po,ver of the ballot in this comu1onwealth, making 
meal-bags of men and lllen of meal-bags, and granting 
to all, ,vith wonderful clearness, to discern tbe path 
wherein their true interest lies I 
At the beginning of the great influx into California 
the An1erican miner prepareJ with knife and pistol to 
proIllulgate the doctrine of exclusion against all foreign- 
ers. Teutons and Celts escaped \vith a gro\vl, ","hile 
the persecution fell heavily on Spanish-Americans 
and others 'v hose hue stalnped them conspicuously as 
aliens. They accordingly llloved a,vay by the thou- 
sands, leaving the more tenacious Mongolian to bear 
the brunt. As the gold placers were skinlmed of 
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their surface attraction the American turned to more 
profitable pursuits, and his \vrath cooliug, lnade less 
objection to foreigners taking a share in the scraping-s. 
Even the Chinarnan obtained respite a,vhile, and ,vag 
pcrnlitted to serve in hUlnble capacity in the ne\v in- 
dustries unfolJed. Stulnbling here again
t the lo,v 
European, the jealousy of the latter revived the 
snlouldering per8ecution. 


But aside frail} all this, and placing the low Euro- 
pean and Chinaman under analysis, \vhat do ,ve see 1 
Little to choose bet,veen theIll. Neither are very 
conlely, nor very clean. John boasts a few thousand 
years more of nationality than the European, but the 
latter has Blade the better progress. One shaves the 
head and braids the hair too lnuch, the other too lit- 
tle. One has oblique eyes, the other an obligue 
mouth; one sLnokes OpiUJll and drinks tea, the other 
slllokes tobacco and drinks \v h iskey; one is a pen iten- 
tiary builder and police courtier, the other a high- 
binder and bone-shipper; a.nd finally, one swears in 
one language and the other in another. 
As regards relative enlightenlnent and debasement, 
that depends on ideas and standards. Asia was cul- 
tured \vhile Europe was yet barbaric. There are few 
Asiatics in Alnerica who cannot read and ,vrite to 
sonle extent. To all appearances their intellect is as 
bright as that of the Europeans, both being far above 
that of the .L.\.frican. The Chinese quarter in San 
Francisco is nlore filthy than other parts of the city, 
and the lo\v Europeans do not so herd here; but in 
N ew York and London the lo,v European quarter 
far exceeds in fever-breeding foulness any thing in 
California. The Chinese are not always and alto- 
gether neat in person, orderly, docile, ef>onon1Íca], in- 
dustrious, tractable, and reliable, but they are nlore 
so than any other working class in Alnerica. The 
lo\v Europeans are not al,vays and altogether turbu- 
lèut, fault-finding, politically illterllleJdling, drunken, 
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quarrelsorne, brutal, blasphen1ing, but they are more 
S0 than any other \vorking class in America. The 
Chinese have sonle prostitutes, but they are 1110stly 
patronized by white Inen, who themselves have ten 
to the celestial's one. 
All the \vorld is bidding against us in the labor mart, 
offering work and its equivalent at far lo\ver rates 
than are ruling here. Professor Levi sho\vs that in 
1874 the COll1lnOn laborer received in England $22 a 
Illonth; in Scotland $20; in Ireland $14; on the 
continent of Europe $10; in Russia $6; and in China 
$3. Ho\v can we expect to develop our resources on 
a large scale, ,vhen ot.hers are offering the products of 
labor at prices so ll1uch lo\ver, and are gro\ving rich 
thereby? Yet we are told not to avail ourselves here 
in California of the low \vages in China. 


There are many objections to the Chinese and 
cheap labor, for both, while conferring benefits, entail 
great curses. They make the poor poorer and the 
rich richer. l\Iany producers and fe\v conSUlners 
Inake a dull 111arket. Better restrain industrial anl- 
bition \vithin prudent bounds and let our own chil- 
dren do the \vork, and let all foreigners stay at honle. 
We cannot christianize these leathery Asiatics; the 
other foreigners are too Christian. There are advan- 
tages in spending as well as in saving. 
If \ve want our cities quickly enlarged, 150,000 
European laborers ilnply 600,000 inhabitants, on the 
lasis of four to a fan1Ïly, \vith hurnes, schools, teachers, 
books, papers, churches, theatres, lnanufactories, arti- 
zans, traders, and professionals; 150,000 Chinalnen 
signify merely that nUlllber of ignorant debased 
luachine laborers, with very fe\v of the elevating ad- 
juncts of culture upon which to spend their earnings. 

\1.oreover, the earnings of the latter do not relnain 
in the country, but are for\varded to China, at the 
rate of several n1Ïllions of dollars a year, thus causiuo' 
. ü 
an lllcessant drain on our resources, and that to a 
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country ,yhich takes but little of our exports, and sends 
us in return tbc staple articles of food conSUlneù by 
the Chinanleu on our coast. It ,vere surely better 
that our cities shuuld not be too rapidly enlarged, 
our Inanufactures increased, and our lands cultivated 
under such ad verse conditions. 
Chinamen intrudc on our trade offering to ,vork for 
months ,vithout pay; but having learned the art, or 
stolen the inventions that have cost years of toil, they 
turn upon the over-reaching eluployer, reduce hilll to 
bankruptcy by cOlnpetition and cheap iu1Ïtations, cast 
the ,vhite ,vorkn1cn into the street, and force the ap- 
prentices into hoodlulnisnl. The 'v hite nlan lllust 
subsist, but he is obliged to cOlnpete with these cattle, 
and consequently to live as meanly, feed as cheaply, 
and leave his family in a like condition. - And society 
,viII brand hilu a ,vorthless fellow, and treat him ac- 
cordingly if he fails to house and clothe the family ill 
accordance ,vith its rules of decency, or if he allo\vs 
his children to gro,v up in ignorance and vice. Here- 
in lies th e root of the evil. The Chinalnan by neg- 
1ecting to conform to our standard of life, underlnines 
our civilization and infringes on our social and political 
laws. Other foreigners, of IHore cognate and SYlnpa- 
thetic races, learn to conforln to our customs, if only 
by assun1ing the duties of 111arriage. 
Behold the effect of debasing con1petition on the 
white population of the southern states, where a fc,y 
gre,v wealthy at the expense of the cOllllllunity. The 
class known as "low whites" ,vas once con1posed of 
happy fanÚly nlen and prosperous far111ers, like those 
,vho nlake this occupation so honorable and wealth- 
creating in the northern states. The negro came, a 
cheap c01l1petitor. Labor ,vas degrading. The lllas- 
tel' ,vho forlnerly ,vorked ,vould no longer mingle at 
the task ,vith the slave, to w hOln labor ,vas no, v dele- 
gated. lie gre\v rich and began to ignore his neigh- 
bor, his forln
r equal, whose larger family, or smaller 
estate, forbade the hire or purchase of a negro, and 
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obliged hhn to cling to labor, now already branded as 
slaverya Negro cOlllpetition reduced the poor ulan's 
inC0111e until he could no longer afford cOJnforts, barely 
necessaries, or education for his children. Bred under 
such cirCulllstances the son reulained ignorant, grew 
coarse, fell lower in the social scale, and was despised 
even by the negro, ,vho fed ,veIl while he starved. 
The "'v hite trash" still remain in the position 
to which they were thus forced; for although the 
negro is no,v free, and his labor the labor of the free 
man, yet it still bears the stiglna of the lo\ver race. 
The effect of progressive ciyilization has been to 
exalt)abor. Not long since the merchant was re- 
garded as a contenlptible usurer, the chaplain and 
scribe as Inenials, the. artisan and laborer as serfs, and 
as such they lived Ineanly. Eve'ry advance in culture 
has tended to increase wages, and to raise the classes 
to greater equality. The rnerchant is now alllollg the 
forenlost in the land, the chaplain, the ,vriter, are 
prominent members of society, artisans and laborers 
share with others their comforts, luxuries, and insti- 
tutions, and are prepared to contribute their quota to 
sustain a civilization fraught \vith such blessings. 
Shall we, by receiving another lo,v race, repeat the 
negro plague, and nullify these years of progress? 
The Chinese threaten to becorne even ,vorse than the 
negroes, for they have stronger if not baser passions; 
they live lllore nleanly, and have no falnily or interest 
in the country. Our boys are growing up and need 
a trade. The welfare of the cOllullunity delnands as 
strongly that this opportunity shall be given theIn, as 
it deluands that children shall be trained in morals 
and given a conl1l10n-school education. 
In building up industries by means of a low race, 
we establish theln on an insecure footing, since an 
alien people without falnily tics, and ,vithout desire to 
renlain, cannot becolne skilful enough to COlllpete with 
the finished products of 1110re intelligent races, nor 
furnish the inventive spirit by which they shall pro- 
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gress. One cheap industry demands another, baseJ 
on similar labor; one branch drags Jo\vn the others. 
Ilnbued ,vith our spirit, the youth objects to Ininglc 
,vith the class ,vhose degradation pollutes every in- 
dustry. Hoodlulllislll and disorder are the result, 
leadin a to national deterioriation. 
o 
A struggle of races Inight ensue, resulting not in 
the survival of the fittest, but of nUInbers; for 'v hile 
the \vhite lIlan surpasses the Chinaillan and negro in 
reasoning and invention they can outstrip hitn at lo,ver 
,york and over\vhehn hilll by nUlnbers. The Ron1an 
empire sank \vith its culture before barbaric invasions 
into the dislnal slough of the u1Ìddle ages. The vigor 
and intellect of the Anglo-Saxon cannot be sustained 
on a handful of rice. Blood intermixture is no less 
repugnant to the An1erican Inind than to the Asiatic, 
but should it ever COine to pass, a 1110ngrel race ,vould 
be the consequence. The n1ulatto and the 111estizo are 
unquestionably inferior to ahnòstany unadulterated peo- 
ple. The n1ixed races of J\Iexico are probably the 
finest specin1ens of a hybrid population on the globe. 
Yet ho\v inferior in enterprise, in originahty, in pru- 
dence, in ability, to the Spanish ancestor, or jn lllany 
respects even to tJ1e native Aztec. Social and politi- 
cal anarchy and intellectual stagnation have over- 
spread the land; the spirit of progre::;s has never truly 
overspread the land. 
Wages \vill adjust then1selves, and Il1onopoly disap- 
pear. Lirnited prostitution is considercdllecessary to 
check yet darker crin1e; but general iUll110rality is 
destructive. If Chinese, mules, or steaul-engines are 
rreeded in certain industries, e111ploy theIu, but ,vith 
due precaution, \vithin tho reasonable lill1Íts ûf a pro- 
tective tariff \vhich ailns to foster the best interests 
of the nation. So argue 111any. 


'Vhatcver Inay be said for and against the presence 
of the Chinese aillong us, it is hut fair to state that 
the evil has been greatly exaggerated. The question 
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is not treated ,vith that judicial fairness which it de- 
lnands; and it never has been. He ,vho finds the 
.L
siatic beneficial is blind to the evils he brings upon 
others; and he who suffers frolll his presence sees no 
good in hin). The dark picture in the preceding pages 
applies only to continued immigration. So far the 
benefits received from tho Chinese influx, in laying 
the foundation for lTIany indispensable industries, such 
as vineyards, irrigation canals, and the overland rail- 
way, probably balance the evil inflicted in other 
directions. 
But by those "\v hose occupation it is to pander to the 
prcjudices of the people; by politicians, by legislators, 
by our governors, our representatives in congress, and 
especially by our printed exponents of public opinion, 
nlore than by those directly benefited or injured by 
the l\Iongolian ilTIlnigration, are n1ultitudinous ,vl1rped 
facts and false statenlents brought forth. 
It is not the better class of laborers ,vho most ob- 
ject to the presence of the Chinese. Good ll1en, capa- 
LIe and ,villing, can al\vays find ,york, if not in the 
city then in the country. There are no Chinese 

llnong the tralnps that infest the country, bc'gging, 
stealing, and burning. It is the idler and yagabond, 
,vho ,vant t\VO days' pay for one day's labor, ,vho 
clan10r loudly and get drunk regularly at. elections; 
these, and WOTllen \vho ,viII not ,vork at all unless 
everything exactly suits thenl, and \vill not go on to 
the farnl scarcely at any price; these are the trouble- 
1nakers. California is the traIllp's paraJise. In a 
land of freedom he is of all nien lllost free, being 
bound neither by nloney, society, religion, honesty, 
nor decency. He is not forced by a rigorous clinlate 
into the settled habits required to secure heavy 
clothinO" and \Var111 shelter. A blanket in a barn suf- 
o 
tices throughout the year., and a little \vork hera and 
there secures food. 
l\lueh is said against peopling AUlerica from nations 
not cognate in thought, religion, and language. Why 
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,vas this not thought of ,vhen we adn1Ítted infidel 
Europeans or Africans. True, these may assimilate 
in due tilne, ,vhereas the Chinese never can. But 
assilnilation \vith a bad elelnent is demoralization for 
the Inass, ,vhich is certainly \vorse than no assinlila- 
tion. 
We rail against the Chinanlan for lo\vering the 
tone of our rnorality. Yet for one of his hidden cypri- 
ans, \ve have a score brazenly trailing their skirts 
arIlong us. For one of his opiuln dens we boast 
\v hiskey -shops innuIIlerable, spreading their curse over 
inlpoverished households, ruined constitutions, and 
debased n1inds, into future generations. And more; 
China long since sought to suppress the opiuln evil, 
but was forced at the mouth of Anglo-Saxon cannon to 
stay the reforrn. 
And no\v again in 1878 an imperial edict goes forth 
prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy. Behold 
China struggling with her great curse t Behold 
civilized Christian nations lending their aid to the de- 
vouring drug, and then thro\ving it in the teeth of 
the Chinese that they are debased by it, and making 
of it a pretext for doing them yet greater injury t 
As for their filth, SlUlllS, and disorder, as bad exist 
in most large to\vns. Their pagan ceremonies, their 
predilection for gambling and other weakness, cl 0 less 
harlIl than 111auy of our spurious sectarianis111s, our 
open races and pools, our veiled lotteries and games, 
our prurient books and cartoons. Let us cleanse our 
own skirts some,vhat before ,ve declainl so loudly up- 
on the contan1inating influence of these heathen. 
SaIne couple with this line of complaint the argu- 
Inent that the falnily is the center alld ideal of our 
institut.ions, that all our refinelnent revolves round its 
halIo,ved altar; and because the Chinese do not estab- 
lish fanlilies an10ng us-which, by the ,vay, is not 
true-their presence is hurtful. 
Others dec]aÏ1n against thern for not assimilating, 
for not marrying our daughters, forsooth. Do we 
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wish thenl to do so 1 The oLjectiun that they do not 
COllIe ,vith their lares and penates as iUl111igrants 
seeking perlnanent hOlnes should be put to their 
credit, for assuredly we do not covet lllore foreign 
ditch-,vater to be absorbed into our veins. They 
keep out other immigration, it is said; this is by no 
Inean.3 an unnllxecl evil, I \vould reply. 
V\T e hear Inuch saiJ about tl1e degradation of labor. 
Our ,vives and daughters arc degraded by working in 
the kitchen \vith black or yello\v \venches; our hooù- 
IUllis are degraded by "Torking in the fields and factories 
beside yello,v and black Inen. But what shan we say 
as to the degradation of our politics, our free and 
noble institutions? In places where wonlen vote, you 
Inay see the first lllan and 11latron of the con11llon- 
wealth, a stateslllan and his \vife for exaluple, a nlan 
of Ineans, having large interests in the COlll111unity 
and a 'VOll1an of culture, drive up to the polls and 
take their places beside a shock-headed greasy 
HegI'o, and an illiterate foul-mouthed European, and 
so make their election, the vote of one of these 
American citizens being no whit better or worse than 
that of another. So \vith the thieves in our prisons 
it is degrading to associate, but \vith our monopoliz- 
ing and office-holding thieves ,ve ,vine and dine with 
great gusto. 'Vith such rank rottenness in social, 
political, and con1mercial quarters, it seelns t"Taddle 
to talk of the degradation of labor. 
The quiet Chinese are by no means the ,vorst class 
adn
itted, if restricted in number. All argunlents 
tending to sho,v the unfitness of the AsiatÍc to be 
en trusted ,vi th th e ballot, such as the absence of any 
knowledge of our institutions, the lack of responsibil- 
ity 0.1' interest in then1, the certainty that their vote 
would be bought with money, and the like, apply 
with equal force to the low European and the African. 
I t is pure political pretence, and the argument offered 
in that direction verbiage. to say that the ballot can- 
not be confided to the Asiatic as well as to the 
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African. The average Chinalnan is far brighter, 
more intelligent, 11101'e energetic than the negro; but 
no lover of his country desires by any Incans to see 
either of thenl ruling the destinies of this nation at 
the polls. Are \ve not governed to-day by the low- 
est, basest elen1ent of our cOllullonwealth; by machine 
voters under the control of politicians; by units under 
the s\vay of bosses and monopolists; by a Inajority 
of all the people without regard to qualification of 
any kind? How long shall our pure denlocracy, our 
pure liberty, our pure license last I As the Chinese 
,viII neither amalgarnate with us nor accept the 
electoral franchise at our hands, the less can they 
d rag us down, the less dall1aging their influence 
upon us. 
U nj ust discrimination is màrked. Froln the first 
occupation of California by Anglo--A-
mericans, men 
of every nation were permitted to gather gold and 
carry it a\vay. Thousands of English and Scotch, 
French, Dutch,and Spanish came and ,vent, leaving 
no blessing. And yet they were never greatly blamed. 
1vIany of our wealthy and respectable people spend 
lnore in useless extravagance abroad than in beauti- 
fying or benefiting C
1ifornia. l\Iany of our rich 
Inen have carried off millions, and spent largely and 
invested largely at the east and in Europe, and yet 
no one ever questioned their right. 1vIoney tricked 
fronl the people by political knaves and stock gau1- 
bIers who never added a dollar to the \vealth of 
California in their lives, may be lavishly emptied 
into the lap of pleasure abroad and no thought 
of c0111plaiut; but let t.he miserable I\Iongolian carry 
hence his hard-earned pittance, and \vhat a cry is 
raisod ! 
Further: that the Chinese spend so very much 
less of their \vages than the European laborer is not 
COITect. They patronize less the \vhiskey-shops, those 
bulwarks of American detnaaoçrislll, it is true; but 
<":) '--" 
they buy flour, clotl1Ìl1:;;, <"hcJs, dry-goods, groceries, 
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meat, fruit, and many other articles, and they are 
great patrons of boats, stages, and railways. They 
pay their governlnent dues, poll tax, and property 
tax, equally ,vith those ,vho are so eager to drive them 
out. With all the complaint of starving laborers 
seeking elnployment in our cities, it is a question 
if our average crops could be harvested without 
Chinamen; and Inany a farmer's ,vife is saved a 
life of drudgery by John's ever-ready assistance. 
There are a nun1ber of industries, particularly manu- 
facturing, \vhich provide enlploYlnent also for ",'hite 
men, but could not be sustained without the aid of 
cheap and reliable Chinese labor. Their suspension 
would throw out of work not alone the lllen con- 
nected therewith, but cut off a series of dependent 
industries. 
If there is any difference, the Chinese have greater 
cause of cOlnplaint froll) the un\velcorne interference 
of Europeans in their systeln, than Europeans have of 
the baneful influence of the Chinese upon their pros- 
pects in Alnerica. By force of arn1S Europeans enter 
China; by general invitation, and under treaty stipu- 
lations, the Chinese C01l1e to An1erica. Forcing 
themselves upon the Chinese, the Europeans estal)- 
]ished places of business, and began trading with tho 
interior, greatly to the dall1age of native merchants, 
who, as they expressed it, "suffered fire and ,vater," 
thereby. Hateful foreigners put steamers on their 
rivers, to the utter annihilation of fleets of native 
craft, thus reducing to starvation hosts of pilots, 
sailors, and laborers. 'Vithin a few years thirty for- 
eign steamers were placed upon the Yang-tse-kiang 
ri ver alone, to the displacement of 30,000 ,vagc- 
earners. And so it ,vas \vith every material in1provc- 
ment Europeans sought to thrust upon theIne 
Telegraphs and rail,vays would deprive of elnploYlnent 
thousanùs of worthy men, with ,vives and children 
depending on then1 for food. The 111echanical con- 
trivances are the cheap-labor curse brought by for- 
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eigners upon China. And have they not as much 
cause to cOlllplaill of our inroads as \ve of theirs 1 
The United States are reaping their share frolH this 
in vas ion and longing for nloro. When California fell 
into the lap of the union, China was sendiug a\vay iu 
European vessels alone one hundred millions of dollars 
\vorth of teas, sugar, silks, opiu111, and other articles. 
In the saIne quarter 100111S the COlllnlerce of India, 
\vhich, since the days of the Pharaohs, has enriched 
the elnporiun18 of Egypt and of the shores of the 
1\lediterranean; also the iI11portant trade of Sianl, 
Corea, and Japan, \vith Alnerica and Europe. Nature 
has given California the advantage over all the ,vorld 
in securing and centralizing the ,vorld's trade with 
China and Japan. Here 1l1ay be gathered the rich 
products of eastern Asia, and hence distributed, passed 
on east\vard over the continent by means of cOlupeting 
lines of rail\vays, and over the Atlantic to Europe. 
California is the natural entrepôt and distributing 
point of this valuable traffic. 

rhere is nluch to learn as \vell as gain in Asia. 
America Inay take lessons from this \vrinkled and 
toothless grandalne of civilization. The dusky, alnlo11d- 
eyed sons of the prilnordial east, \v Ito reckon their 
ancestry by scores of centuries, ,vhose governlnent and 
institutions were ages ol.d before 1\Iohanl111ed, Cresar, 
or Christ, regard \vith not unreasonable contelnpt the 
upstart Yankee, \vith his European and African mas- 
ters, his inconsistencies of freedolu, and his pretty 
ne\v republican plaything. In 801ne things \ve are 
contell1ptible, even in the eyes of a heathen. Pro- 
fe

ing Christ, ,ve play the devil. S\ycaring b): G
)d. 
\VO kneel before Satan. vVe talk nluch of JustIce 
-indeed, we have plenty; \ve buy it as requir('d. 
Vv"" e build an altar of equal rights, honesty, and patri- 
otisn1, and sacrifice upon it offerings of hollo,v nlockery, 
deelning a lie \vith legality better than a lalub, and 
bribery better than the fat of rams. At the sight of 
our p
litical high priests, Confucius hinlself n1Ïght 
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,veIl arise, Inake of the divine drug bread, and shave 
anew his people. 


There are unquestionable evils attending the pres- 
ence in a free governnlellt of a non-assiInilative race 
to which the electorial franchise may not be safely 
confided, and I heartily agree with those ,vho argue 
that because \ve have lnade one 111Ïstake in adopting 
Africa, it is no reason \vhy we should 111akc another 
and adopt Asia. We do not \vant the lo\v Asiatics 
for our rulers; \ve do not ,vant them as citizens. Like 
the low European and the lo\v African they are our 
inferiors. The tone of our intelligence, of our politics, 
of our 111orality, is lo\vered by associating with them 
on tern1S of intellectual, lTIoral, and political equality. 
As hUlnan beings, \vith hU111an rights, all Inen are 
equal. The right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness is the saIne to all, though all do not make 
the saIne beneficial use of that right, and in so far as 
they fail in this they are not the equal of those who 
do not fail. 
There are SOD1e advantages and SOD1e disadvantages 
in non-assiJnilation. 'There can be no question that 
the low Europeans have been a greater curse to 
America than the Asiatic and the African combined. 
The electoral franchise 'v hich ,ve have so freely given 
thCITI has pluralized their power for evil. Had they 
never been perll1Ìtted to vote, our politics had never 
been so prostituted. Citizenship ,vould then have 
been a thing AITIericans might have been proud of. 

iuch corruption and n)any disgraceful riots \vould 
have been avoided, and more than all, ,ve should not 
to-day be threatened with revolution and disruption 
by reason of our abased liberties. Because they can 
assilnilate, because they can becolne blood of our 
blood and bone of our bone, they are the subtle poison 
in the veins of our inst.itutions to-day. These aliens, 
while crying against the grindings of monopolists in 
railways and lnanufactures, ,vould establish in our 
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midst a monopoly of labor, and force us to enlploy 
them at their o,vn price. They ,\yould ignore all 
rights in the premises save those conforming to their 
interests and prejudices. 
It is assumed by many that it is our duty not only 
to provide ,vith renlunerative enlployn1ent an those 
who have come or ,vho lnay come fronl Europe and 
froln Africa, but that ,ve are in duty bound to keep 
back those who ,vould con1e frOll1 Asia lest they 
should interfere with the others. This has been the 
tendency of all our legislation, a protective tariff upon 
labor, discriminating in favor of the European and 
African, and against the Asiatic. I see no reason 
why '\ve should provide for any of thenl. 
The clailn advanced by low Europeans is some\vhat 
audacious. They must be paid double the \vages of 
Asiatics, and be fed 'v hile the latter lllay starve; and 
\vhat is n10st remarkable, they have their way. They 
have the whip-hand of California, the "\vhip-hand of 
politicians and people, and lllake us do as they will. 
They forin into endless labor leagues, say "boo" and 
"boycott," and instantly we beg for Inercy. 'Ve must 
obey our masters or be punished. 
Social organisins develop, they are not created. 
And as every social elelnent is the product of ne\v and 
strange combinations, the results in individual cases 
can scarcely be foretold. Intelligent and thrifty TIlen 
and 'VOlnen make a nation stronger; ignorant and 
degraded men and 'V0111en rnake a nation weaker. 
Base infusions are the brolnille and chlorine which 
dissipate the gold of our Inorality that sulphuric fires 
cannot affect. If the Chinese lie an indigestible lnass 
upon our national sto111ach, lo\v Europeans have gi ven 
us a ,vorse political distemper. If the for111er, like 
nlany of our Inost thoughtful citizens, n1anifest in- 
difference in the exercise of the franchise, the latter, 
fresh from filth of poverty and ignorance, with no 
Inore kno\vledge of our \vays or syolpathy with our 
principles than their late stolid conlpanions, with a 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 17 
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n1ental whoop plunge into our politics as if divinely 
cOlnmissioned to rule America. 
Health, in the body social, consists in the proper 
perforrnance of its several functions. Society is 
sound only as the people are pure. When enlerging 
frolH a sa v age state societies first began to crystallize, 
physical strength aud skill ,vere the central or \vor- 
shipful ideal. Then intellect began to assume s\vay, 
and to S01l1e extent brute force gave way before rea- 
son in the settlement of disputes. But the success 
through intellectual craft and subtlety, by which busi- 
ness tllen, orators, and writers become wealthy and 

Teat, is but one relTIOVe frolH brute cunning and force, 
and 111USt be subordinated to right and principle, to 
the sensibility and the will, before the highest Inoral- 
ity can be approached. 
There is no doubt that to any country, at any 
period of its history, and under almost any conceivable 
CirCUlTIstances, the accession of III ell of learning, wealth, 
and integrity, of broad intelligence, skill, and energy, 
is a benefit. But ,vith us the question has never as- 
sUIûed this shape. Men of such a stanlp do not as a 
rule emigrate to new countries. They prefer the re- 
fined and settled society of their equals; they prefer 
to live among lllen of cultivation and learning, and to 
buy luxuries in the cheapest nlarkct. Those who are 
successful at home seldoll1 go abroad in search of ven- 
tures. N eyer have the rich or the learned as a class 
COIne to An1erica; never have those superior in skin, 
intelligence, and energy come hither from Asia, or 
frolTI Africa, or from Europe. A fe\v 111en of extraor- 
dinary intelligence and activity have undoubtedly ar- 
rived, but most of our best luen, I aIll proud to say, 
are of hOllle manufacture. 'Ve have no need of send- 
ing abroa.d for schoohnasters or for city-builders, and 
if ,ve adopt an invention or a discovery froIn beyond 
any ocean, we arc apt to improve on it, and also to 
return an equivalent in sonlC invention or discovery 
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of our own. N or have ,vell-to- do artisans and aO'ri- 
o 
culturalists left conlfortable h01nes to embark in haz- 
ardous enterprise on these shores. Our better class 
of farrners and Inechanics are not foreigners. 
The first great nlistake of the English colonies in 
Alnerica, \vas the inlportation of Africans as slaves. 
That ever-to-be-abhorred Duteh craft ,vhich in 1620 
landed the first twenty black bond III en at J amesto\vn 
,vas the curse of God upon America. It was ,vorse 
than the repartimientos of the Spaniards; fur the en- 
slaved Indian would die, while the more stolid African 
would not. There "vas too nlue h ,york yet to be done 
in America, too llluch need of that brain-force and 
llluscle-force which only work giyes, for the colonists 
and their sons and daughters to fold their hands and 
depend solely upon others for supplying their ,vants. 
Hence the sting of the infliction. 
African slavery, aside fr01n its inhunlanity, was a 
curse. It blasted the soil and the products thereof; 
it blasted the air and all ,vho breathed it; it blas- 
phemed God and hUlnanity, morality, religion, and 
all the institutions of progress. It had not eyen the 
excuse of the slavery of savagis111, as these negroes 
,vere not prisoners of war, but ,vere stolen; civilizcd 
Christians stealing, and selling, and ,vorking hunlan 
beings like cattle. 
For nearly t,vo and a half centuries the evil grew 
until, midst nlighty convulsions which ,,-ell-nigh de- 
stroyed the integrity of the nation, the tU1110r burst, 
scattering its horrible stench far and ,vide, and in the 
cure engendering ahnost as great. an evil as during its 
growth. Having these enlancipated chattels on our 
hands, to the nUlnber of little less than four n1Ïllions 
in 1860, and being Inoved with pity for the ,yrongs 
\ve had done the111; or, more truthfully stated, the 
d01ninant party needing votes with ,vhich to hold 
their po,ver, this black and brutish horde ,vas taken 
to our national bosom, which has been rank-slllclling 
and sootv ever since. 
tI 
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It was not until after the war of 1812 that large 
accessions were received from Europe, and as new 
,vestern states ,vere then rapidly springing up, the in1- 
pure atmosphere thus engendered ,vas carried off into 
the ,vilderness. 
The current of immigration rose midst fluctuations 
from about 4000 yearly -Letween 1784 and 1793 to 
22,240, in 1817. The streanl broadened and deep- 
ened until in 1875 not far from six 111illions of Europe's 
indigestiLle 11lasses had been vomited on our shores, 
the rate being since 1820 over 100,000 per annUlTI, 
not lnore than 300,000 having come over previously. 
Of these, over 2,000,000 were from Ireland, over 
1,000,000 froln Germany, a quarter of a million 
English, 50,000 Scotch, and about 200,000 French. 
"Thatever may have been the Inaterial advantages of 
these fuliginous clouds, the wholesale adulteration of 
Anglo-Alnerican blood has unquestionably resulted 
in tenfold as monstrous Illoral and political evils as 
Africa and Asia cOlnbined has brought or is likely to 
bring upon us. 


To large land hòlders who wish to build cities and 
sell the suburbs to D1anufacturers in want of artisans, 
to Inerchants in need of customers, to lawyers looking 
for clients, and doctors in quest of patients, to politi- 
cians hankering for office, to traffickers, schen1ers, 
and non-producers of every quality, the speedy peo- 
pling of this land, and every part of it, seemed of all 
policies the ,visest and best, and of all things the one 
nlost greatly to be desired. 
It is only a question of time when America "Till 
recognize her mistake. To behold Anlerica as it will 
be, ,ve have but to look at Europe and Asia as they 
are. Europe and Asia overcro,vded and with no out- 
let; Europe and Asia teeming with a rapidly IDulti- 
plying population of ignorant and diseased hUlnanity 
with no An1erica or Australia to empty it into. 
\Vestward civilization has crowded. until on these 
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Pacific shores we front the east. The circle is C01l1- 
plete. A few centuries, and in point of population, 
in point of packed and stifled hUlnanity, Aluerica ,viII 
be ,vhat Europe and Asia now are, only ,vorse, in- 
finitely \yorse, in having no outlet, save through war, 
or pestilence, or other dire inflictions \vhich shall cut 
off before its tilne portions of the redundant race. 
Such inroads are contracted however by our civiliza- 
tion, which tends to the preservation of life, and to 
the 
peedier attainlnent of its geographicallilnit. The 
la\v of fecundity alone pron1Ïses to increase our number 
\vith every successive generation, ,vhile the source
 
for food supply are correspondingly decreasing. 
However this lllay be, there is no danger of inlme- 
diate distress, either from lack of land or increase of 
population. There is still left considerable good land, 
\vhile in crowded and \vell-tilled countries like England 
agricultural products Inay readily be nluch increased. 
France does not produce proportionately as Hluch as 
England, and Anlerica is far behind France in this 
respect. 
This aspect renders only n10re glaring the huddling 
in our cities of hordes of hungry laboring nlcn and 
wornen, especially inflùwing foreigners, how ling against 
th.e rich, when by scattering on unoccupied lands they 
11llght prove a blessing to themselves and to the 
country, and banish poverty from Alllerica these hun- 
dred years to con1e. From this gathering result the 
lnallY uncallcll-for strikes, riots, antI disorders \vhich 
have disgraced our republican organization before the 
world. They are due to such alien rabbles as in San 
Francisco 111eet upon the sand-lots and threaten fire 
and pistol to aU who en1ploy Chinese labor in prefer- 
e11('e to their o\vn. 
Not long ago with pointed bayonet '\ve demanded 
cOllllllcrcial relations \vith China; no'\v our bayoncts 
are pointed against those 'v hoso friendly intercourse 
'\ve so lately coveted. It is not the ultilnate aiu1 
herein that '\ve detest, a;-; it clllbraccs luuch good, Lut 
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the means employed and the manner of it. In view of 
this, ,veIl nlight ,ve exclaÏIn ,vith astounded Europe: 
Our civilization and christianity, our boasted liberty 
and free enlightened institutions which aspire to set 
the world an exan1ple in progress and prosperity, 
what are they that they should fear the ,veak and 
inoffensive touch of paganism? What folly in us to 
hea p curses on others for practising the very virtues 
we preach daily to our children I 
We have suddenly grown. strangely concerned, 
fearful least a hundred thousand Asiatics, begging at 
our back door the favor of scrubbing our kitchens, 
that these shrinking, tren1 bling creatures should at 
SOU1e day, not far distant, arise and with a ,vave of 
their hand overturn and scatter to the four ,viuds the 
institutions of fifty lnillions of freemen. Fifty thou- 
sand Englishmen in Bengal hold in subjection one 
hundred n1Îllion souls; and here fifty Inillion Alneri- 
cans tren1ble before a hundred thousand Chinall1en. 
Asia and AU1erica ackno,vledged the right of uni- 
versal and unrestricted n1Ïgration in the Burlingalne 
treaty. In its fifth article both "cordially recognize 
the inherent and inalienable right of nlan to change 
his home and allegiance." After having trampled 
down the scruples of this n1unlnlyfied eastern civ-iliza- 
tion so far as to obtain this concession, ,ve ll1Îght 
blush to be forelnost in breaking the con1pact, and ac- 
knowledging before the ,vorld that our institutions 
are unable to withstand the presence of heathcnislll 
among them. Our liberty, our christianity, our intelli- 
gence, our progress are nothing if they do not offer 
mankind a fairer prospect, a brighter hope, a surer 
reward. No doubt we have been hasty in this as in 
many other nleasures; but if we wish to ackno,vl- 
edge the Inistake, and revise our policy, then let our 
new ruling apply equally to all. 
One quality the people of the United States have 
developed in a renlarkable degre'e-that of strain. 
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And very properly ,ve may catalogue it among our 
n1any virtues. We delight in the accomplishlnent of 
great things. To accolllplish great things ,ve are 
willing to strain ourselves. SOlnetin1es we strain our- 
selves over little things, thinking then1 great. Often 
we strain at the gnats of iniquity and s\vallo,v a 
camel. We strain at skepticism and s,vallow libertin- 
ism; we strain at political tyranny and swall(Hv 1110- 
nopoly; ,ve strain at the lo\v Chinese and s\vallo\v the 
Io\v European. 
Perhaps the best ,yay to extern1Ïnate a national or 
social evil is for all the people to rush upon it ,vith 
one accord and stalnp it out. It may sOllletinles be 
the only ,yay. It l11ay be the best ,"yay so to 111agnify 
this one evil, that all other evils, though there be 
among then1 SOI11e as great or greater than the one 
present pet evil, shall telnporarily sink to insignifi- 
cance beside it. Perhaps this evil has become so rank 
that the united power of the people is required to put 
it do\vn, and in no other ,yay can the strength of the 
nation be so concentrated as by taking up one thing 
at a time, or perhaps two, leaving all the rest alone 
until these be extinguished. 
There lllUSt be sorne tincture of fanaticisnl on the 
subj ect in order to bring nlen's minds to the proper 
state of frenzy where they can strike quick and heavy 
blows, regardless of the consequences. Cool opinions 
quietly expressed are not sufficient to stop dram-drink- 
ing. The ll1atron's scowl of superior virtue on n1eet- 
ing an erring sister, is not sufficient to put down 
prostitution. There must be thrown into the cause 
that fiery heat which can only be generated by con- 
gregations wrought upon by speeches and discussions. 
But as to these, our standard evils, gambling, drink- 
ing, and prostitution, 'v hieh the world has tried so 
often and so unsuccessfully to eradicate, though there 
are still spasms of reform in these directions, we gen- 
erally have singled out some other monster to vent 
our righteous energies upon for the tilne. 
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For fifty years the good people of the northern 
United States took solid comfort in fighting the great 
dragon Slavery. In' SOlne sections this iniquity on 
the part of our neighbors stood out in such bold relief 
as to throw into the shade all the sin s of the d
calogue 
cOlubined. In the eyes of the anti-slavery fanatics, 
nothing good could belong to any ll1an who did not 
denounce slavery and the slave holders; and so filled 
with this frenzy were they, that no roonl remained in 
their Blinds or hearts for minor lnatters. And \\T hen 
the thing ,vas dead they could not refrain from kick- 
ing the carcass for years afterward. Temperance 
zealots, too, SOlnetinles forget that drunkards have 
rights, and nlay as justly prescribe ,vhat others shall 
eat, as to be by law restricted in their drink. N or is 
it so easy a question to determine which of the two 
evils is the greater, negro suffrage or negro slavery. 
This luay be the best way, the quickest way, the 
only ,yay, even though it does lead to sonle excesses 
when the blood is up; even though we are thereby 
thrown into SOlne absurdities, and forget ourselves, 
forget to exercise that right and reason ,vhich we so 
much desire always to see in others, forget that we 
are all sinners, that none of us live up to our high 
privileges in every respect as social beings and citizens, 
and that if we punish SOlne offences unduly while let- 
ting others run at large, ,ve are committing t\VO great 
wrongs, in punishing one wickedness more than it de- 
serves in cOlnparison ,vith another which is permitted 
to go unpunished, or so lightly corrected as to give 
the in1pression that it is only a small sin. 
Of late we have singled out t\VO of our several 
great dragons, and are expending all our energies in 
their externlÌllation. This is well; but it is well also 
not to lose our heads and fall into alllnanner of lyings 
and self-delusions. Probably there has never been 
as much nonsense written and spoken in America up- 
on any.two subjects, as upon those of polygalny and 
mongolianisln. And in both cases the true cause 
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of offense, the n1atter of suffrage, is in the Inain left 
\vholly out of the di
cussion-one votes too IIluch and 
the other too little. In both cases about the only 
persons affected are the delnagogues, \v hose business 
It is to pander to the prejudices and depravity of the 
people. N or is the strange part of it that in our fre
 
and easy governn}ent the lllanagement of affairs should 
be so largely in the hands of false and deceiving men, 
-SOlne ofthen1 self-deluded, unquestionably-but tha
 
the people at large should be so easily and completely 
gulled. 
In concluding this exposé of the Chinese question 
we lnay say then: That the presence in our midst, 
in ever-increasing nU111bers, of lo,v Asiatics, is a 
palpable curse; and for the people of the United 
States to permit theln to S\Varlll here ad libitul11 would 
be about as sensible as to welcolne a plague of locusts. 
They are an abonlination, ,yorse than the gy psies 
in England or the Arabs in Spain. They lie, and 
steal, sn10ke opiun1, and ganlble; they cheat, and 
swear in horrible heathen gutterals, to the horror of 
,vhite Christians. The Chinese are clannish, cro,vd- 
iug thelnselves into close, filthy quarters; they work 
too nluch, loaf about the streets too little, and do not 
spend money enough. They do not get up strikes; 
they are not good stulnp-speakers, they do not care 
to cut a figure on the floor of the national senate chaln- 
ber, they do not want to be governor or policelnan. 
White men do and ,vant all these things. . The Chi- 
nese do not anlalgan1ate; they ,vill not lnarry our 
daughters, or seduce our servants; they ,vill not at- 
tend lnass regularly, or be punctual at an orthodox 
bible class. They take the food out of the nlouths of 
others latc]y ilnported, and now patriots at the polls, 
patrons of the corner grocery, curb-stone tenders, 
\vatchers of the public ,veal, and ,vllo very rightly 
scorn to shovel dirt never so slo\vly for less than t\VO 
dollars a day, ,vhile the destinies of the nation are 
resting on their shoulùelfs. 
Then again we are very sure that the four hundred 
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Inillions of these people over the ocean, who have 
hardly standing roonl, have sent these fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand to our shores to open the ,yay for the 
four hundred Inillions ; who are even now Inaking and 
buying a n1Îllion of ships wherein to come and capture 
us all, to seize our lands and n1ake us slaves. It is 
too horrible to conteu1 plate; we lTIUst send those who 
are here back at once, and forbid the four hundred 
nlillions to come in their million of ships to capture us 
and nlake us slaves. 
It is quite different with the low African and the 
lo\v European. They do not ,york too luuch, or at too 
lo\v a ,vage, or econolnize too 111uch, or pass by all the 
drinking shops without looking in, or neglect to run 
up a bill at the butcher's if they can get trusted; they 
,viII aillaigainate, Inake then1selves at h0111e in our 
houses, do our voting, beg, and steal, and breed beg- 
gars and thieves, build and fill our penitentiaries, go 
to congress, andread a ne\vspaper. This is the kind 
of populatien we want; it is for the helping hither of 
such as these that \ve have irnnlÎgration societies and 
secure large contributions. 
Perhaps it would be too much for me to assert 
that not one in a hundred of the intelligent nlen of 
California are really sincere in their tirades against 
the Chinese. No doubt they have acquired the habit 
of regarding these special people as an un 11litigated 
evil, even while erllploying sonle of theln as faruI cooks 
and in like occupations, in \v hich they excel, and \v hite 
men and women do not care to engage Ín. But this 
I can say, that no clear-headed, unprejudiced, fair- 
minded and disinterested man can endorse the ship- 
loads of t\vaddle constantly being written and spoken 
by de111agogues of every denornination about the dan- 
ger to our institutions, and the den10ralization of our 
people by the Chinese. They are lo\v, ignorant, de- 
based, and filthy heathen; we ]ike\vise have lo\v, ignor- 
ant, debased, and filthy Christians. Which are the 
worse? 'Ve \vant neither, but \vhy single out the 
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Asiatic to vent upon hill1 this indignation, which is 
tl1e result wholly of our o,vn foHy? As many sound 
arguillents can be brought against tolerating here the 
African, and t,vice as many against the presence of 
the lo,v European. 
In fact, sound argulnents are seldom touched in 
this connection. The true cause of our special dislike 
for the Chinese is kept carefully concealed. The pol- 
itician does not mount the stUll1p and say that the 
Chinaman n1ust go because he has no vote, but Iny 
black brother and IllY ,vhite brother l11ay stay because 
they have votes. The ne\vspapcrs do not admit that 
they say the Chinese 111Ust go because it is easier and 
n10re profitable to foster current opinion than to en- 
lighten the people. The 111illister and n1Íssionary do 
not admit that they say the Chinese Il1Ust go, because 
they ,vould lose their situation if they preacheJ against 
popular prej udice. 
I t is becoming an apparently difficult 111atter for the 
AUlerican people to please thelnselves in every particu- 
lar. They seern quite satisfied to let the low European 
rule them through unprincipled den1agogues, but they 
profess not to like the Chinall1all because he \vjll not 
alualgan1ate and nleddle in politics. The 
Iorillons, 
on the other hand, anutlganlate too much, and are too 
n1any for their neighbors at elections; they vote only 
for their o\vn candidates, and so politicians cry that 
they 111USt go. Again, the Chinamen 111ay have their 
Joss-house and secondary ,vives to their hearts' con- 
tent, but not so the l\Iorn10ns. 
If, as I have said, \ve could go back fifty or a hun- 
dred years, and say to aU ]O\V foreigners, \vhite, black, 
and yello,v, "This Alllerican land \ve \vant for our- 
sel \
es and our children; ,ve propose to breed here a 
superior race, and \ve cannot have our blood debased 
by constant interll1Íxtures \vith the COll1l11on stock of 
other countries; hence you cannot COIBe herc,"-suC'h 
ground taken ,vould have been clear, logical, and sen- 
sible. 
rrue, ,ve nlÍght not have roBed up ,vealth and 
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population so rapidly, but \ve would have had ,vhat is 
far better than \vealth and population-a nobler race, 
a purer governlllent, a less artificial society; ,ve ,vould 
bave saved our lands for our sons and daughters, 
,vholn ,ye Inight have taught to labor ,vith their 
hands and brains, th us a yoiding not one Lut a hundred 
evils. 
But \ve did not do this. While one part of the 
c01l1n1on,vealth was hugging close to its heart that 
monster, slavery, \"ith no sll1all blood interlnixtures 
of white and Llack, the other portion of the nation 
was spending tilDe and Inoney in bringing to our shores 
the lower classes of Irish, English, Dutch, Scandinay- 
ians, and others of Europe, 'v ho presently \vere put 
upon an equality, politically and industrially, with the 
highest, the 1110St intelligent, learned, and wealthy in 
our land. The most illiterate and stupid dolt, lately 
from the bogs of Ireland or the coal-pits of England, 
who had scarcely n10re intelligent ideas about govern- 
ment and right-doing than a fence-post, could be 
brought over from Europe, and his vote at an election, 
which a drink of whisky would buy, was estin1ated a 
fair offset for that of Daniel Webster; three of these 
donkeys were equal to Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 
We used to pride ourselves that here in Aluerica 
should be throughout all tinle the can1ping-ground of 
the nations. All the world were invited to come 
hither and be happy and be free. Our governn1ent 
was the best in the world.; it made all men free and 
equal, no matter how many slaves it fostered, or how 
many foreign vagabonds it n1ade citizens. Whatever 
nature had done, the Alnerican constitution was su- 
perior to nature, and made Caliban the equal of Pros- 
pera. So high-minded and free were Alnericans, ,vith 
their rich lands and unapproachable institutions, that 
the y soon berran to reO"ard with disfavor the older and 
o ð 
less open-handed nations, and even ,vent so fa.r SOlne- 
times as to force the gates marked "N 0 Adrnittance." 
N 0 nation had a right to fence off a part of this earth, 
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,vhich was Inade by the creator of all for the free use 
of all, and say, " You shall not enter here." 
In all this a great lnistake ,vas made. Free religion 
is \vell enough, for heaven is large, and hell is larger 
still; but lands ar8 limited, and \vhatever may be said 
in our self-glorification assemblages, whatever we 
think we believe about it, our true opinion of our free 
and enlightened institutions is shown when we take 
by the hand and politically nlake first our equal, and 
then our nlaster, ignorant and rank-smelling foreigners 
fit only for tending swine. 
But fortunately we have learned the lesson in time 
to apply it at least to the people of one nationality. 
If \vith the low Asiatic \ve could at the same tÍ1ne 
keep out the low African and the lo\v European, it 
,vould be better still, but \ve should be thankful to 
have had our eyes opened at last, and have taken 
steps to keep away one bad element, even if others as 
bad are perrnitted to COlne. 
Had no low-born foreigners ever been admitted, 
our sons and daughters would have been obliged to 
work, and work is strengthening and ennobling. It 
develops body and n1illd as no other condition or in- 
vention can do. The highest and healthiest civiliza- 
tion is not found aloll
r the rnost fashionable streets of 
<..J 
Boston and New York; it is in the lllore rural dis- 
tricts, where life is less artificial and hollow, and lllen 
and \vornen work with head and hands, living piously 
and virtuously, and rearing sons to take the forc1l1ost 
places in the III arts of COlD lnerce and the halls of legis- 
lation. Young nlen anti WOIHen brought up in the 
hot-beds of our cities to do nothing but lninister to 
their o'vn selfish and too often sinful p]easures are as 
a rule of little or no value. They COlne aud go like 
the soft south wind, leaving no lnark. 
N O\v the Chinan1an, ho\vsoever degraded he is, is 
a thing that works; he ,yorks diligently, and econo- 
mizes closely, so that he may have enough to buy 
hill1self a sinall-footed wife ,vhen he goes back to 
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China. But hnwever valuable such qualities may be 
regarded in our children, ","e do not like theIIl in the 
ilnported heathen; "\ve do not "\vant the Chinese here 
to deprive our children of the great blessings of labor. 
True, there is the African and European, who SOlne- 
titHes \vork, and we permit them to come, but that is 
quite different. They do not ,york HIuch, or very 
hard; and then, after due ,vashings and Lleachings 
they interlnarry with us, and by and by go to congress. 
1'he resulting progeny, it is true, is not of the best 
stock; there is too nIuch Inustang in it; and dis- 
tributed generally throughout all the states of the 
union, ,vith its never-ceasing inflo,ving current, it 
deteriorates and d,varfs the ,vhole nIass. But even 
if the effect is bad, \ve like the disposition. We do 
not wish to have the heathen come here and look 
do\V"n on us, our daughters, and our institutions; we 
do not ,vish ,vhen they have ,va-shed our doorsteps, 
to have them take the half dollar and spend it in 
China, though speculating Inanipulators may swindle 
the people out of millions, and spend their ill-gotten 
gains at the east and in Europe and have nothing 
thought of it. Speculating l1Ianipulators are not 
Chinese; if they ,vere, it would have been a great 
blessing to this coast. 
Hence I say that the rise and development of opinion 
in California on the Chinese question presents one of 
the lllOst singular anolnalies in the history of human 
societies. It is not so strange in the conclusions arrived 
at, that the Chinalnan here is a nuisance, an unbe- 
liever, un-American, and altogether an unclean thing 
not ,vanted in our n1Îdst-this is not so strange as is 
the Inethod by ,vhich ,ve reach such conclusions. 
The arguments employed are so fallacious, the ground 
taken so fanatical, as to Inake a diRinterested observer 
question our sincerity or sanity. 
Going back to the beginning of Anglo-American 
occupation in these parts, and the rush hither of nlen 
froln every quarter upon the discovery of gold, and 
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vie find the great American miner prornulgating \yith 
knife and pistol the doctrine-not that Asiatics alone, 
or lllore than others, should stay a,vay, but that no 
foreigners should be allowed here. So they lllade 
raids on Chinese and l\Iexicans, }--"renchnlen and Ellg- 
lishluen-in fact upon all foreigners, killing sonle and 
taxing all severely on the ground that \ve had Leaten 
l\Iexico fairly out of these gold fields, and that conse- 
quently the gold ,vas ours, and not to be Rcooped up 
and carried to England, or Egypt, or China. Whether 
righ t or \vrong in this, they were at least reasonable 
antI logical in their proposition and deduction, and 
that is lllore than can be said of our people to-day. 
The American n1iners, after SOlne beating and kill- 
ing of J\Iexicans, Chinese, and Kanakas, \vith occa- 
sional growls at Englishlnen, Irishmen, and French- 
lnen, the placer n1Înes n1eanw hile having been skilnuled 
of their surface richness, concluded that it n1Ïght be 
just as ,veIl to let foreigners have a share in the scrap- 
ings, but to tax them royally for the privilege. Of 
course the persecution fell heaviest upon the weakest. 
'U nder this treatluent the Kanakas soon withered; 
the J\Iexicans returned to their honles by the thou- 
sands, the Europeans gradually moved off, leaving 
the Chinaman to catch the full force of the blo\vs the 
great AUlerican man continued striking in defence of 
his life, liberty, and sacred honor. 
It is just a little farcical to see our great Alnerican 
men fUIne and bluster over these little Asiatics, who 
,vith others caIne here by invitation, and that of not 
so very old a date, threatening to annihilate them, 
to " chaw 'em all up," as did the giant to Jack, unless 
incontinently they go a\vayand staya\vay; especially 
\vhen these saIne blusterers ,vere so lately before t.he 
walls of China, in con)pany \vith their English breth- 
ren, threatening to batter do,vn their gates if they 
would not let thelTI in. 
It is just a little ('olnie31 to sce the ,vhitc skins of 
this exalted Christian ci yilization in deep disgust cry 
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" pah I" to the smokers of the divine drug so lately 
forced upon the reluctant Asiatics at the point of the 
bayonet. 
As the years passed by, tilne and whiskey weakened 
the arlll of the honest American miner, so that the 
Chinalnen, burrowing as harlnless as lTIules in thrice- 
worked-out river bars, found some respite. More of 
them came and entered upon other pursuits, such as 
,vashing clothes, cooking, digging ditches, making 
railroads, and working in factories; for they proved 
to be handy and not much given to drunkennèss. 
For all this the true AlTIerican man cared nothing; 
he did not wish to cook, ,vash clothes, or work on a 
railroad; he could do better; in fact he was glad to 
get in this wilderness so docile a.nd efficient a servant., 
to relieve hilllself and family from some portion of 
their drudgery. And had these two races been left 
alone in the matter, nothing nJore would have COllIe 
of it. There would have been no bugbear talk of a 
Chinese invasion, for tha An1erican lllan ,veIl knew that 
he had no reason to fear that the l\Iongols who had 
waned theillselves in for thirty or sixty centuries were 
all on a sudden to pour forth from their gates, buy a 
hundred thousand ships and come over and capture 
the United States. 
Had there been none to interfere between the great 
Anlerican man and the little China man, nothing would 
have been said about the pittance of gold the drudge 
carried a\vay with him when he went home, leaving 
in its place the fruits of his labor in the form of a 
canal, or railroad, or other useful accon1plishment, 
any more than we would think of complaining when 
the stock-jobber or monopolist carries away to the east 
or Europe his stolen millions, leaving along his trail 
thousands of shattered fortunes and moral and political 
debasement. 
Nothing would have been said about the poor pig- 
tail's religion; let hiln have his little gods. and scatter 
papers to the devil; what harul can it do 1 Nothing 
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would have been said about indifference to citizenship 
and alnalgalnation, or refu::;al to go to congress. 'VIto 
wants that good and patient servant, the Inulc, to be- 
COine an Aluerican citizen, and \vho \vants his blood 
debased by n1Ïxture \vith that of the African or low 
European? And yet the lllule, the negro, or the 
European \vere never so persecuted as the Chinese 
havo been. And the Chinaillan is n10re a necessity 
in California to-day than ,vas ever the stean1-engille 
or gang-plough. 
Whether or not a mistake ,vas n1ade fifty years ago 
in adlnitting freely a turbid strealn of population from 
Europe, which our people had. constantly to absorb, 
to their eternal debaseJuent, it is very safe to say that 
it ,vas a great Inistake to let this elenlent come in and 
becon1e our rulers. To have Inade the 111uIe a voter 
and our ruler would have been no nlore foolishly ab- 
surd than to 111ake a voter and governor of shock- 
headed Africans just emancipated from slavery. For 
such privileges and offices the Indian has 1110re rights 
and the Asiatic Inore int.elligence. 
But call this black ellfranchiselnent a piece of pleas- 
antry on the part of repuLlican patriots-at which 
galne they did not win largely-there is stiIl a darker 
elelnent in our politics. The greatest curse ever en- 
tailed upon our government and institutions ,vas in 
giving the lo\v European a hand in theine Herein 
lies the cause of 1110St of the political vice and corrup- 
tion of our large cities; herein lies the cause of our 
prostituted rights of high-rninded and honorable self- 
govenllnent; herein lies the cause of all California's 
trouble
 over the presence of the Asiatics. Instead of 
cursing the Chinese for having no desire to Ineddle ill 
our politic;-;, \ve had better curse ourselves for ever hav- 
ing allo\ved the negro and the lo\v European to do so. 
PythagorAs divides virtue into tv/o branches, to 
seck truth and to do good; \vhereupon ,ve 111ay con- 
clude that the person or people \vho do the contrary 
are VICIOUS. Nor \vill ignorance or iuexperience sut:. 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 1
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flce as a plea for ,vrong-doing. The imn10ralities of 
conventionalis111 are no less fatal in their effects than 
the ill1IDoralities of inherent viciousness and debase- 
n1ent. Good citizenship COllIes before pleasurable 
gratification or the indulgence of tastes; it begins 
\vith right conduct in the farnily, and ends in rigl1t 
conduct in the state. All rational human activities 
may be ranged under three classes, though not 
\vholly separable: those which tend to the Inainte- 
nance of life, those which tend to the highest social 
and political relations, and those which elevate the 
tastes and gratify the feelings. 
No doubt H1any of the chall1pions of the anti-Chinese 
cause have been converted through their o,vn per- 
sistent and dogmatical assertions. But they can 
hardly help knowing that the arguments they use 
in support of the cause are fallacious, and their state- 
ll1ents are not al,vays borne out by the facts. A dis- 
interested observer cannot but feel that nine tenths of 
these assertions are insincere, or if those ,vho utter 
thell1 really believe in ,yhat they say, then is the 
standard of intelligence low indeed, while hnmbug and 
hollo,v cant hold -in subordination our politics, our 
morals, and our religion. . 
It is not the Asiatic, but this same turbid stream 
fron1 Europe that debases our blood, discolors our 
politics, ll1akes of republican government a farce, stirs 
.up strife, and lo,vers the standard of our ll10rals. It 
is not the Chinalnan ,vho does this, for he ,vill not 
nlÍx himself up in these affairs. The mule, at work 
upon the highway, does not affect our standard of 
lllorals, no lllatter what may be its habits, ho,vever 
filthy, or ho,vever different fron1 humanity. So with 
the Chinan1an; because he is not one with us, because 
he will not rningle or interfere in our affairs, because 
he likes his own gods better than ours, his own dress, 
his o\vn food, his o,vn customs-it is for these very 
reasons that, like the mule, for many purposes, he is 
our best and lnost patient drudge. 
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In regard to relative morality; it is by no means 
a proved proposition that the Chinese are more fl.1 th y, 
or Ulore iUlllloral than Europeans. The great un- 
\vashed of Europe on their arrival here \ve take to our 
bosoms; conle election day \ve give them rum to 
drink, place votes in their hands, install thelTI in the 
various offices of our governlIlent, and make thenl our 
lnasters. And thus in proportion as we elevate them 
,ve abase ourselves. With regard to the Chinese it 
is not so. In the presence of the little almond-eyed 
pig-tail \ve \vill assert our great American nlanhood. 
He shall not vote. He shall not sit upon the benches 
of our suprenle courts of justice; he shall not be our 
nlaster. Nay, \ve ,vill drive him from our shores be- 
fore he shall do any of these things, before he shall 
s,vallo\v us up, before this little pig-tail shall swallo,y 
up our great American manhood I 
The Chinese in our slIlall country to,,"ns are no more 
fifthy in their habits than the poor people there of other 
nationalities; in all large cities of Aluerica and Europe 
there are quarters occupied by \vhite people as filthy 
and as fever-breeding as any of the Chinese quarters. 
The Chinese do not steal, or kill, or commit adultery 
proportionately rnore than \vhite people. They have 
some systelIl of purchase and sale of women for vile 
purposes; is that any \vorse than the Anlerican or 
European lIlethod of using 'YOnlen for vile purposes 
\vithout bargain and sale, without o\vnership or pro- 
tection, but casting them out as men tire of theln ? 
And in regard to opium; \vill anyone for a InOlnent 
111aintain that this drug is one tenth part so great an 
evil in America as alcoholic drinks and tobacco? 
I can understand how t.he politician, pandering to 
foreign votes, \v hether as provincial demagogue or 
statesnlan standinO" on the floor of the national con- 
gress, feels called oupon, whatever Inay be his true 
opinion, to denounce in season and out of season the 
presence of Asiatics in Arnerica. lie ,vou]d not long 
be a place-hoiller othef,vise. The ne\vspa1?cr 
hat 


. 
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does not energetically and persistently denounce the 
Chinese, and denounce all ,vho do not denounce them, 
and that ,vithout regard to any honest opinion of the 
editor, n1ay as ,veIl close its office. Indeed our 
teachers and preachers are all personally interested. 
I f they speak other,vise than against the Chinese, 
they could not retain their places for a 1110nlent. 
But that the intelligent nlasses should be so bought 
over, shows two things-the extent and quality of 
their intelligence, and also what effect yea.rs of strong 
and persistent. assertion on the part of ne,vspapers 
and politicians ,vill have upon the public n1Înd. 
As I have said, I do not advocate Asiatic ilnmigra- 
tion, or European, or African, or any other imn1Îgra- 
tion, if only the lower classes COllle; I ad vocate here 
only common-sense and comn10n honesty in dealing 
with this question. I ,vould urge upon our leading 
men, whether of the press, the political arena, or the 
counting-house, to stop pandering to these lo,v foreign 
voters by heaping odiuln, by false accusations, upon 
a class less offending, less meddlesome, less trouble- 
sonle, n10re industrious, and in ll1any other respects 
better than their persecutors, and whose chief crimes 
are that they neither vote nor read the newspapers. 


In fine, from the presence of Asiatics in America 
flow essentially the san1e benefits and evils brought 
upon a superior people by base elpluents fron} allY 
quarter. Even the irresponsible bachelorhood applies 
to large groups of white men. As the lo,v European 
and the low Asiatic each differ in n1ind and body, in 
characteristics and customs, so their effect upon us, 
our society, our morals, our institutions, our agricul- 
ture, Inanufactures, and general development are each 
different froln that exercised by any other people; 
and this difference is one of kind rather than of cxt(Jnt. 
And ,vhen from our deep debasement we shall 
arise, peradventure, through fire and blood, and placc 
under our feet political libcrtillisln, when we shall 


. 
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restrict the ballot \vithin wl10lesolne limits, placing 
public affairs in the hauds of 111e11 uf integrity alld in- 
telligence, ,vho have a st.ake in the COIlllllUllity, tIlen 
shoulJ we \vrite in the by-Ja,vs of our new incorpora- 
tion : 
That the infusion into the ranks of an en1Ïahtened 
\:) 
and progressive people of any for0ign faex pop'ldi, or 
lo\v. eleillcnt, froiTI any source, is debasing to tIle su- 
perIor race. 
But tilDes and conditions 111ay offer counterbalancing 
adYanta
es rendering their presence telllpol'arily 
profitable. 
In no event, however, should a base foreign infusion 
be aHo\ved to becoHle citizens, or to participate in the 
governillent, though possibly their clarified children 
111ay be perrnitted to do so. 
'rhe better class, the educated, the able and enter- 
prising, the ,vealthy, we nlay profitably \VelColne. 
The Chinese, such as conHllonly yisit our shores, 
being a lo,v foreign element, their presence is injurious 
to the general and pern1anent ,velfare of ADlerica. 
Africans as a class being Lase-n1inded and unintel- 
lectual, their presence anlong us is not desirable. 
The influx of ignorant and lo,v Europeans is detri- 
nlental to the highest \vell-being of Anlerica. 
In equity, all classes of our population should receive 
corresponding attention to their denlands for restricted 
con1petitiye irDn1Ïgration, and 110 nationality should 
be favored above another in the exclusion. 


Having reached the logical ending of the subject, 
we migllt let it there rest. But it \vill not rest. 
There is an aspect of the Chinese question outside of 
politics, outside of the derl1ands of other foreigners or 
their tools, the denlagogucs, and outside of any social 
consideration. We lllay theorize as to \vhat lllight 
have been, or what ought to be; at the sanle t.inle \ye 
may as \vell consider ,vhat D1USt bp, follo,ving the 
logic of necessity. Returning to California, and view- 
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ing the Chinese question froln the quarter \v here the 
first hollow voice of office-seekers and politicians was 
raised against theIn, and we ask, What are we to do 
\vithout them? 
Take from California to-day Chinese labor and in- 
dustries \vill beCOlne paralyzed, C0111n1erCe LecolIlc stag- 
nant, and absolute ruin overspread vast agricultura] 
areas. So long and so loud has been the cry that 
the Chinese lllust go, so blinded are the people to 
the n10st vital interests of the cOlnmon\vealth, that 
they will not see the approaching danger, or listen to 
a word against their unreasonable prejudices. The 
tilne \vill come, and indeed is near at hand when there 
\"ill be the most urgent necessity for many thousands 
of additional laborers. For unless we have several 
tilHes n10re than are in the country now, we nlay as 
well stop planting trees, as there \vill be no one to 
gather the fruit; \ve Inay as \ven abandon at once 
general1nanufacturing, and all those ilnportant indus- 
tries \vhich make a nation prosperous, and sit do\vn 
satisfied \vith our present condition \vith no hope for 
future progress-yet not our present position, but 
infinitely \vorse, retrogression, stagnation. Our land 
for grain is \vorked-out; we cannot return to cattle- 
raising; fruit-gro\ving, the cOIning chief and higher 
industry, \vill alone require ten times as many laLor- 
ers as are in the state at present, or the fruit from the 
trees lately planted never \vill be gathered. 
Where are the laborers essential to our prosperity 
to conle fronl 1 Not fronl the sons of the soil; they 
are too independent; they are elnployers, or labor 
only for then1selves; the few who \vill hire themselves 
out do not figure in the labor n1arket. Not fron1 the 
African, \vho, as a free Ulan is trifling, lazy, without 
ainbition, or any probable intellectual ilnprovemcnt, a 
disgrace to the country, a foul stain in our politics. 
His place is in the south, or in the jungles of Africa. 
Were he here in sufficient nun} bel's, \vhich is neither 
probable nor by any Ineans desirable, he could not be 
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depended on as a laborer in our fields and manu- 
factories. Mexicans and Indians of course are not to 
be n1entioned; }'Iexico is paying a pren1iun1 for 
Chinese labor to-day. The European: \ve have tried 
hilll, and kno,v to 'v hat extent and in ,vhat ,vays he 
can and cannot be depended upon. Socially and 
politically alnbitious, captious in his conceptions, 
,vedded t.o his chuch and to to,vns and cities, froln 
this class some fe,v are found to ,york as n1echanics, 
but there are not enough of theln for successfullnanu- 
facturing, and in country labor they are but an incon- 
siderable factor. 
\Visely or un,visely vt'"e have placed ourselves in a 
position 'v here certain work has to be done to avoid 
lanlentable consequences. It is not a question of 
heathenisn1, alnalgall1ation, politics, popularity, or 
,vhat ,viII please other foreigners; we require to 
have our fruit gathered, our shoes lnade, our ,vives 
relieved frorll the heavier household drudgery; other- 
wise we ,vill have to take long steps back,vard in 
progress and prosperity, and organize affairs ane,v, and 
on a basis such as our forefathers should have done, and 
are likely enough to find ourselves ,vorse off at the end 
of another century than at present. It may be that 
our developll1ent ,vould have been healthier and hap- 
pier if \ve had invented and employed less Inachinery, 
but ,ve cannot thro,v a,vay 111achines no,," ,yithout 
serious inconvenience. It is clearly evident that the 
Chinalnan is the least objectionable of any human 
machine ,yO have alllong us. 
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For twelve honest men have deeided the cause, 
\Vho are judges alike of the facts and the la W3. 
-Pultcncy, 1. J he lIoncst Jllry. 
The hungry judges SOO'Il the sentenee sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 


-Pope. 


Do not your juries give their verdiet 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it? 


-Hudibras. 


THE mind of man, no less than the body, is born 
under bonds. Thick black clouds of ignorance and 
superstition encompass and overshadow it from its in- 
cipiency. Not only does darkness surround it, but 
the light of past ages itself gradually merges in ob- 
scurity before it. It sees nothing, feels nothing, hears 
nothing aright. Nature it nlisinterprets. Of its own 
sèlf: its character, quaJity, origin, and destiny, it kno,vs 
little. In the vain search for its maker and donlinator, 
it sends forth disl11al groans, fills earth, sea, and sky 
with fantastic fornls, places here a heaven and there 
a hell, and in every thunder cloud and sighing breeze 
a deity. 


o elnancipate itself froln this thraldom is its 
eternal struggle. To ascertain truth and falsity, the 
real and the mythical, is progress. Often we see 
portions of the race proceeding far in SODle directions 
,vhile lagging behind in others. Among ,vise 11len ,ve 
find the greatest follies. Nowhere are displayed 
greater absurdities than in the writings of the ancient 
philosophers, the ,visest alnong nlankind in SaIne 
things. What shall \ve say of men capable of fair 
(280) 
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reasoning 'v ho for \vounds had recourse to invocations, 
and for the gout applied a ,veasel's tooth wrapped in 
lion skin-though the doctors gravely quarreled, sonlC 
holding that the covering should be deer skin? 
COllllnon to every nation as household ,vords are 
Jnany such absurdIties, to say nothing of the llluititu- 
dinous lllinor superstitions of daily dornestic life, all of 
which have not left Inankind to this day. 
To free itself froin the constraining covering the 
n1ind puts on 'v hen first perceiving its nakedness is 
the SUlll of all aspirations, the end of all activities. 
And in this effort to escape exposure, often it clnploys 
divers suits and 111akeshifts, quickly arraying itself in 
one before fairly casting off another. In j urispru- 
dence, and lnedicine, in Jl1erchandising and industries, 
as ,veIl as in religion, ,ve see nUlnberless infatuations 
fronl ,vhich the n1Înd is gradually liberating itself, 
and in no age more rapidly than the present. 
These severallnakcshifts ,vere not always unneces- 
sary. On the contrary there is no evil, or what we 
of to-day call evil, or any subterfuge under ,vhich 
progressive peoples have sought to hide their intel- 
lectual nakedness, or any protection for their exposed 
condition but at the tilne was essential, if not to life 
itsel f, at least to progress. Unable all at once to cast 
off its sornbre railnent, to stand forth and eye OU1- 
nipotence, to give unrestricted s\vay to expanùing 
thought, the nascent intellect 111Ust blink, and stare, 
and creep, and lisp before it can see clearly, ,valk 
firlnly, and reason intelligibly. War, ,vorship, slavery, 
usury, and the like ,vere once superstitions, \vere once 
blessings. 
The right of trial hy jury sprang from the adyance 
of physical and intellectual freedoln. Its origin ,vas 
in no one tin1e or place. It 'VDR a necessity dCJ)l::tllded 
in the da\vning COHlllluuity of tyranny, of great-lHau 
,vorshlP, the lTIOment the l11ind had reached a certain 
point in it
 progress. E'or several thousand years it 
has done good service; but like lluLny evils \vhich ,vere 
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once blessings, society can now safely dispense \vith 
it, ,vould indeed be better off \vithout it. The cir- 
cumstances which called it into being have changed 
in n10st countries. The people do not now have to 
fight with the sword for an ackno,,
ledgment of their 
rights to a hearing in questions of la \v, legislation, 
and governIuent; they are the la\v and the govern- 
ment. Bet\veen theln and the judges there are not 
no\v, as forlnerly, antagonisnls; the judges are the 
servants and representatives of the people, and not 
arbitrary or independent rulers, opposed in lllany 
respects to the \velfare of the people. Therefore, as 
these conditions no longer exist, the necessities and 
benefits once arising frOlTI thenl no longer accrue. 
Progressive peoples may therefore look at the systenl 
of trial Ly jury apart fron1 past benefits, considering 
alone its present usefulness, and in so doing, doubtless 
,ve shall find that the system Inay now be safely 
e111 ba! 111 ed. 
D hder the patriarchal régime the pater falnilias 
was absolute ruler and the sole arbiter of disputes. 
Revenge, or the personal vindication of wrongs, was 
the priu1itive idea of justice; public crimes, anù public 
punishment of crilne \vere a later development. When 
patriarchal and roving bands united as nations and 
assull1ed despotisrn, with its attendant great-lllan wor- 
ship, of necessity courts ,vere established; but the 
jury must not be confounded \vith the court, as is too 
often done by legal writers. Jurors are no part of the 
court. They consist of members of the cOlnn1unity 
sunnnoned to ascertain the facts in a disputed case, to 
\vhich the judge applies the la\v and delivers sentence. 
'\Then these chosen citizens have pronounced on the 
facts, they can return to their several vocations, having 
thenceforth nothing rnore to do with the court than 
others. 'Vhile England ,vas not \vhol1y ignorant of 
the jury principle, the .fudiciu111 dei and other ordeals 
and divinations were in vogue, in which fire, \vater, 
and red-hot p]oughsbares played conspicuous parts. 
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It was not Inany centuries ago that any ackno,vl- 
edglncnt by a ruler of personal inherent rights alnong 
the governed was a great gain. Since the concessions 
wrung fro III despotisn1 by the 111agna charta, trial by 
jury has been regarded as an inestÏ1nable boon, insep- 
arable froul free institutions. So sacredly ,vas this 
sentilucnt revered, which thus secured to every accused 
Englishlnan the judglnent of his peers, the verdict of 
a jury, or the law of the land, that Lord Canlden 
adopted as his nlotto the quotation frolll the great 
charter, "J udiciuln pariulll aut leges terræ." 
But long before n1agna charta was trial by jury. 
Indeed, in all civilized nations, before the existence of 
regular codes, or of any theory of jurisprudence, "Te 
find the germ of the present jury systen1, since de- 
veloped and moulded to Ineet the exigencies of time 
and place. The system then has not one origin alone 
but 11lany. Its appearing ,vas spontaneous, and not 
the result of any act of king or parlialnent. To the 
dicasts of Athens, to the corresponding judices of 
ROIne, to the Rachinburgen or Scabini of the conti- 
nent, to the cOlllpurgators of the Saxons, to the N or- 
wegian Gulathing, to the Gesch,vornen-Gerichte of 
Germany, to the sectatores and pares of feudalisln, 
and to other sources the systen1 points for its origin. 
Under the systenls of ancient Greece and ROlne we 
see much in COlllnon ,vith our o,vn. 
The hody selected froln the dicasts of Athens for 
hearing and deteru1ining causes nun1bered sonleti:
l1es 
five hundred jurors for a single case. A ScandIna- 
vian tribunal ,vas usually conlposed of twelve or some 
n1ultiple of t,velve. Over the dicasts presided an 
archon; other deliberative assemblages had no pre- 
siding judge. There ,vas a tilne when at a RODIan 
trial the jury sat alone. No prætor or other officer 
presided to regulate proceedings and detern1Ïne points 
of la,v, but in every jury was one or more la,vyers 
who lent their aid to reach a verdict. 
The deliberations of such tribunals as the Athenian 
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ekklesia and the ROITIan cOlTIitia ,vere irregular, often 
violent, and their decisions \vere the results of appeals 
to feeling rather than to fixed principles. TUlllultu- 
ous bodies of freeulen having no presiding judge, 
governed by no rule or precedent, ,vere poor places 
for justice. The first innovation on this Inethod of 
adjudication in England ,vas the introdu,,-.tion by the 
N orn1ans of judges fau1iliar ,vith the fornls of regu- 
lar procedure as practised in ROlnan tribunals. 
The right of trial by jury C0111eS to Englislnnen 
more directly in the forn1 of a victory. During the 
dark centuries, prerogative or despotism denied such 
a right. Though in England under the Tudors and 
Ste\varts the practice obtained for the IDOSt part as at 
present, yet the popular pulse ,vas then too lo,v to 
baffle the subtleties of the royal prerogative, or of 
learned ]nalevolence. But later, ,vith increase of in- 
tellectual strength and Illaterial stability, the reople 
intrenched thelllseives in their rights, and since the 
Jnagna charta this privilege has been held the dearest 
of a progressive people. It \vas a right guarded ,vith 
vigilant care, and for \vhich intelligent free111en every- 
,vhere ,vould fight and die. To Alnerica caIne this 
sentill1ent, and was e]nbodied in the constitutions of 
the several states. 
The victory originally achieved by the people over 
the governn1ent by the establishn1ent of the jury 
systern was the right of participation in the adn1Ïnis- 
tration of the la,v. No lnan alight thenceforth be 
jeopardized in person or property ,vithout appeal to 
his fellows for redress. I t ,vas a sign 0 f the increas- 
ing purity of political character, and gro\ving love of 
honesty and fair play. '\Then the government and 
the people were one the victory ,vas cOlllplete. 
As \vith hero \vorship, the SystClTI ,vith age and 
adulation becanle apothposized; since whirh tilne lTIen 
have thoughtlessly and blindly ,vorshipppd it as com- 
plete, God-given, and eternal,-the English jurist, 
Adarn, tern1ing it "of a perfection so absolute that it 
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has rClnained in unabated rigor from its COffilnence- 
lllt:"'}} t to the present tiI110." 
Often \vhen the jury decided contrary to the ,vishes 
of the king, or rendered, in the opinion of the judge, 
an Ïlnproper verdict, they,verc punished; therein the 
irony of ancient jury-justice displays itself in scarcely 
less degree than in lllodern jury-justice, ,vhere 1ne111- 
bel's of a jury decide as thpy choose, ,vithout any fear 
of pUllishnlent fr0111 God or lIlan. 
Iany cases Inight 
be ..cited-instance the Throckmorton trial, in \vhich 
three of the jurors ,vcre adjudged to pay each two 
thousand pounds, and the rest t\VO hundred pounds 
each; the trial at the Old Bailey in 1670 of Penn and 
)Iead, in v/hich the jurors were fined forty Inarks 
('a('h and Í1nprisoned till they paid, and others of siln- 
ilar significance. }\[any cases are on record \v here 
the jury \vere convicted of perjury, forced to retract, 
and heavily fined or in1prisoned. In a land case aris- 
ing under WilliaIl1 the Conqueror, between the cro\vn 
and the church, the jury first found for the king, and 
after\vard ackno\vledged rendering a \vrong decision. 
Such ,vas the palladiulll of English liberty at that 
tilnc. 
"It is not trial by jury that produces justice," says 
Herbert Spencer, "but it is the sentill1ent of justice 
that produces trial by jury, as the organ through 
\vhich it is to act; and the organ ,viII be inert unless 
the sentin1ent is there." 
Trial by jury 111ea11S, as Blackstone says, that a 111an 
"cannot be affected either in his property, his liberty, 
or his person, but by the unanilI10us consent of t\velve 
of his neighbors and equals." If it is intended that 
this sentÏ111ent should be construed literally, then like 
Iuany legal 111axims, age is its greatest n1erit. Of n n 
nICH one's neighbors arc least capable of judging fairl
y, 
are most liable to prejudice for or against the accuseò. 
To those nearest us ,ve are never indifferent; ,ve ar8 
apt cith8r to Jove or Ilate thPIn. One renlove, and 
the fcclino- stiH exists , thouo' h not in so intense a form. 
<::) û 
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On local questions the popular 111ind is al\vays l110re 
or less inflanled. 
The arguments, or rather the palpable evidence in 
favor of trial by jury, are protection froin arbitrary or 
despotic rule, protection from biased or unjust judges, 
representation by the people in the adn1Ïnistration of 
justice, the recognized right of judglnent by one's 
peers, to ,vhich \ve l1light add the blessings arising by 
virtue of habeas corpus, and the advantage of equity 
fronl a standpoint of nloral law and custon1 to off.'3et 
the harshness and errors of technical ruling. It em- 
bodies the sentinlent of fairness. It secures to the 
citizen a feeling of safety in his rights \vhich cannot 
be disturbed by any fanaticis1l1 or 111alice. If accused 
he Inay be sure of the same impartiality froin his 
neighbors that he stands ever ready to mete out to 
theine Furth erlnore, follo\ving 1\1. de Tocqueville, it 
is an ever-open school instructing the citizen in his 
legal rights, giying lnanliness to character, and cloth- 
ing the citizen \vith a nlagisterial dignity. It draws 
the individual fronl his selfishness, which is the rust 
of society, and c0111pels hin1 to occupy his nlind for 
the mOlnent with other than his own affairs. To 
which Inight be added that it keeps the doings of the 
court directly under the eye of the people, and famil- 
iarizes then1 with judicial proceedings and the adnlin- 
istration of justice, keeps ever before them their duty 
and responsibility as Inen1bers of a free and enlight- 
ened cOlnnlonwealth. It surrounds the rights of lib- 
erty ,vith the strongest safe-guards, and strips flonl 
judglnent bigotry and legal technicality. 
On the other l1and, the sy-stenl is not without its 
evils, \vhich at the present day, and in countries \vith 
representative governlnents, more than counterbalance 
all its benefits. 
The principle of the right of representation in ad- 
ministering justice is no longer pertinent as an argu- 
ment in the case, for the judge is no,v as lTIuch the 
representative of the people in courts of justice as the 
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jury. Courts, people, judge, and jury are one, so far 
as power and representation are concerned. .L\S to its 
fairness, one, or three good lllen lllay be as fair as 
twelve good lllen, and, indeed, experience proves that 
in nunlbers is confusion rather than clearer judgnlellt. 
l\Ieyer and others, ,vhile "Tarlnly upholding the 
system as applied to crilninëtl cases, denounce it in thp 
strongest ternlS in civil practice. And yet I find no 
argulnents against the one ,vhich ,viII not applye(lually 
to the other. In fact, so glaring are the evils of it in 
crinlÍnal cases, so rank the iniquity arising thercfronl, 
that if it could be discarded only in one I should pre- 
fer to see that branch of jurisurudence relieved in 
preference to the other. 


Every good government is based upon despotisnl. 
The ,veakest and most \vorthless of all goverUlllents 
is that ,vhich depends alone upon its constitution and 
statutes for support. A single despot, if he be ,vise 
and good, governing with unlill1Íted po,ver, is the 
strongest, best, and lTIOst econornical of all govern- 
11lents. Such rule is most natural, and best accords 
with ulan's conceptions of supernatural rule. God is 
God, and Christ or Mahomet is his prophet. He is 
the one only all-wise and beneficent ruler of the uni- 
verse. The forces of nature appear l110re conflicting, 
yet one harmony pervaùes the ,vhole. Thi
 ,vorld 
'vas not governed these thousands of years by tyrants 
and despots for nothing. Republics, in particular, 
should be,vare of the rule of the rabble. 
Next to the single despot is tho dcspotislll of the 
\vhole; that is to say ,vhere the governed, in their 
several castes, classes, occupations, and illtere8ts, are 
so thoroughly united in sentiinent and purpose as to 
constitutf' one body, \vith one lnind, arbitrary and ab- 
solute. This is the republican forlH of despotislll; and 
a republic ,vithout this species of despotislll is the 
saddest of all pictures. In vigilance, in that ri
:id 
patriotism which sinks self in the general ,veIl-being 
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of society, \ve see l110re viyidly than eIse\vhere the 
part \v hich discipline, and that reflection \v hich aCCOl1l- 
panies responsibility, play in securing the self-reliance 
\vhich ilnparts soundnt'ss to the despo
itioll of the 
united llJaSses. The yalue and uti1ity of despotisrll 
depend upon the Hloral character, the political poise, 
and the social organization of the people. As IIorace 
f'XpreSbes it, "Quid leges, sine nloribus vanae pro- 
ficiunt? " 
Apply these principles and virtues to the adnlÏnis- 
tration of justice. and leave it in the hands of properly 
vested despotisln, instead of surrendering it to hap- 
hazard and vacillating ignorance. So long as it is 
necessary for lTIen to fight for their rights and liber- 
ties, let then1 fight, but to thrust at the carcass and 
Leat the air long after the enelny is dead is not \vise. 
N or is it at this late day an argulllent in favor of any 
polity or creed that it has been in force for centurie
. 
Age no longer lends reason or respectability to error. 
Weare taught to regard \vith horror the picture 
of a murderer in prison \vith a ,veapon or \vith poison 
taking his own life. Prison-keepers are heJd respon- 
sible for the lives of those the la\v reserves for its ex- 
alnples; and if unluckily the crinlinal COlnlTIits suicide, 
and so cheats the gal1o\vs, censure follo\vs. 
There are different lights in \vhich any subject nlay 
be regarded. This popular idea of so carefully pre- 
serving life in order to take it artistically, legally, or 
for the entertainUlent or instruction of S0111e, and as a 
warning to others, is not \vithout its superstition. It 
is another of these cases in \v hich the saIne result is 
obtained as ,vhen the la\v acts, but the la\y \vould not 
have its acts anticipated. If the la\v \vere a little 
more particular in arresting and punishing all \v 110 de- 
served it, there Inight be better reason to cOlnplain of 
infringeTnents upon its ll10nopoly. As the case pre- 
sents itself, the 111urderer in prison suffering the 111cn- 
tal tortures incident to the c01l1ll1ission of his crin1e, 
as an act of hUlTIanity to hin1se1f, a sentilnent the law 
iudu!ges when not in conflict with traditions, lllay 
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naturally \vish to anticipate the la\v's punishment. 
Or he lnay consider his Cl'illle sufficiently atoned, and 
in the desire to avoid further ignon1Ïny, kill hiInself. 
True, there is sOlnething repulsive in the idea of 
giving the crÏ1ninal in his cell a knife or a pistol "\vith 
pern1Ïssjon to slay hiIllself; but there is also mue h 
that is abhorrent in legal executions. We are told 
that the purpose of the la\v is to l1lake a solcnln ex- 
ample, not a revengeful or passionate manslaughter; 
but \v hat could be Inore solemn, \vere \ve accustonled 
to look at it froln that side, than the felon by his o\vn 
act satisfying justice, stepping of his own volition into 
the ilnnlediate presence of his lllaker, appealing at 
once to the higher tribunal. Such proceeding has 
surely some things in its favor. It saves the prisoner 
nlue h anxiety; it satisfies justice; it saves the people 
luuch trouble; the example is every \v hit the sanle. 
Nevertheless I am by no means desirous of seeing the 
har'i-kari, or happy dispatch principle of Japan, in gen- 
eral practice in AInerica, unless as there, it be confined 
to officials, \vhen it \vould doubtless have a very good 
effect, the officers of the governnlent being then obliged 
to eviscerate then1selves \vhenever the people, that is 
to say the ruling po\ver, ordered it done. 


It is the province and duty of a jury to hear the 
evidence, \veigh the testilllony, judge the credibility 
of witnesses, and deterInine the ÜlctS in the case. 
These functions 111ust be exercised under the direction 
of the judge, \vho ipso facto is better qualified to pass 
upon all the points hilnself than those to whom they 
are subInitted. 
It is plainly apparent that nlen ignorant of the la\v 
are incapable of J ' udo'inO' b y the la\v. But nlay \ve not 
v 0 . 
go a step farther and affirul that as society Increases, 
and civil affairs becon1e 1110re intricate, and the Ina- 
nipulations of ]a\v become a science, persons cl10sen 
indiserilninately, without regard to qualification or 
experience, are less cOInpetcnt to deal \vith questions 
ESSAYS AND :MISCELLANY J9 
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arising in courts, ,vith guilt and evidence of guilt, and 
,vith the several biases the custOITI of courts perlnits 
to be thro,vn around thenl, than those trained by 
thoughtful study and constant experience to the task 1 
Then again, the ,vrong deeision of a judge, involving 
reputation, and an honorable life-position, is far 11101'e 
to hin1 who renders it, than in the case of the careless 
or indifferent citizen, forced, it 111ay be fronl his busi- 
ness against his ,vill, and 'v here the responsibility and 
odium of a biased or passionate decision is divided 
among t,velve. 
As in all Inatters relative to social and political 
ethics, practice is totally at variance ,vith purpose. 
rrake twelve intelligent 111 en, enlightened by experi- 
ence, accustollled to close analysis of intricate subjects 
and to the subtleties of argU111ent, ,vho ,vill forin their 
verdict from the evidence alone and after caIrn and 
close reflection, un biassed by education, interest, pride, 
sYlnpathy or any other sentilnent or feeling, and they 
no doubt would prove of assistance to a judge. But 
never did t\velve such men sit as jurors in a case, and 
never ,vill there be such a jury. The judge ]lÎll1self 
con1es nearer the proper qualifications than the jury. 
Not half the jurY-lllen ,vho serve, chosen as they 
are from among our free and enlightened American 
citizens, have adequate ideas of their duties. They 
may kno,v they are to sit upon a bench and listen to 
the proceedings in court, and after that retire to a 
room and say guilty or not guilty. They 11lay even 
relnen1Ler to have been told that \vhile the judge ,viII 
expound to them the la\v they are to deterlnine the 
facts. But do they know, 'v hen rendering their de- 
cision, upon what they base it 1 Do they kno\v 
\vhether they are deciding upon law, facts, or feelings1 
Not one juror in fifty has any true realization of his 
position, or \vhat he has s\vorn to do; or if a\vare of 
It he does not care. He does not stop to consider 
that to free the guilty is as bad as to comnlit the 
deed; that to acquit a murderer is as bad as to con1- 
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mit murder-nay, that the Inoral effect upon the con1- 
rllunity is ,vorse, for to let escape one crin1Ïnal is to 
invite a hundred others to bcconle crill1Ïnals. To 
prevent crÍnle, punislllnent Il1Ust be certain; and not 
to prevent crinle, \vhen it lies in one's po\v-er, is to 
cülnnlit crinle. Or as Seneca says, "Cui prodest 
sceIus, is fecit." 
It does not Inatter how excellent n1ay be our judges, 
or ho\v perfect our code of la\vs, so long as questions 
of fact even are left to a jury, no litigant, innocent or 
guilty, can kno\v \vhere he stands. It has becollle a 
by-\vord, that of all earthly things a jury is the nlost 
uncertain. And yet 111en reyerentially cling to this 
shadow of support as to one of the greatest props of 
liberty. 


In early Saxon times jurors were witnesses as ,veIl 
as judges, 3 nd deterlnined the la \v as ,veIl as the facts. 

Ienlbers of the tribunal \vere selected fronl the 
neighborhood ,vhere the crinle \vas COlllll1itted, and 
the 1110re a juror knew of the affair the nlOre conlpe- 
tent w
as he to serve. The principle of fa1na publ irrt 
entered largely into jurisprudence, side by side \vith 
cOl1lpurgation by oath, and diyers other divinations. 
At the present day any kno\vledge of a case is deCl11Cd 
undesirable. Ignorancc-:; of the fa.cts is a recolnnlenda- 
tion for acceptance as a juror; yet it is kno\vledge alone 
upon which rational judgment is fornled, and surely 
the evidence of oue's o\vn senses is as direct and con- 
clusiye as that obtained through the senses of 
another. 
The sainted twelve must be docile, and profoundly 
ilnpresscd ,vith the dil.ynit y of judaes, the learning of 
û <:::) . 
counsel, and the sacredness of la\v. A keen practi- 
tioner deems his cause half ,van ,vhcn he has his judge 
and jury satisfactorily selected and seated before hinl. 
Then conles lofty dcclarnation, highly seasoned ap- 
peals, lop..g and elaborate argulncnts, hUIDor and pathos. 
The fictitious sentinlent of privilege, inseparable in 
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the minds of a liberty -loving people from trials by 
jury, is no less gratifying to the la,v, whose officers 
thereby have an opportunity for a display of learning 
and skin not otherwise ,vithin their reach, than to tIle 
f'itizens of the con1n1onwealth, ,vho fancy thenlselves 
to be the court, and that justice can be aclrninistered 
only by thenlselves. Anyone cognizant with the 
nlanner by 'v hich a trial is deternlined in the jury- 
roon1 can know UPOll how frail a foundation this latter 
idea rests. 
In inlpartial results, trials by jury are little changed 
since the days of Cicero. In his treatise on Oratory 
one nlight ahnost inlagine hin1 speaking of a lllodern 
court of justice. "J\len are influenced in their ver- 
dicts," he says, "n1uch nlore by prejudice, or favor, or 
greed of gain, or anger, or indignation, or pleasure, 
or hope, or fear, or by n1isapprehension, or by some 
excitelnent of their feelings, than either by the facts 
of the case, or by established precedents, or by any 
rules or principles ,vhatever, either of law or equity." 
"It is la,vful for you to use your gifts," said Sir 
Nicholas ThrocklTIorton to his prosecutor ,vl1en on 
trial for high treason in 1554, and better had not such 
use of gifts been la,vful, ",vhich I kno,v God bath 
largely given you, as your learning, wit, and eloquence, 
so as thereby you do not seduce the lllinds of the 
simple and unlearned jury to credit lnatters otherwise 
than they be. For, J\Iaster Sergeant, I know how 
by persuasions, enforcelnents, prcsulllptions, applying, 
inlplying, inferring, conjecturing, deducing of a.rgu.. 
n1cnts, wrestling and exceeding the la\v, the circum- 
stances, the depositions, and confessions, unlearned 
lllen nlay be enchanted to think and judge those that 
be things indifferent, or at the worst oversights, to be 
great treasons; such power orators have, and such 
ignorance the unlearned have." 
The special province of tll e jury la ,vyer is to move 
to rnercy, to produce upon the minds of his hearers 
inlprcssions favorable to the character and conduct of 
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the accused, that he may appear to theln a good l)ut 
unfortunate Ulan, deserving of generous pity, rather 
than a social viper such as he truly is. 
Under this systen1 the ,vorst elelnent in the COlll- 
munity is preserved, and at the expense of the best. 
The ,vicked prosper in their \vickeùness, ,vhile the 
virtuous are slain for their virtues. 
" Judex daulnatur cun1 nocens absolvitur," says 
Publius Syrus. This is the dark side of the jury 
systeln. I t is very seldolll that a jury brings in a 
verdict of guilty ,vhere the accused is innocent; but 
it is very COlnn10n for then1 to fail to convict ,vhere 
guilt is plainly apparent. In ans,ver, ,ve fall Lack 
upon the alniable position that it is better to err upon 
the side of mercy, that it is better ten guilty should 
escape than one iunocent be punished. 'rhis is not an 
altogether sound luaxinl. The injustice is as great 
which clears the guilty as that ,vhich punishes the 
innocent, \v hatever lnay be the hunlanity or sentÏInent 
of the case. Nevertheless, ,ve ,vould not puni
h the 
innocent; neither ,vould ,ve let the guilty go. Nor is 
it necessary. If juries, since these thousand years of 
trial, still find c01l1passion overpo,vering duty, they 
had better step aside and Inake roonl for judges of 
sterner stuff: in the direction of ,vhose certain judg- 
Inents lies the true econolny of 111ercy. 
Frequently jurors, ,vhen they first retire, stand 
eight or ten to four or t,vo. Then begins the work 
of con version, and the Ininority are badgered by the 
majority until finally opinion and conscience are sac- 
rificed by the forlner, ,vho do contrary to ,yhat they 
have s,vorn to do. This is the process in the jury-rooln, 
and this the perjury which is undergone in four fifths 
of trials by jury 
The merest accident often deterlnines the decision 
of a juror. Entering a roon1 ,vith eleven others, 
SOlne of 'VhOlll are stran()'crs, ,vith the nlÏnd oRcillatin o <Y 
<:) 
bet\veen the argulllents ingeniouRly urged on either 
side, the ,veak-minded juror ,vould often rather jUlnp 
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at any conclusion than appear to have no substantial 
convictions. Hesitancy alld suspense under such cir- 
CUll1stances are no less painful to ]Jin1 than to his COlll- 
panions, and n1any tilnes the ,vord and the vote of 
saine strong-Iuillded, dogluatic juror influences the 
next vote, those t,vo the next, and so on until the 
,vhole twelve are brought to ballot, not in accordance 
,vith their own private and ,yell-considered vie\vs, but 
in such a lUanneI' as ,viII best give thelll the appearance 
before their feIIo,vs of pr0111pt, ,v ell-opinionated, and 
decisive 111en 
l\Iodest or sensitive persons, finding themselves in 
a nlinority, suspect tIle validity of their opinions, and 
llasten to recant and join the opposite side. But this 
is not judging honestly, considerately, or according to 
oath. Fe,v like to appear ungracious or obstinate, 
and \vill fors,vear theillselves sooner than seenl obnox- 
iously conspicuous. Thus it is in ahnost eyery jury, 
there are those ,\\7 ho yield their honest opinion to the 
force of circumstance, just as in society fear of one's 
fellows is more terrible than the fear of governlnent 
or of God. 
This is the reason ,vhy con)paratively fe,v juries 
fail to find a verdict although lllen so seldon1 agree on 
anyone point. The jurors do not all of thell1 vote in 
accordance ,vith the oath which they have taken, do 
not vote their honest opinion, do not vote justly ac- 
cording to the evidence as. they have s,vorn to vote. 
Individual obligation is shirked, and the palladiun1 of 
all our liberties becolnes a puppet-show, ,vith consent 
and connivance of the judge, \vho Inay keep jurors of 
different n1Ïnds ilnprisoned in a rOOlll until the \\Tork 
of coercion is accomplished. 
If the jury syste1l1 be, indeed, a further nece8sity, 
then a luajority should be perlHitted to nud a verdict. 
There is no advantage in the enforced unanimity of 
t\velve blockheads, and often great \vrong is done. 
In the larO'e asselnblaO'es of Greece and ROllie a Ina- 
" (""'\ 
jority found the verdict; and in the Scandinavian 
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and Teutonic nations tho agrocluent of the Inajority 
oLtaincll. In Scotland, after an incffectual three 
llours' deliberation, nine jurors lnay find a verdict, but 
in England unanin1Ïty ill a traverse jury has prevailed 
froln the earliest tÍ111es. 
A forced unallilnity is absurd upon the face of it. 
There never yet \vere found on earth a dozen intelli- 
gent, thoughtful n18n ,vha fully agreed on every point. 
\Vhat folly then for a court of la\v to force l11en by 
starvation anù other coercive lneasures to break their 
oath and render a verdict \vhich Inay be contrary to 
their conviction. Perjury is the result of such unan- 
ill1Ìty, and the sin of it is to be laid at the door of the 
la\v. AJn1Ìt the jury system a necessity, and the re- 
quirenlent of unanin1Ìty yet relnains a foul blot upon 
our legal practice. Aside fron1 the objections already 
stated it giyes one evil-l1linded or obstinate juror the 
po,ver to invalidate a righteous verdict, and set at 
naught the efforts, perhaps, of eleven honest men 
laboring in the ends of justice. 


In an ilnportant land case in San Francisco, which 
lasted over a nlonth, all retiring to the jury roonl 
probably not l110re than one or t\VO of the t\yelve had 
deternlÌlleJ on \v hich side their vote should be cast. 
It llappened that one of the jurors \vas agent for a 
line of ste
uners, and that the leading attorney for the 
defence \vas counsel for an opposition line. This 
\vhoHy irrevelant circul1lstance prejudiced the case. 
The ste
llner agcnt det.ern1Îned that the attorney of 
his CO!l1pctitor should not triulnph. In1petuous and 
plausible, he had, before nU1BY n10l1lcnts, 1110re than 
11alf the jury his ,yay of thinking, and the rest \vere 
finally brow-beaten into it, ,vith the exception of one 
or t\VO, \vho rendered the decision of the case 
ilnpossible. In such instances 111en are cOlllpelled 
to leave their businpss, and devote tillle \vorth to 
then) ten or a hundred donars a day, in order to 
deternlÎne the private quarrel of t\VO 
itizens, \v hieIt 
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the judge could have llluch lllore rightly and quickly 
decided. 
Before court-houses, ,vcre courts. In Mariposa, in 
1850, court ,vas held under a tree, and the jury re- 
tired to another tree to deliberate. Under the classic 
shade ,vas brought one day an Anlerican for assault- 
ing a l\Iexican. The trial over, the jury retired. 
" Let's hang hÎ1n," said nUluber one. 
" Oh no," replied nUlllber t,vo, '
he only stabbed a 
man; we can't hang hilll for that." 
"Send hitn to the state prison for life," put in 
nU111her three. 

'That'll do," exclailned half a dozen at once. 
And so it was concluded, an agreeing to it. 
" It seenlS to ll1e rather hard after all," ruminated 
nUlnber t,vo, as the t\velve started back for the court- 
tree, "to illlprison a Ulan for life, for 111erely stabbing 
a Mexican; besides, 'v here is your prison 1" 
., Let's acquit hinl,' said nUll1ber one. 
"Agreed," exclailned the rest; and so the man was 
set at Ii berty. 
In July 1851, after the San Francisco vigilance 
cOllllnittee had been in session several \veeks banish- 
jng and hanging desperadoes, thereby setting as it 
,vas hoped a wholesolne exalnple -to the officers of the 
la\v, the conlnlunity ,vas startled by a verdict before 
one of the courts, of t\velve as enlightened and inde- 
pendent as any Galv/ay jury. A young lnan nanled 
Barnes ,vas tried for robbing a fello,v-lodger of 
seventy-eight dol1ars. He was caught in the act and 
the precise al110unt found in his pocket. The jury 
had no doubt of his guilt, but in consideration of his 
being a IIlelnber of a " respectable, falnily in the east," 
they brought in à verdict of not guilty. By asking 
the judge to merely" achnonish the prisoner," they 
showed their belief in his guilt. The young 111an was 
turned loose to continu
 his chosen career; and yet 
there 'VCTe those 'v ho opposed the existence of a 
vigilance cOlnn1Ìttee. 
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It is not in Anlerica, as in SOlne parts of Ireland, 
syulpathy ,yith crilne ,vhich causes this failure to con- 
vict; it is a nobler 
Ylnpath'y, a synlpathy ,vith hu- 
Inanity, \vith n1Ïsfortune. And yet, such synlpathy 
is generally n1Ïstaken, and sOlnetiules Inaudlin. 
One of the strangest things about the vigilance 
cOlnluittee ,vas the interest in and sYlnpathy for the 
prisoner, Inanifcsted by those associated to punish 
crÏ1nc. There is sOlnething in n1Ìsfortune, ,vhether 
deserved or not, ,vhich touches every generous heart. 
Here ,vere strong lllen of the ,,,"orld, n1en of thought, 
of character, nerved to the \york of punislnnent by 
threatened social anarchy, lllen deternlined to do their 
duty; and yet in ahnost every instance ,vhere the 
good lllan and the bad nlan are brought together, the 
foriller soon learns to reuard the crinles of the latter 
. 0 
\Vlth toleration. Truett, among the forelllost of 
Terry's captors, ,vas the foremost of his liberators. 
Froln advocate and defender of the accused, he, 
the stern, self-constituted instrulnent of retrihutiye 
justice, becanle the prisoner's trusted friend believing 
hilll no nlore ,vorthy of punishment than his o\vn 
brother. 
So ,vith regard to Snliley in his intorcourse ,vith 
one of the greatest villians ever hanged by a vigilauce 
cOlnnlittee. " Hetherington ,vas a nlan of great cul- 
ture," he says in his dictation, "one who ,vas cut 
out for a parson, in 111Y opinion. He had a strong 1'0- 
lio-ious under-current in his inner Inan. I kne\v hilll 
o 
very ,vena He did not deserve hanging much, and 
\vould not have been hanged in ordinary tilHes. It 
,vas a sort of lona" fiaht bet\veen hilH and Randall in 
b 0 
relation to property. They had quarreled and Hctb- 
erino-ton c0l111uitted the first insult and Randall rc- 
o 
sented it." 
Here ,ve see the inxeperienced judge, acting as coun- 
sel for the accused, pursuing unconsciously the saIne 
line of excuses as the crill1Ïnal hill1self; he had lost 
hilnself and his sense of duty in his sYlnpathy for tho 
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poor fellow. And yet Slniley ,vas ,viùe-a,vake and 
clear-headed, anù Truett ,vas far-sighted, shre\vd, and 
a close reasoner. You could not n1ake Sll1Ïley believe 
in Terry's inn0cence-Slniley prosecuted Terry-no 
Illore than you could convince r.rruett that Hethering- 
ton should not have been hanged. There ,vel'e several 
ill the cOllnnittee 'v ho thought poor little Cora's pun- 
islllHen t too severe. 
N eyer were n1en 1110re clear in their convictions; 
neyer ,vere Inen 1110re sincere, 1110re deterlnined to do 
right, Inore thoughtful, intelligent, and capable of dis- 
cerning the right. They ,vere not jurors by COll1pul- 
sion, Lut volunteers enlisted frolH an over\v hehning 
sense of necessity. They had staked everything, 
honor, property, and life itself in order to accoll1plish 
'v hat they deeilled a paran10unt obligation resting on 
theul as citizens of a ll10ral and independent COl11l11on- 
,vealth. If ,vith all these fires of patl'iotisll1 burlling 
,vithin theIn, these earnest and hone
t endeavors after 
the virtuous, the right, the true, such Inell fail com- 
pletely the InOlnent their feelings are touched, surely 
then, forcet! juryn1en of lo\ver intellect, of reaSOll yet 
1110re easily bedillnned by sophistry, picked prollliscu- 
ously froB1 the n1ercanti1e or Inechanical class, are no 
better fitted for sitting in judgll1ent upon the life of 
a fello\v-being. 
This Hetherington, \v hen tried before a jury for his 
first lnurder, \vas acquitted. Even the judge, a Cali- 
fornian judge, accustoln
d to liberating crilllÍnals, was 
so struck by the clearness of the caso that 'v hen the 
jury brought ii1 their verdict he could not hold his 
peace. . 
"N ot guilty," ,vas what they said, though \vhy they 
said it, Ly \v hat process of reasoning their consciences 
acquitted thell1 of peIjury, no one, not even they them- 
sel Yes, pretended to kno\v. "But the nlan has conl- 
lnitted J11urderf exclainled the judge, confounded at 
their \vilful stupidity. Fifteen thousand dollars, Heth- 
erington cOlnplained, this killing cost hinl. For that 
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SUUl the la\vyers persuaded the jury that Hctllcrilloton 
couldn't help it; so they let hilll go and kiU ü au- 
other lnau. 


It was an early and \vell-kno\vn luaxilu, "ad quaes- 
tionelll juris respondeant judices, ad quaestionelll facti 
respolldeant juratores," and the only basis upon \vhich 
the systeu1 cuuld rest. The judges Blight deterlnine 
the facts as ,veIl as the la\v, Lut the jurors couhl by 
no possibility detern1Ïne the la\v, for they knew noth- 
ing- about it. And yet this silnple and just rule is set 
aside or evaded in some nlanner ahllost every day. 
The jury nOlninally 111ay not pass upon the la\v, but 
iu reality they do so, in a greater or less degree, in 
every verdict rendered. In all their decisions they 
consider the penalty, \vhich they, directly, have no 
right to do, and so render their verdict as to bring the 
accused under the punislnnent deelllcd by then} lllost 
proper. They do not even restrict thetnselves to the 
la\v, but judge according to their ideas of \vhat the 
la\v should be. 
True, it is expected of the jury in a nleasure to 
u1Ïtigate the severe technical interpretation of the 
la\v by interpreting the facts according to 11101'al lav/ 
and custonl, and so telnper decision \vith the applica- 
tion of equity; but in Alnerica, juries altogether ex- 
ceed these lin1Ïts of their functiolls. 
In all cases where popular opinion pronounces the 
la\v too severe, such as capital punislul1cnt for forgery, 
for theft, for irregularities incidcntal to popular IHove- 
111Cnts, and the like, in every such case the jury is apt 
to take the la,v into its hands, judging of the la\v as 
'yell as of the facts. Indced, too often it ignores the 
facts entirely, accepts overruled evitlence or false 
hypotheses, and not bein
 aLle to n1itigate the pen- 
alty and Lring in sentence inflicting 111Ïlder punisillnent, 
it boldly and untruthfully asserts that the accu
ed 
is not guilty. Instance the usual verdict in the case 
of a legal charge of murder caused by fighting a duel. 
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How often has guilty life been spared and the in- 
nocent luade to sutler, even by our latter-day juries I 
Ho\v often Ly reason of predilection or passion have 
excessive dall1ages been a\varded, and glaring abuses 
fostered, so that the higher courts have been obliged 
to set aside outrageous yerdicts ,vith reprilnands, or 
to bolster this defunct systeul by estab1ishing rules as 
to the llleasure of dalnages, or by defining and restrict- 
ing the duties of jurors. 
This is one of the many anolnalies of the systeln. 
Maxinls say, and the law says, the judge shall deter- 
mine the la \v and the jury the facts, and this \vill be 
reiterated in legislative halls and tribunals of justice 
century after century, and all the \vhile the contrary is 
done with none of these Solons seenlingly a\vare of it. 
The oath of a juror is of little value in restricting 
him to the evidence as the foundation of his verdict. 
The lnore stupid think thenlselves so restricted, think 
thenlselves under a load of responsibility, when in 
truth it is nothing but stone-blindness that affects 
them. Perjury is a crime of hourly occurrence in our 
courts. How easily an expert lawyer nlakes a \vit- 
ness contradict hilllseif. And do we not see in al- 
most every case brought up for trial the ,vitness for 
the one side and the other flatly contradicting each 
other 1 Men's consciences are elastic. Since among 
all classes the mind is being stripped by science of its 
superstitions there is little fear of divine ,vrath for 
swearing falsely. And of allinen jurors seenl to en- 
tertain the least regard for the oath they have taken. 
Sonle there are who hold out nlanfully against the im- 
portunities of inlpatient associates, but their nlotivcs 
are. usually not directed by conscience. I do not say 
that there is nluch wilful perjury; quite the contrary. 
But ,vhat is the difference, in reality, \vhether the 
systenl fails through \vilful or unintentional perjury 1 
In this connection the qucstion arises: When the 
will of the people is against the la\v and judge that 
they have luade, how should a jury decide, according 
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to the evidence as they have S\VOI-n to do, or accúrd- 
ing to popular prejudice 1 'Ve kno\v ho\v they do 
decide in such instances. 


In every Î1nportant crill1inal case the Inore intelli- 
gent part of such citizens as are c01l1petcnt to serve 
as jurors is rejected on the ground of bias. Those 
,vho read the new8papers, ,vho keep thelnselves in- 
fOrll1cd of passing events, '\vho take an interest in the 
affairs of the cOllHllOn\vealth; those 'v ho love justice, 
,,
ho hate \vrong-doing, ,vho think, fornl opinions) and 
dare to speak their Ininds; those in fact ,vho alone 
are capable of weighing the evidence, determining the 
facts, and rendering a proper ye:rdict, are too often 
ruled out as unfit to serve. It ,,,"ould seen1 at tin1es, 
alnong a high-lninded, actiye-brained cOlnnlunity, 
that it ,vas ilnpossible to find t\velve IDen sufficiently 
stupid to lIleet the requiren1ents of those whose profes- 
sion it is to defeat the ends of justice. It ,vou]d seelll 
at tilues that recourse Blust be had to an inebriate or 
idiot asyllun for juryn1en sufficiently ignorant and 
leather-brained to satisfy the wise counsellors and 
learned judges \vho play fast and loose ,,
ith vagabonds, 
and all \vho prey upon the industrious classes. As 
John T. 1\lorse, J 1', of Boston, \vriting in the .rlmerican 
Law lleticw of July 1871 says of the jury in the 
Laura D. Fair trial, "At last, after a long period and 
careful search, a dozen TIlen \vere brought together, 
presuillably the Inost unintelligent creatures in Cali- 
fornia, so exceptionably ill1Lecile as to be unexcep- 
tionable. These \vorthies sat solen1nly in the box, 
listening to the harangues and theories of the learned 
and eloquent counsel for the accused lady, until it 
Inay be supposed that their n1ental condition becalne 
1110re confuseJ than hers ,vas represented to haye been 
at the tinle of the cOllunission of the deed of killing. 
Indeed it is not satisfactorily shown that th('y had 
ever been educated up to the con1prehension of the 
idea that to shoot a hUlnan being is really an objec- 
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tionable act. Their finding \vas only what should na- 
turally have been anticipated; and after all it \vas the 
law or the ad]ninistration thereof ,vhich insisted upon 
having such 111e11 for jurors rather than the In en 
thelTIselves, that ought justly to be held ans\verable 
for their action." 
Ho\vever this question Inay be regarded, of An1eri- 
can justice one thing can truly be said. Crill1e is 
here palnperecl beyond all precedent. A n10neyed 
crilninal is aln10st sure of acquittal at the hands of our 
honest and intelligt'ut juries. The petty poor offender 
they do not hesitate to punish for exaU1 pIe's sake. 
SYlnpathy for the criu1inal if he has a dash of heroisn1 
in hin1, or a 111a\vkish sentimentality, shields the 
shedder of blood. Our juries seen1 t
 seize on any 
pretext to save the lives of those \v ho so ruthlessly 
take the lives of others. Thus our courts are de- 
graded, society demoralized, and justice ridiculed. 
Ho\v often do \ve see the deliberate and proven mur- 
derer either ,vholly acquitted or else found guilty in 
the second degree and recomlnended to nJercy. Says 
an editor on this subject "J uries seldon1 visit the 
full penalty of the la,v on offenders, and often acquit 
those ,veIl kno\vn to bc guilty." And thus a judge: 
"In this country crime and the legal penalties seldoln 
Ineet. Too 1l1uch is made out of juries and petitions 
for pa-rdon. FroIn these evils, long allo\ved, spring 
occasional necessities for vigilance cOlnn1ittees. Hun- 
dreds of lives have been the price, in Idaho and 1\10n- 
tana, of a fe\v ,vhich escaped the la\v in California." 
It \vould seeln froln the opinions and actions of our 
la.,vyers, judges, and jurors, that courts of la\v \Yere 
establislled for the prilnary purpose of clearing crill1Î- 
nals. In al1110st every cOlnn1unity we sce for one 
prosecuting attorney in crilninal cases five 'v ho gain 
their living on the other side. This is painfully sig- 
nificant. Criule abounds. Prisons and la\v courts 
are established and lnaintained, at the cost of the peo- 
ple, to suppress crinlc. Social vultures prey upon 
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the people, and so obtain the 111eans, not only to in- 
dulge in rioting and debauchery, hut to purchase thcir 
freeåoln frotH punislllnent. 'Vith the n10ney thus 
fraudulently obtained fron1 the people, crilllÎuals Clll- 
ploy so-caned respectable la\vyers to procure their 
acquittal before tribunals like\vise established and paid 
for by the people. 
To gain an unjust cause} known to be such \vhen 
undertaken, la\vyers do not hesitate to \vilfuHy 111is- 
represent \yitnesses, distort evidence, pervert facts, 
and bring upon honest men the foulest Ï1nputations. 
To perpetrate the diabolical deed of letting loose upon 
society a hlunan hyena, one kno\vn to then1 to he 
such, they do not hesitate to pour torrents of slander- 
ous invective upon the heads of the opposing counsel, 
the ,vitnesses, ançl all \vho bar their progress in their 
infan10us purpose. And all this \vith no loss of char- 
acter or caste. A.1l is professional, and strictly in 
accordance ,vith la,v and custoln. Indeed, the attor- 
ney, it is said, does not earn his fee unless he employs 
his UtU10st skill in the cOllllnission of a crilne perhaps, 
a8 great as that for ,vhich his client is being tried. 
If the trial goes against the defence, a fe\v excep- 
tions taken carries the case to the suprenle court, ,y here 
enough of theln are usually sustained to secure a nc\v 
hearing. If the verdict is for the crin1Ínal, and unsat- 
isfactory to the public, ,vho cares 1 Vice ,vith its 
putrifying breath bellows approval, and virtue lllust 
needs stomach it. The Rosicrucian nlaxinl is applied 
of binding the ,vound and greasing the ,veapon, in th e 
hope that by SOlne syn1pathetic, lnagical reflex action 
the cause of the evil should be its cure. 
After all, the blanle attaches mostly to the systeul 
which tolerates such practice rather than to the prac- 
titioner. All la\vy('rs, judges, and court and jail offi- 
cials are supported hy the people. This is 1 )ad enough 
to beo-in ,vith. But "Then one sees half or three 
fourth
 of those so supported elnploying their tiu1e 
and talents in the prolllotion of injustice, in letting 
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loose again the cOl1lparatively fe\v crin1inals who are 
brought to trial, it becolnes abolninahle. 


The systelll of trial by jury certainly ,vas once bene- 
ficial, Lut having served its purpose it is no\v Ullneces- 
sary, and even pernicious, \v herever representatiye 
governnlent exists to offer better substitutes. Li1_e 
\var, great-Inan \vorship, despotisln, hun'"!an slavery, 
and all those savagisllls which lllany still deplore, it 
\vas a necessary stepping-stone to a tigheI' plane, to 
\vhich it no\v clings a n)er8 incuillbrance. 
In its 1110st Î1nportant revival, the system marked 
the da\vn of freedoill. In as far as the spirit of liberty 
pervaded a people, in so far the principle of trial by 
jury is found enfolded in its legal fornlS. And aln10st 
every\vhere the principle prevailed i!1 a greater or less 
degree, for despotislll is never absolute, any more than 
savagism can be fixed and cOlnplete. 
It \vould seeln that justice 11light gain much and 
lose nothing by no\v laying aside the jury system, 
and in its place let one judge hear and deterlnine petty 
cases, and three or fiye, or more if necessary, adjudi- 
cate in ll1atters of lllagnitude, \vhile greatly rcstriciing 
appeals. 
May not a judge, or a bench of judges, learned in 
the la,v, practised in the adlninistration of courts, ex- 
perienced in listening to argulllents, in \:veigLing tes- 
tilnony, and in deterlnining truth froln falsehood, rep- 
resent the people in their tribunals, and adnlinister jus- 
tice more evenly, nlorc surely, 1110re dispassionately 
than t\velve C0l111110n-place, not to say ignorant and 
inexperienced nlen, chosen indiscrilninately froln va- 
rious trades and occupations 1 
'Ve are certain to ëonle to son1e such plan sooner or 
later. Mr Forsyth says truly that "the Inachinery 
of our la\v is too conlplicated, and its \vorking too 
expensive to suit the \vants of the present age; and 
it nlust be effectually amenJed, or it \vill run tl1e risk 
of being rudely overthrO\Vll." For as in 111cchallics 
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the sinlpler the nlachine the less liability to derano'e- 
mellt, HO in goverlunellt, the ft'",.er the la\vs the l
ss 
the inertia and friction in courts of justice, and the 
less the eyils to society. 
The responsibility is too great, 80111e say, to entrust 
to so fe\v. But surely it i
 not in llulubers that jus- 
tice is found. Besides, the purity of the court can as 
,veIl be guarded ,vhen under the sole direction of 
cOlnpetent judges, aye, and IHU('h hetter. than \vhen 
ci vilians atteInpt to interfere. King Alfred used to 
hang judges for false judglnent; are the people of our 
republic less potent than King Alfred 
 
The la,v in every trial pre-supposes controycrsy, ànd 
lnen of average intelligence can deternlÍlle IHost facts 
as ,veIl as the astute. But can they do so better 1 
Forsyth contends that they can. " No llliud feels 
the force of technicalities," he says, "so strongly a
 
that of a lawyer. It is the 111ystery of his craft, 
\vhich he has taken luuch pains to learn and ,,"'hich he 
is seldolll averse to exercise. He is apt to becon1e 
the slave of forIns, and to illustrate the truth of the 
old 111axinl, 'qui hæret in litera hæret in êortice.')) 
One can easily understand ho,y a nlind Inay be en- 
slave.d by educatiug and drilliug it in forins and tech- 
nicalities, but that brain l11Ust be "Teak indeed which, 
once educated in the intricacies of the la\v, cannot 
cOluprehend and detern1Îne facts. Such i
 not the 
talent intelligent cOHHl1unities place upon their judicial 
benches. 
The lo\vest average of such judge
 coulJ hardly be 
inferior to the ordinary jury. T,vclye Bleu, the 
thicker their heads the better, are taken fronl their 
farins and frolll their lllerchandise, and placed upon 
the judgll1ent-seat. What can they do that COlllpetent 
paid judges cannot do better? Unaccustolned to the 
\veighing of evidence or to logical sequ
nccs, t
ley are 
easily s,vayed by frothy appeals to theIr pa

lons or 
prejudices, and in the hands of skilful la\vyers are of 
all others the greatest bar to correct decisions. 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 20 
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The recognition of their incapacity lies in the cu
- 
tom of the judge to review for thenl in plain language 
the evidence anù explain the application of the law ttt 
the case. The jury, after all, is but a srnaller edition 
of the popular tribunal ,vhich jurists so strongly con- 
demn, only in many instances it is n1uch ,vorse, doing 
deeds \vhich \vould put to the blush any \vestern 
frontier lynch court. 'Vhat justice n1Ïght Socrates 
expect before a jury of five hundred and fifty-seven 
Athenian citizens, ,vhose kno,vledge he had ilnpugned 
and ,vhose folly he had reproyed? Such juries are 
simply Inobs. If I aU1 guilty, try Hle before a jury; 
if innocent, before a judge. 
The systenl scenlS unjust, also, in that it exacts 
froln'the citizen a service ,vithout adequate compen- 
sation. As ,veIl n1Îght the state take property ,vith- 
out paying for it, as to take the tilHe of the citizens, 
paying them for only a tenth of its value. But, say 
the supporters of this systeuI, \vill not the unselfish 
and patriotic citizen cheerfully and gratuitously render 
his neighLor that service which be is liable at any tinle 
to be obliged to ask at his hand? No; wl1y should 
ho? President, legislators, judges, soldiers, are all 
necessary, and lllight as equitably be a.sked to serve 
,vithout pay. There is no reason why any person 
should serve the country in one capacity 1110re than in 
another ,vithout just cOlnpensation. The pittance 
awarded first-class citizens by the la\v is no COlnpen- 
sat ion for tilHe taken frolH their business; and yet 
even this is often a heavy burden to litigants. J us- 
tice should be absolutely free; and the nlo
t efficient 
and econon1Îcal plan wou]cl be adn1Ìnistration Ly judges 
alone, ,vhich ,vould greatly sinIplify as well as cheapen 
court procedure. 
It Blust be adll1Ìttcd that reforlnatioll ûlnbracing 
the excision of the jury systel1
 lllust also extend to 
other branches of tho adnlÏllistration of justice. Thi8 
involves the question in ho\v far the purity of the 
bench can be assured by higher pay, life-tenure of office, 
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and other Ineasures. Whether the popu]ar election 
for terul-tellurc be retained or not, the election systclll 
necJ8 above aU to be refornled, for herein lies the root 
of all adll1Ïnistrative ills. So long as a lo,v fOl'eio'll 
ralJble, and the ignorant and vicious SCUlll of the pop- 
ulation, '\vith little or no tangible interest in the COID- 
Inunity, are perlnitted under the leadership of unscru- 
pulous and scheming politicians to control our ballots 
by their creatures, so long ,viII corruption reign in 
judicial as "Tell as political circles. 
A purified constituency \vill produce able and up- 
right judges, to \VhOnl can be safely entru
tetl the 
entire responsibility hitherto shared with lllO!.'e inl- 
Iuediate representatives of the people. The advantage 
of a jury COlllposcd of such official professionals \\
ill 
lie not alone in their special training and experience, 
but in their being, lllore than ordinary jurors,account- 
ably responsible to the public for acts and decisions; 
subject to daily criticisHls by ]ynx-eyed rivals and 
party press, and liable to indictlncnt anù disgrace and 
other pUllishlnent. The dignity and isolatiol1. of tlleir 
office, nloreover, exposes thenl less to those luaudlin 
and baueful syrnpathies, and other objectionable in- 
fluences, ,vhich sway the average jurYlllan. 
Man ill his proximate relations is llot \vholly fit to 
judge his fellow-In an. He cannot do it fairly, dispa
- 
siollately. He Inust first beconle SOll1e\vhat of a 111a- 
ch ine, 11lUSt go by the book, lnust acquire full control 
of tIle syn1pathies and feelings of hunlanitr, and exer- 
cise Inainly his reasoning faculties, regarding guilt in 
the abstract, in its effect on society, \veighing calnlly 
the plea of individual or circulllstantial extenuation. 
He Inust be blind to partiality, yet not ,vhol1r 
o to 
pity and benevolence. The Inother ,vho COIUlluts a 
crinle for a starving or illj ufl'd child should not be 
punished in the sanle deQ'ree as the professional ('riln- 
inal. The youthful cuìí)rit IHUSt be reclailued, not 
cast forth n1Ïdst hardened offenders. CrÍIne is a poison 
to be rCllloved fran1 the body politic not by cruel ex- 
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cision alone. The judge should weigh, althoug
1 dis- 
passionately, the fathornless depth of man's love and 
hate, his ignorance and environment, his weakness and 
temptation. Above the letter of the law should pre- 
vail the spirit of the law; above adamantine justice, 
equity. 



CH
-\PTER XIII. 


MONUOLIANISM IN A1\lERICA. 


\Vhen the multitude hate a ma.n, it is necessary to examine into the caMe. 
When the multitude like a man, it is necessary to examine into the case. 
-ConJìlciu.s. 


AT first it was regarded as a novelty, and lllost 
anI using to the curious Californians, the con1Ïng of the 
Asiatic. He added picturesqueness to the population. 
With Greek, Turk, and Egyptian, African, Indian, 
and Kanaka, all perambulating the streets and \vau- 
dering about the lnining districts, the fresh-itnported 
and cleanly scraped Chinalnan, \vith his half-shaven 
bead, his long braided queue, his oblique ahnond eyes, 
his catgut voice; his plain blue frock, or, if a Ulan of 
consequence, arrayed in a flashy silk tunic, \vith red 
sash, clean white stockings, and sbining satin and 
wooden shoes, followed by a sleek little Inarketable 
wife \vith silver anklets and other jingling ornanlents, 
and perhaps a den1Ï-John or two-it was quite amus- 
ing to see thenl here and there and everywhere, and 
to sho,v then1 to strangers as one of the 111any unique 
features California could boast. It put one quite in 
good hUlllor with one's self to watch thClll \vaddling 
under the springy pole sustaining at either end a huge 
and heavily-laden basket; it made one quite feel one's 
superiority to see these queer little specÏ1nens of pet- 
rified progress, to listen to their high-keyed strains <?f 
feline conversation, and notice all their cunning curI- 
osity and barbaric artlessness. It ,vas easy to distin- 
guish the new-conler froln the old resident. The 
former appeared at first lost in amazenlcnt, be,vildercd, 
stunned by the strange sights; then a
 his senses 
(:<<y' l ) 
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lowly came to him, he lllanifested the greatest curi- 
osity at everything that met his view, eager ,vithal to 
know the meaning of things. The latter assumed an 
air of sedate superiority, as if familiar with San Fran- 
cisco scenes froln childhood. Yonder is an ancient-- 
not Inany such are seen-with white hairs scattered 
over the chin, and covering the squint of the obtuse- 
angled eyes a pair of enornlOUS spectacles, ugly beyond 
the power of ,vords to express, These varieties Iningle 
with other varieties of different origin and lnanufac- 
ture, giving color and udor to new compositions. 
The sill1ilarity in dress, and the want of beard, give 
them to inexperienced eyes a sameness of appearance, 
as if they had al1 been cast in one nlould. This re- 
nlark has also been applied to the Indian, ,vhose re- 
selnblance to the celestial has been the frequent theme 
of travellers and scientists. It does not appear that 
the red luan is flattered by the cOlnparison, to judge 
from the abuse he is so ready to lavish on his rival. 
It is related that when John Young was once taking 
SOllIe 1110nkeys to the lnuseunl at Salt Lake City. 
several Reno sayages approached and exalnined them 
with characteristic gravity. Young asked them if 
they kne\v what they were. The chief looked up as 
if surprised at the sÏ1nplicity of the question, and re- 
plied, "0, yes, me kno,v ,veIl; China pappoose I" 
This may not be 'fair to the celestial urchins, who 
are really attractive and intelligent in eyes and features. 
With increasing years they retain a certain simplicity 
of expression, a childlike innocence, and a ready smile, 
which becolnes somewhat spaslnodic if forced into a 
laugh; but a characteristic and repulsive stolidity and 
unconcern settle upon then), as if the bright, unsophis- 
ticated Inind had been rude1y cranlped within the 
llarro\v compass of bigoted custon1 and hopeless bond- 
age before it had gained tilne to develop. They stand 
hefore us no,v, a rnixture of the child, the slave, and 
the sphinx. The eye in particular is cold, meaning- 
less, yet cunning in expression, and with a European 
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growth o
 hair tl
e lo\v forehead wo
]d probably in- 
crease thIS repulsIve f
ature. IntellIgent Chinalnell 
have with frequent intercourse caught a glcalll of 
Caucasian anill1ation, but the ahllost slavish quietude 
of gait and luanneI' is never laiù aside. 
ian'y, espe- 
cially alllong the better class, can be tern1ed good- 
looking, even by a fastidious European. 
They are shorter than Alnericans, and le
s 111uscular, 
but possesseå of considerable endurance. The,volnell 
are proportionately lo\vcl' in staturc, and IDore squat 
c)f build. The 1l1onutollY of figure is increased by the 
conservative dark blue dress, \vhich adds neither to 
stature nor to grace. 
The laborers so frequently seen in our streets have 
Blade us fau1Íliar \vith the wide cotton trousers, barely 
reaching to the ankle; the equally \vide and shape- 
less blouse 'v hich tern1Ïnates above the knee, fits close 
around the neck, unprotected by any collar, and over- 
laps about four inches in front, \vhere it is fastened 
\vith loops and slnall brass button:.;. The sleeve ,vid- 
ens gradually fronl the shoulder and reaches below 
the hand, but is rolled up above the \vrist by the 
\VOrklllan, or secured by a plaited rush cuff The 
\vhite underclothing of Canton flannel or cotton falls 
over the trouHers and gleallls belo\v the blouse. In 
cold weather a sleeveless, quilted jacket, SOIllewhat 
shorter than the blouse, is \vorn as an overcoat, or 
the quilted blouse is used. 
The rich dress of the ,vealthy is of flo,very silk and 
fine cassilnere, \vith less anlplitude, and unrolled 
sleeves; the trousers, of equally rich material and 
often of gray color, are gathered and tied at the 
ankle. This strange costulne does not altogether de- 
tract frolH the dignity, \vhich, added to a polite Inan- 
ner, rf\adily distinauishes the upper classes, \vhence 
the vu]O'ar arc ha
r('d b y a rigid exclusiveness. A 
h < 
further indication of high caste is the long fin
cr- 
nails ,vith \vhich llulllual13Lor can have no connection. 
A'lo\v {'loth 
hoe, ,yith its \vhite band of pig-skin 
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round the sole, and its frequently ell1broiòered cover, 
forms a neat foot-dress for all seasons. The sole is of 
,vood, cork, or layers of felt, or paper, the final layer 
being leather. It is about three quarters of an inch 
in thickness, follo,vs the outline of the foot, is devoid 
of heel, and tapers S01l1e,vhat at the toe, as it turns 
slightly upward. A loose, white, shapeless stocking 
protruding at the instep, is ,vorn by the to,vn-folk. 
The 11l0st C01l11110n hat is the black or gray Anleri- 
can felt, \vith straight rilll and lo,v flat cro\vn; but 
field laborers use a \vide ullibrella-shaped structure 
of split balnboo, or rushes, gathering into a cone. 
Occasionally 1l1ay be seen a short felt hat \vith the 
rill1 turned vertically up, even with the rounded 
('rOWll. The wealthy ,veal' a close fitting, stiff skull- 
('ap, without rim, surlllounted by a bulb, the color of 
which is regulated by the rank of the wearer. 
Women use the blouse and trousers, but of greater 
alnplitude. The plain-colured silken under-robe of 
the fen1ale of higher degree, has a narro'v elllbroidery 
at the bOttOlll \vhich touches the feet, and over this a 
shorter satin skirt, entirely covered ,vith fine enlbroi- 
dery. The waist is ofien bound by a silk sash, with 
trailing ends. 
It is the ambition of parents to achieve social Î1u- 
portance, as indicated particularly by the size into 
which they can afford to COlnprf\SS the feet of their 
girls, in order to render thelH as helpless as possible, 
fit only for a wealthy husband. In early childhood 
the four slnall toes are folded against the sale, so as 
to grow into it, leaving the big toe to fornl a part of 
an elongated shrunken hoof of SOlne three inches, 
which results frolli the treatllieut. The pain at first 
is severe; and though suftering in due tilne disappears, 
the gait always renlaiÐs tottering. The Canton 
river 'VOlnen in America are not 1l1arked with this 
index of gentility, but inJitate the gait by using a 
rounded 801e which tapers at the toe. 
Their neck is bare and unadorned, like that of the 
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Inen, but the wrists and ankles are clasped by ivory 
or other rings. Ear-rings are also ,voru; but the rest 
of the je,velry is reserved for the hair; and the silk 
kerchief, ,vhich constitutes the only head-dress, is 
seldon1 allo,ved to hide the artistic rings and knot
 
into \v hich nlarried 'VOlnen arrange their back hair, 
with the aid of gold bodkins, ribbands, and wax, sur- 
lllounting the ,vhole ,vith artificial flo,vers. Gir]
 
wear plaits. 1"he face is cunningly enaillelled, red- 
tinged lips and cheeks, and the evident artifice is not 
unattractive. The fan, also carried by lllen of quality, 
is never absent. 
The circulllscribed taste for finery finds a broader 
field in the child, on 'VhOlll the Blother lavishes color, 
bracelets, bells, and ribbands in profusion. 
Most striking is the shaven head of the llleJl with 
the queue dangling obtrusively to the heels. There 
is no religious significance in this, for it is lllerely an 
innovation of the Tartar conquerors, forceù upon the 
people ill the n1Îddle of the 17th century. Great 
was the struggle to Inaintain the long heavy locks 
,vhich prior to their subjugation they often gathered 
into a knot upon the cro,vn; but gradually they bc- 
caine resigned to the innovation, and that \vhich ,vas 
once the synlbol of enslavelnent becanle the 11lost 
cherished appendage of their dress: so llluch so that 
the loss of it is considered a disgrace, aud fe,v can 
even bear to coil it up, although it is often in the ,yay 
\vhile working. J\Iany ,vould be glad to adopt our 
fashion, but prejudice is too strong even for the 
religious con vert. 
The Eno'lish O'overnnlent at Hono' Kong took ad- 
b 
 
 
 
vantage of this Teeling to punish culprits ,vith lo
's of 
queue in addition to Ï1nprisolunent; and this I.ueasure 
was also adopted at San Francisco in 1876, a
ter a 
failure to introduce it in 1873. The vif'tÏ1ns shrIeked 
,vith horror at the sacrileae, and never recovered their 
forn1er self-respect-in tl
s displaying the quality of a 
manufactured conscience. 
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Whatever neglect the body luay suffer, the head 
receives frequent and religious care, as luay be judged 
froln the large nUlnber of barber signs displayed in 
their quarter. Here we have, instead of the striped 
pole of the ancient blood-letters, a green fralne with 
four legs, each tipped with a red ball, in ilnitation of 
their ,vashstands. The shop is generally a baselnent 
rOOln, furnished with a stool for the victin1, a wash- 
stand before it, and a bench for \vaiting custolners. 
Every part of the skin above the shoulders is \vashed 
in ,varin water, without soap, and shaved, all except 
the slnall patch on the cro\vn \v here the queue is 
rooted; for, until the youth attains the 11lagic age of 
forty, he is not supposed to cultivate a lllustache and 
goatee, which by that tilne ll1ay be induced to struggle 
into existence. As for \v hiskers, they are never seen, 
even on the rare individual \vho happens to possess 
indications of a crop. After scraping, polishing, and 
carefully inspecting the skin, the barber trilns the 
eyelashes, tinting then1 at tin1es, anù probes, shaves. 
and scrapes the ears, nose, and tongue. Still greater 
attention is given to c0111bing, cleansing, oiling, and 
inter-plaiting the queue with a long silk tassel. Th(, 
Chinanlan issues refreshed in spirit, and confi rined in 
his hopes of heaven. The abolition of the queue 
would be a great stride to\vard breaking the barrier 
of Chinese conservatisn1, and of openiug the way for 
western civilization. 
The care giveil to the head is by no lneans extended 
to the body, although the dress indicates neatness. 
Among the Chinese in San Francisco there has not 
been found a sufficient nUlllber to support a single 
bath-house; one \vhich was opened by a rash specula- 
tor had to close its doors. N or are the accoll11noda- 
tionH of the lodging -houses of a character to aJn1it 
even of a sponge bath. 
The favorable llnpreRsion nlade at the first by the 
China hoys, as they ,vere cancd, ,vas not destined to 
last. I f John was Inild-n13nnered, he \yas also artful 
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and insinuating. Although he ,vas so inoffensive, so 
unobtrusive and retiring, yet he \vas Soull founù to 
be no less positive than he was exclusive. To IllS 
uni q ue dress and custOlllS he had clun o ' so 10110' that 
. ü ö 
he could not in a lllOluent shake thenl off The pro 
 
gress \v hich t\VO thousand :years ago \vas arrested in 
hillt, n1adc frigid by the ghosts of his o"rn conjuring, 
could not be iUllllediately thawed even by a Californian 
sun. There ,vas in hilll no sentiulent or synlpathy 
that christianity could reach. Offer hilll \vhat \ve 
Hlost highly prize, he had better. Our clothe...; ,vere 
bungling beside his. In eating, what is the use of 
so luuch clatter of knives and forks,\vhen chop-sticks 
ans\ver every purpose? Offer hill1 our alphabet, and 
he sho\vs us one his forefathers used \vhen ours \vere 
yet savages. Offer hinl our religion, our God, our 
heaven, he has scores of his O\Vll lllallufacture better 
and cheaper. Ofter hinl silver and gold, and there 
you touch hin1; that is his only vulnerable point. 
With the sudden arrcsting of his Inaterial progress, 
his n1Índ like,vise seelllS to have becolne fQssilizcd. 
But not so his passions. Or if they ,vere brought to 
a pause, it was after being thoroughly roused. For 
such unruffled out\vardncss when at rest, John has a 
HlOst ungovernable teulper \vhen Rtirrc(l. lOU 111a.r 
call it courage or desperation, but \v hen once C0111- 
nlÏtted, he cares no 1110re for his life than you for 
your little finger. He will not ,villingly rush into 
danger; in fact he \vill go far out of his ,yay to 
avoid it. but once elltauH le d there is no tiO'er 1110re 
, ;::, ü 
say-age. It is ,vhen ]}{ì has given up an hope that he 
is strongest. 
vVe Ìike things because they ar<' ne,,,,; the China- 
luan likes thenl because they arc old. Water when 
immersed in sulphurous acid ,vin freezl
 if thrown on 
a hot iron plate. So ,vith the Asiatic, coated by the 
unwa verina custOlllS of centuries, \v hen suddenly 
ü 
thrown into the furnace fire of the Californian Infecno. 
His traditions froze to hinl all the closf.r. Change 
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might be the only fixed phenomenon of the universe; 
it might apply to 1110untains, and seas, and planets, 
but the word had no significance fur John. Like onl- 
niscience, he is unchangeable. 
N either have the Chinese been fortunate in convert- 
ing Aillerica. Though they brought hither their 
gods, and erected teulples, our priests \vere obdurate, 
and our people profane. Hard \vere our hearts, into 
which the truths of their ancient culture and their 
blessed religion would not sink. Our hoodlums made 
Inartyrs of sonle of theIn, or at least mince-meat; lllany 
of them we reviled, and S0111e we crucified. 
1'he Asiatic olfactory organs were early educated 
to snlells repugnant tu the uninitiated; and the Chi- 
Ilese culinary and tonsorial arts, the chop-sticks exer- 
cise, and the vern1Ïn-hunting, as witnessed from the 
side\valk, to say nothing of the winning wiles of cat- 
voiced sirens, by \v hich were enticed fron1 the paths 
of virtue the noble hod-carrier, the restaurant cook and 
the sailor, and the thick, putrid atlnosphere which 
issued froIl1 opiuln and gambling dens-these and like 
infelicities turned the European stonlach. 
And Inost unkind of all, Illost ungrateful, 1110st dia- 
bolical, John would not become 3 Melican nlan. Af- 
ter all the ad vantages given hiln to cease his swinish- 
ness, and rise to the dignity of a n1em ber of this 
greatest of cOlnu10n\vealths, to become the first of 
created things under the first of creators, an American 
citizen, a voter, \vith the privilege to manipulate pri- 
DIaries, to 
tuff ballot-boxes, to fight and get drunk 
gratis at elections, to dodge his taxes, and swear big 
round Christian oaths; aye, and with the privilege 
even of holding office, \vith all its glorious honors and 
perquisites, such as bestowing favors and granting 
contracts, half the proceeds frOin \v hich by SOllle mys- 
terious process should find their ,yay into his o\vn 
pocket; and accepting bribes, and punishing all honest 
effort n1ade for the good of the country-as he declined 
all these blessings and privileges, the great AUIerican 
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heart became estranged from its Asiatic brother, and 
we cursed hÏIn. 
N O\V, John luight go to the devil; nay, he nlust go 
there. It becall1e the iU1mediate duty of every An1er- 
ican citizen to send hiln there. Sunday-schuol teachers 
lllight lnake an angel of him if they liked, and give 
hiln wings; there was no special 0 bj ection to that; 
but out and a,vay, any whither, John lllust go; for in 
California he had sinned unpardonably, he ,vould 
not be a voter. He ,vould not spend his llloney drink- 
ing bad ,vhiskey; opiuln ,vas good enough for hinl. 
Horse-racing, n1idnight roarings, faro, Blonte, poker, 
or seven up, he did not care to cultivate, preferring the 
old gambling gan1es his Jnother taught hin1 while yet 
a little boy in China. A half-century of steady 
cursing confiruls the habit. 
The Ininers ,vere the first to see that John would 
not do for AUlerica. For a tinle the Asiatic \vas a 
favorite along the foothills as in the cities. He used 
to build his little hut under the bank do,vn by the 
stream, a,vay froll1 the rude noise of the calnp, and at 
a respectful distance from the six-foot-four lnen from 
Kentucky and l\Iissouri. Seeing the l\lelican nlen go 
forth to prospect, he, too, sought the ravines and upper 
forks of the streaU1S which drained the Sierra slopes; 
and being as artless as he ,vas innocent in those days, 
whenever he was successful he did not hesitate to dis- 
play the results of his good fortune to his big brother 
of the free and great republic. But 'v hen told to 
leave the rich digging which he had found; ,vhen he 
sa\v outstretched froln the brawny Tennesseean's fist 
a mighty finger, pointing away frol11 his claiul toward 
the old ,vorked-out bars and river banks belo,v, and 
heard the classic ejaculations, "Git I "\T aUlouse I Go I " 
then the single heart becanle t,venty, and the single 
eye saw divers \vays, and John gre',," sly and cunning, 
and thenceforth ,vould not tell his great-souled brother 
all he knew. The Ulore the ,vestern border nlan 
abused the Asiatic, the more he hated hinl; and 
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thenceforth to this day John has scarcely had a friend 
in this all-elubracing republic. 
In 1860 caIne fronl Japan distinguished visitors; 
and in truth it lnade the goùs on high Olynlpus laugh 
to see these so lately '\vhite-skinned growlers toasting 
themselves drunk at public expense over Asia's latest 
sent, and all because they were not laborers ,vho 
,vould interfere ,vith the rights of our European Inas- 
terse It was well to honor these great ones of Asia; 
and yet the gods did laugh I Were not these very 
islander-,vorshippers grinding their neighbors of the 
Inainland day by day into the very dust, stoning then) 
in the street, dogging theni in legislative halls, and 
cutting their tails in court, and all because they were 
poor, and the uncoulbed voters froni Europe demanded 
it? To the naked eye there is little in point of 111erit 
to distinguish bet,veen these men of Asia. One is a 
lle,ver convert than the other; one ,veal'S the hair 
Inixed ,vith silk in a long pendant braid, the other 
docks the ,veIl-greased tail and points the stub for- 
,vard; one shaves all but the crown, while the other 
shaves the crown and nothing else; one ,veal'S '\vooden- 
soled shoes, the other sandals. Surely these grave 
distinctions should be sufficient to satisfy reasonable 
gods why l11en display worshipful affection for one 
copper-colored Asiatic and such diabolical hatred for 
another. 


A visitor to San Francisco's Chinatown feels as if 
he had been suddenly transferred to another land. 
Yet he finds no pagodas ,vith curved eaves and nUluber- 
less stories, no oriental palaces with gardens and cool- 
ing f()untains, no picturesque banI boo huts with 
trailing vines, but only a series of dingy brick build- 
ings in Anleri
an style, ll1ingled here and there ,vith 
SOHle old-fashioned franle house, but the whole bears, 
nevertheless, an outlandish look. Balconies abound, 
runnin
 either the whole lenO'th of the house, or 
o 0 
appearing in detached fragluents at the windows on 
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different stories. They are frequently of a CIUlllSY 
construction, like coops, and ùisfigure the buildintrs 
,vith their superstructures of boards and trellis- \vo
k 
serving for pantries, and \vith their lines and pole
 
\v hereon dilapidated garlllcnts are fluttering. 
.rheir 
chief U5e, ho\vever, is for holding plants, which relievp 
the dingy exterior ,vith streaks of Lright green, shed 
illuluillatiug rays of beauty, and refresh the stale at- 
nlo
phere. They fornl the sole adornlncnt of the 
,vindo\vs, ,vhose curtains are the incrustated dust, 
draped in cobwebs and red paper charlns. Many 
doors and ,vindows, even in the upper stories, are pro- 
tected on the outside \vith heavy ,vooden bars, forUl- 
ing souyenirs of the oft-threatening outbreaks against 
the occupants. Huge and tiny signboards, all length 
and no breadth, \vith vertical inscriptions in red, 
black, or gold, on red or green, \vhite or black ground. 
flaunt their Inoral and florid titles in all directions. 
()ften the board cOIllbines all the colors of the rain- 
b(HY, as ,veIl as fret-,vork, and is surUloulltcd by a 
canopy of red cloth. Every house in Dupont street, 
the central artery of this network of l\Iongolian veins, 
bears a llunlber of these signs, indicating one continu- 
ous line of stores and ,vorkshops, whence issue the 
blo,vs of hanllllers, the rasp of files, the click of se,v- 
iug -Iuachines, to Iningle ,vith the tranlp of fpet. The 
fountain-head of ,vealth and center of trade lie in Sac- 
ralnentü and COllnnercial streets, which are aln10st 
entirely occupied by the stores and offices of ,vholesa]e 
lue:rchants, guarded by strong iron doors in green and 
black. The approaches are clean, and the interior 
,vood ,york has generally a yello,v grained surface. 
Huge piles of rice bags and tea chests fill one side of 
the store, \v hile the others are covered ,vith pigeon- 
holes and dra,vers containing silks, drugs, fancy goods, 
and salllples. On one side of the entrance stretches 
a counter. behind ,vhich is seated a I1unlber of clerks 
in slnall; dark blue caps, \vith a red button in the 
crown, \vho reO'ard thz visitor ,vith caIrn indifference. 
;:"'I 
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\\T hile near the window, behind a red and green railing, 
is the book-keeper, busily painting hieroglyphics with 
his nimble brush. Nunlbers of loungers occupy the 
benches outside the counter, and chat or gaze ,vith 
p1acid contentment on the scene before thenl. The 
retail stores are nearly all in Dupont street, and no- 
ticeable by their motley display in the windo\v (,f 
\v hite-soled slippers, OpiUITI and tobacco pipes, donl- 
iuoes and Inarkers, china\vare, frOIH Sillall tea bowls 
to stately Yases, dolls, and ilnages of fat-bellied gods 
and draped babies, charms, shaIn je,velry, fans, J apan- 
pse ware and cabinets, artificial bouquets illulninateJ 
,vith tinsel and set with inlages, and other strange 
giulcracks. The pigeon-holes \vithin are closely filled 
\vith packages ill curiously figured characters. SOllle- 
tinles an entre sol is to be seen, ,vith a crowd of busy 
\VOrkUlen, while below sit the usualloullgers, Iningling 
their tobacco silloke ,vith the \v hiffs of the equally 
languid Inen behind the counter. Froln an adjoining 
Htore COlnes an unintern1Ïttiug click, and \vithil1 are a 
(lozen Chinalnell in dark hlue hahi]inlents bending each 
over a sH\ving Jllachine, and turning out in rapid suc- 
('ession overalls and slop goods, shirts and enlbroidery, 
a ,york at ,vhich they have 8urpassed the white Inother, 
encuillbered ,vith her troop of children, and are out- 
stripping her delicate daughters. A little beyond is 
a cigar factory, still 1110re cranl1ned \vith a busy cro,vd, 
\v hich, seated at a long table, roll soothing Habanas 
for raving anti-coolie IHen. On the opposite side are 
several tinsIniths, doing a large business not only for 
their o\vn people, but for those enterprising white Incn 
"Tho always seek the cheapest Jllarket. Here and 
there a ,vatchlnaker occupies a portion of a store, and 
finds good enlploYlllent in nlending alarnl clocks for 
laborC'rs, or ,vatches for departing lniners. 
At the entrance to a lodging-house a cobbler has 
installed hiIl1self with a stool and SOlne iInplements, 
and is bending over his horn spectacles, intent on a 
boot of suspiciously ,vhite-foot dimensions. Just out- 
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siùe, a fruit vender has erected his stan, glad, perhaps, 
to pay a rental for the privilege of o1structiug tIle 
lUl1TO\V side\valk. The fruit is divided into tiny lots; 
leaves are rolled into cornucopias to hold a n1Ïxture 
of fig cake, aln101Hl, and l11elon, all cut into the slnall- 
est of slices. Dried fruits of uninviting aspect and 
strange appearance fill various con1partlnents; greasy 
cakes in yello\v papers and of rancid taste lTIingle with 
buns and confectionery in to\vering pyramids. 
 ear 
by stands a cro\vd, entranced by the celestial strains 
o( t\vanging guitars and clashing cYlnbals, \vhich issue 
fron1 a gaudy building in front of them. The façade 
is painted in in1Ïtation of gray-streaked Dlarble, \vhich 

inks in a bright green to\vard the upper story, and is 
covered with arabesque decoration here and there, 
surn10unted by a gaudy cornice. It has t\VO long lo\v 
balconies of \vood, \vith railing in red and green, and 
\vith innumerable fringes and fret-\vork in a luedley 
of colors. Fanciful lanterns of paper and. of figured 
glass, round and octangular, hang froln the blue ceil- 
ings of the balconies, while the floors are set \vith 
long-leaved plants and d\varfed trees. Some of the 
\vindows have stained glass, and one in the center is 
circular. This is one of the half dozen good restau- 
rants in the quarter, doubly interesting froln the fact 
that they are the only buildings of a true Chinese as- 
pect, forlning a most agreeable break in the 111011otonous 
dingyness around. The lo\ver story is usell as a store 
for the sale of crockery and dried, preserved, and 
cooked articles of food. The regular provision stores 
are lTIet \vith at frequent intervals along the street, 
appealing to eyes and nuse \vith squalid stalls anJ 
half putrified delicacies; disjointeJ pieces of Ineats are 
cast in all directions, and suspicious looking carca

es 
of sn10kcd pig dangle from the hooks. Pigeon-holes 
and stands are filled ,vith fresh, salted, and prepared 
vegetables, fish, and fruits; while a role of poles and 
strings in the ceiling support dried fowl, roots, and 
flitches of bacon. 
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Every now and then a papered and lighted passage 
may be seen, turning off at an angle, and with a 
watchn1an at the entrance. They are approaches to 
the notorious galnbling dens froil1 \vhich Caucasians 
have long since been excluded, o\ving to race antipa- 
thy and fear of denouncelnent. Almost side by side 
of thenl are \vorkshops \vhere there is no cessation of 
toil even on the Sabbath, and \vhere Chin
).lllen may 
be Reen manufacturing boots and shoes or cigars, or 
bending 10\v over their sewing machines, with backs 
that never tire. 
The side\valks teem \vith life, particularly in the 
evening, when the \vorkmen flock in from factories 
and shops, and on Sundays, when the outlying 
l\Iongol settlelnents contribute their quota to anluse- 
ment-seekers and market-folk. It is then that the 
celestial cuticle most expands and adds to the odorif- 
erous Inedley of burning sandal-\vood and singed pig, 
of n1uch-used gutters and reeking cellars. Despite 
the throng the order is adlnirable, and the ahnond- 
eyed glide noiselessly along in their peculiar single 
file, \vinding in and out between stalls and lookers-on. 
or, stopping occasionally to listen to the falsetto which 
\vails to the t\vang of the guitar from the attic, or to 
the din of the orchestra from the theatre. With 
these vie the yells of the cake and nut pedlars, pro- 
claiming the excellence of their \vares, which for 
greater effect are sto\ved in a glaring red toy junk, 
illuminated fore and aft. Occasionally a rival shouter 
flits past with a board on his head, supporting a lot 
of tin cups \vith nondescript delectable compounds. 
Scarcely less cro\vded are the by-streets, \vhere tl
e 
roofs \va ye \vith sho\vy linen, and \vhere the sky is 
ahnost hidden by clouds of laundry-stuff; but all are 
hurrying along, for no sho\v-\vindows, no illull1Ïnatld 
restaurants, allure them. The 1110st noticeable feature 
is, perhaps, the \vell-known sign of \vashing and iron- 
ing, painted in red letters on white ground, evidently 
by SOHle Chinese artist, to judge fronl tl
e wavy out. 
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line of the ...etters, and the precedence accorded to 
SOI11e among theIn, which rise above the level of the 
rest. A gust of ,vind COlnes laden ,vith the peculiar 
odor of a 
Iongollaulldr.r; a n1Íngling of vapors frolH 
drying clothes, wasted opiull1, and singed linen. The 
interior has a tinge of the oriental in its bronzed 
figures, robed in short flo,,
ing drawers, and over thenl 
a ,vide blouse, both of spotless whIte cotton, an ad- 
vertiS8tl1ent of their craft. Some are spouting a fine 
rain upon the petticoats before them, others are busily 
passing and repassing the irons which have been 
heated on the stove in the center of the rOOln, ,yhile 
a few idlers who probably forJn a part of the night 
gang of the scrubbing brigade, are smoking in drean1Y 
indolence. 
At short intervals in the lane a gap invites into a 
labyrinth of alleys blocked by superstructures, frail 
corridors of ,vood which run along the upper stories, 
and forln an elevated thoroughfare, after the fashion 
of Chinese cities, while the ground beneath is bur- 
rowed into a Inaze of cellar habitations. You ehrink 
fron1 one slimy, greasy wall only to encounter its 
neighbor; you step hurriedly off the rotten plank, 
spurting its mire, only to land in a cesspool; sleek rats 
cross lazily before you; puffs of fetor greet you frolH 
every opening; unhinged doors disclose rickety stair- 
ways to squalid lodgings, or disn1al entrances to fetid 
cellars. Here, in Bartlett alley, the thieves and 
ragpickers hold their sessions; further on, in Stout 
alley, bedizened females beckon to the visitors frolH 
the square port-hole. The sn10ke froll1 kitchen fires 
at the doors spread a haze around, as if to din} the 
glare of vice and sharne. 
You gaze at the lnass of humanity, you think of 
the narro,v lin1its of the quarter, and rou are puzzleJ 
to know how and where it lives. But John has 
thoroughly studied the econon1Y of space, and ,yorked 
hard on the problenl of cOlllpressing the largest l1UlTI- 
ber into the smallest compass, N othing i
 ,vasted. 
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Every nook, from garret to cellar, which can by any 
possible n1eans be made to receive the body of a 111an, 
is made available. Every breath of air is pressed 
into service to fulfill its vitalizing functions. Yet the 
su pply is here so restricted as to raise the question 
,yhether a Chinaman's lungs are not formed on a 
different principle frolll ours, or changed in accord- 
ance .with the doctrine of adaptation. He certainly . 
seen1S to thrive in stench where others ,vould suffocate. 

rhis in1lnense comlnunity of men, as it l11ay be terlned, 
is composed chiefly of the peasant class who knows 
little or nothing of luxuries or even c0111forts. They 
ask for bare subsistence and a nook, two feet by five 
-anywhere. 
It ,vas not unusual to find a dozen men engaged in 
various industries, all within the confined space of as 
n1any feet square; and where the floor could not ac- 
COnll110date them, an entresol was constructed, so that 
the l11en lived literally on the top of one another, 
,yorking and cooking on the benches by day, srlloking 
and sleeping on or beneath them at night. 
In the alleys were rooms six feet square, and of 
the same height, cOl1taining five to six sleepers. Dur- 
ing two months of 1875,800 Chinan1en were arrested 
under the cubic-air ordinance, and 75 of them \vere taken 
frOlTI one r00l11 in the Globe hotel, which contained a 
superior class of tenants, and was occupied by only 
about seven tilnes the number intended to fill it. To 
secure then1against police raids, Inany roon1S were fitted 
,vith traps, in floor or ceiling, by 'v hich the occupants 
n1Ïght escape before the door could be broken in. 
Yet policenlen nlÎght daily be seen driving a team of 
1Iongolians by their queues to the prison where they 
had to practise respiration in a still smaller cubic area 
till the fine of ten dollars ,vas paid. 
The fire ordinance is infringed to a n10re dangerous 
extent. The chief safe-guard against a general con- 
flagration lies probably in the filthy and lnoist condi- 
tion of the buildings. An arnlY of police would be 
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required to enforce the various sanitary and safety 
regulations. As it is, hardly a due proportion, out of 
the police force of the city, has been stationed 
here, aside from the few specials ell1ployed by the 
Chinese. The proxÍJnity of the City Hall is regarded 
as a sufficient offset, particularly since the Chinese 
rarely attack white lnen. 


I have already dwelled on the repulsiveness of the 
streets and alleys; but the neglect and squalor on the 
outside, the dust-encrusted windows, the stained and 
cracked ,valls, the cornices fringed ,vith dirt, are as 
nothing cOlnpared with the interior. The ,valls ooze 
a fetid slilne, the passages reek, the bannisters have a 
clamlny touch. A dusky lllultitude cro\vds round 
the stairs; faces swarm at every door, inhaling poison, 
exhaling ,vorse; eyes stupefied ,vith drugs peer froln 
every opening. At intervals, in passages, or in alleys, 
are slnall hearths, lllore or less rude, serving for 
kitchens. Chimneys are not regarded as needful, 
even in the rooms, and their absence may, indeed, be 
applauded as a sanitary llleasure. 
If the passages have repelled you, how nluch 1110rc 
will the r00111S, if you can but nerve yourself to en- 
dure for a 1110ment the concentrated odor froln opiuln, 
putrified food, and human effluvia ,vhich belches forth 
on opening the door. The walls are lined ,vith bunks, 
or rather shelves, about four feet wide, fixed or hang- 
ing, and one above the other. A stra,v 111at fornls 
the bed, for the celestial has a cont(3111pt for effÌIninat- 
iug bolsters, and in this breath-heated place he needs 
but little covering, other than the underclothing 'v hieh 
is retained for the nicfht. At the head is a narro'v 
ö 
bar, fixed a little above the shelf, or else a \yoodell 
block, to serve for pillow. A cross-piece hold
 the 
lamp, at which the occupant lights his never-failing 
pipe of opium or tobacco, \vherewith he seeks tIlt,.> 
gates of paradise, and then the oblivion of sleep, fur 
'v hich he shows ,vonderful po,vcrs. In the centre of 
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the room is a table, and on it a lalnp, consisting of a 
glass tUlnbler filled with oil, in which a peculiar Chi- 
nese weed supports the ,vick. Around this the occu- 
pants chatter and gamble, lounge and smoke. On 
Sundays washing and Inending are the rule, for despite 
his surroundings the Chinarnan endeavors to present 
a tidy person. There is often no rOOHl for a stove, 
and the fire for cooking is held in a brazier or dish. 
The Mongolians congregate no less for society than 
for purposes of econolny. One dollar a month is 
arnple to pay the rent, and yet he will divide this ex- 
pense by subletting his bunk to another lodger during 
the day, a la Box and Cox. It is not rare to find one 
bunk occupied by three lodgers, each for eight hours. 
Such extrelne economy, such misery, is not conlpul- 
sory, even were he doubly the slave ,ve suppose hiul 
to be. He evidently delights to burrow. If a town 
has a low, filthy quarter, he is sure to ferret it out 
and occupy it. He would revel in the Five Points 
of N ew York, in the Seven Dials of London, in the 
1Iarinella of Naples, and speedily render thenl doubly 
repulsive with crowds and odors. Belonging as he 
does to a water population at hOlDe, it is strange that 
he has not sought the North beach of San Francisco, 
,vith its congenial scents. 
His den has also its attractive features. The 
peculiar lily bulbs, set in a saucer half filled ,vith ,vhite 
stones, and fed by capillary attraction on the ,vater 
beneath, flourish and expand their enlblelns of purity; 
but in "vhat an atillosphere t Strips of soiled red 
paper, "vith moral nlaxiulS for the practice of virtue 
and equity, flutter on the "valls in all directions, and 
in lllallY a bunk and ,vindo,v a bunch of joss-sticks, 
,vith red and gilt papers, burn to propitiate the 
household patron, and to exorcise the presence of evil. 
But ,vhat effect can these maxÍIns have, what po,ver 
this god, when sunk so low in nlaterial corruption? 
A talented cOlnpanion ,viII often discourse with plain- 
tive strain on the guitar, and lead his listeners to 
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scenes of happy childhood, recall the gentle adlnonj- 
tions of a mother, and the pure e
otions uf younger 
days; but alas, deep, dreamy reverIes seem to Le the 
only fruit of these efforts. 
All hOlIles are not like these, however. The wealthy 
nlerchant is content ,vith the one snlall room behind 
the store, but it is the cll1bodiLnent of neatness. 
l\Iatting or carpets cover the floor; the \valls are 
adorned with landscape sketches on scrolls, in black 
and colored ink, as ,veIl as \vith American pictures. 
On one side stands a cushioned platfornl, about t,vo 
feet in height, with red cushions, enclosed by dalllask 
curtains, and ,vithin a sll1oking-tray \vith all acces- 
sories. In this sanctum the proprietor may be found 
during a great part of the day, seated cross-legged, 
like a tailor, to enjoy his siesta and his pipe. Ranged 
along the wall are a series of straight-backed chairs 
and stools of hard shining wood, covered ,vith loose 
red cushion nlats. At intervals are slllall tables of 
the saIne material, and at their feet stand high, nar- 
ro,v, brass spittoons. Several cases of shelving l11ay 
be seen, sonle for books, paper, and small hat-holders, 
others for tableware, wine, and fruit. Behind the 
door is the bed, with mat or blanket layers in lieu of 
bolsters, whereon the white sheets and blanket covers 
lie roned up against the ,vall, and at the head a 
wooden neck-pillo,v. This is often devoid of a cushion, 
but has a slight inùentation for the heck, and is par- 
ticularly prized by wonlen to keep their cOl11plicated 
hair structure intact. A few iUlages, artificial bou- 
quets, and other OrnaIl1ents are scattered about, and 
alllona' thelll distorted roots bearinO" the fornl of 
00. 
dragons, which were probably installed durIng the 
house-\VarlllÍnO' cerenlon y and have since remained as 
ö' 1 . 
guardian patrons of the house. 1\Iarried peup e 111- 
dulo"e in a little more 1"00111 than the bachelor of the 
ü , 
sarne class but the furniture even of the merchant s 
fanlily hOl
e is of the sinlplest, and l110re lill1Ïted than 
at the store Establishnlent, save an extra plant or so. 
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Indeed, the wife is kept so secluded that all sho,v 
may be dispensed with. 
On the 'v hole we may conclude that the Mongolian 
shares ,vith the antiquarian his superstitious venera- 
tion for dust, with the toper his inveterate fear of 
,vater, with the bat its dislike for light. To clean the 
steps and walls would be a loss of time and labor, 
which represent money, and his economic ideas recoil 
at the n1ere rrJention of such extravagance. To stop 
the innuJ11erable rat-holes would result in opening 
fresh outlets. His considerations for health have 
brought him to the conclusion that the opening of 
doors and windows for ventilation might expose hin1 
to the danger of a cold, and disturb his privacy, for 
John is fond of this luxury in his own way. This 
desire has doubtless led hin1 to discover that the in- 
crustated dust on the window panes fornls a cheap 
and effective blind against the bleaching sunlight, as 
\vell as against the prying eyes of neighbors. Nor 
could he endure to make hinlself conspicuous by a 
proceeqing so unusual and extraordinary as cleaning. 
Indeed, when we consider the combination of cir- 
curnst.ances by which he is surrounded, living in a 
lodging house, and sharing his room with a dozen 
strangers, it is almost impossible for him to make 
even an attempt at cleanliness. Besides, the close 
air of a crowded room is far less objectionable than 
the stench of human effluvia, to which his olfactories 
have longed been trained. The dirty floor, the oozing 
wans, are purity con1pared with the vermin-covered 
garments, the leprous sores, to which his eyes and 
touch have long since becolne familiar. Yes, he shuns 
not daily, close contact with men suffering from hor- 
rible diseases, and with lepers rotting away piecen1eal 
before hin1. His pores, his throat, have probably 
becon1e equany inured to the rank effluvia which 
would breed pestilence in anyone else. Perhaps the 
ever-present sn10ke which aln10st suffocates others, 
the SInen of loathsome dishes, and the nondescript 
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odors generally \vhich fill us with nausea, nlay ho pre- 
venti ves of the threatening pest; the very rats that 
scalnper ilupudently before us, 111ay prove to be the 
blessed scavengers they need. 


The peculiar rules of econOll1Y to 'v hich the Asiati
 
subn1Ïts for shelter, are also rnade to regulate his 
palate. He is not particular as to the quality of his 
food, and of this the provision stores afforù alnple 
proof. The butcher who flourishes under the sign of 
Ten Thousand Harmonies, or SOllIe equally euphouious 
title, scouts the idea of scraping his block, or \viping 
his knife, as unproductive labor, and devotes the tilne 
instead to plucking the lninutest n10rsel of Ineat froin 
the bone before hin1. The Inangled evidence of his 
efforts is exposed on the dingy board, ,vhere the pur- 
chaser may thumb and knead each piece to his heart's 
content, in order to convince hill1self of its quality. 
Beef is not nluch in vogue, for the Chinanlan regards 
it as a sin to kill beasts that are of value for labor 
and trade. His religious tradition teaches that the 
slayer of an ox shall suffer torlnents in the ,vorld to 
come, and if perlnitted to be born again it will be 
only in the forin of his victhn. Pork is the favorite 
meat. Indeed, it is believed that the Chinese ,vere 
the first to discover its excellencies, and the taste 
appears to be all-pervading, for every food, nay, ahnost 
every object an10ng thelll has a larded taste, a greasy 
touch. Whole pigs are roasted and displayed frOln 
butcher's hooks in srnoky, shining repulsiveness. 
Poultry alone, however, satisfies the highest quality 
of appetite, and 111any are the tricks to ,vhich the 
celestials will resort to secure the Lirò. Split and 
flattened ducks and birds are iIllported froB1 China, 
,vhence COlnes the grf\ater part of their luxuries, b
t 
the American Inarkets also receive a share of theIr 
earninO's. Fish of all kinds are acceptable, and SaIne 
are e
en brouO'ht in a fresh condition across the 
ò'j 
Pacific, ,vith the aid of a paste in ,vhich they are 
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dipped. The Chinalnan is quite expert at drying, 
curing and preserving food, in his ,yay, for exact 
freshness is not regarded as essential; he has an innate 
respect for the antique, whether it is represented by 
a venerable gray head, or by a decayed chicken. 
The statement that he has a predilection for rats 
arises probably froln an account of the extremities to 
which a falnine-stricken district may be driven. The 
prisons of the confederate states during the war for 
the union furnished sÏlnilar stories. If he likes dogs, 
surely ,ve snail-eaters have no right to object. 
Whatever may be the truth of such insinuations, 
it is certain that the staple food of our Chinese is 
boiled rice, which constitutes their bread. With this 
they often mix the less favored potatoes, and flavor 
the ,vhole with pork, fish, or spice. A bo,vl of this, 
together ,vith the never-failing tea. suffices for a nleal. 
Tea is drunk at all times, for water is rarely taken, 
and then only when warlned. 
The food is cooked on a brazier with an absurdly 
sn1all alnount of fuel. - The produce-dealer often 
unites a kitchen with his business, where the custonler 
n1ay prepare his food; n1erchants have usually their 
own kitchen. 
A large patronage is diverted to the various board- 
ing houses, which graduate fronl well-appointed res- 
taurants to filthy cellars. At the latter the aCCOlnlno- 
dation is of the l1leanest kind: a bare plank table 
surrounded by benches; a big bowl of rice and pork 
in the center of the n1ess, each of whose men1bers is 
provided with a pair of fai-tje nÏ1nble lads, or chop- 
sticks, about six inches in length, and with two snlall 
bo,vls, one for tea, the other for the rice. Scooping 
a bo,vlful froln the common dish, and holding it with 
one hand to the lips, ,vith the other the Chinan1an 
grasps the fait-je between the fore-finger and thulllb, 
supporting their center ,vith the tips of the middle and 
ring-fingers, and s,veeps the contents into the mouth 
in one continuous strean1. Tea foHows. The board 
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at the cheapest restaurants costs from eight to ten dol- 
lars a tllonth; but this is considered extravagant by 
the ne'V-COlner, whose means are not yet assured. By 
acting as his o\vn cook, sleeping in the smallest !Junk, 
and ,vearingthecheapest clothes, he reduces the 1l1011th- 
I y expenses to six dollars, but this does not include the 
cherished whiff of OpiU1l1. As his savings increase he 
becomes n10re indulgent, and even ventures to patron- 
ize the superior class of restaurants, where good living 
may be had for frorn fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
and \vhere he speedily develops the national taste for 
a variety of dishes and deceptive mixtures, not unlike 
that of the French. He n1ust have everything cut 
and ll1inced, ready for the stomach. He objects to 
act as butcher at the table, like the European, or to 
leave to teeth and digestive organs the work which 
111ay as ,veIl be done by chopper and masher. An 
indication of his culinary skill is the cunning ,vith 
which he obliterates the original taste or essence of a 
food ,vith condin1ents and processes. In the prepara- 
tion of sauces he even surpasses Soyer's countryulen. 
The art with \vhich Chinese ,vashern1en regulate the 
fineness and direction of the spray fronl his mouth 
upon the garluents, has been a source of achniration 
to the uninitiated. Their adn1iration \vould increase 
were they to ,vitness the dexterity with ,vhich the 
cook would mix the various condirnents by blowing 
froln his n10uth the exact quantity needed by the dish 
before him. 1Iany dishes depend entircly on adjuncts 
for savor; and the taste as a rule inclines to rancid oil 
and doubtful lard. 
In order to fully appreciate celestial cookery ".0 
must visit a leadin Cf restaurant. The outside beanls 
ö 
\vith attractions: the façade is a gorgeous lllcdley of 
colors, \v herein red and green preJoluinatc; and bal- 
conies are filled ,vith fio,vers, lanterns, and flashy tin- 
sel. The f!round floor is used as a provision store; on 
the second'-' floor are the COn1JDOn dinin()"-roollls, and on 
v 
the third, the grand saloon for parties and first-class 
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customers. It has false arch\vays, \vith an alcove for 
Inusicians, and is furnished \vith carved and richly 
polished stools, round or square, anù ponderous, aud 
\vith tables both of 111ahogany or dark Chinese \vooel, 
inlaid \vith 111arble, and the stools covered \vith slnall 
Inats. This saloon is at tilnes forlned into nun1erous 
sl11all divisions by screens or trellis-\vork, ornal11ented 
\vith foliage, birds, and l110nsters in various colors. 
Round the \yalls are lacquered boxes, and cabinets, 
musical instrul11ents, and bills of fare; the whole pre- 
sided over by the idol K \van Sing. This is the place 
where the grand banquets are given, in honor of prOll)- 
inent Jnen, on the inauguration of an establislnnent, 
or on the occasion of a \vindfall. Associates at a fac- 
tory will 111Cet here once a year and testify their grat- 
itude to a kind ell1ployer by a supper, which often 
costs from t\VO to ten dollars each. 
In case of an invitation by wealthy merchants, pink, 
gilt-edged notes of invitation are sent, ,vith t\VO en- 
closures, one presenting the con)plill1ents of the hosts 
or their proxy, the other announcing that a slight re- 
past a\vaits the light of the guest's presence. The 
reception-room is furnished \vith tables, bearing trays 
with cups and slnoking Inaterial, froIn \vhich the ar- 
rivals are offered tea and cigars. 
The dining-rooll1 is all aglow with lanterns and 
teeming with \vaiters. The circular tables, \vith 
sno\vy covers, aCCOl111nodate four to t\yelve guests, be- 
fore each of 'v hOl11 stands a pile of tiny plates and 
saucers of fine porcelain, and a saucer of flo\vers 
which are at their disposal. By their side lies a \vhite 
silk napkin, a porcelain spoon, and a pair of ivory 
chopsticks. Every guest, or set of t\VO to four, is 
provided \vith two 111etal tankards, holding each a pint 
of warl11 tea and liquor respectively. The lattf'r is a 
white brandy, or a red liquor, rnuo qui lo, distilled 
from rice and flavored \vith attar of roses. No spices 
are provided, since the food is supposed to be duly sea- 
soned. Circular wafers, about t\VO inches in diall1eter, 
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are often used to envelop nlouthfuls of food. 1,iany 
dishes are arranged in earthern bo\vls round the soup. 
"Then all are seated the host returns thanks to the 
guests for their attendance, and invites then1 to par- 
take of the appetizers, \vhich usually consist of CUCUln- 
bers, pickled duck, eggs, and ginger, salted ahnonds, 
lllclon-seeds, celery, and a variety of nuts, not forget- 
ting the nlUO qui 10, \vhich is sipped between each 
di
h after a seriatinl bo\ving all around, and anlÎdst a 
hubbub of conversation. 
The dinner proper now opens ,vith, say, fried 
shark's fin and grated haul; ste\ved pigeon with banl- 
boo sprouts; roast sucking pig; boned duck ste\ycd 
\vith grated nuts, pearl barley, and 11lushroOlHs; fish 
sine\vs \yith haln; ste\ved chicken \,rith chestnuts or 
\vater-cress; dried oysters boiled; balnboo soup; 
sponge, olnelet, and flo\ver cakes; banana fritters; and 
birds-nest soup, nlade \vith n1Ìnced han1 and chicken- 
breast, and particularly \vith that rare delicacy, the 
mucilaginous sea-1110SS, picked fronl the waves by a 
species of s\vallo\v \v hich frequents the coasts of 1\Ia- 
lacca and the Indian archipelago. Their nests are 
found on the sides of precipitous cliffs to \vhich access 
can be gained only by lo\vering a rope froll1 the SUln- 
nlit. 
rheir rarity, and the trou1le of gathering, Blake 
theln \vorth their \veight in gold by the titne they 
reach San Francisco. The taste of the soup is not 
unlike that of vern1Ícelli. There are also other dishes 
which cost up to a dollar a mouthful. A sip of tea 
concludes the first course; and whatever the objec- 
tions Inay be to lilany of the dishes, the stranger can- 
not but adn1Ít the superiority of this beverage, con- 
sistinu of the first liaht infusion froin the n10st 
b ö 
delicate leaves, 'v hich cost not less than five dollars a 
pound. Green tea is avoided as being artificially col- 
ored. Tea is served in tiny blue-flowered cups, \vith- 
out milk or sugar. The tea leaves are probably sent 
to the lo\ver story to surrender the second and les
 
delicate effusion to the servauts. 
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Each dish is served cut and minced in quart bo\vls, 
many of which are silver-plated and provided with a 
111etal heater in the centre, filled with coals to keep 
. the food warm. FroIll this the guests help themselves 
to one nlouthful, ,vith the aid of a spoon or chop- 
sticks, and either transfer it directly to the lips or 
nibble it from the tiny plate before theine The host 
will sOlnetin1es honor the guest by conveying to his 
11louth a choice morsel with the chopsticks just re- 
Inoved froln his o,vn lips, or he will place his own cup 
of liquor to his friend's lips. 
After the first course the company retires to the 
anterOOITI for half an hour to chat, smoke and gather 
inspiration from the cyn1bal clash, the twang of gui- 
tars, and the shrill strains of the singers, preparatory 
to another onslaught. After this first course the 
chief men retire, in accordance ,vith celestial etiquette; 
after the second course those next in rank or inlport- 
ance drop off; and so the din1inishing continues until 
none but the comn10ner class ren1ain during the fol- 
lo,ving one or more courses, each of at least a dozen 
dishes. 
The second course opens with tea and liquor, fol- 
lowed by lichens; terrapin-shells, flavored with oI?ion 
and seasoned ,vith ,vater chestnuts; 111Ushro0l11S ,vith 
hundred-layer leek; Chinese quail; brochettes of 
chicken hearts; more shark-fins, fungus, nuts, and 
ll1Ïnce pies; rice soup, ste,ved ll1utton, roast duck, 
picklcd cucumber, and so on till the stranger gasps for 
breath, ,vhile the initiated, who kno,vs ,vhat is before 
him, reserves his powers, and by only nibbling at 
each, manages to taste of all. After the second 
course there is an exchange of complin1entary speeches. 
The desert presents an equally long series of fancy 
dishes, of rather delicate cakes and nuts of all kinds, 
and in the forin of birds or flowers; ,vater-lily seed; 
. jelly of sea-,veed; oranges apparently fresh, but fined 
with a series of jelly layers of different colors; the 
whole concluding ,vith a variety of fruit, and the tea. 
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At the close of the long banquet it may happen 
that the liquor has affected the otherwise telnperate 
Asiatic, who accordingly retires to the cushioned 
alcove in the adjoining opiull1 room, either to sleep off 
the fUlnes or to seek the paradise hidden ,vi thin the 
divine drug. 


The opiuD1 habit is fully as prevalent al110ng the 
Chinese as sn10king is with us, although the better 
class pretend to condemn it as severely as ,ve do hard 
drinking. The annual illlport of the drug in San 

Francisco is oyer 45.000 pounds, retailing for nearly a 
n1Ïllion of dollars, and half as llluch Blore is probably 
sLnuggled in by stealllboat elnployés and ilnnligrants, 
despite the vigilance of the custoill-house officials. 
The Chinaman is generally content to smoke in his 
o\vn bunk, yet large numbers of public resorts are 
patrouized. The COllllllon den is not like the lleatly 
cushioned alcoves of the better restaurants, ,,'herp 
each Inay have a bunk to hinlself and an attendant. 
A dingy barrenness is apparent in the rooms of tLe 
lower class, despite the hazy atlllosphere, and an10ng 
the oppressive odors of the confined roon1 that of pea- 
nut seelns to predominate. In the centre is a table 
with a light, and the walls are lined ,vith bunks or 
shelves
 one above the other, furnished ,vith a B1at 
and ,vooden pillo\vs, or at nlost with a suspicious 
looking blanket or mattress. Each shelf receives t\VO 
111en, who lie face to face, head to the ,vall, and share 
between then1 a peculiar lan1p ,vith a slnall flalne. A 
fixed charge is lnade. for this accolnnlodation, ,vith a 
pipe, but not including the opiun1, 'v hich may he pur- 
chased at any store. The pipe consists of a ban} boo 
or wood stem, nearly two feet long, ,vith a half inch 
perforation. To the side, near the foot, is scre\v8d a 
covered bowl of stone, clay, or hard ,vood, nearly t,vo 
inches in diarneter, with a slllall orifice on the cover 
for the reception of the drug. This is kept i!1 a tiny 
horn box, in the form of a thin black paste, froll1 'v hich 
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the smoker takes a drop on the tip of a ,vire pin, 
turns it over the flaille for a couple of Ininutes, when 
it bubbles and hardens sOlIle,vhat, after ,vhich he 
pushes it into the orifice of the bo,vl. He then holds 
the pipe to the lamp, and placing the lips against the 
end of the tube, he takes a deep pull, the pellet his- 
sing in response, and the tube gurgling. The sn10ke 
is dra,vn into the lungs, retained for a lllonlent, and 
expelled in a ,vhite cloud through nostrils and mouth. 
It takes but a few whiffs, and about one lninute, to 
exhaust the charge, and the slIloker proceeds to re- 
plenish it, lnean,vhile growing lnore and more hilari- 
ous or sullen, according to his ten1peranlent. At 
last after half a dozen or a dozen charges, with an ex- 
penditure at tilDes of nearly an ounce of the drug, the 
smoker beconles stupified, the hand and pipe drop, 
the head falls back, the body relaxes, and the spirit 
wings its \vay to realn1s of bliss. Mundane realities 
fade; a paradise reveals itself ,vherein fairy-like pal- 
aces invite the sleeper to enter, and bright fresh gar- 
dens allure hilll to repose; \vhere the air vibrates ,vith 
melodious strains; where angel forms float upon an 
etb er of delicious perfuilles. Afte,r a feast of nectar 
and ambrosia, the soul Inean\vhile revelling in joys 
\vhich words cannot describe, he a,vakes nervous and 
uncornfortable, with a yet stronger desire for a rene\val 
of the debauch. 
Many use opiunl in moderation, as a soothing re- 
laxation after the fatigue of the day, and as a panacea 
for the ills of the flesh; but the drug is most inRidious, 
and more apt to gain ascendency than alcohol. By 
inhaling the sn10ke the systeu1 becolnes saturated 
with the poison; and as the victilll becon1es lost to its 
infl u
nce he passes the day in listless nlÎsery, ,vaiting 
only for night \vhen he may escape it by another 
trance. He takes up his abode in the den, and lies on 
the bunk a ghastly pale figure, heaving spasillodically, 
and \vith glassy vacant eyes. He sinks into physical 
and mental ilnbecility, and hurries to an early grave. 
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Good opiunl costs as nluch as t\venty-nve dol1ars a 
pound, but the scrapings fronl the pires are lllixed 
\vith th e cheaper kiud sold to th e ill} pet:un ious. 
N uillbers of strictly guarded dens '''ele kept es- 
pecially for the aCCOllllllodation of \vhitc nlen of all 
classes, and of abandoned 'VOlllCll, who Iningled in 
reckless disorder. The InuI1Ïcipality of San Francisco 
,yas finally induced to repress this gro\villg danger by 
illlPosing heavy fines on keepers and frequenters; but 
Chinese servants lllust have aided to spread the vice, 
for large quantities of opiulll are bought by others 
than Chinalnen. The not unconllllon habit of eating 
it is still Inore dangerous, as the poison then enters 
directly into the blood, and is ahnost certain death. 
The Chinese also are great snlokers of tobacco. 
They use an aromatic tobacco for cigarettes, and also 
for pipes. Their tobacco-pipes are ponderous 11letal 
cases of square or fancy shape, ,vith a receptacle for the 
\veed on one side, and a pocket for ,vater on the other. 
A sl11allnarro\v tube fits into the pockct, and into this 
the tobacco is placed so that the slnoke nlay pass 
through the water. On the side of the pipe are 
sheaths for holding trilnnling and cleaning-sticks. 
Betel nuts are chewed by nlany. 


The most conspicuous evidence of the l\Iongolian's 
presence anlong us, next to his o\vn striking person, 
are probably the signboards \vith their persuasive in- 
scriptions of Shun 'V 0, Hang Ki, Ah Lin, and the 
like, ,vhich stare us in the face at every turn. The 
laundry-keeper ,vho appeals to our patronage has so 
far infringed upon his conservative principles as to 
announce his calling in a sty Ie suited to our barbaric 
ideas, but not so in his o\vn quarter. Here the pres- 
ence of another civilization is at once Inade 111allifcst 
in the orientalislll of the gaudy red and gilt letter- 
ing on the black signboard, \vhich hangs vertically, 
significant of the isolated and stationary character ;)f 
that culture. The \vords lnay not sound Inusical to 
Ess.-\ YS AND MISCEI.LAXY 22 
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our ear, but \vhen translated they certainly are most 
flowery, partaking indeed of the sublilne and heavenly. 
W 0, for instance, \vith its Joleful ren1Ïndcr of terres- 
trial Inisery, becolnes "harn)ony" in their language, 
and is a favorite denolnination ,vith lnerchants. The 
n1can sounding Tin Y uk is traosforn1ed into "heavenly 
jeweL" Each place of business or abode has its motto 
or title, \vhich is chosen \vith the 1110St careful consid- 
eration of its lucky ilnport, denoting sonle cardinal 
virtue, ,vish, or phrase of welcome, and couched in 
classic or poetic tcrnlS. The sign is duly installed 
\vith religious cerelnonies and conjurations, and be- 
neath its potent charn1, for the invocation of higher 
po\vers, and for the alluren1ent of weak nlortals, does 
the n1erchant hide his o\vn cognomen, in accordance 
,vith the code of celestial hUlnility. Every object in 
the establishnlent is Llessed in the saIne ,yay, alnid 
appeals to various idols, and in particular to Psoi Pah 
Shing Kwun, the god of ,vealth, to whOln all address 
their prayers for prosperity and riches. The 1l10ttO 
is often Inade to denote the object of the establish- 
ment. Thus, Fragrant Tea Chan1bers, Balcony of 
Joy and Delight, or Chalnber of Odors of Distant 
Lands, are applied to restaurants. Hall of Joyful 
Relief, Great Life Hall, or Everlasting Spring cannot 
fail to indicate an apothecary shop. Clothiers sport 
the elegant and ornamental, and, to make doubly sure 
of recognition, the \veaving or elnbroidery of the let- 
tering is 111ade suggestive. The jeweler's sign is 
Original Gold, or Flo\ver Pearls. The butchers hang 
their notice, "we receive the golden hogs," beneath 
the motto of Virtue Abounding, or Brotherly Union. 
Lottery establishlnents allure \vith 'Vinning Hall or 
Lucky and Happ)-, \vhile Fan Fan saloons urge you 
to Get Rich and attain Heavenly Felicity. Besides 
auspicious signs of this character, stores have another 
board \vith notices of the goods they sell. The interior 
is also decorated \vith a profusion of red slips bearing 
moral quotations, good \vishcs, or exhortations, wherc- 
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,vith to inspire the visitor with confidence in the vir- 
tues of the place. Over the door Inay Le the an- 
nouncelncut Ten Thousand Custonlers Constantly 
Arriving, and in1l11ediately after this patent falsehood 
he reads the assurance that :Neither Old nor Young 
,vill be Deceived; but, of course, if he is a Chinanlan 
he kno,vs better than that-or if he kno\vs that he 
,viII be decei ved, then he is not deceived, and the 
motto holds good. N or is he likely to abate one iota 
of his chattering before the notice, One Look, One 
Utterance 'ViII Settle the Business. Safes, scales, 
anl! other articles bear such talislllanic inscriptions 
as AUlass Gold, Be Busy and Prosperous. 
Private houses are equally ,veIl provided with 
,vishes. The entrance Learing such ,vords as l\Iay the 
Five Blessings Enter; the stair\vay, Ascending and 
Descending Safety and Peace; the rOOIn, Old and 
Y oUllg in Health and Peace, or May Your Wishes be 
Gratified. 
One 1110re they n1Ïght have added, FaJniliarity 
breeds Conten1pt, and then have thro\vn a,vay the 
,vhole. For here ,ve have the explanation, ,vhy the 
celestial al \vays re1l1ains so passive and devoid of 
reverence in face of the array of sacred and social 
aù.ll1ouitions. Nevertheless, tÏley serve a purpose in 
the code of oriental politeness, for he of our ,vestern 
east does not plunge at once illt.o business on Inaking a 
call. Tinle is taken to exchallge cOlnpliinents, par- 
take of rcfresl1111ents and to chat, during \vhich the 
nlaxillls frequently serve as a thcIne. 
Shre,vù as the Chinese traders are supposed to be, 
they have nune of the enterprising spirit of our dealers. 
No attelupt is lllade to display goods. The fe,v arti- 
cles exhibited in the willdo,vs indicate no attclllpt at 
tasteful arrallgelnent, and no care is taken to allure 
the custolner 'v ho enters. Everything is packed so 
as to occupy the least space possible, although in ad- 
IniraLle order, and Lut little I'OOln is left to 1110Ve in. 
Several Lranches of husincss arÐ often carried on in 
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the same shop, each ,vith its desk, where the cIerI\: is 
busy painting letters on their light bro\vn paper ,,'ith 
brush and Indian ink. His systenl of book-keeping 
appears some"\vhat complex to the uninitiated, but is 
doubtless as clear and correct as the lllethod of calcu- 
lating on the abacus by his side. Among his duties 
is to send around advertisen1ents of ne,v goods, and 
for this purpose almost every place of business is pro- 
vided ,vith a lin1Ïted set of types, engraved on pieces 
of "Tood, one and a half inches long by three eighths 
of an inch square. In printing, each type is separately 
pressed on an ink-pad and stamped on red paper, one 
sign below the other, according to the Chinese mode 
of reading. 
This is the limit of their enterprise as traders, for 
although lnerchant and clerk are profuse in expressions 
of ,velcoll1e and offers of refreshn1ent and services, yet 
the 1l10nlent business is entered upon they aSSUlne a 
dignified nonchalance that is truly discouraging to the 
stranger. Only the goods demanded are produced, 
and this in abstracted nlanner, as if their thoughts 
,vere bent on other subjects. 
There is a nU1l1ber of nrn1s who have alnassed 
fortunes, chiefly by saving, although a fe,v have fallen 
naturally into a large share of the China trade, \vherein 
several1l1illions have gradually been invested. These 
great nlerchants keep their goods stored near the 
'v harves, and have Inerelyan office for the transaction 
of business in Sacralnento street or else,vhere. To 
facilitate affairs they erected a kind of 11lerchants' ex- 
change as early as 1854, but no other banks exist than 
the counting-houses of the different 11lerchants, to 
\VhOlTI sayings are intrusted on interest, and ,,
ho issue 
checks. "There they keep the large SU111S ,vhich are 
so readily forthconlÍng \vhen called for is not reyealed. 
]\Ioney-brokers exist who are prepared to grant loans 
to "ell-kno,vn merchants on their ,vord alone, \vhich 
is never broken. Indeed, these 111en have a better 
.reputation for honesty than the Arllcl'icans. At New 
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Year books are balanced, and all debts settled. Fail- 
ing in this they are cancelled or grace is offered, but 
,vith loss of credit to the non-payer, ,vho is henceforth 
dishonored, unless his efforts to retrieve hiulself are 
successful. It See111S to be a lllatter of honor ,vith 
insol vent debtors to kill the n1 selves, for death alone 
cancels unpaid debts. It is a pity this rule does not 
obtain in Alnerica and Europe. The six cornpanies 
,yield po,ver over all, and perll1it none to leave the 
country ,vilo have not settled their debts. 
l\Iine uncle, the pa,vnbroker, like\vise is John, and 
drives a thriving business al110ng the poor opiurn.. 
slnokers. His dealings are regulated by a guild, and 
licensed by Anlerican authorities. Everything on 
,vhich a bit can be loaned is founù hypothecated by 
neeLly persons and galnblers; even prospective ,vages 
are pa \vned, and in return for th e deposit, besides the 
rnoney loaned, they receive a ticket corresponding to 
the tag attached to the article. 
If they do not possess all the various adjuncts of 
our enterprising COlnrnerce, they at least learn quickly 
enough to take advantage of thenl. It is relateJ that 
a Chinalllan had insured his life for a consiùerable 
amount, and on being brought near to death by an 
accident, his friends sent to the insurance cOlnpany to 
say that the Inall ,vas half dead, and that they \vanted 
half the llloney. Bchind the innocent exterior of the 
celestial is hidden llluch cunning, and the ,vhite lnen 
,vIlo are tenlpted by this appearance to Inake hilH the 
butt of their jokes, or to take an unfair advantage, 
often finLl theulsclves the victill1s. One day a China- 
Inan entered a Cheap John shop on Cotnlnercial 
street, and picking up ono hoot of a pair exallÚlleù it 
attentively. 
"Ho\v Inuchce?" at length he inquired. 
"Five dollars," replied the shop-keeper. 
"I give JOu t\VO dollar," said the Chinaman. The 
8hop-kceper looked at the heathen for a IUOlllent 
in rninglcd disgust and contelnpt; his features antI 
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lips then ,vreathed theillselves into 'v hat by some 
n1Ïght be called a slnile. 
"All right, take it," he at length replied. 
The Chinaman paid the nloney, and \vas about 
picking up the other boot to Blake the pair COlD plete 
\vhen the shop-keeper laid his hand on hilD, and Lreak- 
ing into a loud laugh exclailned, " No you don't, you 
heathen I I sold yuu Olle boot only. Pay 111e three 
dollars more, and you Inay have the other. Ha I ha! 
1 r " 
la. 
Not a muscle in the 1fongolian's face moved, but 
the coppery tincture COlnlnon to his features changed 
to a Lrassy hue, so deeply stirred ,vas he; then dl'a\V- 
ing froln his pocket a knife, he opened it, and before 
the faintest suspicion of \v hat he \vas about to do 
crossed the 111ind of the shop-keeper, the Chinanlan 
cut the boot he had bought into shreds, thre\y it on 
the floor, and walked out of the shop, thus spoiling 
the pair for any future salea 
Chinese merchants forin partnerships, often of a 
dozen 111eInbers, who live in their store, ,vhere they 
keep a. cook and other servants, and Illaintain a strict 
exclusiveness froll) the COlunlon people. Their eJu- 
cation, refined Blanners, and liberality have gained for 
then1 great esteeln an10ng our luerchants. PronlÌnent 
alnong theln ,vas Chung Lock, a Inelnber of the firlH 
of Chy Lung & Co. since 1850, ","ho died August 30, 
1868, and whose funeral was attended by lnany 
An1ericans. Their largest dealings are in rice, tea, 
opiurn, silk, clothing, and fancy goods. The extent 
of the ,vholesale trade Jnay be judged froin the cus- 
torns duties, ,vhich in 1877 a.Inounted to $1,756,000. 
FraIn these houses are supplied hundreds of retail 
stores, rnany of \v hich, especially those keeping fancy 
goods, appeal to AU1erican patronage. l\fany of them 
are branches of the wholesale esta blishlnents. In 
contrast to the fancy goods warehouses, and ren1ark- 
able chiefly for their odor and filth, are the provision 
stores, \vith their 111 angled chunks of meat on dingy 
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boards, floor, furniture, and \valls slneared \vith blood, 
dark 1101e8 filled "\vith suspicious-looking food, Yege- 
table and nondescript. Poles and strings cross one 
another ,vith repulsive loads of fish, pork, and ducks, 
ul1llergoing a curative process in the snloky atmos- 
phere, and aùding to it their quota of putridity. 
To becolue a shopkeeper appears to be as luuch an 
object of the Chinall1an's al11bition as the All1ericans, 
Lut the Inain point is to get rich, as indicated by their 
N o'v Year's salutation. If he has not the 111eanS to 
open a shop and a\vait patronage ,vith dignity, he can 
at least stock a peddler's basket, and arnled ,vith the 
license issued by the Illul1Ïcipality for ten dollars per 
quarter, he braves the ra,v IHorning, the hoodlunls 
and the dogs, to offer yegetables, fish, fancy goods, 
lnatches and other articles at the doors of tLe people. 
The lÍInited use of beasts in China has habituated the 
inhabitants to carrying; and ho,vever large the busi- 
ness 111ay be of the peùdler or laulldrYluan, no "
agons 
are used. The vegetable venders 111ay daily be seen 
panting at a s,vinging and never-relaxing gait, beneath 
150 pounds, all packed and arranged ,vith achllira ble 
care. They are under control of certain associations 
or InastCl's, SOI118 of ,vhonl have an arrangenlent ,vith 
lllarket-clealers to receive all unsold and rejecteJ stuff: 
Faded vegetables are SOI11ütillles taken to a cellar, 
'v here they are fresllcned ,vith ,vater and picked. In 
1876 the nUlnber of Chinese peddlers in San Francisco 
and Oakland ,vas estilnateù at three hundred. 
And not alone yegetable peddlers are thus controlled, 
but dealers in all Lranches of trade; tea lllerchallts, 
,va
herlllen, shoeluaker8, cigar l1}allufacturers, and rag- 
pickers are like,vise subject to guilds and trades unions, 
'v hose rules lTIodify cOlupetition, fix prices, and deter- 
nlÎne other Inatters. 


The industries of the Chinese in California ,vere 
chiefly of the ruder kind, as the iUlllligration cCJlllprised 
for the lllost part unskilled laLorers; hence the rail- 
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ways came in for a large share of their attention, so 
111UCh so that in 1866 nlora than one fourth of all the 
Chinese in California were enlployed on thenl. Every 
railroad on the coast has used their labor, thus hasten- 
ing the cOlnpletion of their roads. Their efficiency as 
pick-anJ-shovel n1en has been tested also on wagon 
roads; on the Pacific l\Iail Stealnship COlnpany's depôt, 
\vhere they cut a\vay the hill and filled in the bay; 
on the Pilarcitos creek reservoir '
Thich \vas chiefly 
constructed by them; and above all by large extent 
of reclain1ed land and irrigation canals. For this 
work they were particularly fitted by their training in 
the native rice fields, and for its cultivation they have 
shown thelTIselves equally \vell suited. Among the 
large Chinese contractors \vas the Quong Yee "To Co. 
of San Francisco, wl
ich underbid eleven tenders for 
the ditch of the Truckee and Stealnboat Springs Canal 
Co., offering to dig it for $36,000. The company 
keeps an aI'nlY of laborers on the various contracts 
held by it. 
Their value as farn1 laborers has been generelly re- 
cognized; and but for their ready and cheaper labor 
the fariner \vould often have been at a loss to clear 
his field or ga.ther his crop. Whole parties flock to 
the potato dig
ings and hclp to cheapen this needful 
food. Most of the slnall fruit is gathered by theln.. 
Indeed, the long belt of orchards along the Sacran)ento 
and its tributaries in 1876 en1ployed over 2,500 of 
theln to a score or so of white laborers The stoop- 
ing posture the European cannot so ,veIl endure, and 
the neat handling and triuuning he does not attain 
to. Often the 81na11 value of the crop will not pertuit 
the paYlnent of high wages for gathering it. }-'or the 
cultivation of sandy and less productive soil, and for 
the hot and 111arshy vaHey of San Joaquin, they prove 
l110re efficient than white lnen; and in particular for 
the introduction and cultivation of rice, cotton, coffee, 
tea, sugar, and similar products for which southern 
California is admirably suited, but for which she Inust 
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have cheap and experienced labor in orJcr to C0111pete 
,vith COUll tries \" hence \ve no,v iUlport then1, they are 
indespensible. Rice has not succeeded as yet, but 
silk culture is prolnising, and in 1869 a firnl at San 
Gabriel contracted for forty Chinese fan1Ïlies to attend 
to its 111ulberry plantations. The contract "Tas for 
four years; but if they relllailled perlnanently they 
,vere to receive as a gift a .house and garden for each 
fan1il y. 
.L
S vegetable gardeners th e Chinese ,vere scarcely 
excelled. They had regular plantations on the Sac- 
ralnellto and elsc,vhcre, ,vhere they worked for tIle 
proprietor, \vho furnished tealns and sonle Í111plelncnts, 
and attended to the sale of the produoc in return for 
his half share of vegetables and grain, and three-fifths 
of the fruit. The tenants elnployed countryrnen la- 
borers at froln ten to sixteen dollars a 111onth, ,vith 
board. Others leased land for a nloney rcntal, and 
SOlne even ventured to purchase farnling land. Aboye 
Rio Vista was a rancho of 2165 acres ,vhich was 
bought by a Chil1sse joint stock con1pany for thirty 
dollars per acre, stocked and iUlproved. Anot]}('r 
tract of 1000 above Benicia ,vas purchased for 
t\venty-seven dollars an acre by Chinese. That fayor- 
ite conullodity of the fruit-dealer, peanuts, ,vas 
largely produced by Chinese. In 1868 one Ulan lllade 
$15 00 b
 ernploying his countrynlen to pick \vild 
lllustard III J\Ionterey county. They also had exten- 
si ve arrangelnents for the hatchinçr of eo'O"s bv artifi- 
. 
 üO J 
cial heat. Wood-cutting, clearing fields of stubble, 
and burning charcoa] were branches of ,vork under- 
taken by thenl. 
Until stopped by trades unions, Dlanufacturers were 
glad to e111ploy them, particularly since contractors 
,vere ,villing to guarantee them fro 111 loss by pilfering" 
for ,vhich they llave a penchant There "
as scarcely 
a trade into ,vhich they did not enter in cOll}petìtion 
,vith ,vhite tHen 'VhOlll they SOlllctilllCS succeeded in 
ousting. They \vere to be found in lumber, paper, 
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and po\vder Inills, tanneries, rope-,valks, lead-\vorks, 
tin-shops, and factories for jute, OakU111, sack, bag, 
blacking, soap, and candles. SOI11e were elnployed as 
cabinet-JTIakers and carvers, others as brick-ll1akers, 
cOlìlpeting ,vith the cOllyicts, and in condensing salt 
frolH the sea. At Isleton near the n10uth of the 
Sacramento, they \vorked in a beet-root sugar refinery. 
At 
Iarysville a nUl11ber of brooln and sack lnakers 
enlployed theul, and the woollen-In ills in San Fran- 
cisco had about 1 GO. The three ,yoollen-nlÏlls in San 
Francisco el1lploycd about 700 in 1876. The Eureka 
hair factory could not lllaintain itself but for their 
cheap labor to gather and prepare the soap root; they 
also assisted iI.lllaking curled hair and coil' for uphol- 
sterers. There ,vere at this tilne thirty Chinese cloth- 
ing 111anufactories with male and felnale en1ployés, 
the fCIllales doing the light finishing ,york. Overalls 
and under\vear for IHen and 'VOlnen could not be Inade 
here so as to cOlllpete ,vith eastern J11anufactures 
except with the cheap and efficient aid of Chinese, of 
whonl over 1000 used to ply the se\ving 111achine. 
In 1876 there ,vere seventy Chinese establishments 
for the 111anufacture of boots and shoes, and to COlll- 
pete ,vith thenl the Anlerican firnls were obliged to 
elnploy a large proportion of Chinese, especially for 
luaking wOluen's and children's shoes. Soule of the 
largest luanufacturers, ,vho employed Chinese and 
'v hite 111en in about equal proportion, were in conse- 
quence exposed to great danger at the hands of agi- 
tators; but recognizing their inability to lllaintaill 
their establishlnents ,vith exclusively white labor, 
their own ,vhite employés organized into a force to 
guard the factory during an excitenlent. The shoe- 
luakers' union presented a dark picture of the distress 
anlong its 111elnbers, and said that the Chinese work- 
Inen, of ,vhOll1 there ,vere 3000, had deprived more 
than half of the 1200 n1elnbcrs ûf work, besides 
monopolizing the s1ipper trade. 

 These men forget, however, that were the Chinese 
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labor dispensed ,vith, the fartories ,vould SUCCU111 b be- 
fore the eastern trade, and the \vhite Inen eUlployed 
by thelll '\vou]d be added to the idle. In this ]jght 
the Chinese l11a)"" be consich\red, as before rCInarkt-d, 
rather as benefactors to indu
try. This al'gulllent ap- 
plies to a nUInl)cr of other industries such as the 
,voollen-Inills, sack, jute, and hair factories, ,vhich 
could not be Il1aintailled, and perhaps could never 
have bcen established, but for the cheap labor which 
enables thenl to compete \vith the rest of the \vorld. 
The prices paid to Chillanlen are, as a rule, less than 
for \vhite labor, the forlHer receivin o ' in San Francisco 
ü 
'Yo
nen nlills $1 a day, against $1. 75 to 82 for skiHed 
,y]ute operatives, and froln $1 to $1.60 for women and 
girls. 
If the Chinese encroached largely on the shoe 
trade, they nearly appropriated the cigar lllanufacture. 
The cio'ar-lnakers s\varlned bet,veen Sansollle and 
û 
Front streets, and in the loathsonle dens of the Chi- 
nese quarter, ,vhere the cheap ,veeds patronized by 
the hoodlunls ,vere chiefly Inallufactured. They nUln- 
bered frolH 4000 to 7000, and nine-tenths of the 
cigars and cigarettes were fro}u their hands. Germans 
introduced thenl to the business, and had later reason 
to dread their rivalry. In 1862 the white cigar- 
l11akers rose to driye thenl out, but failed. 
A 1'00111 fifteen feet wiùe and t\venty in length, ,vith 
a gallery for greater eCOn0111Y of space, \vould hold 
nearly fifty Inen, \v ho \vorked under a forenlan; they 
sn10ked and talked at pleasure, for the work was by 
the piece, at frolll five to fourteen dollars a thousand, 
according to quality. The average earnings \vere one 
dollar a day. The tobacco passed through three pro- 
cesses, after being nloistened by a fine spray froBl the 
1110Uth. The stenlS of the leaf \vere extracted by one, 
another rolled up the filler, ,vhile a third enveloped 
the \vhole in a \vrapper, pasted it, and t\visted the end 
into shape. Cigar StUll1pS fronl the streets fornlpd a 
part of the filling for cheap cigars, Besides the legit- 
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ima.te n1anufacturers, there \yas a l1unlber of illicit 
1l1akers, \vhose \vares \vere ha\vked by peddlers, \vho 
kept the cigars hidden in their sleeves or close to their 
bronzed skin. The Chinese dealer ,vas constantly 
evading the tax by Olllitting to destroy the staillp on 
the box; they got rid of lo\v grade \vare by placing a 
fe\v good cigars on the top in the box. 
In the laundry Lusines
 the Chinese gained as strong 
a footing as in the cigar trade. In 1876 San Fran- 
cisco alone contained SOlne 300 Chinese laundries, 
elnploying on an average fiye lnen each, and 1,500 
nlore were enlployed at ,vhite establishinents. Ahnost 
every block in the city had Olle or n10re laundries; 
hotels, boarding -houses, and other institutions had 
generally one of their O\Vl1. There is scarcely a vil- 
lage on the coast \vithout them. Although not very 
enterprising as business Inen, they have acquired to 
sonle extent the Anlerican art of soliciting orders, 
and fan1Ïlies are SOll1etÏIues applied to ,vith the not 
very clear inquiry, "You dirty 1" follo\ved by the 
expla.nation, "J\1:e ,vashee belly clean." 'They are not 
particular as to the quality of the \vork, but \vith iln- 
pressive persuasion they Inay be Inade to understand 
that spots and \vrinkles do not add to the finish of a 
shirt-front; still luore difficult is it to prevail upon 
them to spare the luaterial, \vhich rapidly decays 
under their systenl of pounding and the use of acids 
for bleaching. The sprinkling process is lllOSt effect- 
ively perfOI'lned \vith the nlouth, and ironing is often 
done ,vith hollo, v irons containing glo\ving coals. 
Arsenic is said to be added to the starch to give a 
gloss. The economic principle is carried so far that 
the proprietor \vill eUlploy t\VO gangs, one for the day, 
the other for the night, in order to utilize the shop 
and its stock in trade to the fullest e\:ten t, or two 
washing conlpanies ,viII alternate. Their laundry 
rental for 1877 'vas $152,000 and the \vater tax 
$68,800. Laundries are not desirable in any locality, 
for people naturally object to such neighbors, and will 
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not take adjoining houses except at a 10,v8r rent. 
The odor is objectionable, and the danger fronl fires 
is increased, o,ving to the crudeness uf the fire-places, 
and the absence or defect of the chinuley. In a Chi- 
nese song of the shirt to his cousin at hOlHC the wash- 
llian in California thus cOl1iplains: 


"
orkee, workee, 
All 
ame workee, 
No time thinkee, 
No time see, 
l\Ie no likee, 
'Vhy for workee, 
Dampoor ricee, 
Dampoor tea. 


"
aHhee, washee, 
All day washee, 
All day gettee, 
One rupee, 
No buy 1::\1ll0kee, 
All dam boshee, 
No buy drinkee, 
Poor whiskee. 


Chinee countree, 
All one samee, 
J oim haye pickee, 
:Big ladee, 
Here no likee, 
Big damshamee, 
All John havee, 
One Paùdee. 


Another ,york extensively engaged in by the 
Chinese, and for 'v hich their h0111e training on the 
river has particularly fitted theIn, is fishing. In 1857 
,ve find theln eluploying t,velve vessels and several 
hundred men in the pearl oyster fishery to gather 
aulones, as the nleat of this oyster is ternled, for the 
San Francisco and China nlarket. The Chinese fisher- 
lllen spread rapidly along coast and inlets, and carried 
on their quest ,vith such energy that the legislature 
of 1859 ,vas induced to Î1npose a tax of four dollars 
per month. 
In various parts of the bay a series of piles or 
sticks 111ay be seen rising froul the "
ater to ,vhich 
nets are attachcd. At the turn of the tide the junks 
or sanlpans COlne round ,vith their queer cross-ribbed 
sails to receive the catch, including the tiniest 11lin- 
now, for before the la,v ,vas pas8ed regulating the size 
of their nleshes nothing ,vas all()\ved to escape thenl. 
The haul is sorted on shore, alld the big fish placed 
in perforated boxes and kept in the ,vater till the 
lllarket boat leaves. The llÚnno',vs, ,vhich include 
our choicest food fishes, are dried in the sun and 
shipped to San Francisco and China. ShrinJps are 
also caught and dried, and beaten ,vith sticks to release 
the shell; both nleat and shell are then packed for 
export, the latter being uSf'd for fertilizing purposes. 
The luallifcst of the stcauler for Chilla, ill l\lay 1877, 
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sho\ved an export of 945 sacks of shrilup shells, 600 
of shrirnps and 7G5 of minno\vs, valued at $
2,000. 
Other stealners took silllilar lots, sho\ving a total 
export for the year of nearly one l11Ïllion dollars ,vorth 
of this article alone. 
This 'v holesale exterlnjnation has 111ade the fish 
scarce; for not\vithstanding the la\v regulating the 
size of the nleshes, the Chinese readily pay the fine 
and repeat the offence. Bet\veen Vallejo and Sau- 
zalita alone about one thousand Chinese prey upon 
the fish, and obstruct navigation \vith their piles. 
Ulldee such cirCulllstances it is useless to plant ova. 
N ear Point Pinos, t\VO n1iles frolH l\10nterey, ,vas 
a colony of 400 or 500 fisherlHen, ,vith wonlen and 
children, 'v ho n1ade a good living by catching and 
drying slnelts and shell fish, \vith occasionally SOlne 
cod and oth er species. 'Vhaling ,vas not indulged in, 
beinCf too danO"crous. The settlen1ent consisted of 
v L' 
about 100 frail shed-d\vellings, ,vith gardens, pig- 
sties, hen-roosts, and drying-poles, guarded by dogs 
no less than by the usual odors of celestial quarters, 
anlong which that of dead fish here predolninated. 
Yet the huts ,vere rather tidy, and protected Ly 
111 oral inscription and an idol patron before \v hic h 
joss-sticks and prayers \vere constantly offered. It 
needed but a slnall portion of the revenue from 
fish and fish oil to supply the few extra articles re- 
quired by these ternperate people, such as rice, tea, 
opiul11, and joss-\vood, for the sea and garden supplied 
the rest. 
The Chinese ,vere not content with waging ,val' 
upon the labor of 'v hite 111en, but arrayed theillsel ves 
also aCfainst the WOlllCl1, the nUlllber of house servants 
ü 
furnished by theln aU10unting to 5000 in San Fran- 
cisco alone. A Chinese servant is as a rule 1110re 
\villillg to do 'v hat is required of hilll than a \v!lite 
,vornall ,vha is apt to ofFer objections at every turn, 
insisting on superior accomlllodation and illcollyenient 
privileges. Asiatic servants are generally neat in 
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person, quiet, and not at all ol
cctionaL]e in their 
llabits. Their ,vao'('s ,,,ere 11lailltaillcd throu g 'h all tl
é 
û , 
raids against theIn, and in 188ï ,,,ere nearer those of 
,vhite ',"onlen than in 1857, Hlany housekeepers pref(.r- 
ring then} to Irish or Gernlan girls at the SatHe rate. 
Rag-picking rose into a profession in Little China, 
and was of considerable benefit to Inanufacturers. A 
large building on Verina street, forillerly used as a 
church, becaule the headquarters of perhaps t\VO hun- 
dred vagabonds, ,vho increased their revenue by rob- 
bery and Jnurder. They,vorked in squads, under the 
direction of a chief for 'VhOlll a corner ,vas set asiùe 
at the alcove consecrated to the idol patron. The 
rest of this abode ,vas filled ,vith a miscellaneous as- 
sortrnent of dilapidated household ,yare, apparel, 
pieces of fooel, and scraps of every inlaginaLle Inatcrial. 
The filth ,vas repugnant, the odors overpo,vcring, and 
vice and disease reigned in the lllOst loathsollle forln. 
So far the Chinese are principally confined to the 
lo,ver ,valks of our industries; but here their lack 
of originality and inventive ingenuity is very COll- 
spicuous for such apt ilnitators, and 111Îlitate against 
thenl. Their 111echanical contrivances at the IHilles 
and else\vhere haye been elaborate, Lut ,vasteful and 
inefficient. The Cornell ,vatch factory at Berkeley 
introduced their labor ,vith 1l10St flattering results. 
Indeed, there ,yas a nUluber of ,vatchnutkers in the 
Cbinese quarter to 'VhOlll any ,york n1Ïght be safely 
intrusted. Still, the genius of the l\Iongulian does 
not rise above ilnitation, and at this he proba bly sur- 
passes the 'v hite Ulan, for he Blasters a trade in a fe,v 
,veeks, ,y hich the other requires 1110nths or years to 
learn. 
On the first entry of the Chinese colony into San 
J osé, the head nlan, \Y 110 ,vallted ten houses, hired a 
carpenter to erect ODe. 'Vhile he ,vas constructing it, 
the Chinan1en lay around, slnokillg and idling-, Lut not 
,vithout an object. No sooner ,vas the first house 
ready than the carpenter ,vas disll1Îssed ,vith the dcc- 
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laration that the "Chin::unan sabee all saIne 1\Ielican 
lllan," and \yould no\v build the rest \vithout his aid. 
The stolle for a corner Luilding on MOlltgolllery and 
California streets, San Frallci
co, ,vas Lrought from 
China., 'v here the granite Llocks ,vere cut and fitted, 
the Chinese "\vorkmen accolnpallying the cargo and 
ailling to erect the building, in 1852. It is not exactly 
a IHodel of beauty or of skill, but did good service. 
Th e cost ,vas $117,000, and it rented at first for about 
$-10,000 per annum. 
A Chinaman at the machine shops of t:be Pacific 
l\Iail Steamship COlllpallY in San Francisco had not 
beell there long before he 111ade a ,vorking Illodel of a 
loconlotive, ,vhich ,vas exhibited at the Sacranlento 
fJ.ir. 1"'heir skill at carving is too well kno,vn to re- 
quire conl1nents; a Chinese portrait-painter estahlislH
d 
hinlself on Kearney street in 1869, and received Inany 
orders. A sea-captain sent a picture injured by a 
rent to a painter at Hongkong, requesting l1illl to 
nlake a copy. In due time he received the ,york, but 
was amazed to fiud that the rent and stitches had 
also been reproduced ,vith such exactness that it re... 
quired a close exau1Ínation to discover ,vhether the 
rent ,vas real or not. Chiar-oscuro, perspcctiye, and 
other principles are little understood, and brilliancy 
of coloring constitutes the chief Inerit of the art, as 
illustrated in the \vell-kno,vn rice pictures. Besides 
these, the most COlllnlon products of the Chinese easel 
are plain and colored outline sketches on silk, sin1Ílar 
to the lantern patterns, lllounted scroll fashion on the 
,vans, and representing chiefly landscapes, "\vherein a 
fair linear perspective is noticeable. Straight lines 
and uniformity are carefully a voided, and elaborate 
lllaze-like and sYlnbolic lines enter as the favorite nlode 
of decoration. reflecting the instability of the national 
character. 


Europeans in China are obliged to be painful1y 
cautious in dealing \vith thenl, anti if the traders here 
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observe good faith, it is ascribed to self-interest and 
fear. The saIne Inotives may rule engagenlents 
aIllong thell1Selves, but they are \vell observed. The 
regular paYlnent of debts at N e\v Year, and the fear 
of the disgrace which attaches to a defaulter, are ad- 
mirable features that do not confornl to our general 
experience ofthenl; but the barbarian Inay be regarded 
as fair prey. vVith us they overthro\v a contract or 
break an engageinent on the least \v hilu, listen un- 
moved to our -relnonstrances, and as soon as we haye 
finished they turn their back and walk a\vay. . While 
they are at \\Tork for you, ho\vever, they general1y 
attend closely to their duties, and there have been 
found anlong thenl rare instances of disinterested 
fidelity under trying circulllstances. 
After all the yello\v Ulan is not so very different 
from the white lnan or black Inan, whether their cre- 
ators are the saIne or not, the chief characteristics of 
the Asiatic in Alnerica being a slightly surly and reti- 
cent tilTIidity overlying a disposition easily roused to 
reckless revenge, but always preferring peace, and of- 
ten displaying happy content and attachulent. There 
are Inany honest Chinaluen, and there are qhinalnen 
who steal. I do not kno\v that the yeHo\v Inan in 
this respect is any worse than the black or the \vhite 
man. Indeed our greatest thieves are found among 
the rich nlanipulators; after thenl the politicians 
and office-holders, and lastly the low foreigners, in- 
cluding c-elestials. The thieves' repositories in the 
Chinato\V11S are protected by every inhabitant, out of 
pure anti-barbaric spirit. Occasionally the police are 
enlightened by a "ghost" or a spy, and swoop down 
to pry into corners. 
The inlnatcs are profuse \vith bland sB1ilcs and "no 
sabbe ", and when tho spoils are uncovered under their 
eyes, they still Inaintain their blandness and denial. 
It is hard to say \vhat \vill ruffle their equanimity. 
An exposé of baseness or rascality raises no blush; a 
grotesque ex.hibition draws but a smile; an event 
E!'>SA YS AND MISCELLANY 23 
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which would create a ferment of exciternent among 
white Inen does not stir them. The nonchalance of 
their death-conden1ned is ,veIl kno\vn. They chat and 
slnile, eat heartily and sleep soundly, without a thought 
apparently of the scaffold and its dread beyond. The 
unconcerned exterior betokens an unsynlpathetic na- 
ture; yet ,vhile laughter and chat are freely indulged 
in round a funeral bier, sYInpathy and self-denial are 
conlnlon. The neglect of the sick, and the exposure 
of dying persons, \vho are allowed to starve to death 
beneath their eyeR, indicate a heartless indifference, 
but this after all displays a fatalisn1, a resignation 
to the inevitable which helps them through their o\vn 
dark hours. Men overtaken by reverses, struck down 
by disease, or pursued by justice, yield to fate, and do 
not hesitate to turn upon thenlselves, plunging into 
the unkno,vn. 
Indifferent to their surroundings here, the lnemory 
of h0111e fills their breast; and formal as IDa y be their 
worship of the gods, fervor creeps over the soul as 
they bend before the ancestral tablet. The Inaxims 
of the Great Sage rest upon their lips; the gentle ad- 
monitions of the lTIother d\vell in the heart. The duty 
to\vard their fellow-creatures, inculcated from early 
childhood, is centred in the sacred obligation to\vard 
their aged relatives, which extends into a cOlnnlenda- 
ble respect for those old enough to be their parents, 
and declines into a feeble clannishness for their illlme- 
diate district folk. The latter may depend on their 
aid for certain occasions; patriarchs comnlend their 
deference; but the respect for parents deepens into 
adoration. For thelTI the son's toils are pleasure; for 
then1 he sacrifices luxuries; for them he saves fro111 
his pittance; and on their graves he sheds his only 
tears of pure grief and synlpathy. 
With this absorbing virtue are bound three others, 
patience, industry, and economy. The foriller are iUl- 
presEed on theln in school, the latter at home. They 
become, in consequence, regular, precise, and plodding, 
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and these are qualities which the contractor appre- 
ciates in connection \vith their ternperate disposition, 
adaptable nature, admirable imita.tive po\vers, and 
nin] ble deftness; vlhile the house\vife delights in their 
noiseless step, quiet conduct, polite and unobtrusive 
manner, and neat appea:rgnce. But, alas I even in 
their virtues the el1elllY finds stains. Beneath the 
Mongol lurks the Tartar. The neatness is allo\ved 
to be superficial only; politeness covers deceit; Ineek- 
ness is but cowardice, and an index of slavish subjec- 
tion. Their econ01I1Y sinks either into Iniserly greed, 
or springs under the pron1ptings of vanity into extrav- 
agant recklessness. Their imitative po\vers are but 
lueehanical, and have never risen to the inventive 
spirit of the An1ericans. Their stunted minds have 
failed to grasp the progressive enterprise- of our insti- 
tutions. Their speculative ideas are spurred to action 
by the gambling table. Their energy never rises 
above a sluggish perseverance which sinks into iner- 
tia when the task is done. Like a child they learn 
rapidly the rudimentary principles, but the effort 
seems to exhaust them. Herein lies a clue to tIle sta- 
tionary condition of their empire, awed by the an- 
tiquity of its civilization, trammeled by its un\vieldy 
systen1 of education, and over\vhelnled by an exces- 
sive populace \v hich, absorbed by the struggle for ex- 
istence, has sunk into superstition, and writhes beneath 
the iron heel of an autocratic despotism. So ,vrite we 
thenl down, good and bad, particularly bad: when we 
cross the water to work for them what will they 
say of us
 
Queen of the Celestials in the golden mountains of 
California, during the year 1851, was Miss Ah Toy, 
though the nlountains proper she never saw, her 
Olympus being the Dupont-street hill. There she 
reigned, \v hite men kneeling at her shrine, and fright- 
ening back birds of darker hue-white Inen presently 
to shout "the Chinese must go!" Aye, the lovely Miss 
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Toy must go. The glories of this Eden reaching the 
ears of the sisterhood at home, soon the patlT\vuy of 
the Pacific was strewed with frail fair ones from the 
Flowery Kingdom. Women are cheap in China. 
Poor indeed is he ,vho, ,vanting more, has but one 
wife; though prostitution is not held in great disre- 
pute, the men very justly ruling that the women's sin 
cannot be greater than their own. Indeed, if many 
of the female infants ,vere not drowned at birth, l\lon- 
golian nlÍllions ,vould long since have smoked opium 
in American wigwams. 
I t ,vas a fine traffic, bringing peris to Paradise, and 
the honorable Hip Ye Tung company, heaven-coIn- 
pellers and highbinders trading into San Francisco 
bay, were rich men before the end of 1852, since which 
time 6000 of these delectable chattels have been 
brought hither at a good profit, thus proving the taste 
of the people. 
Immediately on landing they were taken to the 
house of the company. If introduced on speculation, 
they ,vere placed on sale at from 100 to 300 per cent 
profit on cost in China, and \vere critically exanlined 
by purchasers from town and country. If introduced 
for account of others, the women were held till their 
owner paid the initiation fee of $40, in return for 
which the COIllpany agreed to defend his rights to the 
chattel against Alnerican authorities, rival slave deal- 
ers, and lovers, the latter being particularly danger- 
ous. A re.;sular weekly or lllonthly tax ,vas further- 
lnore levied on every prostitute for the same purpose. 
It ,vas through no fault of theirs that they were 
what they were. Omnipotence Inust be questioned 
about it. The poor creatures were generally obtained 
by purchase among the large-footed river population; 
many ,vere decoyed by dealers under false pron1Íses, 
or forcibly abducted. The falTIine-stricken parents 
found it hard to resist the temping bait, and many 
\vere only too glad to secure for the child the prom- 
ised comforts. 
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They were little more than children, these girls, 
say fronl twelve to sixteen, lnany of them, and they 
knew as luuch of the world as kittens-as lnuch of 
what were their rights here in America, and of what 
was 1110rality throughout God's universe. 
They used to stand at the open door, enameled, 
bedizened, and in gaudy apparel, to invite the passer-by; 
but the Illunicipality shut the door, ,vhereupon they 
sho,ved their faces at a wicket or "\vindo,v, proclainl- 
ing their presence by voice and taps ,vhen the police 
were Bot too near. Within was a front roon1, relieved 
occasionally ,vith flowers and drapery, occupied by 
froln two to six, or even more, women; and behind 
were a nUlnber of tiny rOOI
lS, or frail partitions ,vith 
a l"ough alcove bed provided with a mat, pillow, and 
chintz curtain; a chair, perhaps a cupboard, ,vith a 
lamp, some chinaware, and tinsel cOlnpleted the fur- 
niture. Sonle brothels supported on an upper floor 
boudoirs with rich furniture, where brilliant robes and 
perfulned air charmed the more fastidious patrons. 
Chinamen did not usually consort ,vith the class de- 
voted to the Melican service, but visited a special set. 


Celestials share fully in the general weakness of the 
lower strata of mankind for holidays, and possessing 
no such blessed institution as the Sabbath, they have 
supplied the deficiency by a series of festivals in honor 
of deities, heroes, ancestors, stars. seasons, and ele- 
ments, ,vhich embrace one third of the year, and forln 
the movable feature in the fixed institutions of the 
Flowery Kingdom. The official almanac gives due 
notice of their approach.. as ,veIl as of lucky and un- 
lucky days, cha:
 
 Lll dress, regulations, and other 
lnatters, for no step of ÏInportance ll1ay be undertaken 
without consulting its rules. Not content with the 
forlnidable list of prescribed holidays, the priests ar- 
range celebrations from time to tilne with a view of 
increasing the sale of prayers, incense, and candles, a 
scheme for which they find a powerful ally in the 
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popular superstition. There are besides birthday 
fêtes, not only in honor of living friends, but of de- 
ceased ancestors; and steamer days on ,vhich to greet 
arrivals with news fronl home, or to take leave of de- 
parting friends who shall bear messages to the old 
folk. Hence, any person with the ,vil1 and the Ineans 
can al,vays find an excuse for recreation; but since 
this inclination is not prevalent among our Chinese, 
owing to the restless strife for the dear dollar and 
the restraint of our cuStOlTIS, only a few of the most 
prominent festivals are observed, and generally in a 
quiet ,yay, the rest being abandoned to the care of the 
temple assistants, who occasionally honor thenl by 
lighting a candle or two and hoisting a flag over the 
edifice. It was found necessary to conforIll to a 
great extent to our usages, and adopt Sunday as the 
clay of rest, and for it have been reserved the various 
functions of ,vashing and mending, marketing and 
promenading, visiting and gambling. A number de- 
vote the day to reading and writing, and several hun- 
dred attend our Sunday-schools. Laundrynlen, min- 
ers, and traders, are less yielding in this respect, 
except in so far as to indulge the appetite with a few 
delicacies. This enjoyment occurs lTIOre particularly 
during their o\vn fêtes, and a sure indication of their 
approach is afforded by the demand on pork butchers 
and poultry dealers. 
The N ew- Year festival overshadows all the rest in 
solemnity as ,veIl as fun, and none, however poor, 
busy, or friendless fail to celebrate. Families, laun- 
dries, factories, and railroads are all left by servants 
and en1ployés to shift for themselves, mission schools 
are neglected, and outlying settlements, mining camps, 
and ranchos, are abandoned, if possible, for the cen- 
tral settlements, where a round of pleasure a \vai ts 
them for a \veek or lllore. When the thing was pos- 
sible they used to prefer a trip to the home country, 
to attend the fanlily gathering, and witness the grand 
celebrations at the capital of the provinces, which 
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eontinue for three weeks. Hence the China stealners 
that left San Francisco during the latter part of the 
year \vere \vell filled ,vith passengers. 
The Chinese year begins \vith the first new moon 
after the sun has entered Aquarius, between January 
21st anù February 19th. The year has t\velve lllonths, 
which correspond to the moons, and are designated as 
the first, second, or third 111oon, as the case nlay be. 
This gives the ye
r six months of t\venty-nine days, 
and six of thirty days, leaving a surplus of days to be 
COIn bined into an intercalary lTIonth, in order to 
regulate the year ,vith the sun. The intercalation 
takes place about once in three years, by doubling or 
repeating one of the spring Illonths. The years are 
nalned according to their position in the cycle of 
sixty years, a cornputation which began 2637 years 
B. C. They are also fornled into epochs, each of 
which corresponds to the reign of an 81nperor, a sys- 
ten1 introduced in 163 B. C. The year 1870 \vould 
correspond to the seventh of the seventy-sixth cycle, 
and the ninth of the ell1perOr's reign. 
The preparations for the festival arc most elaborate. 
House, body, and clothing undergo a general cleans- 
ing and rene\val; useless or \vorn-out household arti- 
cles, clothes, and rubbish arc consigned to the bonfire 
with prescribed cereillunies, and a fresh supply pro- 
cured. Scrolls of joy-portending red paper are pasted 
over entrances and shrines, on \valls and furniture, 
bearing moral inscriptions, and talismanic nlottues, 
especially the ,vord fuh, happiness, and the five bless- 
ings of health, riches, long life, friends, and prosper- 
ity. If the past year has been prosperous, the old 
1110ttoes are retained; if not, others are selected in 
the hope of propitiating fortune or exorcising ill-luck. 
Roolns, ,vindo,vs, and balconies are hung with bright 
paper, tinsel, bunting, and lanterns of slight bau1boo 
fralnes covered \vith transparent paper, bearing fanci- 
ful inscription and dra\vings of birds, flo\vers, and 
other figures. For the all1usement of the children 
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transparencies are attached so as to revolve by the 
flow of the heated air. Natural and artificial flowers 
fornl a great part of the decorations, particularly the 
lily bulbs in ,vhite saucers, the e111L1en1 of purity, 
\v hich it is sought to bring into bloo111 for this season 
of renovation. The façades of restaurants and stores 
are gorgeous in the extrenle, and generally repainted 
for the occasion. 
The person 111Ust be thoroughly bathed even at the 
risk of a cold, the head shaven, the queue rebraided, 
and the richest attire procured that 111eans \vill buy 
or hire; for not only has the season to be honored, 
but falnily pride 111Ust be upheld, \vith respect for 
superiors, to the confusion of rivals and the a,ve of 
inferiors. The inner lnan also participates in the 
general change, and esche,ving the frugal diet of rice 
and tea the palate shall revel in the choicest viands, 
to which the all1brosial flavor of the idol's benediction 
has been inl parted. 
No joy is unalloyed, however. Bills lllUst be paid, 
and all accounts settled before the great day, and 
this at a time ,vhen so llian)" delnancls are Inacle on the 
purse. Merchants nlake preparations for the ell1er- 
gency, and stock-taking ,vith balancing of books, is the 
rule during the final nlonth. Collectors are despatched 
even to the IllOst rell10te corner of the country, 
and expreSSll1en groa.n under the pressure of business. 
A fe,v persons ,vho find themselves unable to pay 
their creditors, or to 111ake satisfactory arrangenlents, 
,vill hide till the old year has expired, for during the 
New - Year's season there nlust be no intrusion of 
business. Of course, there are disagreeable persons 
who will forget good manners and mortify a debtor 
by appearing at his door on N e,v- Year's nlorll, with 
lantern in hand to indicate that they are still engaged 
on the old-year errand. But as a rule nothing but 
good ,vishes and joy are ll1anifested at this season; 
old rancor Inust be buried and friendship renewed; 
friends Inay die by the score, yet no allusion 111Ust be 
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made to anything which might cast a gloom over 
the festivities-private SOITO'V Inay not intrude on 
public happiness. 
Not only telnporal affairs are settled at this tiule, 
but tradition has it that the gods also balance ac- 
counts with luen, and pass before the close of the 
year \vith their statell1ents into the presence of the 
supren1c ruler, the Pearly Elnperor, \vhence they re- 
turn on New-Year'sdayor shortly after. It behooves 
the 111ultitude therefore to look to their spiritual debts, 
so that they lllay not be represented as defaulters, 
and, truly, the telnples are cro,vded by old and young 
of both sexes. bearing offerings of prayers, incense, 
food, and toys. 
As the eventful nÚdnight approaches, the people 
bid fare\vell to the old year \vith prescribed ceremo- 
nies, giving thanks for blessings received; and then 
the ne\v year is ushered in with a toast in wine. 
Occasional discharges of fire-crackers have betokened 
the illlPcnding den10nstration; the streets are filled 
\vith people, \vindows teen1 with expectant faces bent 
toward the ro\vs of fire\vorks which, suspended on 
poles, protrude fronl windo\vs and balconies, ready 
not only to greet the da\vlling year and to lllallifest 
the general happiness, but to give a wholesolne \varn- 
ing to bad spirits, to drive off the evil influence of a 
past year, and to propitiate the gods. No sooner has 
the witching hour struck than a deafening explosion 
succeeds, one house opening the fire and the rest follow- 
ing in close 
uccession, so as to allow no cessation of 
the noise. It is like a rattling fusilade an1id the 
boon1 of cannon. The streets seenl to be ablaze, 
and soon a denRe sn10ke settles on the neighborhood, 
while the ground beconles nlatted with red and brown 
rell1nants of fire\vorks. Neighbors appear to rival one 
another in departing as n1uch as possible froln their 
usual quiet life, and in creating the longest and loudest 
uproar. If ordinary nleans of explosion do not effect 
this, they discharge the bombs in barrels and tin cans. 
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Patriarchs vie ,vith youngsters in pitching stringed 
explosives froIn roofs aud balconies upon the heads of 
the scampering throng, or in firing a bOlnb at the feet 
of staid citizens and denlure matrons. The charac- 
teristic econonlY appears to havc been discarded ,vith 
the departing year, and ,vealthy establishn1ents ex- 
pend several hunJred donan
 on fire,vorks, besides 
large amounts on decorations antI for hospitality dur- 
ing the festiva1. The first lllorlling of the year is 
fraught ,vith the greate8t Jin, but explosions are fre- 
quent all through the ,veek, if the police perlnit then1, 
and when they cease at intervals, the ear is assailed 
by booming dru111s, clashing cynlbals, and squeaking 
fiddles, as it: as ,vith us, enthusias1l1 were lneasured by 
noise, an
 patriotislll by burned p()\vder. 
In the early part of the Inorning every household 
assembles in holiday attire to assist at religious ser- 
vice, directed by the head of the family. Heaven 
and earth are first adored, then the various gods of 
wealth, war, hearth, 1uercy, and other dcpartn1ellts 
before whom offerings of incense, candles, food, and 
toys are placed, t,o renu:tÏn for several days. Ances- 
tral tablets, aud senior Inelnhers of the family are 
adored with low prostrations, and all join in spreading 
choice viands for the departed, \v 110 are illlplored to 
grant their n1ediation and protection. The next duty 
is to visit the telllples, '\vhich are constantly filled ,vith 
a devout multitude of praise-givers and favor-seekers, 
adding their quota to the.lnass of offerings. Ahnost 
every day during the first half of the 11lonth has its 
specified cerelnonies, for different classes of society. 
The pious set aside the greater part of the first day 
for worship, reserving feasting and rioting for other 
days, but there are not Inany of our Chinese ,vho 
overburden themselves ,vith devotion to peaceful 
deities, and since the rioting itself keeps off the fiends 
and imps they feel safe in abandoning themselves to 
revelry. 
The early crowd of merry-andrews, spectators, an(l 
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temple-visitors is su011 varied by a throng of silk- 
decked callers, and of servants who rush to leave 
cards of congratulations on those friends ()f their 
lllasters \vhoso inferiority of rank or age obliges theln 
to Inake the first call. "Kung hi, kung hi I" "I \visI1 
you joy," or the phrase" UU\v joy, lle,v joy; get rich, 
get rich I" is on everbody's lips, in Rtreet or house. 
To this is added a wish for increased prosperity, C011- 
tinued health, and other blessings appropriate to the 
condition of the person addressed. To lnerchants the 
\vish is expressed that 11 e 111 a y strike good bargains 
and lnake large profits 
 to officials, that they Inay 
advance in rank \vith increased pay; to old folks, that 
their years Inay be nUlnerous; to lnarried people, that 
a son may COll1e to theine 'Vhen a visitor arrives, 
the host advances to,vard hilll ]nore or less, in accord- 
ance ,vith. his rank, each one grasps and shakes his 
o\vn hand as he bows, and then follows a series of the 
lnany observances of etiquette in gesture and lan- 
guage ,vith \vhich these people are afHicted. Elegance 
of C01l1plilnents and extrelne self-deprecation are the 
luain propositions. If one inquires, "Ho\v fares your 
ill ustrious consort?" the other replies, "The Inean oc- 
cupant of nlY Iniserable hovel is ,veIl." The question, 
"Is your noble son doing well?" solicits the ans\ver 
that "the conteillptible dog is progressing." Inferiors 
bo\v their deepest and drop on one knee, while chil- 
dren prostrate thenlselves and press the ground \vith 
the heaJ before their parents and elders. The house- 
\vife, if there is one, appears at intervals to challenge 
admiration \vith the minaretR and ,vinas which crest 
ð 
her elaborate hair structure, \v hile delni-J ohns toddle 
around in spangled cap and bright clothes, protected 
by alnulets innurnerable. Every caner is expected to 
implore the pot-bellied idols for their blessing on the 
house, and to honor the lavish hospitality by tasting 
of paste, fruit, or s,veetmeat, sipping a tiny cup of tea 
or liquor, and taking a cigarette, all of which stand 
prepared on lacquered trays. Liquors and cigars are 
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chiefly reserved for white calh_'\rs, \v ho receive a polite 
\velcolne, despite the \vell-kno\vn anti-coolie character 
of the Innjúrity of ihese thirsty souls. Cards of neat 
red paper, \vith stan1ped naIne, are exchanged, and 
their nUIllLer and class exhibited with considerable 
pride, and even kept pern1anently on vie\v. Presents 
of fancy articles, toys, and s\vcets are also custolnary. 
At night the Chinese quarter aSSUllles a brilliant 
aspect, \vith the ro,vs of fanciful lanterns, the glitter- 
ing tinsel, and the \vindows ablaze with light. The 
streets are aÌ1110st deserted, but from the hC>lnps COlne 
the sounds of ll1usic, chat, and nlerriu}ent, particularly 
fron1 the restaurants. The great effort is to crowd all 
possible anIuseluent into this season. A holocaust of 
pigs and poultry, liquor and betel-nuts, opium and to- 
bacco, telnpt the palate and oppress the stolnacll, 
create hilarity, and lead to ebullition. Theatres open 
ill the 1110rnillg and keep the play going till past 111id- 
night, \vith brief illteryals for refreshments, ,vhile tlJe 
gau1bling-hells allo\v 110 rest whatever. The deliriu111 
lasts a \veek, and then COlnes the awakening, with 
aching heads and enlpty pockets. The younger 111eln- 
bel's of the C0111111Unity overCOllle the \veakness of the 
fiesh with more natural diversion. 
In the alleys lnay be witnessed thB favorite game 
of shuttle-cock, played ,vith an elastic ball, one inch 
and a half in diameter, Inade of dry, scaly fishskin, 
\veighted with a copper coin, and set \vith a fe,v 
feathers three to four inches in length, to give it 
poise. The players fornl a circle and seek to keep 
the ball froin touching the ground, by batting it ,vith 
toe and knee; or s0111etinlcs only with the sole of t]J(
 
shoe, a lTIOVenlent \v hich requires a peculiar and agile 
t,vist of the leg. Kite-flying is also a popular aIl1USC- 
111el1t, the kites representing the for111s of birds, fishes, 
and other crcatures. Cro,vds of boys Inay be seen 
lnarching froln house to house \vith a huge dragon of 
bau1boo fralne coycred \vith cloth, borne aloft on sticks, 
which are raised and lo,vercd to iIupart 1110tion to the 
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lllonster. With this sacred ilnage they ofter to drive 
out evil spirits from any locality for a small con- 
sidera tion. 
The next festival of note is the Feast of Lanterns, 
in honor of the first full nloon of the year, ,vhich is 
extensively participated in, since it takes place in the 
evening. The houses are illulninated, \vithin and 
without, by fancifully colored lanterns, and adorned 
,vith scrolls, a nd a procession parades the streets ,vith 
banners and lights, discharging fire\vol'ks and discours- 
ing celestialll1usic. The llloon is again the object of 
adoration during the harvest festival; but since this 
concerns chiefly the agricultural classes, it is not 
closely observed in California. There is a considera- 
ble Ïlnillolation of pigs and fo\vls, however, on the 
Epicurean altar, and out-door gatherings, with Dian 
,vorship and stellar observations, \vhich bring reyenue 
to astrologers and butchers. The four seasons of the 
equinox and solstice are observed ,vith 1110re solcrnnity, 
and a \vell-clad 111ultitude throngs the telnples with 
offerings to propitiate the idols during these nloment- 
ous turning-points of nature. 
Shortly after the spring festival of the Feeding of 
the Dead, described under burial, a tenlple celebration 
takes place. The abodes of the deities are adorned 
with the usual tinsel, strealuers, and sYlnbolic banners, 
and before the chief idol a roast pig is presented alllÍd 
bursting b01nbs and orchestral din. l\lean\vhile a pro- 
cession is forlned, and presently the van-guard appears, 
bearing poles strung with fire-crackers ,vhich nlainti-ìin 
an incessant rattling, each pole being renlounted ,vith 
fresh explosives for a ne,v fusilade, \vhile the others 
are taking their turn. l\Iusicians follo\v ,vith drlulls, 
cynlbals, and stringed instrulnents; then a band of 
WOlnen ,vith lanterns, leading a display of gigantic 
anilnal figures, and carcasses of consecrated pigs, the 
funles fro1H ,vhich allure a jaunty personage behind, 
arrayed in rich and ancient costu1ne, and attended by 
a long retinue bearing eUlbroidcred Lanners, fans, 
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curious weapons, and flowers. Behind the III march 
the representatives of various guilds, and last of all a 
nunlber of giants of astounding nlake, who do not fail 
to attract a cro,yd of adll1iring follo,vers. After hold- 
ing religious exercises before the tenlple an exhibition 
is given on consecrated ground. Bombs are exploded 
containing slnall parachutes, and \vhosoever is able to 
secure one of these as they descend is assured of good 
fortune. There is quite a crowd of aspirants, and 
the struggle is a,vful to behold.: clothes go to ,vreck, 
physiognol1lies are ruined, yells rend the a.ir, and 
after all his exertions the victor 111ay not gain 
nlore than a tattered relnnan t as an evidence of his 
pro\vess. 
The chief attraction for the alllusenlent-seekers is 
the dranla, the taste for 'v hich lllust be stronger than 
,yith us, since a cOllllnuuity so poor and small cOlnpar- 
atively as the Chinese can support two t.heaters with a 
large force of artistes, devoted ahnost wholly to what 
lllay be ternled legitinlate dranla. The dranla is of 
celestial origin, as 111ay be expected, although tradition 
has failed to shroud it in the custOl1lary mist of an- 
tiquity. Only SOlne eleven centuries ago, during a cel- 
ebration in honor of the moon, an inlperial servitor 
becalue so fervent in his adoration, that he flung his 
staff as an offering to the lunlinary. But 10 t the staff 
was transfOrll1ed into 3 bridge, upon which the servitor 
and his exalted Inaster passed frOlTI our planet to the 
pale satillite. A garden and palace of wondrous 
beauty opened before thenl, and beneath a cinnamon 
tree they saw a bevy of noble-looking women seated 
on white birds \v hich \varbled the nlost delicious 
strains in response to stiH sweeter rnelody fronl un- 
seen lips. On their return to earth, the Ì1nperial conl- 
poser was charged to reproduce the lunar 11lusic, and 
this ,vas perforIned by 300 singing girls in dithyram- 
bic form, in the emperor's pear-orchard. Play-actors 
are for this reason known also as the pear-orchard 
fraternity. 
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The first of these celestial performances, which, like 
our Bacchanalian chorus, have gradually developed . 
into rOlnantic dralna, ,vas given in San Francisco at 
the Anlericall theater, and then in a building brought 
from China, \vhich ,vas erected on Dupont street, near 
Green, and opened on the 23d of December, 1852. 
The interior ,vas ornanlellted \vith paintings, lighted 
by t\venty -tViO variegated lanterns, and fitted ,vith all 
the paraphernalia incident to their play-acting. Since 
then various localities served for the drama till 1868, 
'v hen the first one of t\VO theatres \vas erected on 
Jackson street. The second rose in 1877 in Wash- 
ington street under the title of Look Lun Foong, Im- 
perial Sho\v House. Both have a large troop of 
actors, \v ho are provided \vith board and lodging in 
the building. 1'he exterior presents the usual dingy 
brick façade of the quarter, with a simple nanle sign 
over the entrance. The passages leading to the inte- 
rior are lined \yith stalls for the sale of fruit, s,veet- 
n1eats, betel-nuts, and other delicacies. The audito- 
riunl is even nlore dingy and unpretentious than the 
exterior, devoid of decorations, save a scroll here and 
there, and not even on a par \yith a travelling circus 
for cOlnfort. The ornalnentallantenls have been re- 
placed by bare gas-fixtures. There are t\VO divisions, 
a pit and a gallery, both fitted ,vith rough, uncush
 
inned benches ,vith back-rests. rising one above the 
other. The gallery extends on both sides, the \vhole 
length of the 1'00111, the extrelne left of it being set 
aside for \VOnlen, and the right fitted \vith three boxes, 
equally cOlnfortless. The parquette of the largest 
theater, on 'Vashington street, holds 600 persons, and 
the gallery accol1unodates t\vo-thirds Inore. They 
are generally well filled, and present OHe sombre Inass 
of black hats and <lark hlouses, ,vithout a relieving 
streak, sa\
e \vhere a visitor lifts his hat for a llloment 
to air his shining pate, or "There SOBle cOlnfort-loving- 
spectator
 have kicked off their 
hoes and planted 
their feet against the Lacks of their neighbors. 
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The stage consists of an open raised platform, like 
that of a lecture hall, without wings, shifting scenes, 
drop-curtain, or stage Inachinery. In the rear are the 
doors, 
loseù by red curtains, the right to enter by, 
the left for exit, both leading to the green-roon1, ,vhich 
is also the property-rooln, although a part of the 
paraphernalia and \vardrobes is kept in hig boxes on 
the side ()f the stage. By the side of these stand 

orne ehairs and tal)les, \v hich Herve for s
enery as 
required, but are at other tÍ1nes used by the actùrs to 
lounge upon \vhile \vaiting for their cue. Deprived 
(.f the pleasing delusions of curtain and scenery, the 
audience is obliged to rely on the irnagination to cover 
the glaring incongruities and supply the Inany defi- 
(Oiencies. Change of dress is often made in full view 
of the spectators; a \varrior \vill fall, undergo the ter- 
rific death struggles, give the final throes, and rise the 
next 11101uent to joiu his chatting an(l smoking con- 
frères Oil the side of the stage. Actors, and even 
spectators, \v ho are allo\ved on the sta
e, \vill cross to 
a.nd fro between the players, and perfornl other in1- 
proper acts during the lllost interestiI
g part of the 
draula. Scene-shifting is replaced by posting placards 
giving noti('e that the scene is a city, farul, forest, or 
interior of a building. To increase the effect, a box 
or stool is added to represent a Inountain or a house. 
()ccasiollally an iluaginary line iB dra\vn in the air to 
denote a \vall, against \vhich the actor will kick \vith 
ludicrous earnestness. If the playwright wishes to 
repre
ent a man going into a house and slamn1ing the 
door in tho fa('e of anot.her, the serving-ulan hanJs a 
c hair to one actor, w Ita \valkH across tho Htage and 
plants it violentJy at the feet of another player, taking 
his stand heHide it to intilnate that he is now within 
the house. To represent the crossing of a bridge, the 
endH of a hoard are laid on two tables. which stand a 
Hhort distance apart; an actor lnounts with the aid of 
a stool, crosses on the hoard, or irnaginary bridge, 
from ouc table to another, and thence steps to the 
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flnor. A horseback ride is picturt'd hy lllouuting hoy- 
like an Î111agiuary steed, and applying an c<!ually un- 
substantial \\Thip. (iiauts and othcr figurcs are 
illtl'oducell ,vith hut littlc effort to deceive the audi- 
cnce aR to their ('onlp()
iti()n. } lo\vever Cl'Ut10 and 
grotos<lue Bueh l'cpl'cs('ntatiou
 lllay app('ar to us, they 
are quite COJJ
nLe il faut to the chilJ.rell of the lflo\very 
Kingdon1. 
I
quany ditterent are their iòeas of Inusic. The 
orchestra is placed in the l)acl
grout}(l of the 
tRge, 
oet\vccn the doors, aud cOll
iBts of four or six pcr- 
forillcrs, \vho kepp up an incessant cxtctnr01'0 jUluLle 
of hanging, scraping, and piping, as terrific as it is 
uui<!uc, \ arying fluin a plaintive "ail to a warlike 
clash as the play deluallJs, anù as the illJiviùual taste 
of the lllusician luay dictate. When the actor spouts 
h is part there appears to he no ahatünleut of the noise, 
but rather an eff(n't to drO\Vll his ,vorJs, which he 1'0.. 
si:::;ts by shouting at the top of his voice. ']:'he lllore 
exciteJ. the actor Lecolnes, the lHoro carlH\stly the 
lllusicialls puff their cigarettes and strive to do justice 
to the str('ngth of their Ut'lUS and the lJlatC'rial of thcir 
inHtrUJllents, \\-ithout allY other lnethod apparently 
than to break the ulusical Lars, to bleIld all discord 
into onc, 3ud to run riot gellcrally. J)urillg certain 
recitative::; anll aria
 the violin is al1owc<1 to prcJo}lli- 
nate, aIllI a ulclody is proùuced \vhi('h ,vould Hot Le 
unpleasing ,vere it not for the jarring plaintivcness of 
the tOllCS, \vhi('h reject the scnsuous el
l)}cllt, :1lld are 
devoid of ;:i"<-", "ful B10llulatioll. ']]}('y pO

l'SS 311 illl- 
perfect syst(n
: of notation for 111eloJies, Lut JlO ]\Junv l- 
edge f': ÌlarlllollY and other itll pOl'tant e]('lL1PlltS. The 

llusical and drainatic arts are equally hack\vartl, and 
have prohH hly nlade no adyancl' f()r a Jlli1Jenary uIHlcr 
the sUInptuary Jaws \\'hich halnper all dc\'cloprncllt in 
the orient. A rctrogrcssion may just as lil{(.ly lU1ve 
S0t in, for although Inusicians firc raising- t}JclTIselyes 
to high honorR and inlperinl fh,vor, onr enrs cannot 
discover t]lC ('harm and influcnee hy ,vhieh they do it, 
E
s^ YS AND MISCELLANY 24 
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and on which their Great Sage has so loft,ily dis- 
coursed; nor can ,ve find any relic of the skilful artists 
spoken of by tradition, ,vho, like Orpheus andAn1phion, 
Inoved the very stones ,vith their strains, and cast a 
spell upon the organic creation. The n1usical instru- 
n1ents are quite nUlnerous, however, and each nlen1bpr 
of the orchestra is required to lnanipulate several, at 
one tin1e or successively. The percussion instruments 
'v hich foriH the pièces de resistance, consist of a big 
ton1t0111 standing on its end, another, small and flat, 
like a covered tan1bourine, a taln bour, a gong sus- 
pended by a cord, a slna11, sonorous n10rtar of ,vood, 
having the rounded upper side .covered ,vith skin, and 
a tiny square sounding-board, fastened to the side of a 
stick, all of ,vhich are beaten ,vith drunu;ticks. There 
are also the cyn1bal and castanet, the latter being a 
heavy black piece of wood, SaIne nine inches in length, 
,vhich is held in the hand while the other piece, con- 
nected with it by a cord at the top, is n1ade to fall 
against it. The stringed instruments en1brace guitars 
of several varieties, one being a flat, solid, pear-shaped 
sounding-board, with a short neck, curved at the head, 
and bearing four strings, which are fingered in pairs; 
another kind has a smaller, circular Loard, with a long 
neck and t,vo strings. Son1e have bodies of sn1all, 
flat ton1tOtnS ,vith long neck and one to three strings, 
but ,vith less frets than our guitars. They are usually 
struck ,vith a bone or flint. The violin is a srna11, 
heavy talnbourine, with a long neck, upon which t"\yO 
strings cross one another, holding bet,veen them, be- 
lo,v the crossing, the bowstring, ,yhich accordingly 
touches one string on the upper the other on the lo,ver 
side. Wind instruments consist of trumpet, t,vo con- 
nected hautboys, like the Greek double flute, and 
bamboo flutes, son1e with lateral blo,v-hole, and about 
six finger-holes. 
The play appears to be a mixture of melodrama, 
farce, and circus performance, representing a train of 
events or an epoch fron1 ancient history, ,vith love 
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incidents and battles, rendered in dialogue, recitat.ive, 
and pantolnine. l\Ioclern events are not in fa\'"or \vith 
thi8 antiquated people. One dralna continues for 
,veeks or even lllonths, and is given in hightly install- 
lnents of a fe\v scenes, or an act, like the serial in a 
magazine, taking up the hero frolH the hour of his 
birth and giving his career as doughty "\varrior, or 
pOlnpous eJnperor, till he descends into the gra\
e, 
laden \vith glory. There is no condensation or rapid 
developrnent of plot, as in our Inodernized dralna, but 
every puerile triviality, obscene detail, and reyolting 
deed, is elaborately portrayed, and nothing is left to 
the ilnagination except scenery and artistic effect. 
Purely pantolnill1Ìc passages are not frequent, for voice 
and Inimicry generally COll1 bine, the sharp falsetto 
predon1Ïnating to a disagreeable extent, both in 111ale 
and fenlale parts, 111ingled ,vlth screanlS and shouts. 
At intervals a force of dignitaries, soldiers, and de- 
pendents enter in procession to display their rich 
dresses of costly fabrics and embroidered dragons, 
birds, flo,vers, and tracery in golJ, silver, and silk of 
all colors. The face is often enalnelled, or slneareJ 
with paint, especially for grotesque characters, and 
,varriors strut in plurued hehnet and fierce 111ustache. 
W OI11en are exclu(ted froln the scenic Loard8, their 
part being a
sumed by 111en who are trained fronl 
childhood to the gait, lnanncr, and yoice, and deceive 
even a close observer Lv their disO"uise. The fino-ers 
v ü ü 
are often tapered frolll infancy, and the feet confined 
in slnall boots, or stilts are used ,yhen they act, the 
feet of \vhich resemble ladies'shoes. 
Dancing is occasionally introduced by actors, but it 
is not luuch in vogue, for Chinese regard it as a vul- 
garity and a fatiguing exercise, and leave it ahnost 
entirely to the Tartars. In the early days of Cali- 
f()rnia, the latter gave special exhibitions of the po- 
etry of lnotion, ,vherein l1)en and '''Oillen appeared, 
?-dva:?cing and receding ,vith an an1bling gait, chang- 
Ing sIdes and bo\ving, but \vithout joining hands. 
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During the course of the playa band of warriors 
enters the scene, capering and frisking on irnaginary 
chargers, standing at tilues on one leg and whirling 
around, at others dashing headlong for\vard. Sud- 
denly the lnen thro\v one foot into the air, wheel 
round and ,vaft their prancing steeds into vaCUU111. 
They then form in line and begin the onslaught in 
earnest, dealing spear-thrusts, s\vord-cuts, and blows, 
,vith a rapidity that betokens long practice and extra- 
ordinary skill. Conlbatants fall fast and thick during 
the action, but rise the next lllonlent to restore the 
vital spark ",
ith a cup of tea, and be ready for a sec- 
ond extinction. Blood and thunùer realizations are 
evidently in favor anlong the tinlÌd celestials, and 
probably not one of the original characters ren)ains 
alive at the end of the piece. After awhile the strug- 
gle becol1les hot, and the Illen strip to the \vaist. 
"T arriors pursue warriors; high tables are cleared in 
a bound, and the perforiners land on the bare floor, 
falling heavily on the flat back or siJe with a shock 
as if every bone has been Lroken; but ere the inex- 
perienced visitor has tiule to Jllake an exclaJnation, 
the lllen are up, and pirouetting ,vilder than ever; per- 
forining sOlnersaults one over the other, spinning like 
tops, ,vheeling on hands and feet, doing lofty tUln- 
bling, and concluding ,vith extraordinary contortions- 
all in confuseù Inedley, yet in eager rivalry to surpass 
one another. This is the ITIOst interesting part of the 
entertainlnent to a stranger, \vho is apt to conclude 
that the strongest dramatic power of the Chinese actor 
lies in his feet. The inlitative propensity of the peo- 
ple is not displayed to full advantage on the stage, 
for although the lTIimicry is excellent at times, and 
assists the tongue to render the acting 11lore lively 
and suggestive than with us, yet there is a lack of 
soul, of expression, a failure to identify one's self with 
the role, to Inerge the actor in the character. '
rhe 
degrader] position of actors has tended to oppose ad- 
vancelnent in the histrionic art; but another cause 
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may be found in the unden10nstrative nature of the 
people. The incident depicted Inay be ever so excit- 
ing or ludicrous, the character ever so grotesque, yet 
the audience manifests neither approval nor dissatis- 
faction, beyond a quiet grin of Jelig h t, to 'v hich the 
actor responds ,vith interest. Trivialities do not ap- 
pear to tire it, as they would us; cruelty is \vitnessed 
\vithout a thrill, and obscenities pass as a Inatter of 
course. All is not riyeted attention, ho,vever, for 
\vhen ears and eyes fail to convey the full 111easure úf 
interest, the other senses COine to the rescue. Loud 
talk is unconcernedly indulged in, and pipes, tea, 
S\Veetnleats and the like, are generally discussed, as 
if it ,vere resolved to lllake the I110st of every n101nent, 
and let no pleasure escape. 
The play usually begins at seven in the evening 
and continues till one or t,vo in the nlorning. Those 
,vho conle early pay t,venty-five to fifty cents, at ten 
o'clock half price is charged, and to,vards 111idnight 
the price of entrance falls to a dilne. The length of 
the dr::una nlakes it ahnost ill1possible for even the 
most devoted theatre-goer to follow the ,vhole rendi- 
tion, and sublnitting to the inevitable he is cputent to 
catch a glilnpse of a scene or an episode. 
If you desire to ,vitness one of these plays, and can 
make up your nlÌnd to endure 
ix hours a night for a 
lllonth or t,vo, a nlÎxture of the vilest stenches that 
ever offended civilized nostrils-opiulll effiuviu1n, to- 
baCCO-Sll1oke, pig-pen putridity, and rancid a
afætida, 
step ,yith 1HO and seat yourself on any of those board 
benches. But first, and as a nleans of self-defence, 
light a cigar and sll1oke, for by so doing alone can you 
clear a cubic foot of space about your head of its in- 
toleraLle odor. 
The portion of history played to-night is entitled, 
"The l{eturn of Sit Ping Quai." l\Iany, Iuany years 
ago there lived in the EIllpire of the Sun a poor 
young Blan nau1ed Sit ]?ing Quai, \v ho haù luarriecl a 
young \vife, likc,visc poor sayc in Leauty anJ aCCOlll- 
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plishments. Her naUle \vas ,V ong She. Sit Ping 
Quai was noble though poor, and Wong She had a 
pure and faithful heart. 
Happy \vere the Jays the gods granted theln each 
other's society. But hunger pressed heavily. Wong 
She faded. The color fled frolH her face affrighted. 
Sit Ping Quai could not endure the sight. He joined 
the arnlY of the great enlperor, deterlnined to win 
Wong She a happier lot or die. Rising rapidly he 
\vas Inade general, and sent at the head of a ]arge 
arlny against the King of the East. 
Sorro\vful \vas the leave-taking and inconsolable 
\vas poor Wong She; but Sit Ping Quai Inust depart. 
Hastening hence he fought and won a great battle; 
but by some mischance, separating from his army, he 
was captured by the princess Linfa, only child and 
heir to the King of the East. Linfa loved her cap- 
ti ve, who durst not tell her he \vas \vedded; for in 
love the free find favor while enthrahnellt lllakes its 
victinl uninteresting. 
The rich, the beautiful, the powerful, the suscepti- 
ble Linfa caged her loved one in her castle, drove back 
his arlHY with great slaughter, and then wedded hillJ. 
Sit Ping Quai, though honest as nlarried men go ,vas 
nlortal; and to tell the truth he began to like it. 
'Vith the dove-eyed Linfa to love hiln and nlinister to 
his ,vants it ,vas easy to forget poor Wong She. A 
letter, however, brought by a messenger revived his 
forlner love and patriotisln, and set his brain at work 
devising nleans of escape. 
N ow none nlight leave the Kingdom of the East 
save by royal pernlission. Linfa, ho,vever, al\vays 
had in her possession a copy of the king's license, but 
h()\v should Sit Ping Quai obtain possession of it? In 
vain he begged it of her, first under one pretense and 
then another; love was quick-witted and suspicious. 
Finally he lllade her insensible with ,vine, and while 
in that condition he seized the license and 1110unting 
his horse rode rapidly away. The servants told their 
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mistress, who roused herself and rushed after her 
faithless spouse. 
And no\v behold the flourish of the ,vhip and spur 
about the stage and the plunging of invisible chargers 
as Lin fa overtakes her lord and delnands his destina- 
tion. " I aln only riding over the hills for pleasure," 
Sit Ping Quai replied, but n1ean\vhile he gave his 
,vords the lie by driving his spurs into his horse and 
breaking a\vay. But the princess ,vas not to be baf- 
fleel. After hin1 she rode fleeter than the wind, and 
catching by the tail of his horse she held to it as only 
a \vife can hold to a renegade husband. At last he 
,vas obliged to yield hilnself her prisoner. 
Then \vhen all else failed he began to beg. Dis- 
Inoun ting he told her all his heart, told her the story 
of his former life and love for Wong She, showed her 
the letter, and begged, begged like a beaten husband. 
Love and duty struggled in Linfa's bosonl, and dra\v- 
ing her s\vord she prayed her lord to liberate her soul. 
Then, sorry unto death, both fell flat on their backs 
and 1110urned their sad lot. 
Sit Ping Quai \vas first to revive. Starting up he 
sprang upon his horse, pron1ised faithfully to return, 
and soon \yas out of sight. Then repented Linfa; 
,vith \volnanly repentance she cursed herself for per- 
n1Ïtting the recreant's escape. As quickly as she 
could she fol1o\ved hinl. Perceiving the princess 
pressing upon hiln, he dashed across a bridge, that is to 
say, the board resting on the t\VO tables, and thro\ving 
it do\vn after hiln, he \vatched with nluch conlplacency 
the princess tear her hair and rend her garlnents. 
Then she throws herself froln the table, fal1s full five 
feet, and strikes upon her b3.ck \vith a force sufficient 
to dislocate the joints and Inaill1 for life any white 
princess in christendon1. Thus ends the first part of 
the story of the Return of Sit Ping Quai. 
The sccond part of the dranla details the sorrows 
of Wong She, ,,,,ho, left alone to grapple ,vith penury 
and lllourn a husband dead, becallle reduced to neeù- 
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ful extremities. The tidinQ's of her hero-husband's 
capture and probable death struck ,V ong She frolH 
the high estate in which her lord had left her, ar- 
rayed .her in ,vido\v's weeds, and tuned her voice to 
1110Urnlng. 
Secluding herself, and nursing her affliction, she 
refused to see her friends, anù gave herself up to grief. 
l\Iessengers \vere dispatch eel to learn his fate, but failed 
in their endeavor. Thus years rolled on; spring 
flo\vers blool1led and withered, and autulnn fruit 
ripened and fell, and still Wong She Inourlled faith- 
fully. 
Saint-like and effulgent grew her beauty under her 
great grief, so luuch so that the poor silnple-lllinded 
people who saw her COlne and go in her daily search 
for food ,veIl-nigh worshipped her as a being not of 
earth. }Iany offers of lnarriage \yere luade her, but 
she treated them all with scorn; yet so straitened in 
her condition was she that she was obliged to dig 
roots by the roadside to supporllife. 
While thus engaged one day, a Ulan of noble bear- 
ing, but dressed like a courier, accosted her as he \yas 
passing by. Sit Ping Quai, through his unwonted 
dress and bronzed, thick-bearded visage, ,yas not rec- 
ognized by her who loved hiln, though instantly he 
kne,v Wong She. Scarcely could he refrain frOIn 
clasping her to his heart as she 1110destly dre\v back 
frolll hÍIll, but as she did not kno,v hinl, he thought 
to practice a little upon her before he declared hiulself: 
First he represented hilnself as a lllessenger frOin 
her captive husband, but when she demanded his cre- 
dentials he could not give thenl to her. Then be de- 
clared hiulself a rich noblelnan, praised her beauty, 
and offered her 1110ney, all of 'v hich advances she re- 
jected in disdain. 1'hen he swore he kne\v her hus- 
band, swore he was false to her, but ,vhen he pressed 
her hand she threw dust into his eyes and flying to 
her house shut herself in. 
Half blinded, Sit Ping Quai follo,ved and loudly 
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proclaimed himsclf through the bolted door. Faith- 
ful \V ono' She thouaht this another subterfuge and 
\vould n
t let hiul o in. He protested, entreated, 
storlned. all was of no avail. The insulted and en- 
, 
ra<1"cd \vife did not believe hÍIn to be her husband, 
ulrlil at leno.th he drew forth her letter to hiu1 and 
<:) 
threw it in at the lattice. 
And no\v conles a scene eminently oriental. Wong 
She had gro\vn suspicious. This Ulan had C01l1e to 
her in the forln of a fiend incarnate, ill the shape of a 
libertine and a liar. This letter nlight be another de- 
ception, a forQ:ery. But, heaven be praised, she had 
the nleans at '-'her cOllunand of testing it. In lands 
celestial letters are often written on linen or satin. I 
have said "Tong She was poor; cloth she had none 
suitable on \vhich to ,vrite to her lord. But there \vas 
the fine inner garillellt she "
ore, relic of lnore opulent 
days; and in her strait she cut fro III it a piece on 
\vhich to \vrite to her husband. And no\v is she not 
suppo
ed to be \vithin her o\vn chalnber 1 'Vith be- 
\vitching naÏveté the chaste 'Vong She-remelnber, 
she is a ulan-raises her skirts, and fits the returned 
epistle to its forlner place. Heaven be praised, 'tis 
the very same 1 This ,vas indeed her husband. The 
door \vas opened; husband and \vife are reconciled, 
and the entertainment ends. 
Evidently the Chinese dramatist throws hiulself 
upon the pure-n1indedness of the audience, for he 
scruples at nothing that nature does not scruple at, 
and the birth of a child, and like scenes, are of 
conllnon occurrence. 
l\iore attractive than the drama, and 11lore absorb- 

ng tl:an any other vice, to the Chinese, is galuLling, 
In whIch P robably not one of them fails to indulae to 

 b 
some extent. Thousands econoillize and begrudge 
thelnselves even necessaries, in order to save ,yhere- 
with to pander to a passion which appears so opposed 
to their usua11y T?ruc1t'nt hahits. They nun1 ber proba- 
bly more professIonal galuLlcrs than any other nation, 
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and despite the raids upon them in this country their 
dens flourish in large nUlnbers. 
In early days white folk were freely adn1itted, but 
as the gap ,videned bet\veen the races, Caucasians 
caIne to be excluded as unruly and not to be trusted. 
Under the alluring n10tto of Riches and Plenty, or 
the \Vinning Hall, hung a signboard that the galne 
'vas running day and night. Within were further 
attractions in the shape of half a dozen Inale and 
fCluale n1usicians, who aided a richly dressed singer in 
creating celestial synlphony. Cigarettes ,vere freely 
supplied, and a huge tea kettle, with tiny cups by its 
side, stood prepared to luinister to the refreshnlellt of 
victinls, lnany of \VhOn1 \vere the dupes of oracular 
utterances of idols and fortune-teners pretending to 
reveal a lucky cOlnbination. 
The former cOlnlnodious hells ,vith several tables, 
brilliant lights, and gaudy decorations, declined under 
the pressure of police and hoodlu111s into dingy garrets, 
hazy with smoke. Access was had, by Chinese only, 
by llleans of a long passage, with perhaps a rickety 
stairway and a second passage after that. At the 
entrance, on the street, stood a drealIly-looking yet 
lynx-eyed sentinel, 'vho on the least suspicion of 
danger pulled a hidù.en cord to ,yarn the iUlnatcs. 
In a t\vinkling one or 1110re heavy plank doors \vith 
sturdy bars closed before the intruder, and ere the 
police could force their ,yay to the den, the occupants 
had disappeared through openings in the floor and 
wall. They had little to fear, ho\vever, for the 
weekly fees given to the police nlade it to their inter- 
est to shield theIn, and raids \vere 111ade only on de- 
linquents for the sake of appearance, since not Ailleri- 
cans only, but the six cOlnpanies'repeatedly urged the 
restriction of a vice ,vhich creates so :l:nuch n1Ïsery, 
idleness, and crime. Beside the weekly fee uf fiye 
dollars to the special police of the quarter for illHnu- 
nity and guard, the gambling and lottery establish- 
ments paid a large tax to one \vho raised hÏ1uself to 
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the superintendency of their guild, and professed to 
protect them against raids by lneans of bribery, by 
despatching inforluers, and by engaging counsel. 
He ,vas said to receive $3000 a IHonth, and to ac- 
count for less than half of it, the renlainder going to 
s,vcll the large fortune ,vhich became his within a 
fe,v years. 
N early all the dens ,vere devoted to the favorite 
gallle of tan, or fan-tan, lueaning "funds spread out." 
There ,vas rarely more than one table in the roon1, 
which ,vas illulninated by a long toy, a candlestick 
supporting a bo\vl ,vith oil, on the rilll of \vhich ,vas 
a series of \vicks. A wire fraine was attached, bear- 
ing a paper shade, four inches in width. At the head 
of the table sat the banker and croupier, with a heap 
of buttons before thenl, or lllore usually bronze coun- 
ters, kno\vn as chins, or cash, being coins of about the 
size of a cent, but lighter, and only one tenth in 
value. A square hole in the centre, surrounded by 
Chinese characters, served for stringing them together 
in bunches of 100 to 1000, for the convenienca of 
trade in China. Froin the heap of cash the croupier 
scparated a part at randolll, and covered thell1 ,vith a 
Lo\vl, ,vhereupon the galnblers began to bet against 
the bank by placing their nloney on a square nlat 
,vith lnarks and nUlnbers on the centre of the table. 
The croupier then lifted the cup and counted the cash 
deliLerately, raking them in fours to one side \vith a 
stick slightly curved at the end. On the last four 
counters, or the fraction thereof, dependeJ the issue. 
The Inajority of the ganlblers bet on their turning out 
odd or eyen, ,vhile the others waO'cr ,vith sIllaller 
u 
chance on the final nUlnber bcin O' one , t\VO three or 
u " 
four, \vhereby they l11ade larger winnings if successful. 
The gan1e seetHcd fair, yet the chances ,,,"ere oTeatly 
in fayor of the banks, since they ,vera not 01J y able 
to pay heavy bribes to police and highbindcl's, but 
gre,v rich. It is hinted that in Chinese galnblino' 
L 0 
,vhen the bets are heavy 011 olle side, the croupier is 
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able to make the counters odd or even as he pleases 
by dropping one froin his sleeve, or by other sleight 
of hand. 
rhe fear of raids gave rise to a lnore inno- 
cent galne, kno,vn as sick, ,vherein four or five dice 
were thrown in turn by different players. They bet 
on the larger result of certain throws, and settled 
their losses chiefly with drafts on Chinese bankers 
representing certain alnounts. 
DOlllinoes were in great favor, each player taking 
six froln the well-nlixed heap, after deterlnining the 
turn of playing by dice-thro,vs. The first choice 
placed the first doll1Ïn0, and then followed the usual 
Inatchin 6 of pieces. Cards were narrow strips of 
pasteboard about three inches long by three quarters 
of an inch wide, ularked \vith circles and peculiar 
hieroglyphics, and were not so easy to handle as ours. 
Cash or counters were regarded as indispensable to 
make the ganle interesting. 
Lotteries were nUlllerous, and conducted on differ- 
ent plans, ,vith dra,vings as often as t,vice a day. 
Agents for the sale of tickets ,vere to be found at 
ahnost every Chinese cigar-store and laundry. 


It must not be supposed that the Chinese in general 
have been ready to appeal to our courts. Their con- 
servative spirit, the antagonislll of races, their non- 
acquaintance with our language, and the striking 
difference bet,veen our liberal institutions and their 
autocratic systeln, have held theln back. Nor have 
they felt inspired with the necessary confidence in 
our tribunals, on finding that their right to testi(y 
against ,vhite persecutors was restricted, and on ob- 
serving that law-lnakers united with la,v-dispensers 
to falsify, distort, and evade the ends of justice. 
Their only relnedy ,vas to protect thelllselve8, and in 
this they nlere]y follo,ved the exanlple set them by 
our own society, first by miners, and then by the 
cOllllnittees of vigilance. 
The Chinese cOlnpanies and guilds cOlnbine not only 
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the benevolent, social, and political phases of our own 
nunlerous societies and trades-union, but also to SOllle 
extent the Inilitary character of our guards, and the 
judicial power of our popular tribunals. Th eir rules 
prescribe for the settle111ent of disputes, the holding 
of courts, and the arrest of offenders, the levy of as- 
seSSlnents to provide for rewards to captors, for law- 
yers' fees, and for bribes, the lending of \veapons to 
responsible lnenlbers, and so on. They claÏ1n, of 
course, that the systeln indicated is lllerely a persua- 
sive arbitration, and that the parties \y hose case is 
brought before the company nlay appeal to the Alner- 
iean courts, to ,vhich heavy offenders are handed over, 
but the evidence is strongly against this plea. It is 
rare for thenl to bring a case before our courts unless 
the police have gained notice of the affair. We also 
learn that they have secret tribunals and inquisitions 
,vhich overa"-Te their ,vhole conl1llunity, and which are 
cOlnposed of the leading members of guilds and COlTI- 
panies, 111en who control coolies and ll1anage the asso- 
ciations \vith an iron hand. 
It ,vas not unusual to find posted on some street 
corner, in the Chinese quarter, a notice on red paper, 
subscribed by a firn1, offering a re,vard, generaJIy of 
$500 or 
600, for the nlurder of a designated person. 
Such notices were produced before the congressional 
cOllllnittee in 1876, and ,vitnesses testified that, in case 
the assassin ,vas arrested by American authorities, it 
was understood he should be provided with good 
counsel; if sentenced to prison, an extra reCOlllpcnse 
,vould be paid, and if doolned to death, the re,vard 
would be paid to his relatives. These inducements 
were strong enough to prevail on any number of men 
to undertake the task, and the fate of the objectiona- 
ble person ,vas regarded as sealed. It ,vas stilllnore 
COffilnon for associations to issue death-,varrants to 
their o,vn n1embers, or to call directly upon assassins 
and nrrallge the deed. Although Chinanlen as a ru]e 
confine quarrels to angry ,vords and gesticulations, 
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yet they have an extreme disregard for life when bent 
on a purpose. 
The men usually charged to carry out the decrees 
of the secret tribunals ,vere kno,vn as Highbinders, 
who forn1 several associations in different parts of the 
country, of varying strength, but all suLject to the 
rules of the guild. They were also called Hatchet- 
men frotn their 11l0st COIDnlon weapon, a six inch 
hatchet with a short notched handle. l\Iany of them 
were engaged at honest ,vork, but ever ready to obey 
the call of their leaders, who protected the interests of 
,vonlen-yenders, attended to the collection of debts, the 
levy ofblacknlail, robbery, piHage, and murder. Their 
weapons ,vere pistols, hatchets, and daggers, the long, 
keen blade of the latter being sheathed in a layer of 
cloth, by \vhich the tell-tale blood might be at once 
retlloved. The natTIe of the chief cOlnpany was Hip 
Ye Tong, or Ten}ple of United Justice, nunlbering 
SOllle 300 desporadoes, ",-hose chief revenue was de- 
rived fronl a $40 fee fronl every prostitute, besides 
the regular tax and extraordinary assessnlents where- 
with to bribe Christians, fee la,vyers, spirit away wit- 
nesses, and check interference generally. 
Little attelnpt ,vas tnade to suppress vice in China- 
town, for that would have required an army of police. 
As it ,vas, both the Chinese and the police engaged 
in the quarter sublnitted to circunlstances, and the 
latter accepted not only a regular pa.y from all classes, 
but found it profitable, as well as safer, to receive 
bribes from highbinrlers and others in return for non- 
interference. Occasionally the Anlerican courts were 
elnployed to assist at \vreaking vengeance on obnox- 
ious Chinamen, surrendered on sonle trumped-up 
charge, and the crinle fastened on them by llleans of 
hired \vitnesses. 
The lUanneI' of administering the oath to Chinese 
witnesses in American courts ,,,,as to cut off the head 
of a fü\vl, and as the blood dripped the \vitness \vould 
s,vear to speak the truth, inyoking upon hiu)self a fate 
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like that of the bird in ca,;;,e he spoke falsely. The 
fo,vls thus consecrated to heaven could not be eaten 
by Chinalllcn, but ,vere given to less scrupulous wh ite 
persons. .L\. saucer ,vas sOlnetillles broken, or salt scat- 
tered on the ground, ,vith a sinlÏlar in vocatiun; or all 
the three rites COlnbined \yere elnployed. Finding 
that eycn the triple oath \vas disrgarded, the Confu- 
cius forillula, so called, \vas tried in 1861. A slip of 
yello\v paper \vith the oath inscribed in Chinese char- 
acters, and signed by the witness, 'vas set on fire. 
Taking the slip in his left hand to waft the spirit of 
the oath to the gods, the witness raised his right arl11 
and repeated the oath, calling on heaven to crush hiIn 
in case he failed to speak the truth, and declaring 
that in testilllony of the proinise Inade he offered the 
burning paper for the perusal of the i1l1perial heaven. 
A crill1Ïnal \vas not unfrequcntly personated by an 
innocent person for a pecuniary consideration. \Vit- 
llesses ,vero readily obtained to testify as desired. The 
restraint and seclusion of the prison offered little ter- 
ror to hill1 ,vho had been used to the confinement of a 
cro\vded ,vorkroonl by day, and to the narro\v space 
of a bunk at night; nor could its régilne prove very 
objectionable to the hard-,vorked coolie \vho subsisted 
on a cup of tea and a bowl of rice. The proxy artifice 
,vas once exposed in the case of a prisoner \v ho had 
been sentence<.l to a ternl of three years, and served 
two. O\ving to good behavior he gained prolnotion 
in the prison service, \v hereby he learned the art of 
coo
ing, receiyed good clothes, and enjoye(l c0111forts 
,vluch he \vould not other\yiso llave expected. On 
his release he found himself possessed of a fair knowl- 
edge of English, and a good occupation, besides a sum 
of IllOD.ey paid hilH by the real culprit. 


N ot\vithstandinu the foul atulos p here of their q uarter 
o , 
no epiden1ic
 can be traced to theul. The death rate 
there is slna
lerthan i
 any other part of the cit
T; but they 
h:.1vefew cllllùren, \VlllCh ,veakellsthe c01l1parison. That 
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the slnall-pox has been spread by their infected imn1i- 
grants Inay be true; but AU1erica suffered 1110re froIll 
this disease before the arrival of Chinese, as sho\vn 
by the records of the decilllation alnong our Indians 
on this coast and else,vhere. A physician, \vho has 
resided a long time in China, declares that inocula- 
tion, which is a surer prophylactic than vaccination, 
is ahnost universally practised there; others qualify 
this statement by asserting that the inoculation is 
faulty and has often spread the very disease it is in- 
tended to chel"k. There is no doubt that the steanlers 
from China have frequently brought infected passen- 
gers, and that hiùd8n sufferers have been unearthed 
in the Chinese quarters. The prevalence of the scourge 
is sho,vn Ly the large nunlber of pock-nlarked China- 
Inen. It "ras testified before the congressional com- 
11littee in 1876 that of 800 passellgers brought by a 
China stealuer a few years before, 7 40 \vere found by 
the exan1ining physicians to have had the disease at 
some time, chiefly in a n1Íld form. 
A scourge Hluch more feared, owing to its insidious 
approach and effect on future generations, \vas syphilis, 
which existed very generally anlongst Chinese feulales, 
who \vith their cheap allurements attracted silly boys 
and sowed in their systen1 the germ of this lnalignant 
disorder, \vhich Inay over\vhehn a whole race. A 
proininent physician testified that the large 111ajority 
of our youth afflicted ,vith the taints, received it 
froin these 'VOlnen, and many i
 the life \vhich has 
been ruined thereby. 
A third. disease prevalent among them ,vas leprosy. 
There are seyeral degrees of the Inalady, all incurable 
and SaIne very contagious, particularly if the virus 
happens to touch a deJicate or sore part of the body. 
SOlne persons have been infected for years, without 
bcina aware of it, till the taint \vas found in their 
offsI
inu. The police could readily point out any 
number o of lepers in the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco, in various stages of the disease, from the 
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silllple ,vhite or red spots, and s,vollen flesh, to the 
blue IUlnps, dark ulcers, and putrified sores eating 
a\vay the flesh and leaving sickening gaps. Fe,v per- 
sons can endure the shock to sight and feelings, or 
venture to conle in contact ,vith these unfortunates. 
J n an alley on Pacific street ,vere two cellars 'v herein 
lepers and incurables congregated, ,vere left to struggle 
for life as best they Inigllt, and die the death of a 
docr. Contributions fronl visitors forn1ed their chief 
In:ans of subsistence. There ,vere a fe,v in the 
Aluerican pest-house, eight of thirty -six Chinese 
inlnates in April, 1876, being lepers, the rest suffering 
chiefly fron} syphilis. The less afflicted were scattered 
through the quarter, and finding no C0l1I111iseration 
arnong their countrynlen, they ,vere driven to seek Chris- 
tian charity, either by begging or by peddling their 
t
inted cigars and nIatches under the cover of night. 
In China they are dreaded as luuch as here, but are 
perll1Ítted to ,vander around in bands to scatter terror 
and extort tribute. 'Vherever Chinalnen have innni- 
grated leprosy appears to have developed. On the 
Sand,vich Islands the scourge carried off large num- 
bers. The \vhite race cannot be regarded as 
xen1pt 
fronl the contagion, for English sailors have several 
tiules been stricken, and it has prevailed in LOlnbardy. 
In vie\v of our intirnate relation ,vith the race \vhich 
washes our clothes, Inanufactures our cigars, and cookR 
our food, a certain degree of apprehension is justifiable. 
In case of a slight indisposition the Chinalnan is 
content to seek that panacea for physical and Inental 
ills, the opiu111 pipe; but if the S)"îl1ptOlllS aSSUlne the 
least con1pJif'ation he hurries to seek 1110re reliable 
nostruuls; aud to judge by the quantity he conSUlnes, 
he is evidently not in favor of hOlIlæopathic doses, 
even if that systen1 i8 upheld in other respects. The 
first recourse is probably to 'VaIt To, God of Health, 
,:hon1 he. apPl:oaches ,vith offerings and propitiatory 
rItes, askIng lum to designate a rell1edy or a doctor. 
The framer of the oracle has not been a 'v hit less 
Ess.\ YS A
D l\lIsCELLA
Y 2.3 
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zealous of the influcnce of his god than Pythia of 
thc OlYlnpian deity, and gives only the vaguest of 
ans\vers, unless the bribes of sorne particular Inel11ber 
of the Esculapian fraternity have overCOlue the scruples 
of the priest, and rnake him designate with greater 
exactness who the healer is in w bOHl the goùs delight. 
When gods and god-keepers IIlUst have money for 
their favors, we should have 1110re charity for Inen. 
The THore prudent sufferer applies directly to one of 
the 280 works containing the lnedical ]ore of the 
celestial kingdoln, with ful] description of herbs and 
drugs, their property and Il10de of application, the 
réginlc to be observed by patients, tIle influence of 
natural and supernatural causes on different portions 
of the Lody, and ho\v to court or avoid thelll, the 
internal structure of the body, and other useful 
matters. 
DCHpite the deep study given to medical art, its con- 
dition is lalnentahly backward; and althollgh theories 
on diReaS(
S and rellledies are nUlnerous and elaborate, 
they are founded on a wrong basis, and their practice 
is palllpered by the Ino
t al)surd superstition. The 
study,of physiology aud the art of djss('cting are not 
in vogue, an(l glands, nerves, ducts, the organs, the 
circulation of the hlood, and oth{"\r features, are there- 
fore u1Ïsunderstood or entirely unkno,vn. It is taught 
that different parts of the hody require distinct treat- 
Jnent, and that the drugs destined for thelll are con- 
ducted there ,vith the aid of particular Inedicines, by 
JlleaUS of certain channel
 or cords. The conùition 
of the body is detcrluiued by the state of the several 
pulsC's, Inaking, with their sc,"eral forllls of dev('lop- 
Blunts, t\velve in all, which, ag-ain, are classed under 
several heads. Senne JHedicil;
s are SUPpOSé( 1 to drive 
out discases, others to coax theu) a\vay; anti if one 
kin(l htils the otller Blust be tried, aceording to the 
indications of various natural and supernatural influ- 
enccs, behind ,vhich the doctor filld
 conv(\nicnt refuge 
in a dileuuna. Siluilia Silllilibus curalltur is a favorite 
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idea; again, menlbers and organs from a sound indi- 
vidual and aninlal, or lIlatter relating thereto, are pre- 
scribetl for those \vho are weak therein. Arnong the 
curious rellledies obtained froin the human body are, 
the placentæ, ashes of nails pared fronl a pregnant 
'YOnlan, wOlnan's milk, plasters of hair cut fine, a hair 
fronl a 111ustache, a bone froln the forehead, and other 
lllatter taken from felons or young children, whose 
relnains are not sacredly guarded like those of re- 
spectable adults. Froin anilnals are taken such arti- 
cles as the hoof of a \vhite horse, bull's excreluent, 
the tip of deer horns, the hair of a cow's tail, dragon's 
bones. The bulk of the 111edicines are obtained from 
plants, ho\vever, Inany of thelll unknown to us. The 
'ngau tzat root, \vhich runs deep into the earth, is 
frequently adn1inistered to guide to the lo\yer extrem- 
ities such 111edicines as are destined to act there. 
A falnous prescription invented by 3 distinguished 
individual reads as follows: Frankincense and nlyrrh, 
one nlace (one tenth of an ounce) each; one dog's gall 
dried in the sun; one carp's gall dried in the shade; 
sal anl1110nia, two mace; striped frog's spittle, two 
lJlaCe ; dog's bezoar, one mace; lllusk, one and a half 
lnace; \vhite cloves, forty-nine berries; seven centi- 
pedes dried and pul verized ; bees\vax, three lnace; 
black gold stone, one lnace; one gill of the lnilk of a 
\VOlnan after the birth of her first child, \vhich must 
1e a boy; king fun (a stone), po\vdered, one mace; 
hung wong (also a stone), one Dlace; quicksilyer, 
roasted and po\vdered till made \v hite, th ree nlace; 
to be lnixed and nlade into pills, the size of the green 
bean, and adlninistered in doses of one pill for a child, 
and three to five for an adult, in cases of chil1s and 
fever, ulcers and s,vellinO's, and in violent attacks of 
sickness. The patient 
ust be put to bed and per- 
spiration induced. The sick lllan \vho after all this 
refu
es to revive deserves to die. 
Like all the prayers of Ulan to his gods, like all the 
appeals of man to the supernatural and unkno\vable, 
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the lTIOre mysterious the virtues of these relTIedies, 
the 1110re inexplicable their effect, the greater the de- 
mand for theIn, and not a shipulcnt of inlpOl'tance 
leaves San Francisco for the interior of which they 
do not forIll a considerable proportion. They are 
1110stly prepared at one of the dozen apothecary shops 
in the Chinese quarter, \vhere several Ine11 are con- 
stantly eInployed to dry, peel, crush, distill, and Inix 
fron1 500 to 1000 varieties of medicinal substances, 
according to the prescriptions of the books, but ,vith- 
out an atteulpt to forin anything like a scientific cunl- 
pound or extract, for chenJistry is an unexplored field 
to the Chinese. Apothecaries may be found at any 
large settlement under the suggestive nanles of The 
Hall of the Approved Medicines of every Land, 
G-reat Life Hall, or Hall of the Hill with Two Pcak
, 
referring to a fan10us doctor of a past age. There is 
hUInbug enough aIlJOng our o\vn H1edicine TIleD, but 
those of the Asiatics are, if anything, "\vorse. 
The Chinese have an infinite subdivision of branches 
in all trades, including the Inedical profession, and 
Inore reliance is placed in those who modestly pro- 
clailn thenlselves as specialists. Sorne alTIOng thenl 
offer to cure certain diseases for a fixed sun1, incluòing 
the cost of Inedicines. The intricacy of the branch 
requires deep study, and this in itself indicates suffi- 
cient learning to assure the practitioner of an honored 
position al110ng his countrYlllen. Political as well as 
guild regulations have in China aided to check rc- 
searches tending to advance their art, find the profes- 
sion is restricted to antiquated lncthods, ,vith heavy 
penalties for the bad results that Inay follo,v innova- 
tions. Experience has, of course, led thenl to discover 
n1any efficient nlethods, and they are quite expert in 
the treatn1ent of sÏ1nplc aihnents, but superstition 
enters largely into an operations, even of respectable 
physicians. The condition of the patient is detern1Íned 
by feeling the pulses for the different parts of the 
body, under varying circumstances, a task which re- 
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quires some time, despite the ,vonderful accuracy and 
fineness of touch of the experienced doctor. The or- 
gans are also exall1Ïned, and aided by the statelucllt 
of the patient, the diagnosis is forilled and the relnedy 
prescribed \vith due regard for the state of the 
,veather, the lIloon, planets, and various other subtle 
and occult influencès. Gods good anù evilnlust be 
continually illyoked and spirits exorcised to cOlufort the 
sufferer. -\Vhile the exarnination progresses the doctol" 
does not fail to inlpress the patient \vith his profound 
kno\vlcdgc of the disease and its treatll1ent by reciting 
the \vonderful cures effected by hinl, as many of our 
o\vn doctors do. 
Counter-irritants, such as rubbing, pinching, pricking, 
and applying caustics are llluch used, particularly by 
barbers; and the victill1 subll1Îts \vith unflinching 
stolidity to the most severe tortures. Surgery is not 
understood, for Chinese have a decided o
jection to 
cutting or aIl1putating; hence they have fe\v of our 
nUlnerous surgical instrull1ents, and none of the ap- 
paratu
 for the cut'e of df'forlnities and kindred treat- 
lnents. In cases of broken lilnbs, siulple bandages 
and poultices are applied. Of lllost operations they 
ha ve peculiar ideas. For a feillale suic>ide frolll an 
overdose of opiuln a live kid was procured, into \vhose 
throat an incision wa
 nlade, and the ,varnl blood 
caught in a syringe and thrust do\vn the throat of the 
dead. She did not, like Lazarus, return to life. 
Obstetrics is left to \VOnlen, \vhose chief fitness lies in 
tact and experience. 
Liberal in the use of drugs, the Chinalnan is also 
free in the ell1ploymellt of doctors; and since different 
parts of the body require different trea.tlnent. he \vill 
often seek several doctors to prescribe in their respec- 
tive departn1ents; and if the desired effect is not ob- 
tained, he is quite ready to bestow his confidence on 
other healers 'v ho offer to cure all diseases. even those 
unheard of. and whose sole claiuls to the profession 
Ere the posse.ssion of a fe\v llledical books and a ready 
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wit for mummery, so soothing to the feelings of the 
poor. At one tilne there was quite a 111ania aUlong 
white 'VOlnen to test the skill of the lllystic oriental. 
Clairvoyants prescribe in accordance ,vith the revela- 
tions they receive in their visions. Another class of 
n1en frequently consulted is students whose enthu- 
sias111 has led them to dip into Esculapian lore, and 
being more disinterested than prefessionals, they en- 
joy the confidence of the prudent. 
The regulations of the Chinese companies provide 
for the care of sick Ine111bcrs; the first regular hos- 
pital established in San Francisco was the Chinese 
asylulll on Union street, for ,vhich the city granted a 
lot. Two or three other hospitals were supported by 
the companies, whose sick members were there lllade 
to work as long as they could move a limb. These 
establishnlents ,vere situated in back-rooms and cellars 
without furniture save a few thin 111ats, anJ where no 
regard was paid to cleanliness and comfort, or even 
to the sustenance of the h el pless and often falnishing 
patients. The charge at these places was extrelne]y 
nloderate, and even anlong those belonging to the very 
lo\vest order, \vho ,vere friendless and entirely desti- 
tute, there ,vas always roanl for the sick and dying in 
the out-of-the-way corners of Little China, where were 
always found SOllle neglected by all, lingering in filth 
and ll1isery. This was particularly the fate of the 
WOlnen, who were less esteelned than l11en, and less 
apt ta have relatives here to care for thenl. It would 
seelll a good business for the boastful doctors, buying 
sick won1en to cure and sell, but for the rule that if 
they should prove obstinate, all flesh having SOlne- 
tÎ1ne to die, the funeral ex renses must be Lorne by 
the person at whose house the death takes place. 
And if the body be not properly cared for by the un- 
lucky landlord, the spirit returns to haunt the place. 
Another sensible vie,v taken ,vas in their fatalism. 
()f course everyone kno\vs ,vhat is to be \vill be; 
and ,vhat the Chinaman knows he usually acts upon. 
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So \v hen once in the thin waters of a nlountain lake, 
80111e fisherUlan n1Ïght easily have saved a drowning 
cOlurade, and did not, their maxinl was proved cor- 
rect, for thus the fates had ordained. 
The Chinese lnay be economical in thi
1 life, but 
they are liberal enough in regard to the life to conlee 
And indeed it costs but little nlore to have 111any gods 
and several souls, than one of each. After death the 
body is laid on the floor to be lnore under the protec- 
tive influence of earth, the universal mother; and 
\vhile in this position the three spiritual and seven 
anilnal souls are liberated, one of the spiritual souls 
passing at once to the eternal judge, the second into 
the ancestral tablet, and the third renlaining to hover 
round the tomb. The corpse is washed, dressed in its 
best clothes, or in rich ne,v garments, paper clothing 
being used by the poor, and placed in the coffin, to- 
gether with some rice, fruit, and tea by its side, and a 
bonne bouche between the lips, whereupon it is covered 
\vith a pall of white cloth, the mourning color. Cof- 
fins, or "longevity boards," are made of the most dur- 
able 111aterial, generally ros8'\vood and at tin1es richly 
mounted, In China they often fornl a favorite pres- 
en t ,vi th children and are placed in th e ancestral rOOlH 
as an assurance to the parents that their rell1ains "viII 
be properly cared for. Colored candles and incense- 
sticks burn round the pall to light the soul on its 
journey, and propitiate the inhabitants of the spirit 
world to accord the new -comer a friendly reception. 
A quantity of choice offerings is displayed beside the 
coffin on several tables, guarded by two slnaH figures, 
lnale and felnale, which stand beside a 111iniature 
Inountain, covered with trees that bear red leaves and 
silvered-paper fruit. Huge platters support \vhole 
carcasses of pigs and sheep, grotesquely ornamented, 
and flanked by chickens and ducks in strangely Jis- 
torted shapes. Five kinds of the meat lllust be cooked 
and five uncooked. Around these stand ro\vs of choice 
dishes in great variety, with cups of wine and tea, and 
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.pyramids of cakes and fruit, artistically prepared and 
arrayed, and interspersed with flo,vers, ornaments, pa- 
per toys of all description, and lllake- believe llloney to 
pay the ,yay in spirit-land. 
While these preparations are going on, a. priest in 
yellow robe with black stripes chants the ritual, ,vith 
several assistants dressed in simple white surplices, 
tied at the waist, and ,vith \vhite strips round their 
heaJs. There is kneeling and bo,ving, gesticulation 
and grieving, accompanied by shrill and clashing Inu- 
sic, and the explosion of fire-crackers, to keep away 
the ever-watching imps of eyil. Still louder rises the 
wail of paid women, and ,veIl-simulated sobs, SOIl1e- 
titnes accompanied by the genuine article. Words of 
laIl1ent over the irreparable loss sustained by surviv- 
ing friends are spoken, and eulogies on the deceased, 
in irnprovised or prescribed form " Alas I alas I ,vhy 
was it not I that had died rather than be doolned to re- 
main in the land of the living, an inheritor of trouble 
and grief, while thou art rernoved. Thou, so talented 
and wise; thou shouldst have been spared to beconle 
an officer of the ernpire, even a pillar of the royal pal- 
ace. In the parting our heart is torn; but we hope 
that after death thy soul has joy and peace, having 
ascended to the heavenly palace, there to confer pros- 
perity on thy children and grand-children." White 
men are less selfish in this respect, being ,villing to 
undergo the trials of earth a little longer and let 
others die. 
Neighbors flock in to respect and criticize the dis- 
play for the dead, to whom they refer as having de- 
parted, passed from this ,vorld, ascended to the sky; 
yet with all this respect for the deceased they laugh 
and talk unconcernedly among the mourners. They 
know that funeral faces, and sighs, and groans will 
make no difference. 
Soon the wailing is interrupted by the arrival of the 
hearse, carriages, and \vagons, and the procession starts 
for the ceTnetery, attended by the irnp-scaring nlusic, 
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and the scatterino- alonc, the ro&,d of colored bits of 
ü 0 
paper with square holes, representing lTIOney ,vhere- 
with to buy the right of way fro11l the spirits. In the 
front carriages rnay be noticed the fernale Inourners 
in ,vhite robes and hoods. If the deceased ,vas an old 
or a pron1Ïnent luan, the pornp is proportionately 
greater, and one or 1110re young men are engaged to 
walk behind the hearse, bare-footed and in coarse, 
dirty, \vhite garb, with the head deeply bent over a 
cane, and supported by a person on either side. They 
represent sons of the dead. and their appearance is 
ell) bleulatic of the sorro\v caused by the bereavement. 
Hunlbler acquaintances bring up the rear in wagons, 
several of \vhich are laden ,vith the offerings. The 
procession is received at the cenletery with a volley 
of crackers, and the body is placed before the grave, 
surrounded with burning candles, and incense-sticks, 
and platfornls set \vith the offerings. Incisions are 
rnade in the 111eats for the spirits; SOIne rice is scattered, 
and wine and tea poured out \vhile everyone present 
bo\vs profoundly and goes through certain pious gyra- 
tions. The various toys consisting of tiny chests of 
clothing, furniture, horses, servants, ornaments, all 
Inade of paper--a flill1sy trick of celestial econolny, 
which goes so far as to pass forged checks on the help- 
less spirits-together \vith tobacco, flo\vers, and cer- 
tain clothing, are now burned and transn1Ïtted to 
spirit land for the use and service of the departed, 
an1Ïd a rattling discharge of crackers to speeJ the part- 
ing soul of things. After several prayers and acts of 
devotion, the body is deposited in the grave, and on 
the Inound is placed a board \vith an inscription, to- 
gether \vith the rCl11nants of candles and incense-sticks. 

Iore tea and wine are poured out, and rice scattered 
for the benefit of other hoyering souls, ""hereupon 
the cOlnp:tny return to to\vn, bringing a\vay the 
food of \v hich the spirits have inha]ed the essence, 
to serve for a riotous feast. It is pven stated that 
SOIlIC of the pigs and fowls probably find their 
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way back to the seller from whom they had been 
borrowed. 
Each of the six Chinese companies has a special 
section at the celnetery, with an altar here and there 
for cerelllonies. The courtesans' graves haye a sepa- 
rate altar, ,vith a tablet before which expensive 
offerings are at tinles luade, generally by keepers of 
brothels, vl110 by these n1Ïnistrations to the dead hold 
their influence over the living. Having no descend- 
ants, these ,vornen cannot hope for greater post mortem 
care in China than here, and their bones are, there- 
fore, as a rule left to n10ulder in the foreign soil. 
The belief that spirits have the saIne need for food, 
clothes, shelter, and amuseInents as the living, is 
sonlewhat akin to the Christian's idea of earning here 
glory and happiness for heaven; and as they cannot 
rest in peace in a foreign land, the Chinese are ex- 
trenlely anxious to have their bones sent home, where 
friends ,vill provide for their wants in spirit-land, 
either from love, or from fear that the neglected soul 
lllay haunt theine In early days it ,vas not unusual 
to send hOlne the \y hole body in a leaden coffin, 
but now it is rare to send anythìng more than the 
bones. Rather lllore than half of the number who 
haye died on the coast have so far had their renlains 
sent back. An account is kept of the time required 
for the body to decompose. The grave is then opened, 
the bones collected, scraped, dipped in spirits and 
water, ,veIl rubbed with a brush, without being 
touched by the hand, and packed into as sn1all a box 
as win hold then}. This duty is perforlned by special 
societies: In China the site for the grave ll1USt be 
carefully selected by diviners, who usually choose hill 
slopes facing a bend in a river. ,vhich is supposed to 
bring good influences to the spot. All the hills round 
the cities are dotted with ton1bs, \vhich n1ust on no 
account be disturbed. There are also ancestral tem- 
ples, where the tablets of the fanlily or clan are erected, 
lights kept burning, and festivals held at certain in- 
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ter'Tals. A substitute for these may be found at t.he 
cOlllpallY houses in San Francisco, ,vhere the naines 
of deceased rnelnbers are inscribed on an altar, illumi- 
nated by a constantly burning light, and proyided 
,vith a table for offerings. At the home of the de- 
ceased a tablet is also erected ,vith his name, and per- 
haps ,vith his image, bearing a panegyric phrase. If 
the fan1Ïly is ,vealthy, a niche or room is devoted to 
dead Inen1bers. Before these tablets the descendants 
bend in adoration, keep the lalnp burning to light the 
path of the spirits and to honor theIn, and make fre- 
quent offerings of food and toys Lengthy eulogies 
are suspended in the bereaved bOlne for forty-nine 
days after death, wherein the spirit is illlplored to 
leave his blessing. 
On the fourteenth day after the funeral, on every 
thirtieth day thereafter, and on the anniversary of the 
death, prescribed Inourning cerelnonies, ,vith offerings, 
are observed. On the fourteenth day the n10urners 
repair ,vith telnple assistants to the gray-e, 'v here food 
is presented and paper offerings are burned, attended 
by the pretty conceit of liberating four song-birds, to 
speed the soul of the offerings and cheer the spirit 
with their warbling. The Jnoon-eyed priest rings a 
bell, 111utters an incantation an1Ïd responsive groans 
frolll the assemblage, ,vhich thereupon Inarches round 
the grave, the priest leading ,vith his bell. 
Parents are most deeply laulented and cared for, 
and honored by the children ,vith a three years' 
mourning in white or slate-colored clothes, with collar 
and white cord in the queue. Other n1en1bers of the 
falnily receive luuch less attention, and young 'VOlnen 
and infants are scarcely accorded a thought after the 
IllPagre funeral rites have been rendered. 
Filial devotion is manifested by the pron1inence 
giyen to the Festival of the Ton1bs, or the Feedin a 
of the Dead, also called Tsing l\Iing, the Pure and 
Resplendent Festival, ,vhich takes place usually in 
the end of 1farch, and forms, next to N e,v Year, the 
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most eacred celebration in the Chinese calendar. All 
who can by any possibility suspend ,york do so, and 
abandon the abode uf the living for the precincts of 
the dead, to ,vorship the ancestral nlanes who on this 
day are released frolu the ,vorld of spirits that they 
Inay Illingle ,vith their descendants on earth. In a 
coutinuous throng they proceed to the celueteries 
with baskets full of delicacies which they share \vith 
the hovering souls, giving thenl the essence ,vhile re- 
serving for thelllselves the substance. The slnnke of 
burning incense-sticks and tapers, lighted frolll the 
consecrated teillple fire, curls upward in fantastic fig- 
ures, and rises jointly with the prayers of the devout 
and the fragrance frolu flo,ver-decked graves to honor 
and appease both gods and spirits. A clod of earth 
is adJed to the luound, and a paper affixed to com- 
nlemorate the visit. A second feeding of the dead 
takes place about August, at ,vhich spirits having no 
living kindred receive special attention. They, as ,veIl 
as other neglected souls, are other,vise under the pro- 
tective care of Kwan Yin, the goddess of lllercy. 
Food and presents are displayed at the windo\vs and 
balconies, or hung on lines across the street, and left 
at the graves, so that the roalning phantollls luay 
feast and be lnerry. A procession adds lustre to the 
festival with lllusic, banners, and idols. Proll1inent 
arnong the latter Inay be seen the ten-foot-high ilnage 
of I( ,van Yin. bristling ,vith arrnor frol11 head to foot, 
and looking like anything else than a goddess of 111ercy ; 
but the hungry spirits are apt to quarrel over the 
feast, and to keep thell1 in check it is necessary for 
her to aSSUllle this fierce guise. "\Vhen the offerings 
are burned, the iluage ascends the pyre also, and the 
stern \varrior passes again into the forul of the gentle 
spirit which superintends the distribution of the gifts 
that are to last the hungry souls till the next festival. 
After the lapse of froln three to seven years, a pub- 
lic cereillony, called the lTniversal Rescue, is ]leld for 
a week for the benefit of all spirits not yet released 
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fron1 earthly bonds, and notice of this is sent to then1 
by burning }l1cssages on yello,v paper. Altars and 
rOOlns are purified, incense burned, anù propitiatory 
offerings Illade, an1Ìd the chant of priests and the 
clash of nlusic. On concluding, the priest burns paper 
ilnages of certain idols, the naines of interested spirits, 
and certain records. 


The imperturbable disposition of the Chinese adulits 
little or none of the spiritual exaltation or sectarian 
fanaticislll so prevalent anlong other nations. Their 
relio'ion is rather a teaching and a forlnalislll than a 
;::") '-' 
faith and divine bond. They have a trinity, but it is 
one of systenIs, Hloral, InetaphysicaL and lllaterialistic, 
represented by the doctrines of Confucius, Lao- tze, 
and Buddha respectively, which exist cOluu1Îngled and 
coördinate ,vithout rivalry. ..o-J\..lthough eyery person 
is allo\ved to give pron1Ínence to the cult chosen by 
his inclination, yet fe\v have adopted anyone systenl 
exclusively, \vhile all cOlllbine in the observance of 
certain features, such as the ,vorship of heayen and 
earth, particularly at New Year, of the kitchen god, 
whose only telllple is the shrine in the household cor- 
ner, and especially of ancestry, ,vhich 111ay in one 
sense be regarded as the basis of the cOlubincd sys- 
tenIs, since the gods and genii are nearly all apotheo- 
sizetl rulers, heroes, and nlell ,,-ho have earned popular 
gratitude and esteenl. 
Confucius, or Kong-fu-tze, is, ho,vever, the cont-rol- 
ling po\ver in Chinadolll. All its social and political 
institutions are founded on his teachings, ,vhich are 
identica] \vith the" lnain principles of the leading reli- 
gions of the ,vorld; and his silllple, practical code of 
ethics is the officially recognized guide of e\Tery China- 
nlan, for JCong the Teacher, as the l1alne significs, 
taught and practiced a nIoral philosophy cOIlll)illed 
with a Inystic cosrnogony 'v hich avoids all ing uiry 
into theologic doglnas, and comn1Îts itself to no creed, 
except in prolnoting ancestral ,vorship. Yet he be- 
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lieved in omens and advocated divination, and nunH:)r- 
ous stories are told of his superstitions and eccentric 
habit8. No hnages desecrate his tenlples, but a plain 
tablet faces the worshipper. with the sirnple yet grand 
inscription, The Grp,at and Holy Sage. 
Contetnporary with the youth of Confucius \vas 
Lao-tze, the founder of the Taouists, or Rationalists, 
born in the year 604 B. C., whose transcendentalisln 
proved too abstruse for the masses, and forced the in- 
troduction of In any superstitions until the system be- 
C:.l1ne transforn1ed into a gross, confused, spiritualistic 
idolatry, largely mixed \vith SabianisIn, and suited 
rather for the" ignorant. J\Iany traditions are current 
regarding Lao-tze, depicting hilll as a pantheistic es- 
sence, a spirit \v ho assulned the furIns of dcitie8, kings, 
and teachers, and at one titHe descended froll1 l1eaven 
on a sunbeau1, fell into the mouth of a virgin, and 
aftcr eighty-one years' gestation, \yas born in the fornl 
of an old, \vhite-headed 111an, \vhence his nan1e, ,vhich 
signifies Old Boy. Hitnself too exalted to be the 
illllnediate object of worship, prominence is assigned 
to the 111cdicine god, the dragon, and a host of other 
cuphen1Îstic gods and genii presiding over inferior de- 
partulents. The sy-stenl concerns itself less \vith prepa- 
rations for a future life than \vith the requirenlcnts of 
the present, and its ten1ples, idols, and worship are 
therefore insignificant cOInpared \vith those of the 
Buddhist. 
Buddhislll \vith its nleditation, it,s practice of virtue 
and self-abncQ"ation, its belief in a final ideal uncon- 
sciousness, a Nirvana, lllÎght never have bcco1l1e es- 
tablished in China but for the leaven of superstitious 
rites and beliefs, partly the reinnants of a foriller 
national religion, \vhich \vas added to suit the popular 
taste. In this corrupted forln it filled a void in the 
yearning spirit of the celestials J and spreading rapidly 
froIll the tilue of its introduction in the beginning of 
the Christian era, it bccalne tolerated, and evcn gen- 
erally accepted, despite the persecution of altcrllate 
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rulers and the sneers of the learned at the incongruous 
idolatry 'v herein the lllasses had engulfed both this 
and the Taouistic religion. 
l\faterialistic in his tendencies, and devoid of rev- 
erence, the Chinalnan is prone to neglect the superior 
deities, to ,vhon1 his n1Ïlld cannot so readily be lifted, 
,vho, absorbed in their grandeur, concern thell1selves 
little ,vith insignificant hUlnanity, and who ,viII not 
harn1 hiln, since they are the elllbodiment of goodness 
and lllercy. But yielding to his fear, he cringes be- 
fore the Ininor gods and spirits ,vho may injure him, 
and \vith 'v hOln he has filled every earthly object. 
Nature is to hÏ1n a sealed book, and having nothing 
where,vith to replace these childish fancies, pheno111ena 
and incidents appear but as the sport of iIl1ps and 
deities. The 1110re wonderful and inexplicable their 
nlanifestation, the n10re readily he yields then1 wor- 
ship. It is by offering the n1eans to avert or control 
the ever-threatening prodigies that Taouisn1 has lllan- 
aged to sustain itself, despite the encroachulents of 
Buddhist ideas. Belief influences the Chinan1an less 
than fatalistic adherence to cuStolll, and thus ,ve find 
even the superior mind bending to the inevitable, and 
accepting not so nluch the gross superstitions as the 
higher principles and the hopeful prospect of a future, 
painted by the Taouist in the existence of genii, and 
by the Buddhist follo\ver in a 11lore ideal absorption. 
Confucius also speaks in his book of heaven, but the 
references are too vague for definitiùn, and luallY 
scholars give them a pantheistic significance, ,vhich 
appears supported by the worship of heaven and earth. 
eviden
ly .as a dual, all-peryading essence. Others 
recognIze In these phrases the ackno,vledgnlcnt of a 
SUprenlG being. The ,vorship of heaven is regarded 
as pertaining rather to the superior dignity of the 
elnperor, as the son of heaven, a.nd as ruler not only 
of Inel1 but of spirits; as the eInbodiulent of universal 
,viII, acting- on individual 3nd inexorable destiny, and 
as the unified spirit of the family, ,y hich is the state, 
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wherein patriotisnl takes the form of family piety and 
ancestral ,vorship. 
The future existence of the soul depends upon the 
purity of its 111undane career, or rather, it would seen}, 
upon the a1110unt of incense and offerings w here,yith 
the gods have been propitiated. It is believed that 
the lJoosah, the 111Înor gods of various departlnents, 
keep account of t.he actions of lllen, and pass annually, 
at the close of the year, to report to the suprelne 
ruler. The god of the hearth is even supposed to 
render a 1110nthly Lalance sheet, and the divinity occu- 
pying the cynosura to take accoullt thereof, and 
shorten the thread of life in proportion to the deficit 
The three spiritual and seven anilual souls of the body 
reprcsent the 111a1e and fenlale priuciples respectiv
ly 
of the <Iual power of nature. What Leconles of the 
aniulal spirits or senses is not defined, but of the 1na.1e 
principle, or souls of reason, one rC1nains by tIle body, 
the second enters the ancestral tablet, and the third 
speeds to the other world t.o be arraigned before the 
ten judgillent gods. His good and evil deeds-as 
represented by the bribed divinities belo,v-appcar as 
defenders and accusers, and sentence is passed in ac- 
cordance, condell1ning hilll to a higher or lo,,"cr form 
of existence, to the sphere of gods and genii, or to the 
circle of suffering ,vretches and abhorred beasts. 
There is generally a probationary gradation to either 
destiny, but he .lllay attain LEss or llliscry at once. 
The punishlnent accords ,vith the crill1e; gluttons 
may be plunged into lakes of Llood and filth, or 
changed to starving ,yolves; liars haye the tongue 
pierced ,vith scorching pincers; and the most ,vicked 
are cast into burning furnaces. There are l1lallY in- 
congruities in the sy-stelll, and to account for the nlul- 
titude of hovering 
pirits is a puzzle ('ven to the priests; 
they 11lay belong to Leings who have not yet been 
assiQ"ned forllls 'v herein to be reborn. \Vhether the 
sou
 becoille gods and genii or not, they still continue 
to crave for the sallle 'v ants as the living, apparently 
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unable to help thenlselves to anything that is not 
specially offéred to theln. 'Vhell the offerings are 
burneù, and the soul of things despatched to theln by 
loving friends, their attention nlust be called to the 
consiO'IllHent. The custonl of offering food and other 
gifts to the ancestral tablet and at the grave indicates 
either that the spirits inhabiting these places have 
separate \vants, or that they eonullunicate \vith the 
saul in the spirit \vorld, who is allo\ved to mingle ,vith 
his living friends only on certain occasions, during the 
festi vals to the dead. 
There was quite a nunlber of telnples in the Chi- 
nese quarter. Five of the six companies had one 
each, and several of the guilds had others, 'v hich as a 
rule occupied a roon1 in the upper story of their build- 
ings. They o,ved their exist
nce to small subscriptions 
froln the Tnembers of the associations, ,vho ,vere glad 
to contribute a dollar or two for the privilege of hav- 
ing their nalnes inscribed on the registers posted 
round the temple walls '; but the piety of liberal pa- 
trons ,vas also evident, and speculators were not 
\vanting to invest money in a scheme which prolnised 
good returns. Many years ago,whell the region be- 
yond Union square, in San Francisco, was yet a Blass 
of sand and brush, an enterprising celestial resolved 
to stimulate individual piety to aid hilH in making an 
illvestrnent of this kind, \vhereby he might live at 
ease and gro\v \vealthy by the sale of prayers and 
candles. 
ehe corner of Post and l\1ason streets \vas 
the site chosen for the divine abode, and there it rose, 
facing the rising sun, though hidden frolH eyes pro- 
fane by a high boarù fence. The initiated recognized 
the place by the Chinese characters over the gate, 
,vhich announced that the Imperial Heaven spreads 
out to these reillote lands, 'v hich were indeed de- 
pendencies of the Flo,very Kingdom. Nevertheless, 
the intrusion of barbarians cOlllpel1ed the removal of 
this divine advance post, and it was left to other 
speculators to rear the Inonuments of devout enter- 
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prise within the precincts of their quarter. There ,vas 
nothing grand or awe-inspiring about these edifices; 
quite the reverse. A fe,v were situated on the nlaill 
streets, ,vith tolerably decent approaches, but the 
rest n1ust be sought in a labyrinth of noisolne alleys, 
as if to illustrate the apothegm that it is not a broad 
pleasant path which leadeth to heaven. 
'fhe nlost extensive teulple, ,vith the largest con- 
stellation of divinities, ,vas in a narro\v passage con- 
necting ,vith Dupont and Jackson streets, and prE:- 
senting a 1110St uninviting aspect of greasy, snloky 
,valls and shaky superstructures, ,vith odors puffing 
from every door and \vindo\v. Tearing hirnself loose 
froin t.he iinportunities of a fortune-teller, and a series 
of bedizened feinaies who Llockaded the approaches, 
the visitor reached a dingy brick building, the t,vo 
lower stories of which ,vere occupied as workshops 
and dwellings. Ascending an outside stairway of the 
most rickety descriptiou, he caIne to the third and 
highest floor, ,vhere d\velt the gods in gloon1Y sol- 
ernnity, and in an atinosphere laden with odors of 
saudal-\vood, sinoke, and incense. If cleanliness is 
akin to godliness then assuredly Satan reigns in 
pagandoln. The only notification of the sacred prox- 
iUlity was afforded by a sInall gilt sign over the en- 
trance. Just inside stood a huge plain screen with 
inscriptions to exclude the intrusive glare of daylight, 
and before it hung a three-foot wide tablet, ,vith 
gilded figures of men, allinlals, foliage, and pagodas, 
in high and deini-relief, depicting incidents fronl the 
lives of the gods. The right-hand corner throned an 
idol in a rather flilnsy shrine, surrounded by a fe\v 
scroll decorations, and ,vith a case of extinguished in- 
cense tapers before him. Tl}is position is often as- 
signed to Thing Wong, god of the wall and lTIOat, or 
lord of the province
 ,vhose ilnage rises in every 
to\vn in China, to defend it from enelTIies, and to pro- 
mote its ,velfare, to control the spirits of the dead, and 
to regulate the rains. In tiIne of droutb, the illlage 
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is exposed to the scorching sun, that it lnay feel the 
heat and observe the neglect it has been guilty of. 
To aid the god in retrieving his error, food is cast in- 
to tho rivers to feed the ,vaters and appease their 
spiri ts. 
In the opposite corner, to the left of the entrance, 
stood a platforlll, seven feet high, reselubling an office- 
stool, \vhich supported a tonltolll, and beneath it a 
bell of bronze, both serving to rouse the gods \v hen 
special appeals or offerings ,vere Blade. Behind this 
,yas a brick oven, \v herein ,vere burned the toy pres- 
ents for gods and spirits, releasing their souls from 
the earthly substance that they nlÎght pass to spirit 
land and serve its inhabitants. A snlall dust-cov- 
ered skylight allowed a dilll light to penetrate into 
the telnple, and revealed in the center of it a cabinet 
of dark wood, three feet and a half in lleiQ'ht and four 
feet in length, ,vith an elaborately carved front, 'pro- 
tected by glass and 'v ire, and representing figures like 
those on the tablet by the entrance, but finer and on 
a larger scale. Upon the cabinet stood a dozen neatly 
moulded vases of zinC', or pe,vter, and brass, holding 
bouquets of artificial flo\vers n1Ïngled ,vith tinsel and 
dolls, and candlesticks in the forll1 of carved and col- 
ored tubes, all guarded by a dragon of bulldog as- 
pect. Dragons also occupy a proll1inent position in 
the Taouist ,vorship as rulers oyer seas, rivers, and 
ponds, and are} therefore, appealed to in rainless sea- 
sons. Ill1mediately beyond 
his cabinet, stood an- 
other of plainer construction, ,vith silnilar Yases, a few 
tiny ilnages, and a bronze bo\v I nearly filled ,vith 
ashes, \vherein ,vas stuck a nUlllber of burnt sticks 
which had once supported colored candles anù incense 
tapers. The tapers ,vere lllade of sandal ,vood rolled 
in paper. The ,valls were covered with a bountiful 
sprinkling of long, narrow tablets and gay-looking red 
and yel10w paper seroUs, occasionally set ,vith cotton 
strips and fringes, and all inscribed in characters of 
scarlet, blue, and gold, fOrln;.llg panegyrics on the gods, 
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and with prayers for worshippers, and lists of sub- 
scribers, with the alllounts donated for the erection 
and lnaintenance of the telnple. A few lanterns of 
glass and of paper, ,vith an oil lalllp chandelier, 
adorned the center of the room, but were lit only on 
festive occasions. Above the second cabinet rose a 
false arch of scroll and fret-\vork, \vith gilt and col- 
ored surfaces, forn1ing an alcove of the inner depart- 
lllent, and bearing the inscription Shing Ti Ling Toi, 
spiritual gallery of the all-powerful gods. Behind 
this was a silken strip with the words Shing Shan 
1\10 Keung, gods \vhose holy age is perpetual. 
In the recess of the alcove were three cabinets sur- 
mounted by elaborate fralnes of scroll \vork and 
arabesque, gilt and colored, over which hung red 
canopies, dra\vn back and knotted. These were the 
shrines, guarded by sitting dragons. In the central 
shrine, \v h ich was larger and finer than the rest, 
three idols were enthroned with sceptres and other 
insignia in their hands. Heavy, black mustaches and 
imperials ornalnented their faces, and long, red veils fell 
frolll their heads to either side. Above' their heads 
were synlbolic characters, representing their attributes, 
and before and around them was a profusion of 
ornaments of artificial flowers, brass, and tinsel. The 
central and larger idol was Quong Muh 
rien Wang, 
the clear-eyed heaven king, tralnpling on snakes and 
reptiles, \vho with the aid of his two cOlnpanions pro- 
tected the people froln ills. This central place was 
often given to Y urn Ten Tin, god of the sombre 
heaven, \vho also guards against conflagrations. At 
his feet stood several cups \vith cold tea to prevent 
the pangs of thirst froln ruffling the divine temper, 
and by their side a bronze bowl with the stunlps 
of tapers, one of which was still smouldering and 
offering its incense to the august nostrils. Above 
this hung a lantern of figured glass, set in a black 
frame, wherein burned the vestal fire \vhich cast a 
perpetual although dim light on the path of the gods. 
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Before the other idols hung sin1ple glasses with oil, 
not always lighted, ho\vever, and equally neglected 
,vere their incense bowls. 
In the shrine to the right sat the god of wealth, 
Tsoi Pah Shing Kwun, grasping a bar of gold, which 
attracted the frequent invocations of his lucre-Ioying 
people; and to the left was \Vah To, the god of Inedi- 
cine, with a pill between his eight fingers. He flour- 
ished two nlÏllenaries ago as a great scholar, possessed 
of \vonderous healing po,ver, \vhich he exercised 
alnong the poor. Ha ving on one occasion adlninis- 
tered a ,vrong medicine with fatal results, Wah To 
becan1e so stricken ,vith grief that he disposed of his 
,vorldly affairs and follo,ved his patient, only to be 
raised to godship, and be forever pestered \vith appeals 
for the preservation of health and the cure of diseases. 
His prescriptions ,vere obtained by n1eans of the 
divining slips to be found in an urn on one of the 
tables, the characters of .,vhich were eXplained by the 
tenlple servants with the aid of the Inystery books; 
and they also sold nledicines prepared according to 
the recipes therein. Pin Tseuh is the naille of 
another deified physician. 
Ranged along the wall bet,veen the arch and the 
shrines v{ere the eight precious en1blen1s, in duplicate, 
one set on either side of the rOOln, Inounted on poles 
and having the appearance of Ïlllperial insignia. By 
their side were a few shabby standards and 
bannerets 
of silk, ,vith gold and colored embroidery. Several 
plain deal tables ,vere placed here and there to receive 
offerings, but were seldom used except at festivals. 
Passing through a side door to the right, the visitor 
entered a second rOOln, nlore scantily furnished than 
the preceding. A fc\v scrolls of paper and cotton 
adorned the wans here and there; two dark paper 
lanterns huna from the ceilin(r; and on the floor 
ð 0 
stood a plain cabinet with zinc vases for candlesticks 
and bouquets, and a fe\v common deal tables for pro- 
spective offerings. This chanlber was consecrated to 
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Kwan Yin, the goddess of mercy, a princess \vhose 
origin is lost in the mist of antiquity, but of whonl 
tradition relates that her opposition to a marriage, 
arranged by the king, her father, so enraged hilll that 
he orùered the Buddhist convent whither she had 
fleù to be set on fire. Her prayers turned aside the 
flalnes from herself and cOlllpanions, and they escaped, 
,\\T hile all around thenl crulnbled into ashes. This 
nlÎracle caused her to be adored under the title of 
Savior frolll Distress. She is generally represented as 
a nlaiden, seated in a lotus flower, the enIblcIl1 of 
purity, with a roll of prayers in her hands, round her 
head a halo, and over it a cloud with a flying parrot 
'v hich holds a rosary in its beak. Sheets \vere sold 
at the telllple bearing this representation of the 
goddess, together ,vith several prayers, an extract fron1 
which read as follows: "Revolving, shining goddess, 
goddess of repeating goodness, great heayenly king, 
Ah Nan, goddess of the ,veIl-ordered palace, mo yau 
1110 yau, tsingtsing, pi yau; cause litigations to be 
quieted, and deliver us frorn all courts and judicial 
business. All ye great gods, all ye five hundred dis- 
tinguished disciples of Buddha, save IDe a true be- 
liever, and deliver me frOIH distress and trouble; 
then will I luake Inention of K,van Shi Yin; without 
laying aside the ceremonial cap, diligently ,yill I re- 
hea.rse this formula a thousand tinleR, and then of 
necessity calalllÎties and troubles ,viII be dissipated." 
Another of the fornls ::'.-bsigned to this goddess is 
that of a 1110ther dressed in white and holding a child 
in her arnlS. To her appeal the young ,viv
s who de- 
sire issue. She also appears in the garb of a fishn1aid, 
as the patroness of fisherlnen; or in the fornl of a 
IDonster with four faces and eight arnIS, significant of 
Jler protean attributes. T,venty days a year are set 
aside for her ,vorship, and her festivals occur on the 
] 8th day of the second and sixth n1onths. On all 
souls' day she is borne in procession in the guise of a 
gigantic and fierce ,varrior, to keep order among the 
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hungry spirits. Despite the prolninence of her divin- 
ity, the shrine ,vas not carefully tended, for a COllUllon 
oillalllP glillllnereJ feebly on nothing but cold tea, and 
extinguished the incense tapers at her feet. On the 
other side of the rOOln, in a plain niche, ,vas the only 
other idol in the rOOIIl, a dark, erect, little 111 all , gaz- 
inO" forlornly on the extinguished lalnp and taper- 
<:::) . 
stulnps before hun. 

rhe third and innerillost room was filled with snloke 
and odors frolll an adjacent, kitchen, and ,vas of still 
lneaner appearance. The ,vall ornalllents ,vere rarer, 
and the cabinet of the plainest. Facing the side en- 
trance ,vas Tu Ti, god of earth in a poor shrine, or 
box, level with the floor, and arrayed in a n1iseraL]e 
cotton blouse; yet this idol had great influence, o\ving 
to his supposed po\ver to grant prosperity, and to pro- 
tect houses and streets fronl evil spirits. He ,vas 
originally a prefect, in \vhich capacity he 111anaged to 
procure the ernancipation of his departlnent froln a 
yearly slave levy; and in recognition of this service a 
grateful people raised hÍ1n to godship and spread his 
worship all over the elnpire. Deceased heroes and 
honored residents of a place are often exalted to local 
proxies of the god, and receive honors during his fes- 
tival on the second day of the second nlonth. 
In the recess of the alcove stood a large shrine, 
plainer than the alcove shrines in the other rooms, 
and containing the Î1nage of "\\T ah I{ ,vang, the giver 
of \visdoln, ,vith three eyes, \vbose festival takes place 
on the 28th day of the ninth lnonth. With the third 
and never-slulubering eye in the forehead, he is able 
to see 1000 miles around hiln, and protect his adhe- 
rents against conflagrations. On his left stood t,vo 
slualler idols, the nearest having three eyes like hiulself, 
and on his right is a black-faced deity, ,vith a roughly- 
made tiger by his side, before which ,vas an egg and 
80n1e scattered rice to appease the evil propensities 
that speln to lurk in its eyes. 
The idols were draped statuettes of wood or plaster, 
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one and a half to three feet high, according to their 
irnportance; usually fat, grotesque, and often cross- 
eyed and inane in appearance. The complexion was 
in conformity with its character, and the Inales usually 
wore lllustache and irnperial. The sculptured dress 
was nlade conspicuous by paint in imitation of em- 
broidered silk; glass and tinsel ornaments were added. 
Few wore any other fabrics than a long red cotton 
veil, which fell froln both sides of the head over the 
shoulders; and although most of theln were flimsy af- 
fairs, there were a few ilnages in the quarter arrayed 
in costly, en1broidered silk robes and je,vels, one in 
Doctor Li-po-tai's temple costing several thousand 
dollars. They were brought fronl China where their 
consecration is attended ,vith elaborate ceremonies to 
induce the deity to occupy the in)age with a portion 
of his spirit. Through a hole in the back are inserted 
the heart, lungs, and intestines, of silver or zinc, ,vith- 
out which the idol cannot live and be effective. 1'he 
local idol manufacturers confine their skill to the pro- 
duction of in1ages for household use, of shrines, cloth- 
ing, and presents of paper, which are sold by the tem- 
ple servants, who keep in their office a large stock of 
candles, chiefly of red color, tapers, incense, and printed 
prayers. Paper Inoney and certain other offerings re- 
quire to be consecrated with prescribed cerelnonies, 
including a long array of prayers, in order to have 
effect. Of course, a large quantity is consecrated by 
one process. 
The neatest of the several temples in San Francisco 
was that of the Hop Wo company, on Clay street, 
which occupied the front porlion of the top story. 
Attention was called to the building by a clean, 
painted balcony, ,vith two gilded signs and a couple of 
lanterns, backed by windo\vs of tinted glass. 
rhere 
was only one room, but it ,vas clean and cOlnparatively 
bright, enabling the visitor to exalnine to his satisf
c- 
tion the red silk bannerets, standards, and ceremonIal 
umbrella with heavy curtain fringes, all richly em- 
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broidered with gold and silk of different colors, repre- 
senting dragons, birds, and foliage. 
rhe carved 
cabinets and shrines, \vith gilt figures, \vero finer than 
those already described, and the wall-taLlets \yere 
neater. This abode ,vas dedicated exclusively to 
K\van Tai, the god of ,val', ,vhose inlage, ,vith red 
face, glaring eyes, and red flannel surtout, ,vas en- 
throned in the gaudy shrine. He was po\yerful not 
only in settling riots and disputes, in conferring 
bravery and intÎ1nidating the enelllY, but also in finan- 
cial nlatters, and might consequently Le found presid- 
ing at ahnost every store. Sixteen centuries ago 
!{ \van Tai played the rôle of a successful general, \v ho, 
on the conclusion of a long war, declined all honors 
and re\vards, and joined a holy order for the practice 
of benevolence. Forlnerly a leader of bloodthirsty 
soldiers for the relief of to,vns and governnlent, he 
no\v led pious 11lonks to the relief of the poor and sick. 
Once only he left this duty to save the elllpire from 
the rebels, but returned inlInediately after\vard to his 
task of lnercy. 'Vhile so enlployed, there appeared 
at the convent a distressed and ,vounded pilgriln, in 
whOln he recognized the defeated rebel chief. The 
duty of the solllier struggled \vith the spirit of charity 
and Succu111bed. The \vanderer \vas relieved and sent 
on his \vay rejoicing, \vhile K\van Tai surrendered 
hilTIself to the unyielding la\v to suffer death. The 
grief-stricken enlperor did not interfere \vith the course 
of justice, but he exalted hin1 to the ranks of the gods, 
and as the patron of the Manchu dynasty K \van Tai 
has often appeared to aid the inlperial arlns. 
A few other tenlples in San Francisco were conse- 
crated to special divinities. That \vhich Ollce stood 
on Post street ,vas originally dedicated to Tien Han, 
queen of heaven, the cOlnforter in trouble, especially 
of sailors. In confornlÍty ,vith the euhelueristic ideas 
of the Chinese, she is traced to a ('OlnLnon 1110rtal who 
lived about eight centuries ago at Po Tin, on the sea- 
board of Tukien, the daughter of a seafaring fan1ily. 
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Her extraordinary beauty and talent drew a host of 
admirers, but they yo\ved in vain, for heaven itself 
had selected her for a bride, and relnoved her early 
frolH their n1idst. She had been subject to epileptic 
fits, during which her spirit was said to fly to the 
rescue of storul-ridden crews. This belief gained ac- 
ceptance arnong her countrYlnen, \vho speedily exalted 
her to a divinity, and raised telnples for her along the 
seashores and river banks, whence they inyiteJ the 
worship of passing n1ariners. A favorite emblen1atic 
adjunct of the idol is a full-rigged junk, with eyes in 
the bow wherewith to find its ,yay across the pathless 
ocean. To her telnple in San Francisco ,vas afterward 
added the ilnage of Kin Wah, the guardian of children, 
to whOll1 pretenders to motherhood made appeals. 
The Tra viatas had also a patroness. For so little 
religion, the Chinese had nlany gods. 
In the telnple building of the six cOlnpanies might 
be found altars bearing the names of deceased n1em- 
bers, and tablets were erected in the households to 
receive the adoration and offerings of loving descend- 
ants. Several traditions exist to account for this the 
nlost sacred and ,vide spread ,vorship alTIOng the Chi- 
nese. One relates that Inany centuries ago an officer 
\vho was travelling ,vith his prince through a falnine- 
stricken district of the empire cut off a piece of his 
own flesh to sustain his beloved Blaster. This so ex- 
hausted hiln that he died by the "ray, and the prince 
on hearin
 of his devotion erected a tablet to con1- 
memorate 
 it. Another story runs that a man 'v ho 
had been in the habit of ill-treating a fen1ale relative 
becalne so repentant after her death that he raised an 
image to her in the household. On one occasion 
when the Inan ,vas beating his \vife, in pursuance of 
the old habit, the latter pricked the ilnage, in anger 
or appeal, 'v hereupon the statuette lnanitested her 
sorrow at the fanÜly feud by shedding blood as ,ycll 
as tears. This n1Ïracle was noised abroad, and it came 
gradually to be a custom to erect inlages or tablets to 
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ancestors, whose spirits were evidently ,vatching over 
the household. 
The guardians of the temples are not regular priests 
but 111erely attendants, ,vho \vait upon the idols, triln 
the lalnps, supply incense tapers, sound the tOll1tOIl1, 
keep clean, and aid in cereulouial acts. They are 
supported by the revenue ,vhich results frorn the sale 
of incense, candles, prayers, toys, and talisll1ans, and 
assist to dispose of the choice food offerings presented 
to the gods. They also act as diviners and exorcists, 
and if the attendance beconles slack at any period, a 
111Îracle is readily invented to stir the slulIlbering piety 
into activity, or little festivals are extenlporized to in- 
duce guilds or particular classes to patronize them. 
The attendants as \vell as the tenlples may be hired 
by the day or hour for the perforillance of special ser- 
yices, when thanks have to be rendered for favors, or 
appeals lllade for divine aid. 
The cerelTIonies for special services vary but little 
froIll those observed daily during the festivals. At 
certain intervals during the day the attendants appear 
in robes of dark and light blue silk, and tnarch round 
the idol-chamber chanting a hymn. They then kneel 
before the idol, bo,ving a certain number of tilnes, rise 
and circle round, and halt before the incense-table, 
'v here the arlns are extended in cerelnonial gesture. 
A third march round brings them once more to the 
idol, to ,vholn food is hUlnLly offered after a seriatim 
bo,v to one another. Having propitiated the deity 
they return to the incense table to consult the divin- 
ing urn, and the book of nlystery, a task ,vhich is 
alternated ,vith several nlore processions, attended by 
chants and orchestral 1l1usic. The n1usic has in view 
the t,vofold object of rousing the drowsy god, and 
keeping him in good hunlor. 
On ordinary occasions little or no revcrence is 
sho,,,,n to the gods, probably hccause they are 
up- 
po
cd to be napping, and attendants move r(,und in 
their sacred dutics of lighting tapers, placing offerings, 
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and so forth, as unconcernedly as if they were per- 
forming a household task. vV orshippers are equally 
nonchalant. The hat is retained ou the head, the 
cigar is not removed, and talk as ,veIl as laughter are 
freely indulged in. On approaching the idol to make 
an offering, they place it on the table or altar, light 
the incense taper, and retire ,vithout n)ore cerelllony 
than a quick, careless chin-chinning, t.hat is, three 
low bo,vs. It is only for special reasons that they 
exhibit n10re deyotion. If health has been restored, 
a journey safely accomplished, or a fortunate bargain 
nlade, then may they consider it prudent to return 
thanks in order to insure the continuance of divine 
favor. Still more devout in prayers and offerings do 
they beconle when a favor has to be sought, the care- 
less bo,v is then replaced by hunlble prostration, 
wherein the head strikes the floor before the shrine, 
and prayers are repeated on the rosary beads. This 
devotion is particularly noticeable aITlong the 'VOlnen, 
who appear to feel their inferiority. If the wor- 
shipper has a request to make, he turns frolll the god 
w hOln he llas propitiated to the divining urn, which 
contains a score or 1110re of baluboo strips, and either 
picks one, while n1uttering his ,vish, or shakes the 
urn, until a strip falls out. The n)ark on this strip 
refers hinl to the yellow book of oracles, wherein lies 
the answer of the god, worded in parables, or lnystic 
sentences, which may be construed into ahnost any 
form. For instance, "The ancient man Luk Shun 
suffered captivity in a labyrinth. Like a person in 
hi
 cups, he sees forn1s confused and deceptive. Sud- 
denly he meets ,vith an honorable man who leads hil}) 
safely onto This person, thereupon rejoicing, escapes 
from the net." Another nla y read: "Desiring one, 
he obtains two. Venturing little and gaining much. 
Both public and private business mutually aid each 
other. There is extreme profit in asking for ,vealth." 
The fornler reply is evidently favorable, while the 
1atter appears like an admonition not to feel de- 
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spondent, but to try again at a future time. An- 
other and sin1ple lllode of questioning the gods is to 
appeal to the divining blocks. These consist of a 
pair of wooden half-n100ns, round on one side, and 
flat on the other, representing the Inale and female 
principles of the dual power in nature. Fralning his 
wish, the ,vorshipper drops thenl on the floor, and if 
one falls flat, ,vhile the other remains on its rounded 
surface, then the ans,ver is favorable. If this happens 
twice out of three tin1es. he is satisfied; if not, he 
struggles ,vith fortune thrice the sacred three tiines; 
or, if the enterprise is of great ilnportance, he ,vill 
consult the gods and the blocks for three successive 
days. It is also the custoln to seek divine ans,vers in 
a drealll, and after propitiating the god the ,vorshipper 
,vill spread his 111at on the telnple floor, praying for a 
\vhisper froln spirit land. This ceren10ny is frequently 
perforlued at hOIne, where the kitchen god is the usual 
personage addressed. 
The direction of all affairs in life does not pertain im- 
111ediately to the gods, however, but falls under the 
control of ilnps or spirits, whose disposition D1ust be 
studied before an enterprise can be carried out. The 
altnanac, issued under the auspices of the combined 
\visclom of illlperial counselors, is an indispensable 
guide in these Inatters. I t points out the lucky and 
unlucky days and signs; ,vhen a man should or 
should not enter on official duties or ilnportant trans- 
actions, when it lnight be disastrous to engage in a 
battle, 'v hen risky to speculate or gamble, ,vhen dan- 
gerous to slaughter or to apply certain ren1edies, and 
so on. Rules like these may cause expense, incon- 
venience, and n1isery, but they also afford a good ex- 
cuse for ignoring the calls of duty. Every unusual 
phenolnenon, every accident, every peculiar occur- 
rence, is fraught ,vith portentous significance. If a 
cloud aSSUllles a strange form, if the candle is extin- 
guished by a gust of \vind, if the ,vick curls, or a 
spark falls, if a 111uscle twitches, then may good or 
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bad f8rtune be expected, according to the hour and 
circulnstance. If a cro\v or ha\vk flies over one's 
heaò, it is a bad Oillen; but a singing bird is a har- 
binger of joy. To overCOlne or to neutralize the ills 
which beset the path of life at every step, becolncs a 
serious business. Fortunately there is that COIll- 
pendium of ,visdoln, the ahnanac, to consult. It di- 
rects that if a house suffers evil by being overshado\ved 
by a tree, or by the higher d\velling of a neighbor, 
then a flagstaff n1ay be erected of a certain length, 
and in a certain position, or a lantern Inay be sus- 
pendeò, bearing the inscription, "peace," and the di- 
vine nalne of Tz-n1Ï- yuell, and the influence will be 
neutralized. Houses and furniture lnay be u1ade of 
a peculiar forln, to attract fortune or repel evil. 
Doors, \valls, and effects lnay be charn1ed with sacr
d 
inscriptions, dragons, or other figures. Charnls also 
protect the person, and the ankles of children and 
wonlen are encircled by ivory rings; round the neck 
hang alnulets of sandal-wood, archæological relics, or 
a gilded Lag; in the ears are talis1l1anic rings; and 
bells and ilnages cling to the dress. 
In lnatters so 1l101nentous "rhich concern health, 
prosperity, and life itself, the Cbinalnan dares not, of 
course, trust to -his o\vn judglTIent, aided only by the 
lin1Ïted rules of the alnlanac and the vague oracles of 
gods; he lllUSt hie to one of the nun1erous professional 
medilulls, astrologers, and sorcerers, who are deeply 
read in spirit lore, and hoary ,vith experience. They 
will call any given spirit to lift the veil of the futuro, 
consult the Fung-shwui, or ,vinds and waters, sketch 
a career, guide to fortune, and surU10unt obstacles. 
1IediulTIs \vho COInlnune ,vith spirits are generally 
old WOlnen, called K ,vai-lna, and the n10st popular 
are tllose, ,vho, anterior to being reborn in this ,vorld, 
are supposed to have allied theulselves by friendship 
and gratitude ,vith a soul yet a,vaiting birth, and ,vhich 
lives in their body, aiding theln to confer ,vith other 
spirits. SOine mediulns acquire control over a spirit 
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by placing an inlage aillong the graves, and seeking 
by long prayers and attractive offerings to induce a 
,vanderinO" soul to enter therein and becoille their aid. 
ö 
Others fasten their evil eye on SOlne person of aLility, 
and seek to cast a spell over his soul, obliging it to 
take up its abode in the image after his death \vhich 
is said to follo,v very quickly ,vith such practices. 
No subject is too trivial or too vast for the greedy 
111cdiuln, and she is prepared to act for anyone who 
brings the necessary adjuncts of a little rice, three 
incense sticks, and, above all, SOllIe Illoney, w hel'c,vith 
to allure the spirit. She enùeavors to learn as IHUC h 
as possible of the history of the applicant, in connec- 
tion ,vith his \vishes, and then, lighting the sticks and 
placing thelll in her hair, she scatters sonle rice about 
her, closes her eyes, and mutters \vords of Inystic iUl- 
port as her head droops over the taLle before her. 
After a ,vhile the spirit appears, and addresses the 
applicant through the unconscious 111ediu1n. If the 
spirit is not in a favorable lllood, it lnay be necessary 
to appease it ,vith a choice llleal. While discussing its 
stealning essence, the mutterillgs lnay aSSUllle yague 
reference to the ,vishes of the dupe, ,vho is usually 
reco1TIlllended to perforrll certain religious rites, in 
order to attain his object. Even the tenlple and tLü 
class of offerings are indicated to gain for tbe n)(:
diuln 
the additional profit of a percentage fro1l1 the priests. 
A favorite lllode of spirit C0l1H11unication, eyeu \vith 
the intelligent, is for t,vo persons to hold a stick, ,vith 
pencil attached, vertically on a board covered with 
sand, and invoke the spirit to ,,,"rite the oracle under 
their treillulous han(
s. 
Fortune-tellers arc 1nore patronized than l1lediunls, 
and nlay ,be found in considerable nUlnber, prepared 
to \vrite out the past and future, disclose the prospeets 
of an undertaking, and point out the ,yay to elnploy- 
luent, to in vesbnents, and to happin('ss. Their stock 
in trade consists of a table; an urn containing divining 
sticks, ,vhich are strips of wooù with characters in- 
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scribed; a slate and some paper, with pencil and India 
ink; and a fe\v books with explanations of various 
luethods of divination, including phrenology, pahnis- 
try, theoluancy, scioluancy, and sortilege, illustrated 
with diagranls. 
rhe principal method is by aid of the 
Confucian system of the dual principles of nature, rnale 
and felnale, the forluer representing the heavenly at- 
tributes of light, heat, and perfection, the latter, the 
earthly, of darkness, cold, and ilnperfection, symbolized 
respectively by - and - -. By forming these lines 
into parallel couples, four cOlnbinations are obtained, 
to which have been applied the names of the cardinal 
virtues, piety, n1orality, justice, and wisdom. By 
forn1Îng theln into triple parallels, eight combinations 
result, ,vhich sYlnbolize heaven, earth, fire, air, \vater, 
lnountains, thunder, Inoisture. By further conlbina- 
tion of the virtues and elements sixty-four aphorisms 
result, on \vhich have been frained not only the an- 
swers of diviners, but a system of ethics and a coslnog- 
ony. The applicant for lllYStic gliInpses draws one 
or Inore divining strips, the characters on ,vhich are 
noted by the fortune-teller, and cOlnbincd with the 
above SYlll bols according to a prescribed forln. The 
result is conveyed generally in an abscure, non-COln- 
mittal ans\ver, ,vhich is greedily puzzled over by the 
dupe, and t\visted into the most flattering versions 
possible. Instead of the strips, three copper cash, 
Inarked with sirnilar characters, may be used by the 
applicant. Shaken in a box, they are cast by him 
thrice three tilnes, and the different combinations of 
characters for111ed into a diagram by the numismancer, 
who, as a close observer of human nature, also calls his 
penetration to aid in framing the answer. He further 
discovers the cause of diseases and their remedy, and 
keeps a supply of medicine to palm off upon his im- 
pressible patients, or throws custom into the hands 
of certain doctors and apothecaries. Spare rn0l11ents 
are besides devoted to \vriting letters for the illiterate. 
In the upper strata of the divining profession stands 
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the astrologer, ,vho paves his ,yay to respectaLility by 
charO'iu(f frolH one to fiye dollars for ,,
hat the hunl- 
o 0 
bIer brother \vill do for as Inauy diInes, and \vllo sus- 
tains his reputation by a larger collection of books, 
treating OIl soothsaying, coslllogony, and stellar in- 
fluence. The dual character of the hours, days, 
lllonths, and years of a cycle, are forllled into eight 
diagran1s, each having several scores of cOll1binations, 
SOIne 111 a rk ell ,vith lucky red, others \\Tith on1Ínous 
black. '\Tith these are connected the ethic dingl aU1S 
of the fortune-teller, and the kings of the four seasons, 
represented by four figures, on the various parts of 
,,-hich are lnarked characters denoting the different 
hours of the day and night, changed in position on 
each figure. If a person has been Lorn under the 
character lnarked on the head or hand of the king, 
prosperity a \vaits hiIu; under other characters his 
prospects are Inore or less favorable, but the sign on 
the foot bodes n1isfortune. Provided \vith the hour, 
day, n10nth, and year of birth, the astrologer fornls 
the horoscope by connecting their characters ,yith 
those of the five elelnents, the zodiac, and the kings, 
till the diagraln develops into a perfect chart, gpne- 
ra1izing destiny for decades, or detailing the prospects 
of eyery lnonth, if the fee is large enough. l'he 
periods are puinted out ,vhich fall under the influence 
of evil stars and phenonlena, and the course of con- 
duct indicated wherew,.ith to pass safely through the 
danger. The happy epochs are also lnarked with pre- 
cautionary regulations for neutralizing the appearance 
of a cro\v or other evil OIl lens that 11lay cloud the hor- 
izon. The best year is pointed out for making a for- 
tune; ,vhen to huild a house and ,vhere; ,vhen a son 
,viII be Lorn, and so 011. Pahnistry, phrenology, and 
physiognonlY arc frequently lnade use of to perfect 
the diao'!'aBls. 
o 
l\Iany revelations of divinerR attribute the cause of 
trouhles to SOl1le of the e,,-il spirits ,vhich haunt the 
children of heaven on every side. When a house is 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 27 
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built, a new lodging occupied. or a new suit of clothes 
put on, an ilnp is sure to inveigle hirnself into some 
cranny, and being a\vare of this the ChÏIuunan has 
tilnely recourse to eXOrCiSl1l and charms, in order to 
secure hÏ1nself. A cornmon method is to take a tray 
,vith SOUle rice and three cups of liquid, place a burn- 
ing incense-stick at each corner, light sonle paper of 
the yellow, talismanic color, and enl pty the three cups 
upon the flaming paper, while scattering the rice. 
This has the effect of driving away delnoniac spirits 
and of appeasing the good. But there are unguarded 
1l10l1lents \vhen a charm may have been neglected, and 
free entry allo\ved to the ever-lurking spirits, whose 
second entry is far 1110re serious than the first, as the 
holy book teaches. In such cases it is safer to can 
in the experienced aid of one of the professional 
exorcists, known as N al1l l\fo. If a house is haunted, 
for instance, the charmer comlnences by burning in- 
cense before the fanlily gods and 111unlbling incanta- 
tions, while preparing a sacred liquid consisting of 
water mixed with ashes fronl yellow charm scrips, 
,vhich bears a curse in vermilion or red letters. 
Armed with a sword and a magic wand engraved 
with three stars and the nan1e of the Thundercr, he 
proceeds to rave and stamp, to brandish and whirl his 
in1plenlents, and to squirt in every direction from 
his mouth the sooty liquid, yelling to the demons 
to depart in a lnanner that lnakes it appear as 
if they had possession of him rather than of the 
house. A sin1ilar procedure is used to relieve a 
possessed person. If the diviner finds that an ances- 
tral spirit troubles the afflicted, the cause must be 
looked for and remedied by 1l10re liberal offerings, or 
change of t0l11b. 
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Of man's injustice why should I complain? 
The gods and J oye himsetf, behold in vain 
Triumphant treason, yet no thunder flies. 
-Collins' VirGit. 


THERE is sonlething in the handling of 1lloney for 
gain that tends to the demoralization of the finer 
faculties. It sears the Illore generous feelings, and 
Blakes the heart like the metal, cold and hard. There 
is a difference in manipulating one's own money or 
another's, the foriller tending to the higher selfishness. 
There is a difference in th is respect even between the 
cOlllmer
ial banker and men of the savings bank, 
to the disadvantage of the former, in \vhose occupa- 
tion there is less of the sentinlent of benefit to others. 
There are few positions n10re unfavorable for lllind 
and soul deyelopment than that of bank-teller, where 
the nlan beco1l1es a counting-machine, the nlind being 
forced to fix itself attentively on the work in order to 
avoid In is takes, \vhile ground do\vn by dead monotony. 
This, ho\vever, is totally different fro in the occupation 
of the Inanager, who is obliged constantly to arbitrate 
bet",'"een the interests of the bank and the necessities 
of applicants for loans. The aristocracy of England, 
\vhcn ruling trade and llloney-n1aking from their 
higher atillosphere, could hardly have selected less 
iln proving occupations to be followed with SOHle 
degree of respectability by necessitous lordlings than 
those of banker and je\veller. 
Monopoly exercises a lllore vicious reflex influence 
upon the man than usury or any other forlll of exact- 
( 419 ) 
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ing gain from one's fellows. The system of slavery is 
demoralizing to the master, because no man can prac- 
tice injustice toward his fellow-ulan \vithout being 
llilnself injured and debased thereby. So it is ,vith 
the gambler, whether in the shares of the broker's 
board, or in the cornering of \vheat for an advance, or 
at the faro-table in the club-roon1,-any systenl of ex- 
tortion, or obtaining froln or forcing persons to pay 
nloney unjustly, and without giving full equivalent, is 
not only injurious to the victiJn and the public, but 
Inost of all to hinl 'v ho pockets the spoils. 
TV/enty yea.rs ago half a n1Îllion of dollars was con- 
sidered quite a fortune; teu years ago three or five 
lnillion-dollar men ,vere becon1Ìng plentiful; to-day 
for a person to be relnarkably rich he Inust have from 
ten to fifty millions. SOine of t:þese large fortunes 
have been legitin1ately made, others of thenl have not; 
hence, not unfrequently we hear the question asked 
regarding a rich Ulan and his money, Did he COllle by 
it honestly 1 
During these days of strong competition and well- 
defined Lusiness channels, the largest fortunes are not 
lnade by 111erchallts or Inanufacturers, but by lnanipu- 
lators of n1Ïnes, rail,vays, or grain. The lands of a 
large holder Inay so increase in value as to Blake hitn 
onormou
ly wealthy, and there are rnany cattle-kings 
aillong the lllÎllionaires; but as a rule the great for- 
tUlles come fro1l1 ganl bling ventures, trickery on a 
nlÍghty ]11agnificent scale, or downright rascality 
barely shielded by all-acconlmodating law, but all 
under various degrees of indirection. 
Tile lJlanipulation of capital in a speculative lnanner, 
and the Inaking avail of opportunity, \vhich in the 
Pacific States have led to so lnany large fortunes, \vere 
prilnarily due in a l11easure to the placer-lnining occu- 
pation which predon1Ínated throughout the Pacific 
coast. The pursuit, with its chance results, no\v a 
cOlnpetency, no,v a ::3udden fortune, but usually blanks, 
with its ùesultory ,york, its wandering life, and its 
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loose habits, all tended to COnfirll1 the restless and 
galnbling propensities of the adventurers \vho floclü.d 
hither. rThe exanlple of those ,vho returned, the 
no\vs and fancies spread from the enchanted shores, 
and the luarked effect of the new region on our traùe 
and industries, filled others ,yith 8peculative ideas. 
Then, \yith the opening of the N eva(h
 silver de- 
posits, caIne regular g:llnblillg in n1Înillg stocks at 
special exchanges, in 'v hich all classes frant.ically par- 
ticipated
 to the inlpoverislllnent of thousands, ,vhose 
investulellts antl assessn1cnts t1isappeared into the 
capacious pockets of unscrupulous lllanagers. East- 
ern lllcn caught the infection, ,vhich received no slnall 
StiIllUlus fron1 the fluctuations in gold valucs during 
the ,val', and ,vas n1arked subsequently by the trans- 
l >lantin o ' of ,vestern n1ÏninQ' stock deals into their 
û 
 
lnidst, ill fitting association ,vith corners, rings, trusts, 
and other vicious devices. 
"T e pass laws to suppress gan) bling with cards 
\vhere the cllances are fair and the game honestly 
dealt, and call it vice, and so it is; but we not only 
tolerate Lut patronize Inalllllloth gaming establish- 
lnellts \vhere the pour and inexperienced are regularly 
victilnized hy rich and reputable sharpers. 'Ve are 
shocked to see a man enter a club-roon1 and lay his 
n10ney on a 1l10nte
table, Lut prinl lnatrons and 
puritanical preachers and churchnlcn can bet \yith 
respectable Í1l1punity on ,vhat shall be the value of 
stoc ks or grain a ,veck or a n10nth hence. 
In the race for ,yealth loftier aspirations are too 
oftcn tran1pled under foot, rHallY devoting themselves 
heart and soul throUCfhout life to the fascination of 
o 
galllLlillg and cheating \vithin the pale of la\v. Barren 
in all tho nobler attributes of intellect, and in heal-t 
and feeling cold as ice and hard as stone, the souls of 
these paU1TC.') riches aré shrivelled to slag, their COll- 
s<,if'nces utterly benurnbed. Selfish and unprincipled, 
they play upon the necessities of others, using t):(' 
po,vcr their \vcalth gives then1 to increase its already 
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enormous bulk, by in1poverishing poor producers; 
by lying in ,vait for opportunities to get s01l1ething 
for nothing; by regulating elections so as to put their 
tools in po\ver; by originating plausible schelnes to 
rob the people; by inflating or breaking the stock- 
lnarket at pleasure, so as to gather at one fen s,voop 
the slnall accu1l1ulations of those thousands of slnaller 
gaInb
ers \vho are foolish enough to stake their all on 
galnes beside which faro and three-card monte are 
honorable and fair; by bribing assessors so that the 
burden of taxation shan fall on the laboring classes 
and honest lnerchants. 
Whipple says of then1: "Such men we occasion- 
ally Ineet in business life; Inen 'v ho have not one 
atoll1 of soul, but have sold the last inunortal grain 
of it for hard cash. They have received the Inillions 
they desired, but have they made a good bargain 1 
The difficulty with their case COllICS fronl their having 
no capacity for enjoYlnent left after the sale. Coarse, 
callous, without sYlnpathy, ,vithout affcction, without 
frankness and generosity of feeling, dull even in their 
senses, despising hUlnan nature, and looking upon 
their fellow creatures simply as possible victÏ1ns of 
their all-grasping extortion, it would seeln as though 
they had deliberately shut up, one Ly one, all the sources 
of enjoyulent, and had, coiled up in their breasts, a 
snake-like avarice, which must eventually sting them 
to death. SOine ll1en find happiness in gluttony and 
in drunkenness; but no delicate viands can touch their 
taste ,vith the thrill of pleasure, and what generosity 
there is in wine steadily refuses to impart its glow to 
their shrivelled hearts." 
But preaching against the passion has little effect. 
SOlne worship wealth with greater intensity than 
others, but all love n1oney. Every Iuan thinks if he 
had it he could nlaster it. He is quite sure it ,vould 
not master hilll. As the adage says "Qui uti scit, ei 
bona." To hin1 who knows how to use theIn, riches 
are a blessing; to those who do not, they are a curse. 
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What power of gold that can 111ake of hell a heaven, 
or of heaven a hell t vVhether a curse or a blessing 
to the possessor is of sin all 1l10111ent as conlpared to 
the effect OIl the cOllullunity at large. Aud this ,ve 
kno,v, that great ,vealth in the hauds of individnals 
does not u
ually redound to the greatest good of the 
greatest nUlnber. 
In the decay of the republic, says Plato, an inteln- 
perate thirst for ,vealth and the licentiousness and 
extravagance resulting therefrorn, breed in the state 
a race of grasping n1Ïsers and ruined spendthrifts. 
The first stage of decay is a tin10cracy lllarked by 
alnbition and love of gain; the second step in its de- 
cline and fall is an oligarchy "'v here gold is an po,v- 
erful and virtue is depreciated; and the state becolnes 
div ided into t\VO hostile classes, one enorn)ously rich 
and the other ll1iserably poor; and in it paupers and 
crÏ1ninals lnultiply, and education deteriorates." 


In n10nopoly per se there may be nothing wrong. 
There are various kinds and phases of lllonopoly. 
l\fonopoly, in and of itself, signifies simply exclusive 
right or sole o\vnership. This sole possession or ex- 
clu
ive right to buy, sell, or enjoy Inay have been ob- 
tained honestly and exercised justly. The la\v gives 
authors and inventors the monopoly of their works 
for a tiIne that they D)ay secure proper renluneration 
for their labors. So if ,vith his o,vn money a Inan 
buys a right of way and builds a road he Inay Inonop- 
olize traffic, but he cannot rightly eluploy llloney to 
prevent other roads frotH being Blade, or other per- 
sons to engage in the traffic. It is a s\vinJle upon 
the public for a steanl boat cOlnpany to pay 1l10ney 
obtained frou1 the public to a ri\ al craft in order to 
get more frolll the public than is fair for the people 
to pay. It is iUlpossible for a nlonopolist ,vho stoops 
to any indirection to be anything but a dishonest man, 
and a curse to the com1l1unitv. 

-'ul'thcr than this, the sudden acquisition of great 
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wealth is usually attended by fraud. Ho\v do presi- 
dents and directors of great corporations, beginning 
on nothing, by sirnply l1Janipulating other people's 
n1oney, so quickly Blake it their o\vn? Or, as the 
ROlnan once nlore pointedly put it to Lucius Cornelius 
Sylla, d Ho,v can you be an honest man ,vho, since 
the death of a father who left you nothing, have be- 
. 1 1)" 
conle so rlC 1 
 
True, in sOlne instances, public benefactions flow 
froln these large acculllulations, to the applause of the 
thoughtless and dazzled 111aSSeS; but a.s a rule the 
greedy lllonopolist hugs his ill-gotten gains with 
lniserly tenacity, or spends it in inf
ìlnous ,vays for in- 
falIlous purposes. Even if large sunlS are sOlnetirnes 
spent in charity, or in the erection of SOlne conspicu- 
ous institution and benefaction by those \vho cannot 
carry their \vealth into the other world, how lllU(' h of 
thanks should be given thenl by those from ,,
honl 
they fraudulently obtained this wealth, and ,,,ho per- 
adventure would prefer distributing their O'Yll gifts 
rather than have it done by robbers? Th<:n, too, ,ve 
nJight ask, How much restitution of stolen wealth 
does it take to condone the offence? 
Kno,ving thelnseives to be frauds, kno\ving that 
all rnen are aware of it, and kno,ving that allrnen ,viII 
bo\v do\vn and \vorship a wealthy fraud, such nlcn can 
at least console thenu;elves in the reflection that how- 
soever they lnay rank in knavery, they are envied 
rather than despised by the great nlajority of their 
neighbors. Yet there are men in this ,vorld 'v ho will 
not \vorship besotted ,vealth. Let Cræsus wit.h his 
ground-out-- gains build hÜn a Galiana palace; let hinl 
fill it ,vith rare and costly furnishings, and invite his 
parasites to enter and eat ,vith hinl; nevertheless, like 
the soulless 11lonster luade by Frankenstein out of the 
fragulents of 11len gathered fron1 dissecting tables and 
churchyards, and hnbued ,vith life by galvanislll, his 
first consciousness being a longing for companionship, 
he is shunned 1y every true Inan. 
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By a lucky stroke of fortune, not by industry, not 
by merit, not by mind, the Juan of llothiug yesterday 
is to-day the Ulan of Inillions. The individual hinlself 
is in no ,vhit changed; he is just as ignorant or learned, 
just as stupid or intelligent, just as vulgar and ras- 
c
lly, or as refined, pious, and honest as before. Y et 
some resplcndent virtue seenlS, in the eyes of his fel- 
lo,vs, suddenly to have taken possession of hiln, and 
his every n10ven1ent is ,vatched by eager adn1irers- 
of his Inoney. These doff their hats and bend their 
backs, and he, poor idiot, thinks it to hilnself and not 
to his lucre the till1e-servers do 0 ueisance. 
Mind bo,vs before money. Braye, indeed, must be 
the stl"uggles that overCOlne the allurelnents of luxury, 
the subtle, sensuous influence of ,vealth, entering as it 
does the dOLnains alike of intellect and the affections, 
opening nature, ,videning art, and filling enlarged ca- 
pacities for enjoYlnent. Yet he ,vho ,vould attain the 
highest lliust shake froln hinl these entrancing fetters 
and stand forth absolutely a free lnan. I cannot Lut 
choose to say to poverty, with Jean Paul Richter, 
whose thoughts roll off in swells of poetry, "be \vel- 
COLlie, so thou COlne not too late in life. Riches ,vcigh 
more heavily upon talent than poverty. Under gold 
lllountains and thrones lie buried many spiritual 
giants. When to the flanle that the natural heat of 
youth kiudles the oil of riches is added, little 111()re 
than the ashes of the phænix relnains, and only a Goth 
has had the forbearance not to singe his phænix \vings 
of fortune." 
It is not a pleasing feature of the existing condition 
of thin
s for an intelliu-ent and fair-ll1Íncled freenlan to 

/ 0 
?OnteLllplate, that a fe\v selfish and grasping men, rat- 
Ing as respectable--that is, as rnore respcctable t.han 
tho s\vindlers 'VhOlll the la\v punishes-- are ever l)}ot- 
ting to gain SOllie undue advantage over their feIlo\vs, 
over those less cunning and uHRcrupulous than thenl- 
selves. Pursuing the even tenor of their ,yay, pres- 
ently these citizens of sÏ1npler )llind
 and lllorc contented 
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hearts feel themselves and the \vhole community to 
be enfolded in the suffocating grasp of SaIne denlon 
monopoly. They awake, perhaps, to find seized every 
avenue of approach to the city, by land or by ,vater, 
to find every traveller and every article of Inerchan- 
dise that COlnes to the country taxed to support the 
n10nster, their own money being taken, first to make 
rich the rnonopolists, and then to buy off legitilnate 
cOlupetition, so that nlore money may be wrongfully 
extorted frolH theln; to find merchants made serfs Ly 
tricksters who lord it 1110re bravely than ever did 
feudal baron, to the everlasting Shall1e of those who 
endure it. 
It is ,vorse than the autocratic tyrant, who perpe- 
trates his abuses openly, ,vhile this insidiously attacks 
us under the guise of conferring benefits, attacking us 
indeed through the very benefactions bestowed upon 
it by oursel\,res. 
If we nlust have kings to rule over us, better feudal 
kings than Inodern money -kings, one-eyed cyclops 
who can see nothing but gold, and in ,vhon1 with 
their retainers, their courtiers, la,,'yers, legislators, 
and judges, the interest of the people are sunk in a 
close corporation with a one-man po,ver for its center, 
and for whose sole benefit the property is 
lnanipulated. 
l\ly friend Charles Nordhoff sends me his little book 
Politics ]for Troung .d1nericans. I open it and read: 
" Napoleon III. held France by the throat for eigh- 
teen years, and all the meaner sort of mankind glori- 
fied him as the wisest of rulers." This is the tone we 
love to aSSUlne in teaching our children, in cOlnparing 
our governn1eut ,vith that of other nations. No 
,vonder we are puffed up and ignorant. When I look 
upon the prostitution of principles in Iny own coun- 
try; when I slnell the rank corruption of our legisla- 
tive assen1 blies and nlul1Ïcipal halls, when I see vil- 
lainy, in the similitude of men, bought and sold as in 
the rankest days of licentious Rome, when I see 
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disease creeping to\vard the vitals of this intellcctnal1y 
young and strong COUllllOn\vealth, and thou
allds of 
black African and parasitical European patriots \vith 
their yile leaders feeding the plague instead of stop- 
pin,go it, then I Inust confess, \vith no stl1all tl)ank
 
for the enlightennlent acquired, that 1 arn one of the 
llleaner sort \v ho prefer honest despotislll to rotten 
repuLlicanislll. 
Men have al\vays depended too ll1uch on govern- 
ment and too little on thenlselves. Setting up judge, 
governor, and legislature, they call upon these crea- 
tures of their own creating as on gods, begging to be 
delivered froin wrath of every kind. Looking upon 
our legislators and our governors, and kno\ving noth- 
ing of the gifts of gold so freely passed to them by 
those who \vould buy justire or injustice, both of 
\vhich are always for sale, we feel \vith Oxenstierna 
when he exclailned, "See, my son, by how little 
wisdom we are governed I" 
What we \vant is nlore of the old-fashioned despot- 
ism; not the despotisll1 of the Inob, or of nloney, but 
of the despotislll which punishes rabble outbreaks, and 
bribery, the despotis111 which hangs iniquitous mo- 
nopolists and unjust judges; for \v hen the cohesive 
force of despotisill is absent frorn the governn1ent, and 
the cohesive force of virtue is lacking in the people, 
bH\vare of trouble. We may be very sure, that \vith- 
out intelligence and moraJity, despotism or anarchy 
are inevitable, and of the two I prefer the foriner. 


Nevertheless, monopoly is too prominent a feature 
of that selfishness \vhich forn1s the chief Inotive for 
our actions, and consequently for progress, to be ut- 
terly decried. It is condelnned 111erely in the abuse, 
especially as manifested by sou]Jess corporations- 
soulless in their acts as weB as in the sense of Chief 
Justice l\lall\vood's den10nstration that God alone 
creates souls, not political autborities to \vhonl cor- 
porations owe existence. Abuse began ,vith the very 
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first strife in the chase bet\veen savage men, \vhen 
the winner secured for hÏ111self the entire body or the 
larger proportion. It assulned Inagnitude with inva- 
sion and conquest; when the source for wealth and 
subsistence \vas seized upon in the land, which in it- 
self was an enslaveluent of the inhabitants. 
The iniquitous n10nopoly is evidently objectionable 
in every respect, \vhile the just and legitilnate spe- 
cies ill1p1ies a bargain of one favor for another, a 
reward for benefits received or to be conferred. 
The strongest illustration hereof appears in patents, 
\vhich grant to the inventor. the sole control of his 
idea or 111ac]Úne for a tern1, as conlpensation for 
sharing their advantages \vith the puLliC'. Sinlilar 
benefits are expeC'ted fron1 charters conceded for rail- 
ways, n1anufactures, and other cOlllll1ercial and indus- 
trial purposes. But for the expected blessings to flo\v 
therefroll1 they would not be allo\ved to spring into 
existence; for the attendant evil, aside froID the exac- 
tion of the re\vard or price, is signified Ly the stipula- 
tions, especially as to terll1 of life, \v hich varies ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the concesbion. A 
patent endures for only a fe\v years, Lut the picce of 
land is given in perpetuity, in return for settlelnent 
and cultivation, while the rail\vay chartcr elllbraccs 
certain facilities which yield to the holders a 1110- 
nopoly dependent on circu1l1stanC'es. Long Lcforo the 
expiration of the terlDs, the illlpatient public, ,vith 
poor nlClTIOry for past favors, begins to gro\vl at the 
exclusiveness and the consequent restriction or burden 
on itself, and this beC0111C8 louder as the holders, by 
IneanS of their prerogatives and acquired strength, seek 
to extend and prolong their po\ver, or take additional 
or undue advantages. The IllUrll1Ur should be equally 
directed against the king or goVeTIln1ent or systeln 
\vhich lnake concessions ,vithout due foresight as to 
equi ya]ents and results. 

lonopoly has borro\ved its nlain strength from the 
organization and coöperation \vhich foru} such ilnportant 
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factors in civilization. Its gro\vth indeed has been 
npace \\Tith progress, and ,,,ith the expansion of free- 
dOln. The sucC'ess of nlan in :5haking off polit.ical de8- 
potiSll1 and attaining to greater liberty of thought and 
action, has brought to the surface or intensified a 
llUlnber of hitherto suppressed evils--the usual result 
of all experilnents, as the republic still is in a Ineasure, 
and as the present industrial development is in partic- 
ular, ,vith novel steaul-po,ver, Illachillery, and rail\vays, 
\vhich fornl the great Ï1npleluents for HIOllOpoly. U n- 
del' a despotic governUlent suC'h outcropping is readily 
checked; but in overthro\ving the political autocrat 
and distributing his prerogatives al1l0ng thenlsel,-es, 
the people gave po\ver to this and other obnoxious 
C'leulents. Ins.tead of one tyrant rose many. l\Iidst 
the scramble for position and \vealth the strong and 
tbe supple elbo\ved their way for\yard, pushing the 
,yeakel' to the \yall. The very privileges vested in 
tlleln for the general welfare they diverted to their 
o\\'n purposes. 
The faculty to associate for the achievement of 
great enterprises, \vbich 111Ust have haJ its greateEt 
inlPulso in the need for protection, especialìy against 
hostile neighbors, \vas particularly wen developed 
alllong the Aryans, nourished by thcir system of 
kinship, property-holding, and adoption of ne,v 111em.- 
bel's. The practical ROlnan attained to preën1Ïnence 
in this respect. The. collcgiunl rose as the ar- 
tificial substitute for the Aryan household, to unit.e 
religious and political bodies, cOll1l11ercial and indus- 
trial, social and benevolent. The lllOSt useful forIns 
of it \vere adaptations of Punic institutions, notably 
froln Carthage, \\TllÎch in itself presents a prototype 
for the later India C'onlpanies of Dutch and English. 
In the universities \ve behold a corporation of corpor- 
ations, of \vhich the Christian church exhibited in due 
tilHe the 1110st extensive consolidation, ,vith spiritual, 
social, anclInaterial ailns. 
Among the early Tcutons the facilities for con1bi- 
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nation were inferior, partly froIn their scattered condi- 
tion, ,vith little concentration in towns. Trade, 
nevertheless, asserted its influence in this direction, 
and with the growing abnorn1Îties of feudal tillles, 
11lerchants and artisans \vere obliged to elaborate the 
guild for the protection especial1y of labor, and '\vith 
regulations of prices as ,veIl as Inethods and appren- 
ticeslJip, and social and charitaLle perfornlances. In 
England it assuilled forrnal shape only after the N 01'- 
Blan in yasioll, although based on Saxon custonlS. In 

-'rance the Roman Inodel prevailed, and here mer- 
chants early sepurated into a distinct class froln that 
of crafts or rnét1'ers, \vith their grades of petty n1asters, 
cOlllpanions or journeyrnen, and apprentices. Early 
llH>Ilopolies \vere ahnost al\vays beneficial. 
}{ccognizing these corporations in a measure as the 
stornach of the body social for the clnployn1ent of es- 
pecially skilled labor in the transmutation of raw labor 
and raw resources or capital into ne,v forms, sover- 
eigns found it totheir interest to favor thenl, paJtly,vith 
a view to reduce the po\ver of the nobility; so guilds and 
barons were pitted against each other. The fornler, 
as a fulcrum fcr the autocratic lever, received a num- 
ber of privileges, notably for nlunicipal government. 
The Gern1anic independence of character ,vhich as- 
serted itself in the strife for a share in sovereignty 
and adn1Ïnistration by DobIes and comlnoners, lords, 
and tribes, and Inunicipalities, stood Dlanifest in the 
socio-political nature of the guilds, on \v hich, indeed, 
local adnlinistration nlainly rested, guided by guild 
la\vs. Sometilnes a merchant guild alone held sway. 
The parish corporations of England display the relics 
of the system. 
At one time all classes ,vere enl braced therein, Lon- 
don, for instance, conferring the full enjoynlent of cit- 
izenship only on rnernbcrs. In China the systenl of 
associations is\videly diffused au)ong all social branches, 
but with a slavish conformity to habit rather than 
to utility, while the latter motive forms the chief in- 
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centive among Americans, who rank as the foremost 
practical organizers. 
Organization and coöperation have been great levers 
of progress, for elevating the In asses, yet their very 
success breeds eleJuents of corruption. The leading 
boùies in a certain branch, incited by greed anù anl- 
bition, seek to crush n1Ïllor cOlupetitors; others grow 
exclusive, and render adlnission difficult for apprentices. 
In other cases more prosperous and shre,vder IneInbers 
,vill absorb the shares or influence of others, and ,vith 
gro,vin s strength oust obnoxious partners by nleans 
of a
383S1nents, Inanipulations, and other trickery. 
When the successors of Charlelnagne united state and 
church to crush the peasantry, the to,vns' guilds ,vere 
illlplored to aid their brethren. They selfishly re- 
fused, and looked cahnly on, confiding in strong ,valls 
for their O\Vll safety. Sin1Ïlar ,vas the attitude of 
the burghers and craftslnen of England. These 
classes, indeed, joined in oppressing the classes. belo\v 
thein. In this manner were developed the objection- 
able features of the manse organization, 'v hereby 
barons and abbots reduced so large a proportion of the 
peasantry to a servile condition, \vith the aid of a \var 
corporation of knightly adherents, while in the towns 
the g-uild leaders unfolded into a 1110neyed aristocracy, 
which was courted to sustain the other wing of state 
and churc-h. 
The invention of the steanl-engine, and its yast 
train of novel machinery for all branches of industry 
and trade, proved the 111eanS for cheapening food, for 
increasing creature conl forts, for opening fresh and 
readier outlets for a surplus population, for elevating 
intercourse, and other benefits 
alculated cspecia11y to 
ÎLnprove the condition of the Illasses. N oyertheless, 
out of these ycr y blessinO's ca l )ital snatched its strona- 

 0 
est Ineans for oppression. Instead of pett? In asters 
\vorking at horne ,vith their snlall ba])d of journey- 
D1cn and a } ) } H'cntices, as iu \vea-villO', ]abor-:::;avino- 
o <::) 
11l:lchinery called for united operations at one locality. 
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Factories "7ere erected \vith a large plant requIring 
capital; rich Il1en and corporations COlIle into control of 
enterprises hitherto divided aJnong a large number of 
small bodies or individuals, and petty Inasters were 
reduced to \vage-\vorkers. lVlac>hinery tended, 1110re- 
over, to a \vider subdivision of labor, wherein lay both 
econOlllY and perfection, but it also made factory hands 
Inore helpless and dependent on their einployers. 
Econon1Y in \vorking and cheapness of results being 
usually in proportion to the luagnitude of operations, 
lllonopoly "7as hereby fostered by forcing n1Ïnor and 
,yeaker establishll1ents from the field. Inlproved 
cOlnnlunication lent its aid to extend the influence of 
the larger concerns to renlote localities. In trade, 
likewise, the larger shops undern1Ïned the slnall shop- 
keeper by econolny of service and by offering a greater 
variety of goods. 
Conlpetition and overstocked lnarkets give e11)- 
ployers frequently no alternative save to reduce \vages 
or suspend \vork, and the existence of a snlall body of 
idle lllen in a to\vn suffices by the consequent deluand 
for enlployn1ent to lower the earnings of entire classes. 
In both cases the blame for the reduction lies lnainly 
with the laborers, who cro\vd into cities and offer 
themselves as ,villing tools to capital, instead of striv- 
ing, in Anlerica at least, to build up their fortunes 
in the country. The prospect of ten1porary hardship 
repels nlost of theIll, and inlprovidence tends to dis- 
able them. 


The wielding of power is too enticíng to be resisted 
by the enlployer, and shielded froin public gaze or 
personal responsibiJity by the Inask of corporation, and 
by the paid llla!lager, his scruples readily vanish before 
the visions of enrich Inent. 
The conscience of a corporation is remarkable only 
for its absence; where such a thing as a corporate 
conscience e
ists at all it is extrelJlely callous. The 
individuality which loses itself in the body corporate 
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does not scruple to receive the cruelly or iUicitly 
extorted gains of the corporation. 
Here is their creed. Let your ,vatch\vord be 
expediency. Policy is the best honesty. Strict in- 
tegrity does not pay; a little of it, Inixed \vith policy 
,vill suffice as leaven for a large loaf of appearance, 
,vhich may be fed to those frolD whOln favors are 
desired. Thus credit nlay be established, and credit 
is nloney-especially where one can cheat one's credi- 
tors \vithout too luuch danlage to reputation. In 
principles, ,vinding cross-paths, though longer than 
straight ones, are safer and more attractive, and 
hence in reality are the shorter. Love yourself; hate 
your enelnies; let neither friends nor sentilnent stand 
ln the \vay of success. Keep \vithin the pale of the 
la, v; forgive your creditors. Finally, clothe your 
luisLe ha viol' in sanctimonious garb, and thus be happy 
and virtuous. 
Buch are the principles by which corporations allow 
themselves to be guided in extortion and nefarious 
transactions. En1 ployés are oppressed, the pu hlic de- 
frauded, and the authorities hood,vinked. Legisla- 
tors are bribed to promote or cover up their scheilles; 
rivals are absorbed or subsidized to neutrality; em- 
ployés are subjected to coercion. Combinations and 
corners, trusts and other iniquities are inlposed upon 
the helpless Inasses. In one instance outlets and 
n1ea11S of COllll11Unication ,vill be closed or obstructed 
to check the con1petition of rivals, as in the inf
tlnous 
tactics of the notorious eastern oil conlpany; in an- 
other, access to ra\v resources or finished Iuaterial ,vill 
be ilnpeded by lease or purchase. ,vithout intention to 
utilize them until the holder finds it convenient. In 
this \vay salt and coal fields have been taken up and 
kept closed for the benefit of a fe,v firlns in distant 
states; sl1lall stock-raisers have been cut off from 
water as ,veIl as l1larkets; and so ,vith other branches 
of industry. The absorption of competitors is con- 
stantly illustrated by railway, steamer, stage, and 
EssA. YS AND 
IISCELLA!\Y 28 
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telegraph cOlnpanies. COlubinations of different firnls 
in a trade, for sustaining prices and taxing the people, 
are no less frequent, and are even forilled in open 
conventions. The nlodern 'trusts' find it profitable 
to pension into idleness a nUlnber of n1Ïne and factøry 
owners out of the gains extorted froin the trade. In 
this manner Inay be extended the list of gigantic 
frauds practise<l upon the public. 
Unless restriction is ilnposed, none can tell ,yhere 
monopoly ilnpositions nlay stop. They extend not 
alone over all industrial and conJmercial enterprise, 
but to the surface and bo,vels of land and sea, and 
may elllbrace the very atnlosphere and sunlight, as 
illustrated by Congressman Phillips in an oriental 
story. A speculator applied to a monarch for a lease 
of the ,vind \vithin his dOlllains. This ,vas granted, 
luuch to the anluselnent of the people. The laugh 
was soon turned against them ,vhen a notice appeared 
forbidding the use of the breezes for navigation, 
windnlills, \vinno,ving, and other purposes, except 
under license or sub-lease, in accordance with the 
contract. A general murn1ur ensued, follo,ved by 
appeals for a revocation of the absurd lease. The 
speculator entered a counter-protest against a repeal 
without due compensation for his expenses and pros- 
pective profits, as an infringeinent on one of the 
dearest privileges of lnan, property rights. The sov- 
ereign recognized the validity of the objection. Yet, 
as it did not ans\ver to drive the people to desperate 
measures, a tax ,vas levied to buy off the claimant, 
or rather to s,vell the royal purse. . 
Aware of the indignation that would fall upon them 
if their transactions were made public, nlany corpora- 
tions keep secret their real accounts, and nlake reports 
to suit their purposes. Fe,v iniquitous scheIlles could 
be floated ,vithout such precautionary deception. 
What a host of Inining and other c0111panies have 
drained the pockets of dupes through their fictions I 
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Society has a right to investigate all concerns 'v hich 
aftect its \vell-being. This indeed is applied by the 
O'ralltillg of charters and licenses for raihvays, tele- 
graphs, banks, insurance cornpanies, lnanufactures, 
and other industrial purposes, as ,veIl as for trades- 
unions, n1Îlitary, fraternal and benevolent associations. 
The rights and duties of corporations, ,yhoso object it 
is to besto\v the character and properties of individ. u- 
ali ty on a changing body of nlen, are by this (' harter 
restricted to the purposes for \v hich they \vere for- 
Inally organized. They may conduct operations under 
their o\vn proclaimed by-Ia,vs, but as creatures of the 
governll1ent they rernain subject to its la\vs, and lnay 
be restricted or dissolved 'v hen found injurious to 
public ,veal, or when failing to fulfil the obligations 
assull1ed. 
Rail \yay cOInpanies present the most conspicuous 
forln of incorporation in the United States for public 
benefit, but they have too often proved vanlpires as 
,veIl. The value of rail\vays stands delnonstrated in 
the building up of states and cities, as the 111ain chan- 
nels of interior traffic, cheapening food on one side and 
opening avenues for enrichment on the other, and as the 
great nlediuln for beneficial intercourse. TIley ,,,ere 
chartered to construct a public high\yayand to act as 
public carriers, and so high an cstinlate ,vas placed upon 
the advantages thereby to accrue to the people that tho 
governlnent gave not alone liberal land grants but oc- 
casionally advanced lnoney \vhere\vith to aid the con- 
struction, ,y hile states. counties, and to\vns each 
contributed funds and lots. In nlany cases the I110ney 
thus obtained sufficed to builJ the road, so that tl1e 
cOlnpany \vithout any real outlay calue into the pos- 
session of illllnense tracts of land and a valuable bu
i- 
ness, both rapidly increasing in revenuo. 
Not content ,vith such easy acquisition, such 111U- 
nificent re\vards, the Juanagers, once in possession, 
turn alike on inHuC'Jiate associates and on the pub- 
lic 1 to plunder friends and patrons either by insidious 
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Inanipulations or brazen trickery and extortion. To 
this pernicious end is used the very nloney and 
po,ver entrusted to them for individual and general 
benefit. 
Both public and private morality have been ruth- 
lessl y trodden under foot by these unscrupulous nlcn. 
The rising generation is taught that any rascality 
short of that ,vhich reaches the prison-cell or the hang- 
man's rope, may properly be resorted to in order to 
insure success. Truth, honor, honesty, morality, fair- 
mindedness, and good citizenship, are obsolete terIns, 
not to be employed by n1en in life's battle, but fit 
only for the nursery and the Sunday-school. Thus is 
iniquity so,vn broadcast throughout the land. 
Before the great modern developlnent in railway- 
building there were few of those stupendous frauds in 
J11anipulation and lnanagelnent so COllllllon after\vard. 
The enorn10US ,vealth rolled up by governilleut sub- 
sidy, stock inflation, and discrin1Ínation, aroused of 
course the cupidity of in1Ïtators. All over the land, 
not only in railroads but in an kinds of business, there 
,vas a uniyersal ùecline in cOHlnlercial n1orals. 
It is ,veIl kno,vn that lnany roads have been 
built by construction cOlnpanies, on the credit lllO- 
bilier plan, upon a non1Ínal investlnent, the grcater 
portion of the shares being distributed as dividends. 
Of the capitalization of these roads, not one dollar in 
te n represented actual in vestlnen t. SOlne LiITI es all 
the resources of the cOlllpany "\vere protected by the 
builders, who nlade construction contracts ,vith theln- 
selves at three times the actual cost. And 'v hen the 
road ,vas thus finished they would continue the saIne 
course, bleeding the public and leaving the govern- 
ment to pay their debts. 
Such dealings \vith a gOyernnlent ,vhich had loaned 
thenl the 11l0ney ,vith ,vhich to build the road, and \vith 
the people, can be designated but by one \vord-s\vin- 
dling. The governtnent deLt frorn year to year they 
\"ould sOlnetÎllles alter and manipulate in congress, 
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evalling their agreements, pocketing everything, pay- 
ino- little or nothing, and never intending froln the 
fir
t to pay a dollar out of the all1ple dividends on the 
roads \vhich cost thenl nothing. vVe teach our chil- 
dren that he \vho borro\vs \vithout reasonable prospects 
of repaYlllent, borro\vs lli
honestly; ho\v, thell, is it 
\vith those ,vho borro,v \vith the deliberate intention 
of never paying 1 
Corruption and spoliation attend almost every llleas- 
ure of such cOlllpanies. Congresslllen are bribed to 
obtain valuable concessions frolll the general govern- 
111ent; local legislators and lesser officials are enlisted 
in like III anneI' to beguile states, counties, and to\vns 
\vith delusive prolnises; all this tending to gild the 
bait held out to the general public. Then, in connec- 
tion ,vith the fraudulent construction contracts by the 
nlanagers \vith thetnsel yes, additional debts are accu- 
nlulated to pass straight into the pockets of the con- 
trolling clique. This is a good opportunity to fright- 
en undesirable shareholders, and force then} to sell 
really valuable stock at a discount; or, as happens 
in SOllIe cases, to sell out to a confiding public before 
it hecolnes a \vare of the depreciated character of the 
paper, and then probably purchase at ruinous rates 
for further luallipulation. vVatered and other fictitious 
stock facilitate subsequent speculation, cover up du- 
bious transactions, and provide a plausible excuse for 
the next raid on the public, in the shape of exorbi- 
tant rates. 
In this kind of rail\vay building, howeyer, the peo- 
ple, stupid and long-suffering as they are, do in tilne 
begin to feel that the roads \vhich their nloney have 
constructed are not operated in their interest, but in 
the interest of the agents ,vith 'v honl they had en- 
trusted their funds. Tariffs of fares and frei<)'hts are 
ð 
establislled, based, not on the cost of tranportat.ion, 
but on the anlount that passcng<>r traffic and the freight 
on each article \vill bear \vithout ruling the saIne eu- 
tirel y off their lines. 
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Reillote regions, where there can be no COIn petition, 
are left entirely at the rnercy of the Inauagcrs, wllile 
districts accessible to other roads, or near ,vater routes, 
secure transportation at rates which seenl barely to 
pay expenses. Discrinlillation is also sho,vn to\vard 
persons and places frol11 \V hich the lllanagers expect 
other advantages. Corporations follo\v a sin1Ílar 
practice against interior nlanufacturers in order to re- 
strict their operations, or kill incipient industries, so 
that the traffic of the road nla y not be inj ured by such 
local sources of supply. Nor do they hesitate to re- 
sort to persecution \vhere their profits or feelings are 
concerned. Has any town or individua1 offended, ,voe 
be to thelll; the to,vn shall be passed by and another 
built in its place; the individual shall be crushed. 
Since the first days of the republic there has been 
no such iniquity attenlpted by Ol1e class of citizens 
against another, no such indignity endured by a free, in- 
teHigent people, pretending to independence and self- 
governlnent. It is an insult and an outrage upon a 
city or a country, upon the Inerchants, nlanufacturers, 
and consunlers thereof, upon all the people "\\T ho are 
thus placed under tribute, to pay an unjust tax on 
every article of dress, every mouthful of food, every 
thing that is bought, sold, or used. 
Competition Inight renledy lnany of the evils, but 
it is the special policy of such raihvay nlanagement to 
prevent cOlnpctition by cOlnbinations and pools, ,vith 
the special object of putting under foot all the la.,vs 
of trade. To this end the assets of the corporation 
are freely used in buying a controlling interest in rival 
lines, and then absorbing their traffic, often to the 
destruction of districts ,vhich had sprung into existence 
under the early favoring aU8pices of these roads. 
Janles F. Hudson characterizes the "policy of buying 
up or bringing cOlllpeting roads to an agreernent," as 
the" perfection of tyranny." 
It is clainled that the poo1ing system carries adyan- 
tages to the public in illlproved service. And further, 
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says the rail\vay 111anager, have ,ve not the saIne right 
as the ll1erchant to seize aù vantages and opportunities, 
and to charge one custonler one price and another 
custoiller another priee? Decidedly not. A private 
lllel'challt is not a public carrier. But ,vere it so that 
the discrill1Ïnations of the Inerchant affected the rights 
and \velfare uf a comrnunity to as great an extent as 
that of a feudal baron, then such n1erchant should be 
put do,vn, even as the feudal baron was long ago put 
do\vn. The public benefit derived froln pooling is 
slight as cOlllpared ,vith the abuses ,vhich it covers. 
Noone denies the right of persons to build rail,vays 
,vith their o,vn llloney, over lands fairly bought froll1 
the o\yuers, and to charge ,vhat they choose; but it is 
a moral, and should be a legal, crilne to interfere \vith 
others \v ho like\vise desire to do business in the saIne 
section; it is a uloral, and should be a legal, crinle for 
the rail,vays to bribe transportation conlpanies or other 
cOlllpetitors to charge advance rates in freight so as 
to force froln the people illicit gains. 
011 the occasion of collisions bet\veen capital and 
labor, railroad lnen conlplain of secret, oath-bound 
organizations, under despotic officers, refusing to ,york 
theulselves and preventing others frolll doing so, even 
resorting to violence and lllurder 'v hen so ordered. 
It is an absolutis1l1 in a republic, they say, ,vhich seeks 
to control both capital and labor. This secnlS to be 
the position of the railroads as well-aLsolutisnl, and 
not only the control of capital and labor, hut the con- 
trol of all traffic, of all COllnnerce and lllanufactures, 
of all rights of ,yay, avenues of business, and liberties 
and riO'hts of Ulan. 
<=:) 
"N 0 one dellies the right of the laborer to cease 
,vork," continue these railway logicians, "'v hen terrns 
are not satisfactory, but it is a n10ral, and should be a 
legal, crilne to interfere ,vith others ,vho desire to 
,york. The use of force or other \vrongful act to pre- 
vent the earning of property does not differ in princi- 
ple frolH the fOl'ciLle taking of property." This is 
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very true, and applies achnirably to the position taken 
by the railroad lllen in the nlanagen1ent of railroads. 
If the people can upon the authorities to redress 
the evil, the railway magnates laugh their efforts 
equally to scorn. Not only are public and private 
rights Inade subordinate to rail,vay influence, Lut 
honesty and morality are thrown to the ,vinds. 
Bribery and corruption are openly and unblushingly 
practised. All over the United States these manipu- 
lators seem to have no moral sense; they profess to 
have none; they glory in having none. They openly 
boast that when they want a legislature they buy it. 
When they want a judge they buy him. If a corl1- 
mission be appointed to investigate or regulate their 
acts, they buy it. And as their wealth and power 
increase, the cheaper becon1es the price of officials, of 
public lllorality and private honor. 
There are many ,vays of bribing ,vithout actually 
handing over the n10ncy . Judges and legislators are 
mortal like other n1en. They all want something. 
They are no more satisfied ,vith what they have than 
the bonanza or the railroad 1nen. One aspires to 
high political prefern1ent, and would so \varp the law 
as to enable hilll to decide ahllost any way for the 
votes of a vast corporation. Another covets lesser 
distinction-a dinner with Cræsus, various unCOlll- 
mon courtesies, a few shares in sornething profita- 
ble. There are a hundred ways to offer a bribe; and 
if of suitable quality and tendered in the right way, 
there is slight chance of its being refused. There are 
many ,vho like Paris scorn the po\ver of Juno and the 
,visdoln of }Iinerva for the fascinations of a Helen, 
be she lobbyist or siren. Others, like Danaë, are too 
willing to receive the visits of Jupiter in a shower of 
gold. 
It seems strange sometimes that the people will 
talllcly submit to it. TilHe was when they were 
quick to discover fraud and insult, quick to rise in the 
defence of their rights and honor. And even now, 
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should the Ï111positions of 111onopoly be put upon the 
people in the naille of unrighteous rule or foreign in- 
terference they ,voulJ shed their last drop of blood in 
opposing it. nut, llone by neigh bars, and in the nall1e 
of COlllnlerce, of progress, their o,vn money being en1- 
ployed to forge the fetters, to rivet chains on thelll 
1nore disgraceful to ,year than any which ornamented 
the serfs of feudalisnl, they bear it, pusillanimously 
lickino- the hand that smites them. 
v 


The fact that great benefits flo,v from the building 
of railroads, does not lllake right a systelll of whole- 
sale robbery. If rail,vays are a benefit conducted on 
discrin1Ïnating and unfair bases, ,vould Dot a greater 
public benefit accrue if they 'v ere conducted on hon- 
est principles 1 "\Vith all great blessings, rail,vays 
are all the more a curse 'v hen turned fronl their 
proper uses. "\Vhatever their benefits, if they 11lake 
a hundred new states, and a thousand prosperous 
cities, if at the saIne tilne they bring demoralization, 
decay, and death to the boJy politic and the body so- 
cial, they are a curse. The theory of our goverlunent, 
that all po,ver is lodged in the people, and is to be 
used only for the equal benefit of every indivillual, is 
perverted by the discrin1Înations of corporations Inade 
and supported by the go-vernillent. 
The railway O'YCS its existence to and is the crea- 
ture of the governlnent, and should be proillptly 
checked in a course so glaringly in opposition to la,vs, 
111orals, and public weal. In the fight of en1Înpnt 
dOlnain is an Ï1nplied principle that the lanù of a 
private individual,condeillned for public use, Dlust be 
used in the interests of the public, and not for the 
exclusive benefit of another private individual. The 
railroad is D.J public high,vay, built largely at the ex- 
pensc of the public, and subject to regulation by the 
puhlic in rates and other respects, in considcration of 
the privileges and grBnts accorded to it. "\VhCll this 
creature of the governn1ellt Leconles a conspirator 
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against the cOllllnunity, it is tilHe the people should 
assert their sovereignty in the lllatter. 
"Every Inan in the nation ought to kno\v," says 
Hudson, "how public rights are affected by the abuses 
of the existing systeu10 To kno\v that corporations 
are po\verful and that individuals are ,veak, ,vill not 
suffice. I t should be as familiar to the public lnind 
as the llluitiplication table, ho\v the 111onopoly of the 
rail\vays in transportation enables thenl to discrinlÎ- 
nate in rates, to crush out independent trade, to ex- 
tinguish slllalllnerchants, and to don1Ínate great con1- 
Inercial interests; how their cOlnbinations to con.. 
trol industries tend to oppress production and to keep 
do\vn \vages; ho\v they suspend \vork through in- 
definite periods for selfish ends; how their efforts to 
establish a centralized control over the entire trans- 
portation of the land, by a single unauthorized and 
irresponsible agency, has resulted, and lnay again 
result, in oppressing the conSUlner of the great agri- 
cultural staples \vhile in1poverishing the producpr, by 
Í1nposing artificial burdens upon the interchange of 
products; and, finally, how the tendency of their 
practices, as a systenl, is to concentrate all the profits 
and rc\vards of industry in the hands of a fe\v, \vhile 
the people at large have little share in the benefits 
accruing frolH the nlarch of ilnprovenlent. If the 
railways go on as they have begun; if they continue 
to purchase legislators, to count seats in congress as 
their property, and to n0111inate judges to the higher 
courts; if they continue to warp legislation to the 
support of railway suprenlacy; if they continue to 
erect artificial barriers to the free operations of great 
industries, and to concentrate the profits of COllnnerce 
by their favors to the privileged fc\v; if they continue 
to secure the enforcelnent of la\vs which protect their 
pri vileges, and to nullify those \vhich restrict them; 
if they delay and prevent the passage of laws to regu- 
late then1 and restrain their po\ver, and cozen the 
public \vith deceptive lneasures-in a ,vord, if an the 
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features which no\v lnark the influence of great cor- 
porations in politics are lllailltained and perpetuated, 
in defiance of eftorts to restrain therll by peaceful 
lneans, the result will inevitably be, that one day 
their inj ustice and usurpation ,vill be punished by a 
revolt of the classes they have ,vronged, beside ,vhich 
the Ifrench revolution \vill seem an equitable and 
peaceful reforul." 
'fhe franchise of a raihvay, as a public high\vay, 
should not be used for gain save for public benefit. 
The road should relnain subject to the supervision of 
the governlnent, and be used by all citizens on equal 
terllls, \vithout discrin1Ìnation or respect to places or 
persons to and froIH \vhich business is tendered. 
Nevertheless, there is a loophole for excesses in the 
latitude to accept lo,v rates in order to secure business, 
and to levy higher rates on a costly road than on one 
of cOlllparatively easy construction. These points 
alone, together ,vith the need in general for super- 
vision of so ilnportant a public institution, call for 
governJnent interference of l110re effective character 
than has so far been displayed. 
AUlong proposed relnedies is governlnent ownership 
of rail\vays, as existing in some parts of Europe. But 
until our politics are purified, Jllonopoly is the lesser 
cyil. The \vorst feature of governlnent Inanagelnent 
in this republic, \v hich is less strict than in 
-'rance, 
,vould arise in rings, jobberies, and other corruption 
by unscrupulous politicians ilnbued \vith the spoil sy-s- 
teln. 'Vhen ,ve consider the extent of the present 
bribery, vote-selling, spoliation, and other infalnies 
aUlono' officials and leo'islators \vhat Inio-ht not be ex- 
ð ð' b 
p('cted ,vhen the control of ad<litional interests, in- 
volving thousands of Inillions of property, ,vere sur- 
rendered to such hands? Other reasons n1Ìght be 
adduced to stamp the plan as hopeless under existing 
cuncl itions. 
This is the vie,v taken by 1\11' Hudson, ,vho pro- 
posed, instead, the opening of rail,vays, like turnpike 
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roads, for free public use, the rail"Tay cOlllpanies con- 
structing and lnaintaining the lines in good order, \vith 
repairing and inspecting forces, signal-lHen anù tIle like, 
leaving to any public carrier to operate passenger alld 
freight trains, each cOlllpeting \vith the other for pub- 
lic patronage by offering special dispatch and handlillg, 
su perior c0111fort and attractions, as in the case 
f 
stages and steall1ers. This systenl looks plausible; 
but the objections are that the raihvay con)pany ,,'ould 
retain as nluch latitude as ever in favoring certain 
carriers, with profitable connivance, and ,vith less re- 
sponsibility for obstructions and accidents, \v hen these 
could so readily be shuffled froIn one shoulder to an- 
other. l\foreover, the cOlnpany ,vhich controls the 
road could clearly enough, \vith its prinlary advan- 
tages, operate trains with greater dispatch and cheap- 
ness, and \vould do so surreptitiously to the disadvan- 
tage of ordinary carriers and consequcntly to the pub- 
lic. The restriction of cOlupanies to nlere road toll 
,vould check enterprise and retard the extension of 
such costly ,york to renlote or isolated regions, and 
hinder the developillent of settlelnents. Finally, this 
sy-stelll has been tried else\v here, not alone in the par- 
tial degree occasionally practised in this country, \v here 
several conlpanics use one line for a certain distance, 
and it has not been found to answer. 
Another relnedy is suggested in a freer cOlnpetition, 
even \vithin the linlits assigned to certain rail\vays, 
\vhen these fail to conforln to stipulations. Such 
cOlllpetition has unfortunately not proved enduring, 
for the stronger conlpany has generaHy succeeded in 
crippling or driving into bankruptcy the obstinate 
rivals by a prolonged reduction of rates belo\v a Tf'- 
Inunerative basis, or it has persuaded the others to 
enter into secret or open cOlnbination, unless it could 
acquire a controlling interest in their nlanageulcnt by 
purchase. 
Rail\vay commissions have been appointed to fix 
rates, to enquire into discrinlination, and to \vatch 
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over public interests generally, but how unsatisfactory 
their n1Ïnistration has been is attested by the frequent 
an<l \viele condeluuation of their acts and attituùe. It 
is Ulost difficult to ellsure such a body against the in- 
sidious approaches of a po\verful corporation. 
Official \veakness and corruption stand in the ,yay 
of all public reforills. To the government n1ust ,ve 
nevertheless look for redress, ,vhatsoever the proposed 
plan of reforln Inay be. 
Iore effective la\vs l1lust be 
passed to regulate traffic on rail ways, and a special 
departillent at 'Vashington, reilloved frolll local in- 
fluences at least, should be entrusted with the task of 
,vatching over their observance and applicability, in 
order to report amendlnents for elilllinating obstruc- 
tions and ilnproving the valuable features of such 
la\vs. Its po,ver could probably not be extended over 
state cOllunissions and state regulations, but the re- 
fortH achieved in inter-state COllllllunication alone, the 
Ino
t important under consideration, ,vould be of great 
benefit, and serve as a standard for inter-state luan- 
a.genlent, so patent to all as to greatly enforce com- 
pliance, even ,vith a corrupt local COIDlllissiono 


Reforln is needed also in other directions. Besides 
the three great 1110nopolies, \v hich are fast uniting 
Llto one, railroad, teleJraph, and express-there 
are other monopolies ,vith po\ver like\vise unscrupu- 
lously ,yielded, ,vhich is dangerous to the AUlerican 
people. In the great corporations constituting these 
nlollopolies is every essential elenlent of despotis111- 
perlnanent privileges, \vith legal rights and accunlU- 
lated po\vers, superior to la\v and society. It is the 
l
st for po\ver, the most olninous alDong hUlllanity's 
VIces, a po\ver \V hich shall 111ake one Inan lllaster and 
many lllen slaves. that is t.he governing principle in 
all iniquitous monopolies. 
Fastening thcrnselves on federal, state, county, and 
to,vn govprnlllcnts and courts, like leeches they suck 
the life's blood of the nation leavin cr it a weak inert 
, 0 " 
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and flabby thing. Worse than this. Into the 
per- 
ture thus made they inject a subtle poison, which, 
though it Inay ,vork slowly, ,yorks surely. The tinle 
will con1e \v hen this truth vvill be recognized by all: 
these iniquitous lIlonopolies l11USt die, or the nation 
will die. l"'11e people of the United States are a pa- 
tient, long-suffering race, but when fairly aroused no 
social, political, or industrial enorn1Ïty can stand up 
against then1. It is for the people to look for thenl- 
selves into all these matters, and deterlnine ,vhethcr 
they ,vill be bond or free. 
Society has a right to enforce the doctrine of per- 
fect equivalents in all bargains affecting its interests, 
be it in charters, patents, licenses, in the manufacture 
and disposal of \vares, in the intentional or accidental 
control of large resources, natural or artificial, or in 
the aÌ1n and attitude of all lllanner of associations. 
Corporate privileges are a public trust, to be resulllcd 
by the people ,vhen detrinlental. Hence all pub]ic 
organizations should be under supervision of the au- 
thorities, with free access to their books, so as to pre- 
vent all confidence operations, n1Ísrepresentations, 
and inflations. Disburselnents should be duly ac- 
counted for, as ,yen as the reason for loans al;d the 
application of profits. In 111any instances interfer- 
ence may not be advisable until a sufficient nUlnLer of 
members den1and investigation. In other cases the 
investigation should be periodical. Regulations 
should elnbrace the suppression of stock-g::tlllbling, 
and all business cond ucted on bases of chance or lllis- 
reuresentation. 

 


1\Iill objects to the concentration of manufactures 
and other industrial branches in the hands of a fc\v. 
Equally undesirable is the accumulation of iUlJllel1Se 
wealth by individuals. To p1ace a liu1it on acquisition 
might deal a b]o\v to enterprise, but taxes coulll be so 
regulated as to fall Ilea viest on those best able to bear 
theIn, that is, they could he increased in proportion 
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to the fortune possessed, without hanlperillg the 
talented and industrious,or unduly burdening corpora- 
tions that have \vorthy objects in vie\v. This idea is 
applied in rnany countries in the eXclllption of incomes 
belo\v a certain alnoullt, and in the usual subjection 
of luxuries to duties in prefercnce to necessities. 
Nevertheless the enforcel11ent nlight be \videned and 
nlade stricter. The ease \vith \vhich assessors at 
present allo\v rich Inen to escape froln paying their 
rio'htful share of taxation is shailleful. 
o 
It is bec(Hlling a serious question in this country, 
how ll1uch wealth it is safe for one nlan to control. 
If \vith five Inillions legislators lnay be corrupted, 
judges and juries bought, the la\vs trampled under 
foot, as is done before our eyes every- day, how much 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happinees may be 
diverted froln constitutional channels by the possessor 
of a hundred 11lillions 1 IIo\v nlany \vhite, freeborn 
All1erican citizens does it take to nlake a nlillion of 
dollars 1 When we consider that the nlajority of 
inuuense fortunes have been acculllulated by specula- 
tion, tinged, rnore or less, \vith pernicious gaInbling 
and fraud, to the inlpoverislllllent and oppression of 
thousands, and \v hen we behold capital resort to 
practices dalnaging to the citizen; \v hen it resorts to 
unjust nlonopoly, bribery, and moral, political, and 
cOlnnlercial corruption, practices more dal11aging to 
the cOllllnOn\vealth a hundred fold than nlurder, high- 
\vay robbery, and all the rest conlbined, 11lay not 
those who made the la\vs change thenl to meet the 
eIllergency 1 
As a rule, inequalities in fortunes receive a natural 
readjustment in the distribution among children. Yet 
this is not effective in all cases. A tendency is lnani- 
fested aillong rich men in the TJ nited States to Î111itate 
the prinlogeniture systenl of Europe. France struck 
a 1110rtnl blo\v at this CustOlll during the revolution, 
as the Lasis for the nulÌntenance of an objectionable 
aristocracy of nobles and drones. PrÏInogclliturc and 
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class privileges are utterly inconsistent with republican 
ideas, and indeed with social interests. SOlne theorists 
advocate the reduction of hereditary t)rtunes Ly tax 
on legacies ,vhich should be so increased \vith each sub- 
s2quellt transmission as to leave cOlnparatively little, 
say for the fourth generation. Enforcen1ents ,vould 
be difficult, yet SOD1e such relnedy ,vould be ,yelcolue, 
for it is undeniable that idlers, supported by inherited 
wealth, set a bad exaulple to society, and forn1 a 
phase of monopoly, exacting a tax froin their neigh- 
bors for the use of land, houses, u10ney, or other pos- 
sessions, of which an accident of birth has made them 
Inasters. What 1110St grates upon the feelings of the 
less fortunate is this acquisition by accident, in per- 
petuity, of what is denied or Ineagrely accorded to 
worth and ability. They desire that all citizens 
should do their share of labor and produce something. 
The lllost objectionable feature of accunlulation 
consists in the lllonopoly of land. As the nlain 
source for the food of all, it should apparently be for 
the benefit of all. Its priluary acquisition rests upon 
unjust might, upon the s,vord between nations. Con- 
querors apportioned between thenlselves the subju- 
gated territory, even if they did not also enslaye the 
p8ople. In Egypt the hUill bIer and conquereJ classes 
never were allo\ved to regain any portion of the soil, for 
it relnained ,vith the king, priests, and soldiers, the 
vitality -absorbing drones of the nation. The Span- 
iards in Alnerica held largely this position, and the 
Anglo-Saxon has been free with the sword if not 
with the yoke. In India, where no proprietory rights 
in land existed, they have sought to create a land- 
hol{ling aristocracy. 
The ownership of land is dear to our race, and has 
proved one of the strongest incentives to progress. 
Nevertheless, the time may corne when exclusive 
rights therein luay be declared detrin1ental to public 
weal. The crofter troubles in the northern part of 
Great Britai:1 have created a general sentinlent that 
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good land should not be with.held for .usele.ss 1;ersonal 
purposes, ,

here the conl111uluty requIres It tor sub- 
sistence. It also seeU1S unreasonable that one Inall by 
yirtue of accidcEtal discovery, or first occupation, 
should claÏln exclusive right to large trac
s for his 
fanÚly, in perpetuity, ,vhen future generatIons lllay 
be sorely in need of a share. 

rlle acquisition of land should undoubtedly be re- 
stricted to liulited holdings. Th e rule enforced by the 
republic for honlestead and preëmption grants, this 
century and more, which concedes a title only upon 
proof::; of occupation and cultivation, luight \vell be 
extended to all land-holders. Indeed, that rule points 
to the conununal interest in the soil, by requiring a 
gooJ use to Le lnalle of it. I t is the patrilnouy of the 
nation for the benefit of all its children, not of a fe\v. 

Iost reprehensible and injurious is therefore the loose 
systC111 in the United States ,vhich has permitted rich 
luen, foreigners, and speculators, to absorb so Illuch of 
the richest lands in areas ullliulited, \vhile the poor 
Ulan has been kept strictly to the letter of the la,v. 
The renledy for this abuse lies in equalizing the 
taxation, or rather unjnst assessn1cnt, so that holders 
of uncultivated tracts in a cultivated district 111ay be 
forced by the burden to nlake good use of it or sell it 
to those \v ho shall do so. It Illa y be ,veIl also to 
hasten the reduction of large estates, especially inher- 
ited, Ly increasing the taxation \vith the size of the 
tract, as 1\11' Phillips proposes. In COllunon with 1\11' 
George he is opposed to o,vnership in land, and urges 
that it be rnerely leased to the highest biddcr, with 
transillission of possessory rio-hts under conJition of 
good use. Taxation would oas a rule enforce the 
latter stipulation. 
In England taxation has of late assisted in reducino' 
holdings, antI auglllcnting the shares of the Inasse
 
In France the la\v against prilllog"C'uiture has hastened 
the distribution, 
nd tho increased prosperity resulting 
fruIH a large class of peasant proprietors, nun1bering 
}
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about four Inillions, demonstrates the advantage of 
small holdings alike to the country and the individuals. 
They pfon10te also better cultivation anditnprovenlents, 
increased production, and higher \vages, the latter by" 
the constant advance of laborers to proprietorship. 
The elevation of labor by this lneans is one of the 1110st 
prolnising phases of American progress. The greater 
the nUll1Ler of land-o\vners, the greater the interest 
in the nation's weal and in the preservation of peace. 
It lnay be objected that our improved rnachinery 
and methods render cultivation cheaper on large 
tracts. "There this becoules evident, as in large val- 
leys, farlners lnay unite in coöperative efforts as \\rell 
as purchase of iUlproved nlaf'hines. Experilnental 
efforts on a slllall or large scale n1ay be entrust.ed to 
agricultural societies. Sueh c(nnbination of interest.., 
cannot fail to benefit everyone concerned, by incentive, 
rnethod, and increased profits, hesides achieving all the 
advantages claiuled for large operations. 
Judicious taxation for the purpose of reducing large 
holdings is evidently in favor of the masses and of 
general prosperity. Nevertheless I cannot agree with 
Mr George's scheme of burdening the land alone with 
the entire tax levy of the country, for such a tax would 
fall heaviest on the main necessaries of life, and con- 
sequently on the poor. Luxuries can better sustain 
a la.rger share of the burden, as under our present 
systeIn, and should do so, if only for the moral benefits 
there bv attained. 
In cLlonnection \vith the general reforlll Inust enter 
a number of accessory or subordinate regulations, 
such as the restoration and extension oftinlber regions, 
in return for access to their resources; and the appor- 
tionlnent of pastures so that scanty ,vater deposits 
Inay not fall to a few. Water should even more than 
land be for the general benefit. This has been recog- 
nized by several nations in enactments which reserve 
for the public not alone navigable rivers but all run- 
ning streams. In England riparian la\vs prevail, and 
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have been adopted in the United States, because the 
problem of irrigation has not entered into serious con- 
sideration until lately. N ow, the conditions are 
changing ,vith the occupation of the Rocky nlountain 
region and the Pacific slope, once regarded as descrts, 
but proved to be rich land if reclaiined by irrigation. 
This requires free access to \vater. It becoines evi- 
dent that la,vs frained for a country not dependent on 
water-channcls for cultivation should not be applied 
to a region ,,,hieh is so dependent, o,ving to scanty or 
unequally distributed rain-fall. The ailn of la\vs 
is to prOll1ote the COJlllllOn good, and lnust naturally 
be a.ùj usted to suit changing conditions. Rules gov- 
erning a nOll1ad people or regulating slavery are in- 
appropriate for settled freenlCll. \Vhere la,vs have 
becolne injurious they Blust be aU1ended. The ob- 
jections of a fe,v riparian property-holders Blust not 
stand in the way of the prospcrity of entire districts, 
or iinperil the existence of entire cOlnn1unities. Else- 
,vhere I have considered the reasons and local prece- 
dence for ainending riparian laws, and the Inethods fOl 
arriving at a proper distribution of available waters. 


The lnost encouraging phase of progress since 
mediæval tilnes has been the elevation of the masses, 
to which the invention of gunpo,vder, COBlpass, and 
printing-press gave the great inlpulse. This anlclio- 
ration is constantly augnlenting under the daily addi- 
tions to ideas, Incthods, and Inachinery, for cheapening 
food, increasing CO III forts, and spreading enlighten- 
ment. The transfornlation has Leen especially Illarked 
during the last half ccntury, and to the suddenness of 
the change, beyond all expectations, and in advance of 
knowledge ,vhere,vith to fran1e restrictive laws, must 
be ascribed such attendant evils as monopoly, oppres- 
sion of factory hands, and the like. The greater the 
present excess, however, the quicker ,viU COlne the sur- 
feit, and the swifter the scattering and the deliverance. 
l\Iill believes that the relation of nlaster and \vork- 
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men will be gradually superseded by partnerships, by 
associations of ,vorku}en \vith capitalists, and of work- 
Jnen alone, the latter to predolninate in due titne. 
As the toiling labor of to-day is entitled to greater 
consideration than the capital of yesterday, so itseelns 
just that labor should by preference be controlled by 
organized labor--be independent, self-governed. Co- 
öperation has so far not succeeded ,vel1 in industrial 
branches, fronl a lack of the necessary training in 
self-control anù self-reliance. The solution lièS chiefly 
\vith sue h associations as the traJes - unions, w ]lic h 
sprang up alnong the working people when the guilds, 
underlnined by capital, fell into exclusive hands. 
They have of late assu111ed huge proportions, corres- 
ponding to the growth of antagonistic monopoly. 
lIarnlony and proper organization are still the ele- 
111ents \valltillg for success. A great striùe for\vard 
has been taken in the federation of hitherto scattered 
unions, for 111utual relief as \vell as nlore effective 
action. The absurdity and failure of so n1an y strik es, 
even \vhen encouraged by the federation, indicate 
the lack of an efficient head. The melnbers of unions 
should learn a lesson froIll the administration of the 
republic, with its representative and legislative coun- 
cils and its executive, and the patient submission of 
the people to their directions, \vhich constitute the 
supposed \vish of the Inajority. Dissatisfaction \vith 
existing enactll1ents can Le expressed in the election 
of better representatives. 'Vith intelligent considera- 
tion of pending questions by a council, sustained by 
harnlonious coöperation among the melnbers, errors 
\vill he avoided and satisfactory success achieved. 
Discord must above all be eschewed in the face of the 
stupendous struggle before theine Nationalities have 
heen underll1incd thereby no less than social and in- 
dustrial bodies. 
Such an organization, when duly perfected, could 
aiò the estab]islllHent of coöperative works ill different 
branclles and localities, and issue general rules for their 
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guidance. It could, like any governnlent, call for 
levies or loans ,vherc\vith to provide plant and work- 
ing capital. Proposcd coöpcratioll
 lllight for that 
Blatter obtain credit froJll outside sources, when once 
confidence has Lcen infused by judicious and respon- 
siLle organization, 'v hether this Le of federal or cen- 
tral type, under the Jirect supervision of one general 
council, or of special councils for each branch of in- 
dustry. Under the guidance of sill1Îlar assenlblies 
lllay be adjusted the relations bet,veen ell1ployers and 
enlployed, or bet\veen a
sociated \VOrknlen and capi- 
talists. The interior rnallagelllcnt of coöperative con- 
cerllS should in turn be subject to its o,vn elected 
council and constitution, \vith the necessary officials. 
In fine, a good republican fornl of governlnellt ap- 
plies achllirably to industrial organizations. 'Vithout 
,yise rule and due subn1Ïssion arise corruption and 
anarchy. But even here, as in any ,veIl-regulated 
republiC', there should not be indi
crill1Înate votillg. 
Association of this character \vould be able to study 
lnarkets, nlethods, and other conditions ,vith great 
effect, by lllaintaining exchange of ideas \vith siu1Îlar 
foreign bodies, as luerchants and Inanufacturers en- 
deavor to do under present defective arrangelnents. 
One good result ,vould be to check the over-produc- 
tion '" hich now lnanifests itself in periodic stagnation, 
bankruptcies, and distress, with occasional seyere 
panics. Another ,vould he to obviate suffering al1l0ng 
0peratives by pointing out the condition, aYellUeS, and 
prospects of trade. Jj-'or that Inatter coöperation or 
protective associations could readily be extended to 
the pension systelll now organized by the Gerlllan 
governlllent, anù, farther, to an equable division of 
lal)or and profits, ,vith a corresponding reduction in 
,yorking hours and increased leisure for Í1nproving 
and enjoyaLle entertainment. The constant invention 
of labor-saving lllachinery tends naturally to sueh 1'0- 
dUf'tioll, and the gro\ving ease of intercourse assists to 
\veld the nations into one brotherhood. SilllÎlar Inil- 
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lennia] though by no means visionary 111ethods can 
evidently be applied to COlnn1erce, agriculture, and 
other industries. 
The objection rises that such COlllbillations tend to 
the perpetuation of ne\" phases of lllonopoly, as ex- 
hibited in fact by trades-unions in nlany directions, by 
injurious strikes aud other arbitrary proceedings. 
But the relnedy lies \vith the gOyernlnent, ,vhose 
anticipated lneasures IDay, as \ve hope, soon relieve 
us frolll the present aLuses by capital Illonopoly. 
Questions not readily reached in that nlanner can un- 
doubtedly be settled by appeal8 to the intelligent 
councils and heads of the conling corporations and 
federations, with settlelllent by COllll11011-Sense and by 
the siulple arbitration which is rapidly gaining favor 
alllong all classes. 
The forelnost consideration must of course be for 
the interest of the greatest number, for the COllllllon 
good, and to this Blust be subordinate the aspirations 
of Inere classes, although ,vith due regard for Ininority 
requirenlents. Inventions are hailed by all, as tend- 
ing to increase the general ,veIl-being and enjoyulcnt. 
When lnachinery revolutionizes a certain branch of 
industry and throws a number of people out of work, 
a class Inust suffer for the public ,velfare, and adjust 
itself to ne\V conditions. The strong and rich like\vise 
must restrain their aspirations for excessive \vealth and 
power, and for the enjoyrnent of luxuries which lnay 
inj ure other classes, or conle in conflict with the re- 
fùrmed national principles. To such sacrifice and ab- 
stenance Inay in due time be accorded rewards beyond 
the pleasing consciousness of socia] duty pcrforn1ed, to 
the furtherance of happiness and of general progress. 
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Tout homme est formé par son siècle; bien peu s'élèvent au-dessus des 
moeurs des temps. 


- Voltaire. 


UNDER the heading of literature I propose to em- 
brace not alone the elegant and illlaginative, but to 
SOlne extent the scientific and instructive branches 
of the suLject, in order to convey a clearer view of 
the progress l11ade in this farthest west toward the 
higher rcahlls of authorship. This bcco1l1es particu- 
larly desirable in the infancy of literature, and in coun- 
tries where the practical and didactive predominates; 
where unsettled conditions pern1Ït little attentioll 
to arts that depend for perfect deyeloplnent 011 the 
leisure and refinenlent centring ill great cities. In 
l\Iexico ,ve behold one such centre, for Spanish Amer- 
ica; in San Francisco another is fornlÎnQ' for the An- 
glo-Saxon possessions. _ In both, the fo
tering co-effi- 
cients haye 
ncountered forlnidable obstacles. 
The cultivation of letters has here been spasmodic 
and erratic. In Latin Aluerica a long period of colo- 
nial tutelage, with rigid censorship, followed by dis- 
tracting civil ,vars, has had a retarding effect, aug- 
lnented by the indolence and superficiality preva.iling 
an10ng the people. N orth-\vest\vard, the youthfulness 
of the states, the pre-occupation with Inines and other 
industrial resources, hOllle-building, and the eager 
pursuit of trade and speculation in the luetropolis, 
preclude so far allY \vide efl()rts to set aside the over- 
shadowing influence of the eastern states. 
(455) 
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On the other hand e
ist nIany favoring elelnents. 
In Spanish Anlerica the religious orders, as elsewhere, 
becallle the depositories of kno'v ledge and the trainel s 
of a host of orators aud \vriters, fro1n anlong \v honl 
issued lllany a brilliant light to illunlinate every dc- 
partluent of literature. The lllOSt interesting feature 
is the presence of an aboriginal factor, ,yhich in tinle 
left its inlpress on the productions of a ne\Y, cOluposite, 
and vivacious race, tending to a dt'rarturc froll1 Ibe- 
rian models by presenting nc'v thenl(s and fresh in- 
spiration, patriotic and social, and by adding a leaven 
to the achHixture of central and \vestern European 
styles, where\vith to foster the creation of a ne\v 
school. 
N orth,vard the fayoring causes Inust be sought in 
strange environment, peculiar incidents, and abnormal 
developnlent, which, acting on a cosmopolitan medley 
of select representatives frolH different nationalities, 
have unfolùed a dash and energy unparalleled, 3S 
manifested in great ideas, noyel experinlents, and vast 
undertakings. These traits have extended to litera- 
ture, and the success achieyed in several directions 
hold out the most flattering prolnises for the future, 
in original and varied as ,yen as prolific efforts. 
The minds of both regions have been prinIarily cast 
in eastern lnoulds, those of California Inainlv in the 
J 
Atlantic states centring round Boston and New York, 
\v hich again dra \v no little inspiration froln the trall
- 
oceanic shores. The Hispano-Anlericans yielded for 
centuries a slavish adherence to the one nIother coun- 
try, whose sources and models still relnain their prin- 
cipal shrines, notwithstanding the influence of varied 
intercourse during the last six decades, and the ad- 
mission of other types. 
In both regions the early dal}bling in literature, and 
indeed HIuch of the subsequent performances, were 
necessarily due to inln1Îgrants, so that the local clainl 
totheir o\vners] lip f'tands in questionable light. Those 
efforts do, nevertheless, belong largely here, insrired 
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aUlI fr:uncd as they ,vere by lle\V en vironn1ents in 
nature and society, \vithout \vhich they \vould never 
ha \'e hecoillc lllanifest. Eae It forulccl besides an in- 
centive and standard for succeeding productinns, \\Thich 
rapiJly follo\\'ed all1id ne\v interests and ll<:'\V hOllle
, 
ill no contélllptiLle rivalry \vith the ex.hibits of the 
nlother soil. 

fexico, as the capital froln the beginning of a vast 
and rich state, bEcaule the political head of all Spanish 
Alnerica north of the Isthnlus, and continues the 
social and intellectual centre. Nevertheless, tho 
region bet \veen Panalná and Guateluala takes prece- 
dence in both chronologic and geographic order for 
revic\v, as the fountain if not the scene for historica.l 
and scientific reports, oratorical and theological pro- 
ductions, and even poetic effusions, for about two 
decades prior to the discovery of New Spain. 
The novelties of aspect and circunlstances cropping 
out at every turn \vere a constant source of inspira- 
tion. And \v hat a panorau}a is presented to the 
historian as \vell as the poet in Central .Aluerica, ,vith 
its varied fields for conquests, its diversity of phys- 
ical conditions, fro1l1 111iaslnatic coast lands to high 
plateaux and lofty ranges cro\yned hy slnoking yolca- 
noes; a region often stirred by eruptions and earth- 
quakes, \V hile nature other\\-ise lies luaskcd in all the 
luxuriance of tropic vegetation, aliye \vith song froBI 
Lirds of brilliant 1 1Iullla()'c , aalo\v \vith bl'io'htness froin 
û" ü 
a sunlit sky, and fanned by etesian zephyrs. T\v() 
vast oceans bathe the \yindina shores. on one side \"ith 
ð 
quickening currents froll} the orient, the cradle of civ- 
ilization, \vhich seen} to evoke a re
ponse in the 
nurnerous eviùences of Jife all(l culturc, while the COlll- 
paratively inferior types and less alluring' feature8 of 
the eastern slopes reflect rather the dark continent 
fronting- it. Thus we fiud here the ruder, naked fi
hpr 
tribes, largely lllixed \vith negro blood, 'v bile in tl1P 
adjoining lake-dotted Nicaragua flourishes a people as 
advanced as any ill Spanish AU1erica,. Further north 
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this race has inherited the glol ious prestige of such 
ancient nations as the Quichés and Cakchiquels, fallled 
for high culture and great achievelnents. 
This culture is above all indicated in the phonetic 
eleniellts of the picture-\vriting with \vhich priestly 
chroniclers recorded nlyths and rites, heroes and rulers, 
incidents and institutions. Of a In ore coniplex foru1 
than the N ahua hieroglyphics, the l\1aya Looks have 
unfortunately relnained sealed to us, despite the efforts 
lnade Ly Landa and Brasseur de Bourbourg to\vard 
deciphering theln. 1 The esoteric nature of these 
records, however, tended to strengthen traditional 
kno\v]edge al110ng the people, and to this \ve are in- 
debted even in ..L
ztec luatters for ll10st of the infornla- 
tion relating to tinies before the conquest. 
A type of l\Iaya \vriting is presented in the P01Jul 
JTuh of the Quichés, transcribed froln melllory in the 
vernacular, but in Roman letters, by one or nlore 
\vell-inforlned natives. It tells of the creation of the 
\vorld, as understood by this people, the progress of 
culture, the \vanJerings and struggles of their o\vn 
natiolla111eroes, and the growth of the Quichés. The 
religious e1elnent preùon1Ïnates throughout, with a 
striking intonation of the n\ysterious, the terrible, 
\\'"hich forlll the chief characteristics of the \vorship. 
These features, indeed, seem to cast their dread spell 
on the narrators, who tell the story with a Inarked 
a\ve that \veighs heavily upon their spirits, and allo\ys 
little of the lofty soaring that allures and transports 
the reader of silnilar Hel1enic lore. There is l110re 
approxilnation to the sterner, cold-blooded incidents 
in the Scandinavian nlytllology, yet without the bold 
and grand conceptions of the free and hardy N orth- 
lllen. A sadness pervades every page, denoting less 
the regretful lliusing of a conquert'd race, fallen froIH 
high aspirations, 8,n<1 deprived of its cherished institu- 
tions, than one whose spirit has becn broken under 
long centuries of despotic rule and cruel rites. The 
trait is strongly marked to this day. 
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Not only is the diction rather bald throughout, but 
the phraseology is stilted. The wTiter appears too 
deeply Î1npresscd by his facts to pernlÎt nluch digres- 
sion to\vard either dralnatization or eU1bellislullent. 
The inferiority in these respects is due greatly to the 
influences already mentioned, and it becomes 1110re 
lnarked by cOluparison \vith the traits of northern 
Indians, free in their vast hunting-grounds and less 
dOll1Înated by the terrible ill religion. Limited as 
their vocabulary n1ay be, it finds a ready flow in clig- 

1Ïficd and even 11lajestic harangue, full of beautiful 
nnagery. 
Nevertheless there appear scenes in the Popul TlÚh 
which stir even the grovelling serf: The first da \VB- 
ing of the sun evokes for instance an effort to depict 
its splendor. "Great is lllY brilliancy. Before llle 
have nlcn to walk and to stand still, for my eyes are 
of silver, resplendent like precious stones, stones which 
are green like the hf,avens. 2 l\fy nostrils gleam like 
the 1110011. My throne is of silver; and the earth 
brightens as I advance. I anl sun and nloon for the 
enlightenlnent of 111Y vassals." 
In the very first line \ve perceive the bending of 
the a\ve-stricken adorer instead of the lofty pæan of 
the inspired adlnirer. 
rhe silniles haye a barbaric 
and circulnscribed stanlp instead of soaring grandeur, 
and poverty of language is indicated in repetition as 
well as in the use of green for blue or azure. Select 
paragraphs like the above are not very frequent, still 
a certain poetic originality shines forth no\v and then, 
and the strides to\vard eloquence, \v hile s] lort and 
unsustained, and due largely to the translator, are 
perceptible also in the enlphasis so frequently though 
crudely eUlployed, notably in the addresses and 
invocations. 


\Vhatever may be the faults of style, the native 
records are full of thenles as varied and alluring as 
those that stirred the mediæval romanciers and trou- 
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badours. We find indications enough in the pages of 
Oviedo, Las Casas, and other early \vriters en aborig- 
inal ti
ncs, but they are Inere glilnpses, and to the 
efforts of later resident authors are \ve cláefly in- 
debted for a fuller display of the subject. It is by 
no Ineans so thorough ho\vever as in lHany N ah
a 
records. These Ulen carne too late to rescue lllore 
than fragnlents of either records or t.raditions fronl the 
ravage:.:; of tillle and fallatic
sn1. The inroaù
 have 
continued to our days. Religious biogotry yielded 
the fOrel110st place to Inilital'Y luarauders and pre- 
judiced chroniclers, and the result is a deficiency of 
public and private archives that is appalling. Guate- 
inala alone presented at the close of the colonial period 
a colleetion at all \vorthy of such a ternl, and this had 
to 
uffer at the hantls of invad2rs under I turbide, 
Morgan, and others, with foreign relic hunters in the 
\vake. 3 
Such general neglect coulJ bs associated only \vith 
a crilninal indiffJrence for literary treasures; and this 
has been the case until recent tilHes, when 1110n like 
Squier and Brasseur de Bourbourg set a beneficial 
exalnple in research and in collecting. Sin1Ïlar p1'e- 
viou:; attelnpts ,vere isolated, and as a rule directed 
toward s )ln8 special object, as \vriting a history or 
elabaratJ rep )rt with a vie\v tJ personal faIlle or profit. 
The repe3.ted demands froln Spain for historic IlUtte- 
rial gave no doubt an hnpulse, but it was ahnost 
wholly confined to colonial incidents and conditions, 
,,,ith little or no regard for aboriginal tin1es; and 
Europ3an Spaniards obe..,red the call 11lore than 
creoles, \vho should have manifested the greater 
. 4 
In te res t. 
The intellectual revival inaugurated toward the end 
of the century in the colonial possessions of Spain, and 
\vhich in Guatelnala received its cue fronl l\Iexico, 
WÓV
 directed ahnost wholly to the acqutsition of new 
scientific and philosophic learning by the higher classes, 
with a slight general disselnination of Inore practical 
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kl1o,vlcdge. In Anáhuac aboriginal subjects received 
yery naturally a good deal of attention at the saIne 
tilne; but in Central Alnerica the efforts in this field 
""ere conlparati vely feeble, partly becau
e the field 
pro
ed less varied, partly because less lllaterial ex- 
isteJ to forlH a base for research, and to allure .and 
guide the investigator. There were also less popula- 
tion, wealth, and eillulation to encourage antiquarian 
and historic labor. 
The scattered and fragn1entary nature of the COll- 
tributioHs to the culonial history should have proved 
incentive enough for a 1110re cOlnplete and cOlnprehen- 
siye account, replete as those writings are ,vit.h stir- 
ring incidents, often related in a Dlanner both graphic 
aud eloquent. .E'or instance, in the Rclacion of Pedro 
Alvarado ,vllich presents the first view of Guatenlala, 
\ve find a vivid description of scenes and events con- 
nected with the conquest, and this by a leader fanlous 
alike for his daring exploits and his cruel disposition. 
The latter stands forth in bold relief aboye every 
other trait, though closely linked ,vith restlessness 
and anl bition, \vith an indolnitable \vill that supersti- 
tion alone could bend. Silnple is the diction of the 
soldier, and terse like llÍs "Tords of C01l1111and, while 
an achnirable clearness peryades the \v hole. 
Equally stirring though less revolt.ing are the 
Corta.') of his chief, Cortés hiuIEelf, \vhose fanlous 
IHarch to Honduras and operations there occupy a 
large space in his letters. "-'1tile the lieutenant de- 
ligllts in slaughter and \vades in blood, the chief ex- 
llihits his endurance anù ingenuity in transporting a 
great arlny across vast 111arshes aud over n1Ïghty 
rivers, guiding it through trackless forests and arid 
deserts, and clilllbing cloud-clapped ranges. The Jat- 
ter struo'(rles ao
aln8t the forces of nature, ao'ainst 
0'-' i":) û 
si{'kness an(l hunger; no,,," to set the exan1ple in for- 
titude, encouraging the faint-hearted and succorjng 
the feeble; now to circunlyent a treacherous foe; 
again to quell a conspiracy, or tf) overCOlne SOllle for- 
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midable barrier. Never did this n1an appear a greater 
hero; never did his varied talents shine to Q:reater 
advantage. The subtlety of the diplo111atist c'cnnbille 
,vith the energy and resources ot the leader and tLe 
frankness of the soldier, 'v hila religious fanaticisln is 
softened by a naive reliance on providence. All these 
qualities are displayed in his ,vritings, ,vhich rise far 
above the average of the tilne in purity and clearness, 
fluency and conciseness; evincing also a traini
lg in 
rhetoric, legal forins and business haLits. His Latin 
is introduced ,vith taste, n1ingled ,yith courtly phrases, 
and occasionally an ornaillented scntence reveals a 
pen which had oft enough dabbled in verse. Even 
the easy flo,ving diction of Go Iuara, his biographer, 
SOInetÏ1nc professor of rhetoric, pales before the üut- 
pouring of this great n1ind moulded in experiences so 
varied. 
"'hat a contrast do we find in the pages of the con- 
temporary Oviedo, ,vho covers more particular]y the 
southern provinces of Central Alnerica. 'v here he 
hiulself figured. He had a passion for writing 'v hich 
gratified itself in bulky folios, but he lacked the power 
to plan and to generalize, and the aptituJe to profit 
by his 11lanifold lessons. Thus, ,vhile aill1Ïng at judi- 
cious treatlnent he loses hinlself in the vastness of his 
subject, and presents a series of versions as they reach 
hill}; often repeating, now entering into tireson1e de- 
tails, no,v skilTIming the surface or nlaking 111ere use- 
less allusions. 'Vhile striving to be concise, he be- 
COines verbose and ranlbling, yet he redeems hi11lseif 
some,vhat in occasional displays of eloquence and 
purity of style. \Vhile possessing no less literary 
education than Cortés, he sho,vs less ability and taste 
in using it, in criticisH1 and diction. Later his inclina- 
tion for gossip and moralizing ,vas allowed freer range 
than evero 
U llscrupulous, like the rest of the early colonists 
and conquerors, the cavalier Oviedo attracted the 
fro,vn of the ecclesiastic J..ias Casas, the chanlpion of 
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oppressed natives, ,yhose tongue and pen ,vere equally 
ausorbed by his noble caU8e, to dèfend his charge and 
to lasb the persecutor. But his fiery zeal tuo often 
carried hill) a,vay. 'Vhile Oviedo used little discri lll- 
ination in accepting any version, or incident, or nat- 
ural phenornenon, Las Cases as readily listened to ac- 
cusations ,vhich national pride alone should have urged 
hill} to sift ere he used them to danJn his countrYluen. 
Intent chietly on his great cause, he was easily 
s\vayed in 1110st directions Ly partiality, and his ab- 
sorption prol1loted carelessness in diction as ,veIl as 
facts and treatlllcnt. All this tends to detract fronl 
the vigilant subtlety attributed to hill1 by his learned 
opponent Sepúlveda; but his fluency of thougllt and 
expression is evident, and llJarked by frequent out- 
b1J.rsts of stirring eloquence and strains of biting irony. 
GOlllara availed hiInself of these preceding authori- 
ties to forlH a general, concise ,york, 'v herein, ho,vever, 
he sacrificed truth and research to style and partisan 
spirit in the effort to please his patron and to court 
popularity. This roused the ire of the soldier, Ber- 
nal Diaz, jealous for the prestige of hilllself and his 
coulrades. Printed books, private nlelTIOranda, and a 
sOlnc,vhat treacherous llleinory, aU serve hiln in his 
striving for truth, and in contrast to his opponent he 
sacrifices for this, style, and to a certain extent, popu- 
larity. Rut it is not a voluntary surrender; for per- 
sonal vanity, and a synlpathy for br()thers-in-arln
, 
proillpt hilll to sturdily vindicate his o,vn party. 
Though others suffer sOllle,vhat, yet he is not ungen- 
erous. As for style, this has been irrelnediably 
neglected, alnid the toils of the can1paign and pioneer 
life. I-Ie is graphic, ho,vever, in bringing before us 
scenes and adventures frOlll calnp and field, and gro,ys 
anilnated and pathetic by turns; but the garrulous 
tendency is strongest, anù leads to ,vearisol1le details 
and digressions. 
In the Italian, Benzoni, we find a less generous and 
frank spirit. His u10tive for "\vriting ,vas chiefly per- 
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sonal spite, which peers forth in sarCaS111S and exagge- 
rations, or even falsehoods, ,vhile a ready creduJity 
allo\vs free entrance to vague gossip, quite in keeping 
\vith his uncultured sty Ie. But he is valuable in pre- 
senting testilnony not partial to the Spaniards. 
To\vard the end of the first century, Herrera, the 
royal historiographer, appears to COlubine all these 
and other narrations into one general history, and to 
beC(>111e the standard historian for his field and period. 
But his exarnination of material is not careful, and 
his method is faulty. A slavishly chronological treat- 
lllent interferes \vith the spirit of the narrative, and 
breaks the interest; religious and patriotic zeal over- 
rule truth and hUlllanity, and a bald and prolix style 
tires the reader. 


What an opportunity is here anlong so many frag- 
lnentary anù faulty versions to c0111plete, to conlpile, 
to sUllllnarize, to restudy and couunent, with such 
varied Inodels, and attain results prou1Ìnent for sirn- 
plicity and clearness, for purity and eloquence, for 
couciseness and discrilnination, for truth and order, 
\vhi1e the contrasting and lllore general defects serve 
for the saUle enù by warning the student 1 The appeal 
,vas nnt unheeded by colonial tuen, but they \vere 
crall1ped by false training, and party spirit ruled high, 
so that lllodels and \varnings served to stilnulate zeal 
rather than direct the Inethod. á 


The first to a\vake to the necessity for a special 
,vork on Guatelualan history \vere the DOlllinicans, 
'v ho fro III their centre in Chiapas exercised a \yide 
influence. Antonio de Renlesal was intrusted \vith 
the task of C'olllpiling the records of their religious 
provincia, inter\vea ving it with secular events. He 
proceeded '\vith extraordinary diligence to ransack 
different archives which were then, in the opening of 
the seventeenth century, in gooll condition, and he 
was also exact, as llH1i Le Ih)ticed in both facts and 
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style; yet the latter is clear and pleasing, and conl.. 
paratively free from redundancy. The bias of the 
zealous fi-iar is strikingly apparent wherever his order 
is concerned, and here coloring and assertion are Blade 
subordinate to feeling, and to "\vbat he deenls duty, 
,vhilc the ilnagination is largely dra-\vn upon for 
spe"eches and conversation ,vherewith to uphold Do- 
nlÌnican prestige. On the other hand he stri ves, in imi- 
tation of Las Casas, as champion of the Indians, to 
lash their oppressors, and this with a fearlessness that 
evoked a storm against his book before it was pub- 
lished. Other,vise he upholds the colonists, and 
sho,vs often a graceful forbearance that covers many 
o b j ections. 
For a ,yhole century did the Historia de Chyapa of 
Relnesal flaunt before the world the suprelnacy of the 
Don1inicans in this region, to the ill-suppressed anger 
of the Franciscans. At last, in 1714, the latter gave 
vent to their feelings in the Chrónica de la Pro1'incia 
del Santíssirno Þlo?nbre de Jeslls de Guatelnala, by Fran- 
cisco Vazquez, printed at Guatemala, a circunlstance 
which renders it n10re thoroughly a part of Central 
American literature. It lacks, however, the ability 
and pertinent res'earch manifest in nlany preceding 
works. It displays, no doubt, a certain amount of 
investigation, but also a large amount of culling from 
Reillesal, and other ready sources, without giving due 
credit, and it dwindles in the 111ain features rather 
into an arguInent against the claÍIns of the opposite 
order, taking, on every possible occasion, a contrary 
vie,v. In this effort on bellalf of his brotherhood, 
Vazquez shows as little hesitation as the other party 
to exaggerate and misinterpret, and he freely upholds 
the Franciscan plea for coöperation of the cross and 
sword, by stoutly defending the conduct of the con- 
querors, and declaring the Indians undeserving of the 
sYlllpathy lavished upon them by artificial piety. 
These weaknesses are not redeenled by literary treat- 
ment, for the arrangement is defective, guided greatly 
ESSA'i 8 AND :\lISCELLA.NY 30 
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by unreflecting inlpulse, and a large part of the \vork 
is occupied with verbose details concerning obscure 
friars, \v hich reflect on the discrilnination of the ,vriter, 
as conlpared with the Inore clear-sighted and concise 
Remesal. The latter opens his volu111e ,vith appro- 
priate directness, while Vazquez begins \vith a conven- 
tional prealnble of t.he pulpit order. The phraseology 
is ranl bling and involved, and the diction florid, 
with a frequent parade of Latin and scholastic quota- 
tions. The latter features are by no means regarded 
as blemishes among Spaniards, with 'VhOlll the inflated 
cultisnlo was still at its height, never, indeed, to be 
wholly eradicated fronl the language, for it accorded 
with the very traits of the people. 
The same observations apply alnlost exactly to the 
Recordacion F
lorida de la lIistoria de Gllaternala, written 
two decades before by Fuentes y Guzlnan, but never 
published. It forms the first recognized secular his- 
tory of Guatelnala, and has for us the additional in- 
terest that the author is not only a creole, but a de- 
scendant of the soldier chronicler Bernal Diaz, who 
settled in the old city of Guaten]ala ,vhere Fuentes 
was born. With such falnily traditions one cannot 
expect from him anything but a blind advocacy of 
the acts of the conquerors, and the policy of the colo- 
nists; he not only disregards testinlo11Y and suppresses 
darnaging facts, but he inserts statelnents to suit his 
aim. The style shows a ready appreciation of Gón- 
gora's school; but it is redeenled by considerable 
descriptive power, with not infrequent elegance of 
diction. 6 
While Fuentes y Guzman is entitled to the repre- 
sentative place as historian of Guatemala, it has been 
occupied before the ,vorld by DOlningo J uarros, 'v hose 
IIistoria de GuateJnala is the only ,veIl-known ,york on 
this country for colonial tilnes. He came across the 
manuscripts of his predecessor, and perceived at once 
his opportunity. The country was ripe to receive 
such revelations, for the ,vave of intellectual a\vaken- 
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ing had rolled across the Atlantic, and aroused a 
more vivid interest in history. He had the tact,110w- 
ever, to create a special interest in his book by can- 
ing it a history of the capital, and by the clever 
luanæuvre of devoting a large space to the biography 
of Iler notable 1nen. " No cxistiendo su historia, 
sino os en el doseo de los verdadcros patriotas," he adds. 
He recognizes geography and chronology as the "t\VO 
eyes" of history, and prolnises to use both. lie ac- 
cordingly opens the volumes ,vith the aid of the 
fOflner, applying it successiyely to every province in 
Central Alnel:ica; for Guateillala, as the leading 
state, ,vas often assu1l1ed to c01l1prise those to the 
south. The capital, the cherished city of his birth, 
receives special attention in her buildings, institutions, 
8n<1 rcno,vlled children and leaders. This has evi- 
dently been a labor of love, for a good deal of inves- 
tigation is exhibited in connection ,vith archives of 
church and state, to ,vhich his position as synodal 
examiner procured his ready access. In the second 
volulne he confines hiu1self n10re particularly to his- 
tory, beginning ,vith pre-conquest tiules, \vhich apply 
only to Guatemala for ,yant of even traditional 
records else\vhere. In taking up the account of sub- 
jugation and settle1nellt by Spaniards he passes from 
one province to another, and seeks to cOlnplete the 
narrative by adding institutional lllatter and curious 
iteills. The book is just \vhat one n1Îght expect for a 
country little written upon, and frolH a l1}an eager to 
tell all about it. Not that he is exhaustive, for he 
fails to present any adequate vie,v of society and in- 
dustrial condition, and in the historv he foIlo,ys the 
unreliable Fuentes without exercisi
la due care or 
ð 
diserinlination, or supplen1cnting ,vith sufficient addi- 
tional investigation. This, together ,vith the lack of 
sequence and synu11etry, imparts a fra
mentary and 
unsatisfactory character to the ,york, ,vhich is besides 
unrelieved by any beauty of diction; yet the style 
possesses a conciseness and clearness that is relnal'k- 
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able for a preacher of Spanish America. Equally 
refreshing is the comparative freedom from bigotry 
and credulity in a ROlnan catholic priest of this 
ren10te corner, except 'v hen treading on scientific or 
other ne,v ground. He rarely intrudes his pulpit 
sentences, and if he occasionally upholds n1il"acles 
and asceticisln, it is but duty to his profession. 1 
Anlong representative historical writers of the pres- 
ent century, nlust be placed Doctor Francisco de Paula 
García Pelaez, arch bishop of Guatemala, ,vhose 11Iemo- 
rias para la Historia de Guaternala present the nlost 
cOlnplete account of colonial tilnes in Central Anlerica. 
He treats less of ancient history and conquest, ,vhich 
Inore than one accessible author has fully spoken of, 
but displays close observation on subsequent nlatter, 
,vith particular attention to institutions and society, 
to governlnent policy and the unfolding of trade, in- 
dustries, education, thus approaching closely to later 
ideas as to ,,-hat should constitute lnateria] for the 
history of a people. To this end he has applied re- 
search of no slight extent, and a careful arrangeillent, 
,vithout pretending to offer a history in the proper 
senSé of the ,vord. Indeed, the "vork is rather a series 
of collected statenlents frolll different authorities, ar- 
ranged under topics and in historic sequence, \vith lit- 
tle or no attenlpt to present or to reconcile difFerences, 
or to cOlubine scattered facts or hints in explanatory 
or c0111plinlentary shape, or to offer conclusions ,vhich 
should result frolH analysis and COIn parison. N or has 
any use been Ina(lt
 of toot-notes, ,vhere\vith to relieve 
the text frorn trivial details and bare references, 'v hieh 
a're therefore left to interfere ,vith the conllectioll and 
obstruct the style. There is no effort in the latter di- 
rection, ho,vever, and even stirring incidents are related 
,vithout the least animation; yet the language is pure 
and clear, and the sentences snlooth. 
The valuable features of Palaez' ,york become more 
conspicuous \vhen contrasted ,vith other contribut.ions 
in this field, of the same period. These are chIefly 
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political pan1phlets by leaders or hangers-on in defense 
of parties or individuals, full of loud assertion and 
bOlubast, sustained by fiery elll phasis, anù disguised 
by ralubling digression. Occasionally the cOIn pact 
yet di
jointeù style, with its forensic stamp, drifts into 
reiteration and lHere bombast, with faulty punctuation, 
revealing in both for1l1s the crudeness of diction and 
phraseology. The use of foot-notes is EttIe understood, 
but there is usually an appendix with corroborative 
dOCu1l1ents. Superior to these in style are the produc- 
tions of such men as Alejandro Morure, though occa- 
sionally marked by ill-sustained efforts at florid decla- 
Illation. 8 As for sifting of evidence, study, and 
deduction, there is little or none. The don1Ïnation of 
idea, party, or passion is alrnost every,vhere glaringly 
apparent, together with a glossy superficiality that 
shields the unstable reasoning of the polelnic, and the 
lack of profundity in his attainments. 
The scantiness and defects of Central American 
literature are greatly due, as I have intÏ1nated, to the 
paucity and scattered distribution of the population, 
and in lllodern tilnes above all, to the continual 
civil wars which have absorbed the attention of 
the superior classes, and created such disorder and 
neglect of progressive 111easures as to keep the masses 
in abject ignorance, and greatly to diu1inish the Ineans 
for instructing the rest. Spain was ever the classic 
country froll1 which the colonists drew their knowledge 
and obtained their 111odels, and so it still ren1ains, ,vide 
as the political and social gulf lnay be bet,veen them. 
\Vith so sll1all a circle of readers, those fitted and called 
to wield the pen found little encouragen1ent, at least 
for ,yorks of an an1bitious character. Heavy as ,veIl 
as light literature ,vas brought froln across the sea, 
and from l\fexico, a fair proportion cOIning froln France, 
for \vhose people and productions a ,varIn syn1pathy 
has always existed, and \vhose language found ready 
learners from its similarity to the Spanish. 
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The backward condition of literature can be readily 
understood ,vhen it is learned that the printing press 
was not introduced at Guateluala until 1660, ,vhen 
Joseph de Pineda Ibarra figures as the first printer. 9 
The first publication is said to have been a letter by 
President Caldas to the king concerning the conquest 
of the Lacalldon country; but the clailll to be the first 
book is Inade for Relacion de la J Tida y J 7 irtudes del J 
 
J-IernLano Pedro de San JOSC1Jh 13etai
c?Ær, Guaten1ala, 
1667, by Manuel Lobo.If) After this, publication be- 
came not infrequent; for works frolll all parts of Cen- 
tral America, hitherto sent to Spain or l\Iexico to be 
printed, ,vere nO'\v for\varded to Guatemala, ,y hich has 
ever nlaintained the lead over the other states, o,ving 
to its greater population and interests. SOine of the 
provinces to the south did not obtain presses till long 
after the independence. 
Guatenlala early follo,ved the example set in 1Iex- 
ico of issuing a periodical, a lllonthly Gaceta, started 
in 17
9 by Sebastian de Arévalo, "\vhich has anlid 
different suspensions and revivals Inanaged to pass 
into the present century, and to sustain itself later as 
a weekly, and generally as the official organ. 11 In 
1797 Villaurrutia began to publish a ,veekly paper in 
connection with his Sociedad Económica, devoted to 
general advancenlent, both of \vhich sufiered tempo- 
rary suppression as too advanced in spirit for the 
Spanish governlnent. In 1820 t\VO journals appeared, 
and after this new ones spring up almost every year, 
occasionally as many as ten within the twelve nlonths, 
although fe\v survive. AU10ng the other states Sal- 
vador follo,vs ,vith about t\venty-four journals ,vithin 
eighteen years, beginning in 1824, less than half the 
nUlllber issued in Guatemala. Honduras has eleven 
within thirteen years, and Nicaragua nine, both' be- 
ginning in 1830; Costa Rica falls to seven between 
1832 and 1842, and Panalná declines to eyen less. 12 
They were \vith rare exceptions political organs, full 
of polemics and stale news, with occasionally scien- 
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t.iRe articles, and feuilletons translated or copied froln 
foreign papers. 
Liberty of the press entered with the independence, 
only to find itself obstructed or suppressed now by 
SOine dictator, anon by forn1al law frOl11 legislatures, 
yet ,vith intervals of absolute freedom. The n10st 
severe legislative measure appeared in 1852, when 
close government censorship \vas established. 13 


One effect of the independence, and the dissemina- 
tion of liberal ideas froin France, nlanifested itself in 
a lessened religious feeling among the educated 
classes, \v hich has finally led to the suppression of 
convents, and to a dhninished influence for the clergy 
\vith every successive effort of theirs to assert them- 
selves. This 
s only too apparent in the bulk of po- 
litical paIl1phlets \v hich in lllodem tinles forn1 the 
111ain feature of publications, replacing the forIner 
excessive production of theological treatises, sermonE, 
and saintly biography. 
Of the last class we find good speciulens in Lobo's 
Relacion de la J"'ida de Betancur, a]ready 111entioned as 
the first book proper issued in Central America, in 
Antonio de Siria's Tr;ida de la JTenerrable Dona Ana 
Guerra, and in such \vorks as Reu1esal and Vazquez. 
The latter, for that 11latter, re\vrote Lobo's Relacion, 
and Inade copious additions to the biography of Be- 
tancur, who ,vas highly venerated in the country as a 
religious founder and 11 ulnanitarian. U This \vork is in 
the usual exalted, visionary spirit of the seyenteenth 
century, \vith special pro111inence to abstract and as- 
cetic features, the 1110notony of \vhich 'T azquE'z has 
increased \vith his verbose inflation, raIn bling phrase- 
ology, and florid diction. Yet the last \yould no 
doubt add to the interest for lovers of such lore, 
while the earnestness pervading every line, and the 
lll'ystici
lll, serve to illlpre
8 011 the devout the lesson 
intended to be inculcated. 
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In colonial tinles the oratory of the bar and pulpit 
was never allo\ved the full range accorded in prote
- 
tant Europe, where appeals reached the head as weB 
as the heart. With the liberty conferreù by revolu- 
tion and fostered by the debates of assenlblies and the 
denland of elections, the pent-up spirit found free vent, 
and astonished itself by its rapidity of progress in thiR 
De\V path. A vivacious telnperalnent, a ready flo\v of 
\vords, and the stirring subjects of national birth and 
men consecrated to the people as heroes and nlartyrs, 
all assisted to ilnpart an eloquence \vhich n1et \vith 
prornpt response anlong an ernotional audience. 
Depth and logical sequence \vere lacking, ho\vever, and 
rules of elocution \"ere not aIlo\ved to interfere greatly 
with t.he natural flo\v and the ill1pulsive rather than 
studied elnphasis so frequently eillployed, and so char- 
acteristic of the oratory. 
The revival i
 learning, ,vhich becalue manifest 
to\vard the end of the eighteenth century, naturally 
gave an ilupulse to the den1and for works of a scien- 
tific nature, notably in connection with industrial arts, 
as indicated by the reports of the Sociedad EconónlÎca 
begun in 1797; but the disorders under republican 
rule have allo\ved far less rOOIH for progress in this 
direction than could be expected from the prornising 
nUlnber of nallles \vhich, during the later colonial 
period, are connected ,vith sinlilar topics. 
BIas de Pineda y Polanco had, in beginning of the 
eighteenth century, collected 27 volunles of nlaterial 
on natural history and geography, in dictionary foru), 
with illustrations. 
rhe 1110st an) bitious efforts ,vere 
by Juan de Padilla, a presbyter, \vho wrote on mathe- 
matics and astronolny, the latter subject elllbraced in 
a bulky Inanuscript folio of 585 pages entitled Tcorica 
Y ]Jrâctica de la astrono'Jniu. He \vas long an authority 
in this branch for GuatelTI3la. Fuentes speak
 of a.n 
earlier student in the field, Juan Jacinto Garrido. 
The creole friar Joaquin Calderon de la. Barca figured 
as a lTIatheIllatician about 1735; while Ignacio Ceballos 
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of Guatemala beCaIlle an academician of Spain and 
assisteo in forlning the first great dictionary. 1'> 
The great variety of Indian tribes in this extensive 
region, \vhich attracted the llÜssionary zeal) gave rise 
to a BUluLer of linguistic productions, \v herein Friar 
Francisco Jilnenez shines ,vith particular lustre. I 
have collected a nunlber of these works, vocabularies, 
grauunars, and religious text-books, in connecti
n 
with IllY studies on aboriginal languages as expressed 
in my l\Tative Races, but Brasseur de Bourbourg applied 
hilnself nlore especially to the subject, as indicated 
in his several ,vritings. 
In this connection Inust be mentioned the lIistoria 
de la Creacion del Cielo y de la l1ierra by Ranlon de 
Ordoñez, présbyter. Assisted by the aborigillal rec- 
ords and traditions and the hieroglyphics and sculp- 
tures at the then recently discovered Palenque, the 
author attelnpts to explain the l\laya theory of the 
creation, and to foJlow the ,vanderings and adventures 
of the founders of the cultured nations in this region. 
Guided by the scripture, he finds no difficulty in con- 
necting theln with Chaldea, and in supporting this 
assull1ption by a conlparison of rites and CUStOll1S. 
The ingenuity and boldness of his interpretations are 
as striking as the transparency of his arguments. 
But the mystic nature of the subject, the evident re- 
search, and the profusion of reference and learned 
allusions, all lend a glall10ur to the book that sustains 
L 16 
the earnestness and high character of the author. 


Spanish poets have not failed to seize upon the 
grand achievenlents connected ,vith discovery and 
conquest in America, unsurpassed for range, interest, 
and beauty. Nevertheless these then1es have been 
left in a great n1easure to the conquerors theu1selvcs, 
such as Castellanos, ,vho, in his Elegías de f"arnllcs 
Ihlstres de India.'], alubitiously seeks to cover the 'v hole 
field, and to COlnnlClnorate the glories of all the lead- 
ing heroes froIn ColulnLus' tilHe far into the opening 
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century of Spanish rule. His is rather a versified 
narrative, ho,vever,of varying fornl, with vivid descrip- 
tion of incidents and novelties, yet cOInbined with a 
great smoothness and rare purity of diction. The stir- 
ring deeds of the Castilian invaders are related by 
hinl in a very incoluplete nlanner, yet the creole de- 
seendants of those invaders have not felt uloved to 
continue the song of the soldier bard. Their versifi- 
cation ,vas confinpd chiefly to odes and sonnets on the 
occasion of birthdays and other celebrations in honor 
of royalty or high officials, and IHore alllLitiouB efforts 
sought rather a foreign and seeu1Ïngly 11lore alluring 
though \vell-,vorn topic. 
La Thoj/
asiaàa of Friar Diego Saenz is a passable. 
epic on the angelic doctor, and noticeable here rather 
as one of the first publications of Guatelnala. Of 
greater interest is 11aphael Landívar's Ilusticatio JJIexi- 
cana, a didactic poenl in initatiun of the Geo1rgics, enl- 
bracing natural features, resources, and industries of 
Central Aillerica as ,yell as l\lexico. LanùÍvar ,vas a 
natiyo of Guatclnala, and professor there of rhetoric 
al1d philosophy in the Jesuit college. On the expul- 
sion of the society in 17 G 7, he proceeùed like nlost 
of tho nlen}Lers to Italv, there to seek consolation in 
literary labors. The R
{sticatio contains the outgro,v- 
ing of his very soul, 'v hile revie\ving scenes dear to 
his Inenlory, and displaying to the ,vorld the ,vealth 
and beauty of his native land. In the dedicatory 
verses to Guaten1ala, the longing of the exile and the 
love of the patriot find a touching expression. The 
selection of Latin instead of Spanish nlu
t be attrib- 
uted Loth to his el1VirOlllllent '" hile ,vriting, and to 
the pride of the scholar, ,,,ho entertained a hope that 
the ,vork Inight be adopted as a text book in his own 
country-an expectation not unfairly based on an 
appropriate subject, a pure diction and classic fornl. 
The ready adaptation of the Spanish language to 
classic verse has led to several n1Ïnor in1Ïtatiolls, nota- 
bly in Virgil's vein, but they are seldom above the 
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barest and dullest Inediocrity. Instance the eclogue 
of Ruiz y Lara in honor of the pron1Ïnent Nicaraguan, 
LarreYllaga, of 1834. The glorious Iuemories of the 
independence have provided appropriate and freer 
topics, to be revived at the annual celebration, largely 
in satiric forln. The feelings of the vanquished patriot 
and exile seek utterance at every turn of fortune's 
wheel, \v hile 'VOlnan reigns suprellle above all in her 
po\ver to inspire, as lllay readily be understood ,vith 
regard to a people so devoted to gallantry and other 
alnenities of society. 
The ode and the elegiac strain appear to be the 
happiest efforts, and octaves of undecasyllabic triple 
measure the 1l10St COlnmon forin. A poetry \vhich, 
like the Spanish, so readily admits the free, irregular, 
ilnprovisatory verse kno\vn as sil'Vas, lllust not be 
scanned so rigidly as ours. The Inetre, for that nlat- 
tel', retains to a certain extent the classic features of 
enlpha
is and idiomatic rhythln, and the Inixture ac- 
cords \vell \vith the iUlpulsive, declalnatory bent of 
the Hispano-Anlerican. It requires often an inter- 
pretation of its o\vn, and this individuality is also 
Inarked in elocution generally. While the nlethod 
Inay be erratic, it U1Ust not be supposed that the 
theIne is such, although the Spaniards are sOlne,vhat 
adllicted to broad allusions. The tone of the alnatory 
pieces before me is 11lOSt chaste, and the sin1Ïles be- 
long, as a rule, to the sweeter and grander elelllents 
in nature. 
As speciulens of elegiac pieces I will cite frolll the 
recollections of an exile: 


Venid con la luna 
Y estrellas brillantes, 
Cual ricos diamantes 
TamLiell rutilad. 


Es pintada mariposa, 
Que vagalulo entre las flores 
Roha de eUas los olores, 
Qile 110S Lrinda cariñosa. 


El recuerdo es mi perfume 
Cnn que el alma se adormece: 
Tierno lirio qne aparece 
Cualldo el tedio nos consume. 


Es un eco despreudido 
De concierto mi
terioso; 
lUando, suaye, melodioso, 
Y entre somLras e
condido. 


This is froin the pen of Juan de Cañas, ,vhich also 
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contributes a nun1ber of odes and sonnets, the latter 
less happy. Another poet of Salvador, Cárlos Bo- 
nilla, sings at the tomb of a wife: 


Tan solo de inmortal, seca corola, 
Del 
aucey,del ciprés las tristes hojas 
Me quedan, en lugar de tlores rojas, 
Para adornar tu losa sepulchral. 


Una arboleda plantarécon elIas, 
1\lelancólica al par que fuueraria, 
Que circunde la fosa cineraria 
Que eneierra tu de:::;pojo terrcnaL 


And farther: 


Antitesis dolorosa, 
Que el eorazon ha sufrido, 
Cual arbolillo ba tido 
Por furioso vendabal. 


En esa cuna me queda 
EI pimpollo de una rosa, 
Y en esta sombrla fosa, 
Queda seeD mi rosal! 


Here it must be adlnitted that the oral ballads 
of the populace are not so pure as might be desired. 
And this observation leads me to a few closing re- 
marks on the songs of the Indians. While undoubt- 
edly retaining IDany aboriginal features, they have 
been greatly influenced by Spanish subjects, l1}elodies, 
and rhythln, under constant association with the con- 
quering race, and diligent training of priests and 
church choirs, whose art entered also into secular 
pastilnes. The theme concerns the duties of the hus- 
bandlnan, the hunter, the fisherman, and the attendant 
adventures or dangers, or it d,ve1l8 on the charlns of 
budding \VOn1an, \vith Inany a broad reference to the 
snares laid for her by strangers. Only too frequently 
the vagaries and weaknesses of the parish priest 111eet 
with sarcastic exposure, and the slumbering feeling 
against the ruling class, \vith its Castilian pride and 
affectation, is still nursed in the popular Yerse, \V hich, 
Inoreover, displays a lingering predilection for ancient 
rites and superstitions, 111idst covert sneers at Chris- 
tian doglnas. Both subject and forlH are simple, of 
an ilnprovised character, with frequent repetition of 
lines, generally in antithetical and paraphrastic form: 


He roamed through the forest with axe on the shoulder, 
With axe on the shoulder he roamed through the forest. 
It was night-deep night; in the sky not a moon! 
Not a moon in the sky; it was night-deep night! 
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In the distance rolled the sea, the great sea; 
The sea, the great sea, was hearù from afar, 
As it saùly groaned, like a woundeù deer, 
Like a wounùeù deer, which sadly groans. 
Refrain: 
'Yith axe on the shoulder he roamed through the forest, 
He roamed through the forest with axe on the shoulJer. 


The iteration is undoubtedly effective despite its 
frequency, but the poetic ilnagery occasionally indi- 
cated is rarely sustained. In alluding to the charms 
of nlaidens, flowers, and gold, sunlight and birds are 
generally used to form the sin1Íle, although not 
al ways appropriate. 
Tula, the pretty one, with teeth so white, with eyes of gold, 
Loved to roam in the forest; around in the forest to roam, 
The flowers she gathered to adorn her long tresses 
Appeared in the gleam of her eyes so much brighter. 
And little birds from trees around, all robeù in sunlight, 
They flew when she came, to perch on her lips so pretty, 
And sweetly carolling on her shoulder they nestled. 
Satiric compositions, ,vith their short round stanzas, 
contain at til11es very neat epigranllnatic lines, but as 
a rule forln is sacrificed to the subject and euphony. 


Sweet girls and young maids, 
Place buds in your hair, 
But let them have thorns, 
The curate to sting. 


Sweet girls and young maids, 
Show pesos and gold, 
And priests will di
play 
Their old paradise. 


The refrain is not al,vays fit to translate. 
The stanzas close with a couplet in ,vhich the au- 
dience joins. It is usually taken fro]n the opening 
lines, or consists of a Ineaningless jingle. 
..l\.. striking feature is the sad strain \vhich enters 
into nearly all these songs, especially toward the 
close, and ,vhich pervades most of the nlclodies. 
This predoillinant tinge has not failed to reach the 
poetry generally of Central Anlerica, to judge by the 
prevalence and success so far of elegiac verse. The 
satiric and lllystic elenlents of the aboriginal have also 
left their impress; the foriller accords well ,vith the 
sly, retiring disposition of the Indians as conlpared 
with the other castes, their suspiciousness and as- 
SUlllption of even nlore than their natural stolidity, 
while it also points to a lack of po,ver for loftier ex- 
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pression. Similar ren1arks apply to the nlystic form, 
which supplies \vith vague allusions ,,
hat utterance 
fails to convey. l'he Î1npulsive intonation and bOln- 
bast manifested in odes and oratory is, on the other 
hand, frolll a Spanish source, evolved under congenial 
CirCU1TIstances ,yith the ne\v race, and given free sway 
by the revolution. 
The independence opened wide the door for foreign 
influence to\vard research, n1ethod, style, in all 
branches of knowledge and art, and the press seeks 
to extend it, although as a rule, indirectly, through 
the mediulll of Mexico, ,vhich, under inlproving cun1- 
Inunications is rather strengthening her authority as 
the chief source, model, and n1arkct for Central 
American readers and writers. Paucity of popula- 
tion, and ignorance, and lack of alnbition an10ng the 
large proportion of Indians, add obstacles 'v hich it 
,viII take long to overCOlne. The people Inust learn 
above all, ho\vever, that peace is required to establish 
the secure prosperity 'v hich alone can give a fostering 
impulse to art and literature. 


1 There is some reason to believe that the 
rayas attained even to an al- 
phabet. The sculptured hieroglyphics in regular compact squares, at both 
Copan and PalenfJ.ue, seem iùentical with the written characters of surviving 
manuscripts, and bear a stamp superior to those of the Aztecs. The failure 
of the several attempted solutions has not dampened zeal in this direction; 
in California alone more than one student has taken up the problem. Las 
Ca'3as touche.;; upon the suhject eloquently in his Hi...;t, Apolnfl., J\IS., iv. 
3tH. The manuscript rrroano published by the French government, the 
Dre'3den Codex, included in Kingsborough's work, and one other document 
in a European library, are the only written :3pecimens left to us. 
2 Scherzer points out that the Quiché language does not distinguish be- 
tween green and blue. Ximenez, Hist. o rig. Iud" 15. 
3 Brasseur de Bourbourg joined in the rush for relics, but his effort was to 
save from destruction, and nohly has he proven his intent in publications as 
priceless as they are interesting, Pelaez, Squier, Stephens, and Scherzer fig- 
ure by his side in rescuing and supplementing the earlier labors in this field 
of such men as Jimenez. Panamá. lost it
 archives chiefly by fires, which 
involved al..;;o to a great extent those of Nicaragua and other provinces de- 
penùing on Guatemala and Lima. In Salva/lor earthquakes engulfed much 
material, while everywhere civil wars hy invaders or factions aSRisted con. 
tlagrations and neglect in completing the destruction, Thus it is that records 
of the early hi:,;tory of CentraJ America must be sought chiefly in works 
written heyol1l1 its limits, in Spain ,UlII England, and ahove all in the manu- 
script and printed collections of documents issued from peninsular archives, 
where copies allù originals of letters, reports, and even elaborate books on 
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the provinces accumulate<1., partly in the ordinary course of official routine, 
partly in obedience to repeated orders for transmission of material for the use 
of royal chroniclers, 'Para que se plleda proseguir la historia general de las 
Indias.' Recop. de Ind., i, 6
9. 
4The incenti\Te to collect historic material lay in the duty and personal 
moti\
es prevailing among the European Spaniards who held nearly all the 
offices. ;:O;pecimens of their reports have been frequently cited hy me through- 
out these volumes in the original or copied manuscripts of Alvarado, ::\Ion. 
tejo, Gil Gonzalez, Cerezeda, E"trada Gallego, Cadena, :l\Iiranda, Niebla, 
{;astello, Avila, Duarte, Aninon, Izaguirre, Hermosillo, Velasco, Haya, and 
more from the Squier collection; in the printed accounts issued in the col. 
lections by Pacheco aud Cárdenas, Squier, Ternaux-Compans, Arévalo 
and others. 

 For an account of the life and works of the chroniclers of Central Amer- 
ica, I refer to the bibliographic notes scattered throughout the first two vol. 
umes of my histories of Central America and of .Mexico. 
6 Fuentes' Norte Politico forms a suitahle adjunct to his history in giving 
an account of the duties, privileges and ceremonies of the ayuntamiento of 
Guatemala, whereof he was a memher. Allusion is made to this manuscript 
in the records of the city council for 1700, which refer a dozen years })1'e- 
viously to Fuentes' researches in the local archives. 'Vhile his history is the 
fir
t recognized as such, Beristain refers to an earlier Hi.storict de Guatemala 
by Friar Esté\Tan A viles, which remained in IHanuscript, and has disappeared. 
It may have heen used hy Fuentes. Contemporary with him were the mili- 
tary leaders :Nicolás de Valenzuela and l>ero Ursúa, engaged in the conque3t 
of the Itza country, of which the former ill particular wrote a very minute 
account. This 
"nd other material was used by Villagutierre Soto-mayor 
relator of the Tndia Council, to form a very complete Histvria de la OOllf}ui.sta 
de It,;;'r, with the necessary information concerning the discovery and features 
of the country. The book opens in a most direct manner, but drifts gradu- 
ally into trivial details. The author has evidently no aptitude for florid cul- 
tismo; but while the diction is not inflated, the phraseology is loose and in- 
volved, so that altogether interest finds little means to sustain itself. The 
work is rather on than of Central America. 
Iore in the style of Vazquez is 
the Informe solJre la 8uMcvncion de lns Zendale8, a manuscript of 78 folios, by 
Friar Pedro J\larselino García. The creole, José Sanchez, wrote a history 
of Guatemala, l\IS., dated 1779, hut it is little known and by no means the 
connected or complete review of events and institutions indicated by the 
title. Father Ramon Leal, of the Dominican order, wrote at the end of the 
seventeenth century the fiuatemalensis Eccle;;iæ ....lIonwnenta, which relates more 
particulady to the capital. 
7 Similar to Juarros in its descriptive features is the little }.[emoria lli'3- 
torim de Cldrzpa, by :1\Iariano Robles Dominguez de J\-lazariegos, deputy to the 
cortes for his province, which shows a clear, plain, business-like hanJ. 
8 For an account of these d
fferent grade
 of historical writings and their 
authors, I refer to the bibliographic notes of my historical volumes. There 
1 have shown that however defective tha style and treatment may often be, 
the value of the contribution
 to the investigator is not overlooked, particu
 
larly in such instances as Manuel 
I. de Peralta, who modestly confines him- 
self to an al>le presentation of original documents on the history of Costa 
Rica, 
icaragua, ana Panam'Í, rather than to strive for the more ambitious 
effort of using them for historic dissertations. His merit shines no less 
brightly, however, in the, ast research, the careful arrangement, and the 
appropriate notes. 
'The name of the firRt printer in Guatemala appears 1)y a. slip as Sharra., 
in Pelaez, ....
Icm. Gltal" ii. 2öO. Ternaux writes Francisco de Pineda. 
YOllt'. 
A nnales des Vag., xciii. 25. According to Echevero, the first matrices for 
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type made in America must be credited to the printer Arévalo of Guatemala, 
in 1742. 
IJ Of the first Guatemalan work there is a copy in my library. Ternaux 
has an epic, La T1LOmasiada by Diego Saenz, printed the same year. UU tmp. 
Pelaez mentions some later books, and one for 1üü3, which seem::; to be Lobo's. 
11 Arévalo was evidently a relative of the contemporary 1\lexican journal- 
ist, who in 1731 alludes to this journal. Arévalo, Ccmlpendio, preface, 2, The 
first suspension occurred in 1731. Valdes dates its existence about 1740. 
Gazetas de .i.1Ie;p. (1784), i. 3j Id., x. 207; l.Iex. Diario, vi. 206, etc. 
12 l\Iarure gives a list of journals published between 1821 and 1842 in five 
of the Central American states. Efemerides, 77-9. His number for Guate- 
mala is 57. Reichardt states that Nicaragua had in 1852 only one press and 
one journal. 

ic" 222. In 1872 the Porvenir de ,'Nicara[Jua of Dec. 8th, 
enumerates four, while Guatemala possesses ten and Sah-ador fifteen, Of 
the four, two are supported by the 
overnment, and the other two barely 
manage to exist. La Universidad Nctcional, begun in 1875 at San Salvador, 
is one of the brightest of the few literary and scientific journals of Central 
America. During the California gold excitement, and for some time after, 
polyglot journa18 appeareù in Nicaragua and Panamá, with the aid of Eng- 
lish editors, or mren French, and at Panamá this feature has proved perma- 
nent. Instance the Panamá Echo of 1850, and the surviving Slm' and Hp1'ald. 
13 The final abolishment of censorship in the northern states took place 
in 1871. Guat. Recop. Leyes, i. 4; iv. 240-7. Yet in the following year an 
outcry wa
 raised against Costa Rica for prohibiting, under imprisonment 
and other penalty, any strictures on the authorities. ])Tic. Semmwl, Oct. 31, 
1872; Purvenir 
Tic" Nov. 10, 1872. See also Rocha, Códi[Jo JvTic., i, 173-G; 
Garctrt Guat., June 18, 1849; El Si[Jlo, l\Iay 15, 1852; Gac. Ofic, Hond., 1\lay 
30, 1832, Jan. 20, 1833; ])Tic., Decret. y Arurrrl.. 1860, 140-2; ]872, 34-40; 
Nir. Inf01'me l.Iin. Gob" v. 2-3; vi. 16. Bonds were genera!ly \ltm<lnded 
from editors. Notwithstanding the decline of ecclesiastical influence en- 
actments have appeared against impious as well as pernicious books. Cuut. 
Recop. Leyes, iii. 286-7; Cent. Am. Pa11lpltlets, v. pt. vi. 
14 The original manuscript of Vazquez, a closely written volume of over 
200 folios, in double columns, dated 1724, is in my lihrary. It was never 
printed. Siria's work was issued at Guatemala in 1716 in 4 11 form of 330 
pages. To these may he adc1ed the Vida de la VÍ1'flcn and other religious 
treatises by the Jesuit Juan Antonio de Oviedo, a native of Bogotá, etlucated 
in Guatemala hut chiefly connected with :l\Iexico. He died in 1737. The 
Dominican Father Leal who wrote the Eccle,c;ic. ..l1Ionumenta, containing the 
lives of the bishops of Guatemala, was a Peruvian; and the Jesuit José 
Ignacio Vallejo, author of Vida de S. José, came from Guadalajara. 
15 Friar Pedro Sapien, Pedro J osé Arrece, a presbyter, Friar Pedro 1\Iari. 
ano Iturbide, and Friar Juan Lerrasa, all of Guatemala {.ity, wrote on 
philosophic subjects; and Friar :ì\Iiguel Frausesch, Friar José Antonio Goi- 
coechea and Friar 1\Iatias de Córdova on educational topics. 
16 The work never saw the. press, but the contents were plagiarized by 
Doctor Pahlo Feliz Cahrera antl puhlished in condensed form, with certain 
new interpretations, unfler the title of Teatro Oritico, in connection 'Y ith 
Rio's De,
r1'ilJfion of an Anci('1lt City, London, 1822, Both translated mto 
German, Berlin, 1832. Besitles these 1 have in my library one of the two 
or at the most three copies extant of Ordoñe.t.;' work, 1\1oreover, a great 
portion of the bulky tome before me is in the original, marked by frequent 
corrections. 
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N escire autem, quid antea, quam natus sis, acciderit, id est semper esse 
puerum. 


-Cicero. 


J\IEXI(JO was the first city on the American conti- 
nent to o,vn a printing-press and to publish a book, a 
claim that adds not a little to the prestige of the Aztec 
capitaL The press caIne out with Viceroy Mendoza, 
who arrived in October 1535, and appears to have 
been in charge of Juan Pablos fro In LOlnbardy, acting 
for Juan Cromberger, the o,vner of a printing-house 
at Seville. CromLerger died in 1540, and although 
pern1Íssion was granted for the widow and children to 
continue his business, Pablo must have bought their 
interest, for after 1544 he obtained royal pernlission 
to carryon printing exclusively for a term of years. l 
The first book issued was the Escala ES1Jiritual 
para llegar al Cielo, Tradncidode Latin en Castellano por 
el Venerable Padre Fr. Ivan de la JJladalena, ReUginso 
Dominico, in 1536. The work had been originally 
\vritten in Greek by San Juan Clinlacus, the hernlit. 
Madalena \vas the cloister nalne for Estrada, th e son 
of Governor Estrada, the successor of Cortés, a feature 
which lends additional interest to the work. 2 
The Escala no longer exists, and the history of its 
iuunediate successors on the press is involved in doubt. 
Only two books of the fourth decade are said to sur- 
vive-the Breve y Alas C01npendiosa Doctr1:na Christiana 
en Leng1.la .lllçxicana y Castellana. At the end, "Bv 
order of Bishop ZUlnárraga, by Cromberger, 1539;" 
ESSA YS AND MISCELLANY 31 (481) 
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12 leaves in 4to. The other is a .L
[anual de Adultos, 
by Logroño, printed by Cronlberger, Decernber 13, 
1540, which recently found its way to London. 3 Half 
a score of other books printed before 1550 are now 
known to bibliographers, one of then1 in IllY library, 
and about six dozen rnore exist with dates of the 
sixteenth century. 
Of these Icazbalceta gives a catalogue of 44, ,vhich 
are nearly all in Mexico, several in his own possession. 
Harrisse presents a fuller list, and less conlplete ones 
have been printed in several works. Those issued 
before 1550 are, besides the three enuIl1erated above, 
Relacion del espantable terremoto. . .el G1tatirnala, 1541, 
Cromberger; Doctrina brelle of Bishop Zumárraga, 
1543; Tripartito del. . . Juan Gerson, 1544, Cronl berger; 
Compendio breue que tracta.. . de hacer las p?'oce8siones, 
1544, Cromberger; another fuller edition of san1e 
year; Doctrina expiana. . .por Pedro de Cordoua, 1544, 
Crolnberger; Doctrina Christiana,/ 1546, Crolllberger 
is not nlentioned; Cancio nero Spiritual of Las Casas, 
1546, Juan Pablos here affixes his first imprint; Rcgla 
christiana breue, 1547; aDoctrina of 1548, Juan Pablos; 
another Doctrina, of doubtful date; Ordenáças y c01Ji- 
lacion de [eyes: hechas por. . . Antonio de lJlêdoca, 1548, 
Juan Pablos.' 
A few more sixteenth century tOlnes may no doubt 
be brought to light, particularly in the l\iexican con.. 
vents. AUlong the existing number, t,venty-seven 
are Ininor ecclesiastical ,yorks, such as manuals of 
church ceremonies, catechisn1s, and doctrinas, reprinted 
for the most part from Spanish editions, and of no 
value save as rare samples of N ew World typography. 
Of the remainder, thirty -seven are works sin1Îlar to 
the above, but partially translated into various native 
dialects, chiefly the Aztec, together ,vith a few vocab- 
ularies and brief gran1111atical rules. 
Ten others are ecclesiastical ,vorks of a S0111ewhat 
higher class, notably regulation
 of the religious 
orders. There are two 111edical treatises, and two 
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classical cOlnn1entaries. T\vo present secular Jaws 
and the ordcnanzas of the Viceroy Mendoza, one an 
account of a t.errible earthquake in Guatemala, and 
another an account of the funeral cereulonies of 
Philip II. These first fruits of the American press 
,vere D1any of then1 issued in several editions. 
Anlong the authors figure such notable men as 
Zumárraga, the iconoclast, first bishop of Mexico; 
]-'ather Gante, the first teacher in New Spain; Father 
'T eracruz, the zealous missionary; 1\Iolina, who fornled 
the first Aztec vocabularly, even now a standard work. 
Latin is the Inost frequent nlediul11 after Spanish, 
then conle Aztec, Tarascan, Otomí, Miztec, and 
Zapotec. The type is Gothic, Italic, and ROlllan, 
with frequent abbreviations and rare woodcuts of a 
rude character, re-introduced into different works. 
The size varies fronl folio to octavo, the small quarto 
predoDlinating. The binding is usually the plain 
velluln wrapper. 
Printing ,vas hampered by too many restrictions to 
attain any flourishing condition, and only the leading 
to\vns like Puebla, Guadalajara, and Vera Cruz could 
exhibit presses. At Mexico it appears there were 
six in 1761; but at the beginning of this century only 
three renlained. 5 These printers had to obtain licenses, 
not being allowed to print without official sanction. 
The introduction of books ,vas rigorously supervised, 
so as to exclude anything that savored of heresy, or 
too great liberty of thought and speculation; and 
even books authorized in Spain ,vere often excluded 
as dangerous to the loyal or moral tendency of the 
1110re unsophisticated children beyond the sea. 6 While 
the inquisition possessed the Inain censorship, inter- 
ferenGe came also frOD} other quarters to protect th e 
public. N ot,vithstanding this strictness, many books 
,vere smuggled in and read even by prelates, as 
appears from charges made. Latterly the govern.. 
ment becaulc 11101'e indulgent. 
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Periodicals were ever strictly watched, even so far 
as to frequently exclude from their colunlns narratives 
of ordinary events, and to render them of compara- 
tively slnall value to the historian. A sort of special 
journal was issued in early tinles on the arrival of the 
fleets, ,vith accounts of iUlportant occurrences, of 
appointlnents, and the like, but the first issue of a 
regular periodical was begun at Mexico in 1693, with 
the lJlercttrio Volante of Sigüenza, which reached four 
volumes. In 1722 Juan Ignacio Maria de Castorena 
y U rsùa, precentor at Mexico, and later bishop of 
Yucatan, presented in the Gaceta a publication more 
in accordance with our idea of a journal. The issue 
stopped for some reason the same year, but ,vas re- 
sumed in 1728 by Arévalo. 7 It continued monthly 
until 1739, reporting events in different provinces and 
to\vns and in Europe, and giying notices of fleets, 
books, and curious things. Then came a long in- 
terval until 1784, when the Gaceta de 1I1éxico reappeared 
perlnanently in about the saIne form, in se111i-ulonthly 
nU111bers, occasionally weekly, and with supplenlel1ts 
and illustrations. In 1805 it expanded to selui- 
weekly numbers. 8 
Mean,vhile the lIIercurio had been t\vice revived, in 
1772 by Bartolache ,vho issued a few nUlnbers on 
scientific subjects. This higher sphere of periodicals 
received its first reliable support from the learned 
Alzate in his Gacetas de Literratura, devoted to arts, 
science, and critical reviews. In 1805, about ten 
years after Alzate's paper stopped, a similiar daily 
publication, the Diario de lIIéxico, made its appearance, 
,vith preference for light literature, yet with a slnall 
proportion of political matter. It continued for sev- 
eral years, and consisted generally of t,vo small quarto 
sheets. The projector ,vas the alcalde de corte, Villa 
Urrutia. Reports of transactions by societies becalne 
not infrequent even before the independence. 
The revolution gave rise to a nUlnber of small 
sheets, and the greater liberty accorded to the press 
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after 1810 gave in1pulse to all classes of literature. 
Periodicals ,vere issued also at a fe,v other places, as 
Guatelnala and Vera Cruz, but these could not in- 
fringe on the exclusive rights granted to the official 
paper at l\Iexico to publish cert.ain foreign and local 
inforrnation. 9 


'Vith the limited range of education and the re- 
strictions on literature it can readily be supposed that 
C'ollections of books ,vere not nUlnerous, beyond the 
convents, where l1l0re or less extensive libraries very 
naturally collected, ahnost 'v holly of a theological 
nature. To these, different chronicles of the orders 
refer as the source for their data. The chief collec- 
tions "rere at the head convent of the provincia, to 
'v hich flowed all reports, and where the chief school 
of the order ,vas situated. 
The fe\v colleges acculnulated sets, as in San Juan 
de Letran, the Jesuit institute, and the university. 
The churches had also respectable libraries fornled by 
donations frolll chapters and prelates, and so had the 
public offices, notably the audience court from which 
the royal chronicler drew his data. 111 


From what has been said about the strict exclusion 
of foreign books and the zealous efforts of churclllnen 
to banish also light Spanish literature, it nlay 1e as- 
sumed that the collections ,vere even nlore national in 
their character than ,vould be expected in a colony; 
that is, composed of ,yorks written \vithin the country, 
and vastly preponderating in theologic lore. True, 
the standard authors of Spain, scholastics, legal lights, 
chroniclers, poets, draluatists, forilled the gems, the 
nucleus, of the sets; but we can readily inlagine the 
proportion of local writers and of subjects for the rest, 
wl1en it is sho\vn that 11lerely the Franciscan autl10rs 
of N e\v Spain, \vho until 1800 inflicted their vflrbose 
and 111011otonnus narratiyC's and dissertations on a sul)- 
u1Ïssiyc people, lluinbcrcd oycr four hunJred,l1 and 
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,v hen it is considered that the religious teachers 
guided public taste, and strove 
o obtain a circulation 
tor their o,vn productions. 
This feature is ùf certain significance, since it 
staluped to a great extent the literary taste in all di- 
rections. The friars \vere not what were called well- 
read IHen. lVlany n1Ïssionaries in the out-lying prov- 
illces, who have contributed so much to history, pos- 
sessed a rnerely rudimenta.ry education; others hall 
taken degress at their colleges without dipping into 
other lore than that furnished by the fathers of the 
church. l\ledina points out that his order heeded 
,veIl the exhortation of St Francis to his follo\vers- 
not to profess sciences and books, but to study humil- 
ity. U Such writers as Torquen1ada, 'vhose knowledge 
of Greek and Latin classics created sorne attention 
for hin1, were therefore rare; yet even this c]ass had 
been so ll10ulded in the religious elelnent of their 
studies, and by the ascetic influence around them, as 
to leave the in1press thereof on every page. 
Since every work had to pass through the hands of 
censors, notably the rigid iuquisition, it becanle al- 
Inost necessary to give a pious tinge to the pages in 
order to secure permission to publish, and above all 
to suppress whatever savored of acquaintance with 
works not favored by the church. Every book, even 
the petty pamphlet, is prefaced with a host of certifi- 
cates to vouch for its orthodox and local sentin1ents, 
and the absence of anything that might disturb the 
desired fran1e of the public rnind. 
Add to this the control of schools and colleges by 
ecclesiast.ic teachers, bound by training and duty to 
leaven the youtllful n1Ïnd \vith religious dognlas and 
forms, discouraging physics and cognate subjects, 
and strictly excluding speculative thought of a liberal 
character; even the study of Jlledicine would probably 
have been fro,vncd do\yn but for the exiaent den1and 
ö 
of health. Thus bigotry stifled intellectual life. A 
lanlentable superstition is apparent in the works even 
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of later \vriters, who, like Veytia s had travelled and 
dipped widely into foreign literature. Critical and 
satiric \vritings \vere Lanished, tl
e eloquence of the 
bar and pulpit depressed, and didactic works circurn- 
scribed, a certain outlet being pern1Ïtted only in 
poetry and the draIua, \vhich froll1 the pressure of 
pent-up feeling in this direction becanle tinged with 
undesirable elements and colors. - 


An this was but a reflection of the influence at work 
in Spain, intensified here where the people for various 
reasons Inust be held in stricter pupilage. Born all1Ïd 
the strife of battle, literature had sprung forth endo\ved 
with the strenath of its lllountain h0l11e, and fired 
ð 
with the enthusiaslTI of heroic spirits. Sin1Ïlar influ- 
ences fostered it also on the Anáhuac plateau, \vhere 
the chivalry romances, with Aluaclis in the lead, urged 
the conquering hordes to fresh de8ds and wider roalll- 
ing. Yet this early period was one of transition froIH 
a decline to a revival of letters, whereof even Bernal 
Diaz, with all his crudities, affords an indication. The 
new inlPulse came from Italy, to \vhich the gilded 
youth of Spain had been led under the victorious bau- 
ners of the Great Captain, only to fall captive in the 
rneshes of an intellectual influence that was slowly to 
change the national forIn; a form hitherto colored 
only by Moorish sources, frolll which the ballads in 
particular had borro\ved so much luaterial. Although 
the ne\v school met \vith strong opposition in certain 
quarters, and failed to find root for all its branches, 
the effect was \vide-spread and vivifying, even to the 
conservative faction. This is iustanced by the splen- 
dor of the Vega-Calderon period, and even in sue h prose 
writers as Solis, \vherein, however, affectation and 
fiol'idity reach a degree that is unendurable to the 
Anglo-Saxon ear, though not equal to the still ,vilJer 
revelling of the Concettisti. Au}ong these our Sala- 
zar y Olarte 111ay ,yell figure as a representative, aud 
their spirit has found only too ,,
ide a response in 
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AUlerican literature, \vith its extravagant and unsus- 
tained soarings in fancy and ùiction. 
"That ,vas excusable in poetry became a glaring de- 
fect in prose. The latter indeed received COlllpara- 
tively little study in historic and didactic branches, 
and fell far behind poetry in appropriate developlnent. 
Not so, however, rOlnance, \vhich continued to flourish, 
intilnately connected as it was ,vith the pre,'alent bal- 
lad spirit so rooted on the peninsula. But it took a 
departure froll1 chivalry rOlnance in the picaresco, rogu- 
ish novels, which are distinctively Spanish, yet o\ve 
their rise greatly to Italian fiction. A high standard 
was reached in those ,vherein Cervantes has challenged 
universal adlniration. 
The establishlnent of the Bourbon dynasty prepared 
the way for another change where Italian influence 
was displaced by French. This nlet \vith sin1Ílar op- 
position frolll the national party and affected literature 
in a less radical manner than the former, yet it infused 
every\vhere a more classic and sedate tone, even when 
direct application failed. It seelns, however, as if the 
bridle proved also a check on genius, for the eighteenth 
century produced no poet at all cOlllparable to those 
of the preceding period; but prose was lifted to a 
higher level, and early national literature came into 
favor transformed to some extent after the new models. 

rhe royal academy, founded in 1714, sougth to confirln 
the taste by praiseworthy eftòrts in diftèrent directions, 
notably in the dictionary, its crowning task. Gallic 
influence is above all to be accredited with assisting 
to break do\vn the barriers so long maintained by big- 
otry; and herein the Benedictine Feijoo proved an 
adulirable instrument by his long and persevering on- 
slaught against the prevailing dialects and scholasti- 
cisul, and by his exposition of scientific studies. 
That this sket,ch of peninsula literature applies to 
New Spain is evident from the fact that foreign books 
\vere excluded, while teachers and guides had nearly 
all been trained in Spain. The difference lay in the 
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slo,ver introduction of changes, in their greater cur- 
tailn1ent, and in the nlodifications iU1parted by a var- 
iety of races. The creole ,vas precocious and inlpul- 
sive, but unsustained, non-persevering, and his indo- 
lence of spirit, added to the non-reflective bent of the 
Castilian, in1parted a shallo,vness to his efforts. N ev- 
ertheless, the catalogue of prominent \vriters contains 
a large proportion of local nanles, lllan y of 'v hich cast 
a lustre that has obtained for them a trans-oceanic 
fame. 


AU10ng the Indians also a long array of writers 
stands forth to redeeul the race from the obloquy with 
which caste, distinction, and short-sighted policy have 
assisted to cover theln; and \vhile their Inind is almost 
\vholly iluitative, lacking in breadth and subtlety, 
and strikingly devoid of inlagination and invention, 
yet their aptitude for lnastering lllechanical details 
tends to hide lnany ilnperfections. It \voulcl seem as 
if the bloody rites, monarchial despotisln, and popular 
serfdolll had from renlotest times left an ÍInpression 
on their literary efforts. 
In aboriginal tin1es they were natural1y halupered 
by the imperfect system of writing, which consisted 
chiefly of figuratiye and synlbolic characters, ,vith a 
nlere adnlixture of phonetic elelnents. It ,vas fully 
understood alone by the priesthood who kept the 
records, and by the select educated few, while another 
less advanced class cOlnprehended the more COllllllon 
signs, with their narrow range of exoteric subjects, 
and stood in this respect above the mass of the 
people. 
rhe N ahuas, and perhaps even more so the 

I[tyas, stood conspicuously for,vard as the 1110st ad- 
vanced in culture on the Anlerican continent; and 
nothing so strikingly illustrates this superiority as 
their picture-writing. Rising above the use of repre- 
sentative and sYlnbolic pictures as adequate ouly for 
telnporary purposes, they conceived the idea of pcr- 
luanent records, and consequently developeJ and per- 
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fected their hieroglyphic systenl until they had added 
a phonetic eleillent. The realization of the \vant was 
the true beO'inlling, was ahnost the accoillplished fact; 
all the rest follo,ved as naturally as the plant gcrlni- 
nates froIl1 the seed. \Vith then1 the painted like- 
ness of glistening drops no longer signified, as in more 
prill1itive stages, silnply the pictured substance ail, as 
it would have signified, with equal clearness, water, 
eau, or agua to the Ellglishnlan, Frenchn1an, or Span- 
iard; but it conveyed to the reader's mind the sound 
or syllable at!, or even a, in many ,vords which retain 
in their Ineanin a and derivation no reference w hat- 
<::) 
ever to the fluid depicted by the character. The 
transition to the phouetic elelnent is strikingly illus- 
trated iIi the illustrated rebuses-children's hierogly- 
phics-as 'v hen charity is ,vritten by drawing in suc- 
cession a chair, an eye, and a chest of tea, chair-eye- 
tea. The sounds of the word have their nleaning. 
To the Frenchlllan the saille pictures, chaise-oeil- 
thé \vould have no significance. One stage of de- 
veloplnent only, that froIn representative syllabic 
character to an arbitrary literal alphabet, renlained, to 
\vhich the native Alnerican litterateur 11light aspire. 
But \ve Inust not picture too broad the gulf that sep- 
arates Aztec literature and its aboriginal alnateurs 
from the \vriter and printer of the present day. The 
future scribe, seated on the pedestal of the centuries, 
luay consider the difference slight, and condemn our 
signs as crude. 
Every phase of human knowledge is a developn1ent 
from a germ, a result, grand or other\vise, built by 
gradual accumulation upon sInal] beginnings. The 
wheel of progress, now \vhirling with such lightning 
speed through the nations, accolnpJished but slowly 
and ,vith frequent rests its prilnary revolutions. Aud 
y.et the first triulnphs of our race were the Inost glo- 
rIOUS and the Inost iInportant. Fronl these l)ave 

prung- all subsequent conquests of mind over l1u'ttter. 
The naked, prÍ1nitive luan, \vho, threatened by superior 
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anilnals, first defended his life. and opposed brute 
force by intelligent cunning in the use of a projectile, 
becanle thereby a just claiu1ant to SOUle part of the 
honor due the inventor of the rifled cannon. The 
aboriginal who first bethought him to call into requi- 
istion a floating log for crossing the river, was the true 
originator of the ocean stealner. In painting and 
sculpture, the actual old Inasters were those whose 
latent po\ver revealed itself by caricaturing in lines 
of coal or berry-juice, or rudely lllodelling in river- 
bank ulud the fornls of falniliar objects. In literature, 
as in all art and science, "c' est Ie prernier pas qui 
coute." The first ,vild bohemian who, by a mark on 
a forest tree indicated to hilll who Call) e after the 
route taken, was the founder of written language. 
He 'v ho signed the tree record ,vith his name, 'The 
Panther,' by an outline carving of the beast ,vhose 
appellation and qualities he had assulned, achieved a 
greater triull}ph than did in later tiu1es the inventor 
of lllovable types; and the first faint conception of a 
phonetic in addition to a purely representative use of 
the native pictures ,vas one nlore pregnant "\vith re- 
sults in the interests of progress than ,vas that of the 
printing -press. 
Every \vild tribe from Alaska to Pananlá, before 
its obliteration, had made more or less progress in 
representative picture-\,rriting. Their priInitive pages, 
carved or painted on ,vood or stone, are open to in- 
spection in everyone of the Pacific states. Some of 
the pages doubtless contain also synlbolic writing; 
surely many of the figures represent no natural object 
in the heavens above or the earth beneath. The sav- 
age ,vho, to save labor, gradually omits features, 
lÜnbs, and body froin the picture by "rhich he indi- 
cates 'a n1an,' until nothing is left but a line arbi- 
trarily crooked, certainly makes no s1l1all advance in 
the direction of shorthand. His idea is a grand one; 
not that it enlarges greatly at first the scope of his 
recording abilities, but by reason of the possiLlc re- 
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suIts to \vhich it may lead. Syn1bolic writing, in its 
abandonment of clues for general interpretation, often 
leaves no positive proof of being a class of cipher; not 
a fe\v of the curious characters that so sorely puzzle 
antiquarian investigators nlay be fairly attributed to 
the propensity possessed by savages, in COUlmon with 
children, to seek aU1usement in the tracing of mean- 
ingless lines. 
These picture-pages of An1erican såvagism, proving 
as they do that their authors were on the road to let- 
ters, are, nevertheless, utterly devoid of nleaning to 
us. Enthusiastic attelnpts to explain their significance 
have signally failed, and theories reared on the Digh- 
ton rock inscription ha ye proved inapplicable. The 
ludicrous failure of DOlllenech's Book of Savages has 
danlpened the ardor of many. Representative and sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics, unaided by the phonetic or alpha- 
betic eleillent, may rarely be handed down to a follo\v- 
iug generation. Left alone the native gern1 would 
have developed, but it was not so decreed. All honor 
nevertheless to the dusky scribes I They did ,vhat 
they could before us in trying to decipher the mystery. 
Thanks to the efforts of our ancestors for hundreds 
of centuries past, rather than to any lllerit of our 
o\vn, we are enabled to work systematically for the 
attainment of a desired end, and by means and devices 
,vhich shine in comparison with those of the renlote 
past, as they will pale before those of the less remote 
future. 
The Aztec system of writing, although imperfect, 
\vas adequate enough to their by no means snlall or 
silllple necessities. By its aid they could intelligibly 
cOIDlnit their language to sheets of cloth or skin, but 
chiefly to long strips of the native met!, or agave-paper, 
rolled or if preferable folded fan-like into a forITI con- 
venient for use Thus they recorded the laws of their 
complicated code, the tribute-rolls of their conquered 
dom
ins, ritual tables of feast-days, and sacrificE's 
appoInted to honor the divinities of an over-cro\vded 
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pantheon, genealogic lists of kings and noble families, 
\vith the chronology of their succession, and the 
events of their respective reigns; in fact their history 
-for they, like Europeans of the sanle age, deen1ed 
the deeds only of kings and priests worthy of the 
recorder's notice. 
Over this lnagic hieroglyphic art a veil of mystery 
\yas cast. 1
he priesthood controlled it as they did 
all else in this Anlerican J\Iiddle Age, and only a 
chosen fe,v could aspire to fathom its secrets. The 
n1illion could only stand aloof and ,vonder as they 
listened to the vague rumors afloat respecting the 
,vonderful po,vers of the god-like literati \vith their 
charmed scrolls. 
The last native triumph in letters was won. Fate, 
envious of their indigenous success, refused to the 
Anlericans a fe,v centuries 1110re in order to enlarge 
and perfect what they had so nobly accolnplished. 
Their literature and civilization, their priesthood and 
religion, withered at the touch of foreign interference, 
never to revive. N ot only was the further unfolding 
of N ahua letters effectually checked, but the light 
,vhich the Aztec records n1Îght have shed on the 
All1erican past was in a great measure extinguished 
in the flood of foreign fanaticislll. Before the con1Îng 
of the Europeans the native documentary records, 
comparatively few in nUlnber, were collected in the 
principal religious centres, and locked in the archives 
of the capital cities, there to be seized and destroyed 
by order of catholic bishops. Not alone to the barba- 
rian invasions, civil broils, or Roman catholic zeal is 
Jue the infan1Y of book-burning, an inH:ul1Y as 111uch 
lnore odious than hUll1an slaughter as knowledge is 
better than life. The calif Ornar burns the ,vritings 
of the Greeks lest they should not agree with h'-is 
holy book; the catholic fathers burn the writings of 
the heathen lest they should not agree \vith their 
holy book; and later and stranger infatuation than 
all, protestants burn the books of the catholics be- 
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cause in their opinion they do not fairly represent the 
faith ,vhich both accept. In the reign of Edward IV. 
the reforming visitors of the university of Oxford 
purged the public library of popery; leaving only a 
nlanuscript of Valerius Maxilnus, they burned the 
reillainina ,vritinas in the Inarket-place, or sold thelll 
to lo\vartificers. ;:, A cartload of luanuscripts, including 
even 11lathenlatical figures, rubrics, and astronon1ical 
delnonstrations, ,vas thus taken from the library of 
1\ [erton college. 
The Reverendissimo Señor Don Fray J nan Zumár- 
raga, a nlost venerable and iHustriolis Frane:iscan, was 
a Ulan of great learning, as learning then \vent. A 
native of Durango, a city of northern Spain, his early 
life ,vas devoted to the strict observances of the rules 
of his order, ,vhich led to his appointnlent as guardian 
of the convent of Concepcion, and later of Abrigo, a 
convent near Valladolid, ,vhither Charles V. was wont 
to retire during holy-week; and so greatly pleased 
was the nlonarch with the priest's devotion, that ,vhen 
Cortés captured MontezUllla, ZU111árraga was lnade 
first bishop of l\Iexico. His zeal was surpassed only 
by his bigotry; and for this the natives had reason to 
curse, while blessing him, because he discouraged their 
indiscriminate abuse. 
ZUlnárraga was a good man, a pious nlan, an honest 
nlan. His was an enlightened conscience in so far as 
light had as yet reached this planet. His trouble 
,vas excess of conscience. His piety overwhelmed 
his hurnanity. He would do 11len good if he had to 
torture or slay in order to accolnplish it. 
Because, forsooth, the Christian's devil lurked be- 
tween those barbaric pages; because characters unex- 
plainable by papal Daniels nlust be scrawls of Satan, 
traccd by pitchy fingers to the eternal confounding 
of these poor heathens; because of a learned infatu- 
ation ,veIl nigh inconlprehcnsible to us of the present 
d.ay, there must be sacrificed and lost to progres- 
SIve man treasures inestimable, pictures of primitive 
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thought, incipient civilizations, of a progrcss in SOUle 
re::;pects ,v hich rnight put to blush that of these icono- 
clastic teachers. 
Even were those heaps of horrible scra,vls what 
you regarded them, oh 1 holy fanatics, Letter to 
have kept then1 an10ngst us, better to have kept and 
read these ,vritten instructions of Lucifer, and to 
have learned therefrom, to our further safety, ho,v by 
his arts he deluded these poor barbarians, than by 
fire to have sent his missives back to hill1 unopened. 
But no\v both Aztec manuscripts and fanatic fathers 
Ila ve gone their ,vay. 
Saved froin the fires wh
ch ZUlllárraga's bigotry 
kindled, or copied by ecclesiastical pern1Ïssion before 
serving as food for the purifying flanlcs, or trans- 
scribed froin memory by converts, Dlany specimens of 
picture-writing were sent by the conquerors to Spain 
in the sixteenth century as curiosities of 1\ e,v "\\' orld 
art. These excited lllonlentary attention by their 
lllysterious devices; then they were scattered, and for 
t\yO centuries forgotten. "Then attention was again 
directed to these relics of an extinct civilization, and 
their iInportance began to be appreciated, search ,vas 
lllade throughout Europe, and such scattered rem- 
nants as survived their long neglect "\\
ere gathered 
and deposited in public aud private Jibraries. Eight 
or ten such collections \yere f()rlned, and Inost of tbeir 
contents, \vith pla.tes and explanations, published 
by Lord Kingsborough in a "
ork of nine nla11111loth 
folios, ,yhich cost hilU his reason and l1Ïs fortune. 
His reason ,vas ,vasted in the absurd attelnrt to prove 
the Jewish origin of Anlerican indigenous races. 
If bulk or bun-dog determination call prove a propo- 
sition. surely this half-denlented English lord should 
be believed, and all nlankind foreyer agree ,yith hinl 
that the An1erican aboriginal descended froin the ten 
lost tribes of Israel, which ,vandered over to thesC' 
shores, either by sea or land, alHl here, abandoned by 
their god in their propagatiolls, becaule dusky and 
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degenerate, so that later, Christians coming hither 
l11iO'ht easily kill then1. 
The remnants of Tezcuco
s aboriginal archives ,vere 
bequeathed by her last king to his lil}-eal desce
dant, 
Ixtlilxochitl, ,vho used thelll extensIvely, albeIt not 
al,vays judiciously, in his volun1inous historical writ- 
intrs. }-'rom this scion of a royal race, these n1ay be 
tr
ced nlore or less clearly as in the possession suc- 
cessively of SigÜenza. Boturini. Veytia, Ortega, Leon y 
Gall1a, Pichardo, and Sanchez, and finally to the 
N ationall\Iuseunl of the University of Mexico, their 
present and proper place of deposit. 
In the hands of sorne of these owners a portion of 
the manuscripts \vere scattered; others by personal 
research auglnented their collection, as Boturini, ,vho 
added 500 specimens. These were confiscated by the 
governlnent, but surrendered to the historian Veytia 
for consultation in the preparation of his work on 
aboriginal history. Genlelli Careri and Clavigero 
had had similar access for public benefit. At the 
death of Leon y Galna, a portion of his inherited 
hieroglyphic treasures \vas sold, and fr0l11 this source 
Humboldt obtained some specinlens for the Berlin 
collection. 
During the revolution and subsequent civil war, 
Inany papers ,vere transferred to Europe, and lllostly 
secured by M. Aubin. Still, a rich collection re- 
Blains in the Mexican a.rchives, and ardent students 
of the Aztec hieroglyphic systern are not wanting, 
fr0111 whose researches the future has much to learn 
respecting the Anlerican past. The zeal of a fe,v na- 
tive scholars, and the practical use made of the native 
pictures before the courts during the years follo,ving 
the conquest, fortunately prevented a loss of the key 
to their interpretation. 
Respecting the value of the native records de- 
stroyed there can be only conjecture. That the 
Aztecs felt the need of recording their past, and pos- 
sessed a hicrogIJTphic systeul fully adequate to the 
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purpose, and yet did not use it, is hardly to be sup- 
poseJ. There can be no n1anner of doubt that they 
wrote all tll ey kne,v concerning their history; the 
only question is ho\v much they kne,v. The annals 
,v ere certainly detailed and tolerably accurate for the 
t,vo centuries of Aztec domination; but prior to that 
nation's rise, the point where history fades into tradi- 
tion, in AUlerican as in Old World annals, cannot be 
definitely fixed. Traditionally, the branches of the 
N ahua peoples preceding that known as the Aztec 
,vere no less skilled in the art of picture-records; but 
traòition also tells us that the scrolls with pre-Aztec 
annals ,vere destroyed by one of the Mexican nlon- 
archs, ambitious to blot froln the know ledge of hu- 
man kind all details of greatness preceding and 
exceeding that of his o\vn achieveillents. 


The N ahuas were proficient also in other phases of 
intellectual developnlent, as instanced by the ren1ark- 
aLle kno\vledge of a
tronomy and other branches set 
forth in IllY ]{ative Races. l\Ioreover, there existed at 
Tezcuco an institution under the nan1e of Council of 
l\Iusic, 'v hose exclusive ailn it ,vas to foster arts and 
sciences, and above all oratory, poetry, and silnilar 
literary effi)rts. Its n1enlbers, selected purely on the 
ground of ability, beld daily sessions, anJ fornled a 
tribunal which decided on the merits of productions 
by authors, and conferred prizes that ,vere at tÏ1nes 
munificent. This acadenlY exerted a deciJed influence 
throughout Anáhuac, for the Acolhua capital, although 
secondary to 
Iexico in political power, retained the 
leading position in arts and refinement acquired dur- 
ing the days of Chichinlec grandeur. 
The eillulation evoked and the taste impressed 
under such auspices could not fail to produce their 
effects. Oratory received particular attention, o,ving 
to its intilnate connection with public and social affairs 
and life, for speeches ,vere the rule on every conceiva- 
ble occasion. Prayers to the gods were of a most 
ES
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elaborate character; addresses salutatory or of con- 
dolence, and dinner-speeches received studied care; 
declaluations and harangues flo,ved incessantly at 
feasts or reunions; correspondence ,vas largely carried 
on by orators. If \vith all this fostering care the art 
does not possess any nlarked excellencies, the fault 
must be attributed to the lack of inlaginative power 
so generally assunled for the aborigines. Indeed, the 
style of the orations so abundantly recorded by Saha- 
gun and other writers is bald, \vith rare outbursts of 
eloquence, and with similes as a rule stupid or COln- 
monplace. The range of the latter are limited to 
certain choice objects ever before the' eye, rather than 
to the grand or subtle phenonleua \v hich stir reflection 
and poetic instinct. Thought and language alike 
rather abstain frOln lofty flights, to grovel with the 
speaker in self-abasenlent. Terror and awe find fre- 
quent display, ,vith Inaudlin plaintiveness, to which a 
response of tears is readily accorded. These reflect 
the despotic governn1ent and bloody rights which en- 
slaved both ll1ind and body. Apostrophe and enl- 
phasis dwindle into feeble ,vails and appeals, \vhile re- 
dundancy and periphase \vith loose sentences charac- 
terize the construction, if ,ve ll1ay judge by Spanish 
translations. The garrulous and didactic prevail. 
Of poetic efforts fewer specimens have been pre- 
served to us, but the D)Ost authent.ic are evidently by 
a luan of greater inspiration, froBl Tezcuco itself the 
Athenian centre, with its purer idiolTI and greater 
refinelnent. The poet is King N ezahualcoyotl, 
famed as philosopher and la,v-giver, whose mind had 
freed itself in a degree froBl the shackles of bloody 
and debasing superstition around hilIl, and sought a 
111Îghtier God, a primordial cause. Full of vicissi- 
tudes, his life displayed to hiln rather sad phases and 
his verse assull1ed an elegiac cast. 


The abundance of treasures and joys, 
Are hut nosegays that wither and die. 
As the bird:; thrill their melody, 


And nectar is sipped by the bae, . 
So ye enter to revel, 
In the seasons of flowering spring. 
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In another poem he dwells on the qualities and 
sYlnbols of precious stone.s \vith. less hal
py effect; 
but in speaking of the brevIty of lIfe he agaIn presents 
attractive sinlÏles: 


The rose preserves its beauty of color and. aspe
t so long as the chaste 
lmds collect those particles formed by dawn mto rich pearls, to be evapo. 
rated in liquid spray. 
Rivers brooks and waters rush onward, never returning to their joyous 
sources. 'They r
ther hasten toward the vast domains of Tloluca (Neptune), 
and on approaching the wide border they fashion the gloomy funeral urn. 
The awe-ino;;piring tomb is really a cradle for the sun; the dismal shades 
are brilliant lights for stars. 13 
O\ving to distortions by translators it is difficult to 
form an opinion concerning the real merits of the 
pieces; the above lines can hardly be relied upon. 
Nevertheless, beauty of comparisons nlust be ad- 
mitted, ,vith a preference for native objects, and even 
characterizes the natives to this day. A true poetic 
spirit is evinced far above anything indicated in ora- 
torical and other prose extracts. The longer poem 
cited in the Native Races, while nlarked by several ef- 
fectiye outbursts, is uneven, \vith a reiteration of 
Inetaphor that reveals circumscribed power. The 
siInilarity of strain pervading N ezahualcoyotl's verses, 
and the tendency displayed in oratory, indicate that 
the happiest efforts ,vere produced \vhen sadness 
stirred the ernotions. RhYlne does not appear to have 
been used, but cadence and Inetre received lunch at- 
tention, ,vith a preference for ialnbic verse, according 
to Granados. The introduction of unnleaning sylla- 
bles to accoIDlnodate the 11leasure seen1S to have been 
comrnon, and the frequent use of agglutination, in ac- 
cordance ,vith the character of the language, enCUln- 
bers the verse ,vith ponderous ,vords, son1etirnes a 
. single word to a line. These crudities lnust greatly 
reduce the glowing estin1ates by Clavigero and other 
chalnpions. 
With the advent of the Spaniarfls a Inore perfect 
language caIne to the assistance of native thought. 
The Inultiplicity of aboriginal dialects rendered not 


. 
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undesirable the adoption among all classes of a tongue 
so srnooth and uniform as the Spanish. But lnany 
ne,v obstacles intervened against any marked deyel- 
opnlent. Besides political and social restrictions, an 
intense religious spirit entered into every feature of 
life, placing the children of the soil especially in close 
leadino'-strings, from which they were never released. 
"Thile o the characteristic mental defects remained an 
obstacle, the ÏInitative bent enabled the Indians to 
readily adapt themselves to the wider field opened. 

rheir Spanish poetry, modeled on the productions of 
spiritual guides, does not indicate in its crudeness and 
Dlediocrity the liberation of a mind hitherto shackled 
by language; yet these defects 111ay be due partly to 
the novelty of medium and the lirnitation of range by 
submissiveness and bigotry. Translations into native 
tongues, chiefly of religious discourses, vocabularies 
and gramnlars, form a large part of their contribu.. 
tions; and so do sermons by ordained and lay preach- 
ers; ,vhile the more valuable part relates to ancient 
history and rites, based on docunlentary and tradi- 
tional records, interesting and absorbing to them from 
patriotic motives. 
AlTIOng the more prominent ,vriters may be men.. 
tioned three bearing the princely name of Ixtlilxochitl, 
Fernando Pimentel, his son Antonio, and Fernando 
de Alva, all three intent chiefly on recording the 
glories of their Acolhuacan ancestors. Alva stands 
in the foremost rank of earlier Indian historians, both 
for style and extent of ,vritings, as 111anifested in the 
Historia Chichimcca and Relaciones, the latter a series 
of versions of the saIne aboriginal history. Indeed, 
his diction is so far above the averaO'e of his surround- 
ings for clearness, purity, and cOl1c
cness, as to have 
procured for him the nanle of the Cicero of Anáhuac. 
But the structure of sentences is uneven, and only too 
frequently lax and ambiguous. The general grasp of 
the subject is fair, but less so the conformity of details. 
Juan de Tovar, who also obtained the Ciceronian 
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epithet for his proficiency in Aztec, gave a nlore liberal 
share in his history of the lake region to provinces 
adjoining the classic Tezcuco, as did his father, An- 
tOllio Tovar, while Tezozomoc devoted hill1se1f ll10re 
to the south-west section of the valley. The latter 
evinces greater appreciation for the descriptive, 
although lacking in spirit and power of expression, 
\vith a more prolific and crude phraseology. The 
annals of the valiant Tlascaltecs again found less 
finished recorders in such men as Tadeo J\tIiza, Ca- 
nlargo, and Zapata y Mendoza; Chilllalpain ranks 
higher and is more critical; Pon1ar wrote on ancient 
rites; Agüero ranked high an10ng philologic contribu- 
tors, and the brothers Ortega attained distinction in 
ecclesiastic subjects. U 
The lack of imagination is apparent throughout 
these productions in the utter indifference to dranlatic 
opportunity, and in the feebleness of descriptive 
efforts. It can also be recognized in the very excel- 
lency of the opening paragraphs, ,vhich proceed at 
once to the subject instead of wasting then1selves 
upon florid and often inappropriate prologues, as with 
Spanish writers of the time. The poverty of lan- 
guage herein manifested is also revealed in the want 
of elnbellishulent, so that the diction is rather bare, 
,,,hile obscure pleonasnls, at titHes very 111arked, 
result froln the salne defect. The characteristic 
g]OOlllY disposition crops out frequently, and so do 
the inherited lnauifestatiolls of a \ve in alluding to 
huge or grand objects. Religious iutluellces lULve here 
supplanted aboriginal terrorislll, ilnpressillg upon the 
111ind its o\vn littleness, and assi
ted by the inherited 
n1ystici
nl, account in a nleasure for the poverty of 
language. A veiled satire can Le traced in Inauy of 
the \vritings, in consonance \vith the ob
ervant yet 
shy disposition, and the suspicious subseryiency of the 
natives. 1'hese several traits haye \yidely stall1ped 
thernselves upon the new Inestizo race, in topics, treat- 
luent, and diction; yet the sauguine and vivacious 
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telnperament imparted by the superior Iberian stock 
has naturally Inailltained the ascendancy for the 
Spanish type, so assiduously impressed during a pro- 
bationary period of three centuries, by masters, lan- 
ITuacre and national affinit y . 
b .0' 


Durincr the colonial times it is often difficult to draw 
.0 
the line in the literature of N ew Spain between pro- 
ductions that properly belong to it and those that 
appear to do so. There are \vriters born on the penin- 
sula but educated in colonies; son1e arrive there at a 
later age, yet are manifestly influenced by their ne\v 
environlnents; while others ren1ain in sYlnpathy 
and 111ethods true to old ideas; and still others, of 
creole birth, receive their training in Spain, \vith its 
political and literary impress, or they renlain there to 
gather laurels \v hich belong by rights to J\Iexico. 
Again, in early times especially, a large proportion of 
their writers \vere Spaniards who remained only fora 
tilne in quest of fortune, yet whose productions ,vere 
wholly inspired by New 'V orld associations, ,vhich 
affected to a great extent also the forn1. 'Ve can, for 
instance, hardly fail to associate with the \vritings of 
this country the celebrated Cartas of Cortés which 
depict therein much of the beauty and wealth that 
have since disappeared; which took an impress fron1 
it by n1eans of the political and social sympathies of 
the author, and which left an influence as one of its 
most prolific sources for 11 istory, and as a model for 
style in lucid, pure, and frequently elegant diction. 
As for Bernal Diaz, the gossippy old-soldier chron- 
icler, he was really tnodeled by new world experiences, 
and his camp and field life may be recognized in the 
frank and graphic descriptions and occasional crude 
outbursts of eloquence, ,vhile the similes due to a 
certain alllount of classic reading, and the 1110notonous 
garrulity, were acquired during later retireluent as 
colonist. For over half a century is he identified 
with New Spain. And so with n1any others, especi- 
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ally of friar chroniclers. who not only grow up with 
their districts, but train the generation as teachers 
and \vriters. Such a one was Father l\Iotolinia, 
'v hose ranl bling and naïve writings characterize his 
life and lnilld, and serve as material for subseqent en- 
quirers into aboriginal and early colonial society and 
incidents. 
Several of his robe follo\v the example, from duty 
or froln a desire to record deeds by themselves and 
cOlnpanions-deeds in the missionary field, for the 
cross gradually replaces the sword and becomes the 
don1Înant sYlllbol of conquest and rule. And how 
stirring are the incidents attending these invasions 
through the 111idst of hostile and savage tribes, through 
arid ,vildernesses, in rugged n10untain regions, along 
lllalaria-stricken shores, fighting both 11len and nature I 
At tillles soldier and friar unite, or the one paves 
the wav for the other; but more and 11lore the 
long-robe advances, alone and unarmed to suffer priva- 
tions, rebuffs, insults, and danger of every description, 
often to meet a martyr's fate. When successful, 
ho\v great is the triulnph of virtuous exalnple, of 
eloq uence, of superior mind over inferior intelligence; 
and how glorious is often the result t It is the 
advent of the modern-culture hero, who gathers 
roallling tribes into settlen1ents, transfornls the bare 
ground into bloolning gardens, clothes the naked, cares 
for the sick, and replaces base or bloody rites \vith 
gentle, elevating ,vorship. Turn our eyes wherever 
,ve Inay and these peaceful heroes n1eet theIn, no 
longer as of yore deified, but sheltered beneath for- 
gotten tOl11bstones, and their nan1es and acts conl- 
Inen10rated alone in S0111e vague tradition, and in the 
chronicles by then1selves or their brethren. 
U nfortunatel y the record is not in the form of epic, 
or invested ,vith rOlnantic glalnour, but in the barest 
or most turgid of prose, \veighted ,vith insufferable 
verbiage and au} biguity, and by crude and careless 
construction, while inappropriate digressions tend still 
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further to break the interest. It is a dreamy discon- 
nection in which both writer and reader lose them- 
selves, \vith numerous pitfalls dug by credulity and 
superstition; the whole stamped by the scholastic 
method that prevailed till close upon the present cen- 
tury. Such is the average character of the friar 
chronicles and provincial histories; and no wonder, 
then, that the most splendid achievements are so 
veiled in the obscurity of treatlnent and of poor, pe- 
dantic or inflated language as to remain unnoticed or 
misunderstood by the ordinary reader, and to require 
the careful labor of the student to disclose. The 
style was a natural result partly of ÎInperfect training, 
for the friars \vere not well-read, any more than those 
in Spain; and even the studies of the more educated 
had a very narrow range, chiefly theological lore, 
while fe\v had ventured into classic or scientific pre- 
cincts. They were not taught to sift and \veigh; they 
accepted aln10st any tradition \vith the naïve confi- 
dence demanded of true believers. Their nlinds had 
ever been directed to the holy precepts of their order, 
as paramount to any kno\vledge, according to St 
Francis, and they regarded it a duty to their own re- 
pute and to their order to irnpress this upon the 
reader. While the countrymen of Lope de Vega 
cannot be said to lack dramatic power, these chroni- 
clers seem to avoid the use of it, or the display of ap- 
preciation for the grand, the beautiful. It is n1ere 
tedious narrating of details, wherein the general and 
important features are almost lost, with special atten- 
tion for traits of virtue and piety that can point a 
moral and afford an excuse for digression. 
\Vhatever the defects of these Chrónicas de las Pro- 
vincias, they are in ll1any respects the most ill1portant 
and valuable source of information concerning the 
Hispano-American territory. As tIle largest part 
of the country was occupied by ll1ission esta blish- 
ments, and as the work of exploration and con- 
quest of the native races was so largely carried on 
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under the auspices of the church, these chronicles 
constitute an ahnost cOlnplete record. of the earlier 
periods of history. SOIne of thenl ,vere written in 
the chronicle fOrlll direct, as a record for the particu- 
lar district or circle ,vith ,vhich the author \vas con- 
nected; yet they passed like ordinary n1Îssion reports 
to the head convent of the provincia, there to Lide 
the time ,vhcn the leaders of the order should assign 
to a specially fitted n1Cll1bcr the task of cOlnpilillg from 
them an authorized chronicle. 
In accordance \vith this procedure, l\Iendieta pre- 
pared at the close of the sixteenth century the most 
cOlnplete history so far of Franciscan labors in N e,v 
Spain, interspered with lnatter on politics anù society. 
While not sho\ving great talent, the writer cannot be 
accused of verboseness, and the style has the advantage 
of a silnplicity ,vhich prOlnotes clearness. It ,vould 
a ppear that the defect of diction becan1e so glaring to 
the compiler that he perforce corrected hilllself: 
This is also evident in TorqueIl1ada, who, through 
the failure of Mendieta's ,york to appear in print till 
our time, took advantage of his labor, as well as a host 
of other writings, to issue the JJ[nnarquía Indiana, ,vhich 
attained the j list distinction of standard history for 
N e\v Spain, and falne for the author as the Liyy of this 
region. He embraced every historic kno\vledge \vithin 
his reach, froln the earliest aboriginal tilnes, including 
rites, societ.y, strange ,phen0111ena, the achieven1ents 
of his Franciscan order, and the lives of its 111en1bers. 
He rises above the mere 1110nk chronicler and strives 
to interest his readers by variety of topics, as ,veIl as 
by treatlnent, which receives no inconsiderable aid 
froln a descriptive po,vcr of rare occurrence alnong 
his confrères; other faults rcn1ain, ho,vever. "\Vhile 
concise enough in the narrative generally, he abandons 
hilnself to inappropriate deviations and ,vordy argu- 
Dlent, and revels in learned references. He is en- 
grossed ,vith the outpourin
 of his patristic anti classic 
lore, rather than with critical consideration, and to 
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this end sacrifices also phraseology, ,vhich is marked 
in particular by nUlllerous parentheses. 
..l:\. less volunJÍnous but Blore prolific ,vriter on polit- 
ical civic and relin-ious history is the creole , Father 
, 0 v 
Auo'ustine de Vetancurt, ,vho in his Teatro covers 
very nearly the saIne ground as Torquemada, with 
additional lnatter for the seventeenth century. All 
this he condenses in a luuch smaller space; and it is 
only in the religious subjects Inore directly from his 
own pen that he yields to discoursi ve laxity. 
An earlier creole, Friar Antonio Tello, author of 
Crónica de Jalisco of about 1650, excels in vivid por- 
trayal and a certain tlranlatic skill, although the dic- 
tion hardly displays a proportionate advance; but this 
is the fault of his school, not of his nlind, ,vherein pa- 
triotic zeal for his native provinces combines ,vith nat- 
ural abilities to produce one of the most attractive 
colonial ,vriters. 
Inferior in style is the history of the same province 
,vritten nearly a century later by l\Iata Padilla, a 
to\VnS111an of Tello. His earlier profession as a law- 
yer and 11 is later adhesion to the priesthood are both 
discernible in an occasional forensic forln, and in the 
prcfercnce given to Iniracles and church matter, neither 
of ,vhich lends interest to the pao'es or raises our esti- 
mate of his judglnent. 0 
Equally defective is the Crónica de lJlechocan by 
Beaulllont, born in Europe, partly of French descent, 
and educated as a physician before he becanle a Fran- 
ciscan. While pretending to record Inerely th e pro- 
gress of his religious provincia in l\Iichoacan, he plans 
it on a scale alnbitious enough for a history of the In- 
dies, and fails to carry his task beyond 1565. The 
sanle inequality applies to expression, 11larred also by 
faulty Spanish, and to discrilnillation, ,vhich is over- 
ruled by pertinacity and reli(fious bias. These blem- 
ishes are less excusable for Othe adyanced period in 
whl('h the work ,vas ,vritten, ahout 1777. 
Contelnporary ,vith Vetancurt ,vere the friars Bal- 
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tasar l\Iedina and Dâ,vila Padilla, both natives of 
Iex- 
ico and rallkinO' as Franciscan and Don1Ïnican chron- 
, ð 
iclers respectively. The forluerexhibits 1110re research, 
but also an excess of patristic lore, cOInbincd with an 
exalted inflation, while the latter inclines to digres- 
sions and nloraliziuIT. The worst features of these 
n1011k scribes, coul)led with defecti ve treatlnent 
generally, are displayed in the first Jesuit chronicle 
of the saIlle period, by Francisco de Florcncia, born 
in Florida, but other\vise \v holly connected \vith 
N e\v Spain. And yet this man had achieved falne 
as a preacher and distinction as a lllanager for the 
society. . 
It ls evident that prose, \vith the rare exceptions 
signalized in such nlen as Sigüenza and Tello, does 
not sho\v any inlprovelnelltJuring thefirstt\vocenturies 
and a half of colonial rule, either in treatnlent or style. 
Scholastic nlethods and ideas retained too firnlly the 
control, throughout the nlarked variation introduced 
by the Góngora school, \vith its soaring inflations. 
Solis becalne here one of the great nlodels for orna- 
nH:ntal forIn, by means of his fanlous history of the 
conquest, \yhich also assullled the Thucydideauluanu- 
facture of speeches. If floridity itself did not become 
general, it IllUst be partly ascribed to the slo\yer ac- 
ceptance of the changes effected in Spain, o\ving to 
the cultivation of older models; partly to the unsus- 
tained exaltation of the creoles and the lack of ilDagi- 
nation anlong the natives. The rarer nlestizo \vriters 
evince, indeed, less appreciation for the cultislllO style. 
The nlarked prevalence aIDong theln of aboriginal 
traits is nlanifested also in naïveté and crudeness of 
diction, \v!lile a tendency to flippancy and verbiage is 
derived from the other race. A representative of 
this class l1lay be consulted in Father Duran, \vho re- 
veals in the Historia de [as Indias not only poverty of 
expression, but a slovenly pen. It is relieved, ho\v- 
ever, by earnestness, and a certain a biI ity to portray 
character. The cOlltelllporaneolls J.,Toticias I-listoricas 
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of Suarez Peralta displays lllany similarities to the 
chronicle of Bernal Diaz. 


Towards the end of the last century the revival 
ell1anatin a frolll France in favor of a nlore classic and 
ð 
sedate tone bee-alne conspicuous, notably so in the 
writing of the Jesuits, Alegre, Clavigero, Cavo, and 
J\Iariano Veytia, \vho rank as the foreillost historians 
of their period in N e,v Spain. All \vere creoles 
y 
birth, and anilnatcd by the patriotic spirit \vhich \vas 
rapidly spreading, and fostered both political and 1it- 
eraryalnbition. Clavigero had acquired a sYlllpathy for 
the aborigines, and resolved to uphold their prestige 
aO"ainst the attacks of De Pau,v and Robertson. The 
r
sult ,vas a ,york on their history and customs, to- 
gether with the Spanish conquest, that \vholly eclipsed 
every previous attelnpt in this direction for COlllpre- 
hensi veness and philosophic treatll1ent, for clear and 
even elegant style. It \vas written in the language 
of Italy, \vhe
'e the exiled Jesuit had sought a new 
hOlne, but the dedication is directed to the native 
country. Veytia ,vrote also on the ancient history 
of the 
Iexicans, frotH Boturini's collected records; 
but while thro\ving additional light on the subject, he 
sho\vs far less ability. I have spoken of his other 
\vorks elsewhere. 
His to'VnS111an, Francisco Javier Alegre, had a siln- 
ilar training, except that he devoted hilnself to classics 
instead of aboriginal studies, and attained such dis- 
tinction in theology as to be ordered to 'v rite on eccle- 
siastic institutions, his fau)ous ,vorl{ being published at 
Bologne in 1789, a year after his death. Besides seve- 
ral treatises on Inathematics, he translated the Iliad, 
and produced original poems. His sentences are stud- 
ied and the diction is chaste and unaffected, but the 
same praise cannot be accorded to the arrangement, and 
consequently to handling, which lack connection and 
generalization, while subtle casuistry and doubtful ra- 
tiocination seck ever to shield or gild the Jesuit causo. 
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Andrés Cavo is not devoiJ of the latter fault, but 
he has less occasion for it, since he writes rather the 
political history of the country. 'Vhile 1110re succinct 
and orderly, he is too strictly chronologie for the re- 
quirelnents uf true history, and sinks through this 
lllethod into the annalistic forln to \v hich Alegre is led 
by a SOBle,v hat different road. His sty Ie is less pure 
and rounded, yet not diffuse. The pages present the 
pleasing evidence of research in foot-notes, which, as a 
rule, however, are l11ere titles of authorities used. 
Still, it is a departure fro111 the long-established fashion 
of nlarginal references for quotations, ,vith which the 
text \vas burdened to the interruption of the regular 
narrative. A sillaller size of voluille also becrins to 
ð 
prevail in lieu of huge folios or bulky quartos \vith 
double columns. The influence of new models is 
everywhere apparent. 16 


Biography was a field to which churchmen gave 
111uch attention, as a means to inculcate upon their 
flocks the lessons taught by the observance of virtu- 
ous and ascetic friars and hermits. But the aim nlust 
have been greatly nullified by nlethod. Alnplification 
of petty details concerning the uninteresting lives of 
such persons, \vith 11lonotonous recurrences to their 
de:votional acts in cell and chapel, and to crude rhap- 
sodies, could hardly have given weight to their instruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the earnest tone of the narrator 
Illust have influenced the reader, \yhile the exalted 
lllystieiR111 uf the topic could not fail to counteract 
in a Ineasure the defects of style. Involved phrase- 
ology (night ahnost be declared suitaLle for such de- 
tails, and ra.lnbling discourse accorded \vith the general 
gossippy taste. After Góngora's tinle grandiloquence 
added its faults and allureUlcnts, and is particularly 
illustrated in the obituary eulogies bestowed on 
wealthy individuals and published by devoted falllilies. 
To,vard the end of the colonial period we conlC to 
works of greater 111erit, as instanced in De Jl it is aliquot 
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lJlc:cicanofzon, by Juan Luis l\Ianciro, an exiled Jesuit 
of \r era Cruz. Here is displayed the ycal'uing patriot- 
iSln of the refuuee, cOlnbined ,vith the classic bent of 
the scholar, tl
e lives and characters of pron1Ïnent 
Inen in little kno\vn Anáhuac being faithfully por- 
trayed, ,vhile fello,v-exiles, as Clavigcro and Lalldíyar 
described her antiquities. Although there is no ap- 
parent effort at the inyestigation or anal
Tsis r
gu
red 
in 1l10del'n LiooTaphy, the autl10r enters ,vlth SpIrIt Into 
û . 
his subjeet, aud introùuces lllost happy (,(JlllparlSons, 
frequently expressed in neat and graceful sentences. 
The first efforts in didactic treatises \vere directed 
toward the civilizing of the natives, or rather their 
conversion, for little instruction was Ï1nparted, saye 
in religious lessons and the rudirnentary kno,vledge 
required to n1aster then1. The catechis1l1s and lTIoral 
disquisitions in use ,vere based on authorized versions 
froIl} Spain; but their translation for the Lenefit of 
teachers and pupils gave rise to an array of vocabu- 
laries and graullllars, owing to the multiplicity of lan- 
gua
es and dialects, as set forth in nlY l\Tati
'e Races. 
The natives appear prolific in tl1Ìs field, either as 
assistant or independent authors, yet they ,vere an- 
ticipated by early friars, such as ]'ather Gante, Jime- 
nez, and Thlolina, ,vhose Aztec Vocabulario ren1aills the 
standard to thiB day; and later they ,vere surpassed 
by such n)
B as Becarra Tanco. 17 

['o the friars also are nlainly due the educational and 
philosophic treatises occasionally issued, as ,veIl as 
,yorks on geography, botany, and llledicine. In none 
of these is 
ho\vn any n1arked developlnellt, although a 
fc,y discoveries ,vere Inade ,vith ,vhich to suppleillent 
the lTIOre valuable and standard books Ly speciaJists, 
,vhich either covered the field beforehand or served as 
guides t()\vard it. Alegre and Palafox figure prolni- 
nently as ,yriters on ecelesiastical institutions. 
Ancient history, and rites and speculations con- 
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nected ,vith it, had naturally engaged the attention of 
patriotic natives, allured by ancestral glories and rec- 
ords, ,vhich often proved their only consolatiun all1Ïd 
the oppression practised upon them; but the investi- 
gation of archæologic ren1ains ,vas neglected, and only 
to,vard the close of the last century did it receive 
official patronage, and becolne pronlÍnent under the 
auspices of scholars like Gailla. 

rhe revelations lnade in this connection on aborig- 
inal astronolllY gave fresh encouragement in general 
to scientific studies, in 'v hich there had so far been 
only occasional dabbling. The earliest to achieve 
prolninence in this field ,vas SigÜenza, a Ulan of 1l10st 
versatile attainlllents, figuring also as historian, phil- 
osopher, essayist, and journalist, the first to issue in 
l\fexico, in 1693, a periodical for prolIloting literary 
and scientific kno,vledge. I-lis voluininous ,vritings 
eìnbraced contributions on archæologic subjects and 
geography, and he created ,vide-spread attention by 
his attacks on superstitions connected ,vith COlllets and 
astroloO" y . While so llluch in advance of his tirne in 
o 
these respects, he ,vas by no 111eanS free froin bigotry 
in other directions. He rejected the 1110st flattering 
appointlnents in order to devote hilllself l110re exclu- 
sively to religious and benevolent duties, and to study. 
His fertile pen had recourse also to poetry, of a sacred 
cast, and of no Inean order, as lllay be judged fronl the 
attractive, even elegant style of his prose. 
Hardly less versatile was Becerra Tanco, as math- 
ematician, linguist, and poet, and the scientist and 
critic Algate, ,vho flourished nearly a century later, 
and occupied by means of his Gazeta and other publi- 
cations a position corresponding to that of the reforn1er 
Feijoo in Spain. is 
Eguiara and Reristain rank as the first recognized 
bibliographers of N e,v Spain, the lllain reliance for all 
who may follo,v in this path. Their sources lay in 
lists partial or c01l1plete by chroniclers of religious 
provinces, but they unearthed a lnass of ue,v luaterial 
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and groped also in the pages of European investiga- 
tors, such as Nicolás Antonio, whose typical work, 
Biblioiheca lIispana, assulued under the hands of }VIars 
and others so cODlplete a condition, marred though it 
is by Hluch confusion. 

Iore facts, if less inspiration, did they draw from 
Antonio de Leon y Pinelo, ,vho in his EjJltoJne de la 
Bibliotheca Oriental i Occidental, l.;ráutica i Geog1'qfica, 
l\Iadrid 1629, presented the first Anlerican bibliog- 
raphy. This forlned but a small abridgelnent of the 
vast Inaterial 'v hich his long and close researches had 
anlassed, and their value becoll1ing lllore apparent, Bar- 
cia, in 1737 -8, under superior auspices, issued an en- 
larged edition, in three volulnes, enriched from different 
sources, for Pinelo's manuscripts had nearly all disap- 
peared by this tÎ1ne. The division indicated in the 
title of the first publication is n1aintained also here, 
and a triple index gives ready access to any ,york ; 
but far less care and thoroughness is evident than 
could have been expected. Pinelo is of special inter- 
est to us in being not only a creole, born in Peru, but 
official chronicler of the Indies, and one of the editors 
of the Recopilacion de Indias, in ,vhich latter post he 
was succeeded in 1634 by Solórzano Pereira, a change 
pointing no doubt to his death about this tilne. 
Stilnulated both by the nlaterial and deficiencies of 
these sources, Juan José de Eguiara y Eguren under- 
took his Eib7iotheca 
Iexicana sive eruditoru1ìt Histor1'a 
virorllm/, l\fexico 1755, which is really a historical and 
bibliographic dictionary of New Spain ,vriters. U n- 
fortunately, death in 1763 put an end to his task at 
the letter J, and only the first three letters appeared 
in. t?e above rare volume. Although prolix and non- 
crItIcal, the ,york possesses merits 'v hich lllUSt ever 
cause us to regret its abrupt termination. Eguiara 
was born at l\Iexico in 1706, of a distinguished f3Jn1ily, 

tudied at the university there and long held one of 
Its theologic chairs, receivino- a nUlllber of iU1portant 
. . . ð 
COllil111SS10ns and III 1751 the offer of the Yucatan see, 
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\vhich he declined. He is one of the DIOst prolific of 
l\Iexican \vriters on biography, jurisprudence, and 
chiefly religious suLjects, but only a sUlan part of his 
,yorks exist in print, of ,vhich illY liLrary contains Inore 
than a dozen, ,vhile bibliographers notice only a fe,v. 
His bibliographic lllanuscripts ,vere not left to ob- 
livion, ho\vcver, for J osé ::\Iariano Beristain l\Iartin de 
Souza, of PueLla, dean of l\Iexico and rector of San 
Pedro college, celebrated both for varied attainIl1ents 
and eloquence, took up his labors and Dlade use of 
them for the Bibl1"otcca His]Jano-A'Jìlericana Septen- 
t'rional, l\Iexico, 1816-21, containing nearly 4,000 lit- 
erary notices, \vhich forlH the nlost conlplete series 
prepared on New Spain, yet are so faulty, \vith n1uti- 
lated titles and careless statelnents, as to induce Icaz- 
balceta to report against the revision anù reprint of a 
,york esteenled chiefly for its rarity. l\Iany of the 
defects, including the 01l1ission of anonyulous \yorks, 
are due to his nephew, who edited the last t,vo 
vol un1es, for Beristain died in 1817 at the age of 61. 
He had proved a valiant chall1pion for the expiring 
lllonarchy in the new world, and Inost of his published 
orations, poeIns, and other writings served to uphold 
that feature, even to servility.I9 


It has been said that Spanish genius isúpposed to for- 
ensic eloquence; and Iberian institutions certainly \vere 
so to oratory in general, for ,vith the suppression of the 
CO?n1ln r idades no opportunity for parlianlentary discus- 
sion arose till the present century. Pulpit rhetoric 
also met with restrictions in the very nature of the 
religion, which ,vas one of fornI, \vith appeal to the 
senses rather than to the soul. Preachers accordingly 
inclined to descriptive and exhortative appeals to the 
enlotions, instead of seeking to reach the higher facul- 
ties of the n1Ïnd. While illustrations fronl the scrip- 
tures forlned a primary elcn1ent, it ,vas deelned neces- 
sary to introduce Latin quotations and patristic lore, 
and this with such profusion as often -to lose sight of 
E5SA YS AXD MISCELLANY 33 
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the main object, the teaching of moral lessons. 
Others abated son1ewhat from theologic learning only 
to weave the text in florid redundancy. A third class 
reveled in metaphors and mysticisms to such an ex- 
tent as to lead astray both preacher and audience in 
the maze of words and ideas. Certain others indulged 
in polen1ical harangues or yielded to an innate bent for 
anecdotes, not al,vays appropriate, yet serving the pur- 
pose of vehicle for the exhortation. 
Among the bright lights in these fields may be in- 
stanced the Jesuit Avendaño, to,vard the end of the 
sixteenth century, whose eloquence procured for hiIn 
the appellation of the J\Iexican Vieira; l\iancilla, who 
acquired celebrity for his ancedotal discourses; Leon, 
noted for mysticism and metaphor; Robles, Jesus 
María, and others famed for floridity and lore. In 
n1arked distinction to these appear the chaste and 
pointed addresses of men like Archbishop J\Iuñoz de 
Raro y Peralta, for a tÎ1ne viceroy, with his true moral 
teachings, dra,vn from life as well as books, address- 
ing no\v a tender invocation, no,v an effective argu- 
Inent, then a lofty apostrophe, anon a stirring appca1. 2 ' 
Another Inan of relnarkable prominence as orator 
,vas Conde y Oquendo, who figured both in the forum 
and the temple of l\Iexico, although born and edu- 
cated at Habana, and who received the prize of the 
royal acaden1Y for one of his efforts. 21 Of n10re pro- 
found talent was Francisco Javier Gamboa, the bright 
starofl\Iexicanjurisprudeuce, frolIl the en1inence which 
he attained as regente of the audiencia, and for the 
in1pulse he gave to the study of the profession. He 
,vas born at Guadalajara in 1717, and early evinced a 
talent which caused his parents to dedicate hinl to a 
literary career. After his father's early death Oidor 
Cerda of tltat city fulfilled his desire bÿ sending hilTI 
to thp university at l\1:exico to study ]a,v. The pros- 
pects in tbis path \vere splendid enouO'h for his an)bition, 
. I ð 
slnce a a\vycr of standing could n1ake as nluch as 
$50,000 a year, de
pite the restrictions placed Ly 
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statutes on his gains. The sudden death of the licen.. 
tiate under whom he ,vas practising, presented an 
opportunity for public display ,,
hich at once launched 
hin1 into faIlle. The board of trade entrusted hinl 
in 1755 with i1nportant comn1Ïssions in Spain, and so 
well did he use the nleans cast in his way that he 
figured ten years after,vard as a lllember of the audi- 
encia. Suspected of partiality for the Jesuits, he was 
in 17G9 sun11110ned to :1Iadrid, but behaved with such 
discretion as to be sent back five years later ,vith the 
rank of oidor. He finally attained the high position 
of regente of the audiencia, after having for a time 
occupied a similar office at Santo DOlningo; he died 
in June 1794. Besides a vast nU1nber of briefs he 
left treatises on sciences, statistics, and other subjects. 
Of three volunles printed, one, the CO'ìì
entarios á las 
Ordenanzas de l1Iinas, was highly cOlnmended. 22 
With the exalnple of Ganlboa before theIn, and the 
avenues opened by revolution, the nlodern J\Iexican 
has developed a n1arked aptitude for at least en10- 
tional oratory, to which inlPulsiveness, volubility, and 
self-confidence lend their aid. 


The impulsiveness of the Spanish character, cou- 
pled with a light gaiety which appeared at variance 
,vith the stately punctiliousness then prevalent, but 
which really fornled a natural offset to it, in accord 
with universal duality, found an appropriate vent in 
metrical motion as well as metrical language. The 
t,vo forms agree well together, for the poetry is 
chiefly lyric and dralnatic, and it must be adn1itted 
that little evidence is to be found in verse of the lofty 
and sustained efforts denlanded in the true epic; in- 
deed the national character has become less favorable 
for this higher cOlnbination. As for the heroic 
themes of old Spain, they found no eifective response 
in the indolent creole: none of the strong imagination 
needed to mould the fancies of a prevailing oriental- 
ism into clearer forms, or to elude the restraints of 
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tradition and rule. The latter applies nlore to the 
Pèninsular stamp, however, for Spanish poetry is 
strongly national, despite the successive influence of 
Italian and French schools, wllich affected it only in 
certain features. 
The distinctiveness is due no less to the national 
character than to the ll)arked suitability of the lan- 
guage for versification, notably in forming rhynle, not 
only consonantal, but alliterative and assonantal. 
The last is so COlnnlon and brought to such perfection 
as to be considered a Spanish feature. With its aid 
double or even triple rhynle is readily produced, and 
poenlS .of considerable length may be found of one 
continuous rhYlne, as in Arabic literature. The 
Spaniard in this respect prefers the predominant 
intonation to nlonotonous endings. N otwithstand- 
ing the facility for this form of rhythm, great abuse 
has crept in, degenerating into mere recurrence of 
unaccented consonants, and sin1Îlar license. The fa- 
vorite metre is trisyllabic and redondillas, or octo- 
syllabic quatrains; stanzas of four lines are the most 
common form of verse. 
'Vhile the ballad has ever retained its hold on 
popular taste, sonnets ,vere even more frequent than 
in Spain, as n1Ïght of course be expected froiH the 
}1revalent forlnalityand imitation, and the direct in- 
fluence of the Italian school. The true elegy, with 
its subued gentleness, accords less with Spanish dis- 
position, and this applies also to satires of a personal 
character, but epigranlnlatic verse is common, though 
it inclines to erotic sentiment. The pastoral, which at- 
tains so true a ring amid the happy envirollinents of tho 
Iberian uplands, fails to obtain a full response, and 
descriptive poetry still suffers from apathetic neglect, 
although not to such extent as nlanifested by the early 
Spanish verse-lnakers, who passed by with conlpara- 
tive indifference scenery so stirring as that presented 
in a transit froIn the miaslnatic 1o\vland of the gulf 
coast, through the varied features of the tierra tem- 
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plada wrapped in eternal spring, on to the lofty pla- 
teau sean1cd ,vith snow-peaked ranges and slnoulder- 
ing volcanoes. The l\lexican poet turns to nature 
incidentally rather than froIH appreciatiye adlniration, 
aud like the child spoiled by over-indulgence, he 
yields it reluctant tribute, placing it in sub:-:;erviellce 
to other incentives. 
N ot,vithstanding the obstacles against the highest 
realnls of fancy, the facilities presented by the lan- 
(yu[to-e and the lllusical tastes of a vivacious P eo I )le 
(":) \::) 
led to ,vide-spread attelTIpts in this direction, under 
the fostering anlenities of serenading, of social reunions, 
and of frequent religious and official cerenlo11ies. The 
church had ilnplanted a predilection for festivals ,yith 
her nUlnerous .celebrations, and the creoles, ever glad 
of an excuse, yielded readily to the allurelnent. Too 
proud to engage in occupations in ,vhich inferior races 
and classes c0111peted, and allo\ved only a limited 
share of political and ecclesiastical offices by a suspi- 
cious governnlent, 'v hich favored its more iInnlediate 
protegés, the upper colonial elements were forced into 
the condition of idlers, led by training to the cultiva- 
tion chiefly of letters, and espccially of poetry, as best 
in consonance ,vith their indisposition for earnest 
application. 
Besides tllese incentÌves for their Hluse, opportuni- 
ties presented the1l1sel\
es ill the custonl of participating 
in the published efforts of friends by prefatory 0 bser- 
vations on the ,york or its writer, natural1v of a eulo- 
gistic nature, and chiefly in luetric forIn. ., The origin 
of the practice lay in the obligation ilnposed by Span- 
ish la\vs for presenting testilIlony froln persons of re- 
l'uteJ lE'arning and of experience in the subject treated, 
and frolll ecclesiastical and political authorities, vouch- 
ing above all for the lllural and loyal tone of the book. 
In order to pnHnote its successful passage through 
the censorial office, as ,yell as to court public interest, 
authors sought as Inany influential and friendly COIll- 
111endations as possible. Not infrequently these eu- 
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COllliulUS surpassed in volullle and beauty the theme 
itself. 
In all this there \vas little spontaneous outpouring 
of soul, but rather a toying with verse for pastirne and 
panJering to vanity, to a display of skill in construc- 
tion, and acquaintance with classics. The simple style 
of the sixteenth century had slnall attraction for such 
triflers, but as they grew in nunlber, relief came to 
thenl during the follt)\ving century, after a course in 
the lyric channels of Herrera, the dralnatic of Calde- 
ron, and in the cultislno of GÓllgora. Its false glitter 
and floridity, its tropes and play on ,vords, seenled a 
revival of the inflation ,vhich, under Lucan, lllarked 
the decline of ROIIlan poetry. It supplied the lack of 
inspiration and ideas with word painting and pedantry, 
but instead of approaching the COlD bination of sense 
and gilding of a Pope, it degenerated rapidly into a 
nleaningless j ingle. Anything ,vas accepted, so long 
as it rose abo\-e despised siulplicity. 
l\Ieallingless ternlS and phrases are, for that matter, 
COUllllOll anlong Spanish-Anlericans, in harlnony alike 
with creole traits and inherited aboriginal forlns. The 
lack of Î1nagination alnong Indians, and of depth and 
earnestness alnollg the other races, c<Hnbined here to 
procure for the c07lceptisto eleluent of the Góngora 
circle a ,vide and lasting response; yet this extrava- 
gant flight in both fancy and diction is by no means 
so inappropriate to Spanish language and spirit as it 
,vould be to us. The predolninance of religious topics 
is due not alone to long, bigoted training, Lut to a dis- 
position anlong the nlasses to be readily impressed by 
an exalted InysticislIl lost in inll11ature and half-defined 
expressions. Another characteristic of the poetry is 
an interlningling of fanciful, though only too often 
forced, conceit, nlanifested in epigraullnatic points and 
half-nlischievous jests, corresponding to the gracioso 
spirit of the dralna, and particularly conspicuous in 
the rustic 
'Üla?icico songs, ,vith their refrains, which 
fornl a usual acconlpanimcnt to the dance lllusic. 
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The achievelnents of the conquerors could not fail 
to stir desC'endants \vho at their feet had listened to 
narratives of dangers encountered and scenes beheld. 
Indeed, the generation after the subjugation found 
the creole, Antonio de Saavedra y GUZl1lan, initiating 
the topic \vith El Peregrino Indiano
 which COlnmelno- 
ra tes in ()ttava rima the doings of Cortés and his COln- 
panions; but he lacks dranlatic instinct and spirit, and 
descends to a rhyn1Íng chronicler of S01l1ewhat vulgar 
stalup.:l3 A sill1ilar attelnpt \vas 111ade more than a 
century later by Francisco Ruiz de Leon, \vho gives 
his epic the very appropriate title of lIernandia. It 
is real1y a synopsis frOlll Solis, beginning with the 
discovery voyages to N e\v Spain, and closing with the 
fall of l\1exico, the whole cODlprised in t\velve cantos 
of about one hundred and twenty octaves each, issued 
at l\Iadrid in 17 55. No appreciation is shown for 
scenery, and little tact in depicting incidents, or por- 
traying character. The strain is n10re alnbitious than 
the preceding, ho\fever, \vith frequent use of classic 
ternlS andluetaphors, although as a rule forced. For 
instance: 


Eolo desata de su Gruta opaca 
EI voluble Esquaclron, que en silvos roncos, 
Rompe los l\iontes, con que mas 10 atraca, 
Y Escollos parte, quando huela Troncos; 
Retirase el Alcyon de la resaca, 
Busca el Echéll:::;is los Peñascos hroncos, 
Y los mudos Delfines testifican 
EI tiempo, que, avisados, pronostican. 


The author was a native of Tehuacan, and lived in 
reti rement. 24 
l\Iidway bet\veen these two, between the simplicity 
of Saavedra and the floridity of Leon, may be placed 
a fragn1ent of the unfinished ]'luevo J,[undo by Fran- 
cisco de Terrazas, a son of Cortés' luayordolno, which, 
together with SOIlle lyrics fron1 the same pen, indicate 
a study of Herrera's classic style.:l
 
A nUluber of verse-makers figured during the inter- 
vals marked by the above representative historic poen1S, 
and strove in vain to obtain a place Ly their side, in 
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notoriety at least, for sin1ilar productions. Among 
these may be mentioned the Historia de lJJéxico en verso 
('astellano, 1623, by Arias \Tillalobos, which seeks anl- 
bitiously to cover all preceding events, from traditional 
tilnes. In Saavedra's silnple flow runs the ConqlLÏsta 
de "Yalisco, by the DOlninican Parra. Early Zapotec 
history received c01l1mellloration in crude quatrains at 
the hand of a Zapotec cacique named Antonio Lopez. 26 
Into sill1Ïlar neglect, though published at Alcata, 
16] 0, fell the Historia de la Nueva-lJléxico by Gaspar 
VillaO'rá, one of the participants in the conquest of 
that 
egion. The book is very rare, and has lain for- 
gotten by students from the apparent absence of his- 
toric n1aterial in such n1etric forIn, while the public in 
general felt no desire to accord favor to silnple verse 
so utterly cast into the shade by the then rising school 
of grandiloquence. In accordance with my system of 
sifting every class of wisdoln, I examined the work, and 
,vas gladly surprised to find it exceedingly comprehen- 
sive, and covering many a gap in New Mexican history 
for which no records are extant. The h0111eliness of 
the thirty-four cantos, in blank-verse, ,vith little at- 
tempt at confusing ornalnentation, and with the occa- 
sional interpolation of official doculnents in prose, as- 
sists to restore it to the proper status of a chronicle, 
which, since the discovery of its merits, has been gain- 
ing wider appreciation. 
Among descriptive poems Inust be Inentioned Gran- 
deza de .L
Iexico, by Bishop Balbuena, whose faIlle as a 
poet shines brightly in his epic, El Bernardo, and his 
pastoral romance, Siglo del Oro, both among the finest 
of their class in the Spanish language. While born 
on the peninsula, and living chiefly in the West In- 
dies, he was educated at Mexico, and there carried 
off a prize for poetry in 1585. The Gra?ldeza has the 
additional interest for lny purpose of not only con- 
cerning this country, ,vhose capital it describes, its site, 
buildings and institutions, but in ,vieldinO' a certain 
influence on colonial writers. It is in elldacasyllabic 
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tiercets, divided into eight chapters, and is full of at- 
tractive lines with n1any striking lllctaphors. 21 


Besides the conquest there vvere t\VO subjects \vhich 
allured the 1110st anlbitious poets, the sacred passion 
and the Guadalupe 111Ïracle. The latter concerns the 
apparition in 1531, to a hunîble Indian, of the virgin, 
who leaves to hinl her full length portrait n1Ïracu- 
lonsly inlpressed on his rude n1antle. This is de- 
posited at Guadalupe and becoilles the object of 
veneration throughout the country. V olun1Ínous 
treatises have been ,vritten in defence of the lniracle, 
and verses innulnerable in honor thereof, several of 
the latter aiming at epic cOlnpleteness. SigÜenza, the 
philosopher, 111ado anatten1pt in his Pr1'1nal'era Indiana, 
\yhich contains several poetic flashes, but insufficient 
to redeelll it fro1l1 the n1ass of puerilities, 111etonyn1Y, 
and hyperbole. He also \vrote a poeUl in honor of 
Saint Francis Xavier, and Poesías Sagradas. Affecta- 
tion are their chief defect, but this \vas the prevalent 
evil of his tiu1e, as recognized by the a,vard of a first 
prize fron1 the university for a lllost unintelligible 
song of his. La Octal'a .Jlaravilla, 11exico 1729, Ly 

-'rancisco de Castro of l\fadrid, is still further marred 
Ly rhapsodic 1l1ysticis111 and strained classic sin1Ïlcs. 
In like otta'va ri1na measure is El Triullfo del Silencio 
of J-oseph Agustin de Castro, of Valladolid, relating 
to the martyrdom of San J uall N epOllluceno, \vherein 
phantastic figures replace the classic elenlent. A 
later attelupt to portray the feelings and llleditations 
of a convert sho\vs less artificiality, and accords \yell 
with the chastening of spirit he is supposed to have 
undergone. 28 
This class of poetry, including n10ral exhortations, 
is exceedingly bulky, as IHay be understooù fron1 the 
influences of the church and the predilection of its 
Inen1bers, "'Tho outnulnbered all others in the literary 
field. The nature of the pieces and the eirC'uIHscribed 
language anù tone of the authors, fro1l1 duty, bent, or 
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reverence, operated against any. marked . excellence. 
A not unCOIlllllon perforll1ance wIth the frIars ,vas to 
reduce the rules of their orders into prolific verse, as 
did Pardo for the Franciscans. 
Aillong those \vho have sung the passion I \yill in- 
stance three representatives in their respective nlethod 
of treatlnent. E'irst the Jesuit, Carnero, \v ho gives 
a l11ere rhYlued descri ption, spiritless and ,vith often 
absurd coloring. Second the presbyter, Friar, de- 
votes one thousand octaves to the subject in Descenso 
y Humillacion de Dios, l\Iexico 1769, beginning \vith 
the causes in the fall of Adanl and ending ,vith the 
resurrection. The writer seenlS iIllpressed by the 
incidents before hinl and iIll parts this feeling in the 
sinlple earnestness of his strain, but without rising to 
the grandeur of the theme. 29 The third, Luis An- 
tonio de Oviedo Herrera y Rueda, shows hinlself in 
his Poema Sacro de la Pasion far superior. He opens 
with dranlatic tact at the arrest of Christ in the 
garden of Gethsemane, aud closes ,vith the catas- 
trophic phenomena attending his death, illunlinating 
the subjects with frequent pleasing iUlagery nlarred 
by little extravagance. In accordance \vith the ternl 
romance applied to his J>oenla he uses the rrcdondilla 
measure, with asonantes, while the others write in 
ottava rima. The seven parts of the poelll are called 
estaciones. The author is a descendant of the Oviedo 
\vho achieved for himself the title of Conde de la 
Granja, and settled in Peru. Referring to the 
approach of the posse intent on arresting Christ, he 
says: 
Entre el horror de la noche Dá mas cuerpo á sus horrores. 
Emlmelta, abultando somhras, Solo el silencio se oye. 
And alluding to the death scene: 


Aqui rasgando el cielo 
Y las sombras á girones, 


Ahrió los ojos el dia 
Por ver al Sol que se pone. 


Above any of these as a writer of sacred verse 
ranks Fernan Gonzalez Esclava, whose Coloqui()8 eHJYl'rz'- 
tnale,
, (}anciones Divinas, and J>oesías were published at 
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Iexico in 1610, after his death. They exhibit a rare 
COllI bination of pure diction, good versification, and 
natural grace, yet have froIl1 this very reason been 
pushed aside by the more bombastic appeals of less 
able pens. The Teressiada, sive Teressia á Jesu, by friar 
J uan Valencia, a l\'1exican of a few decades later, 
serves Inainly to exhibit his skin in Latin hexanleters. 
The conteulporary Jesuit, 1\1. Castroverde, excelled in 
such verse. Bishop Deza y Ulloa of Hucxotcingo 
received a preluiulll froln the university for his 
Spanish octaves; F. Cochero Carreño's Desa[Jra
)io de 
Cristo achieved a certain celebrity. The nun Teresa 
ùe Cristo belongs to this period. 


Among the mass of shorter poems, odes, sonnets, 
elegies, satires, and epigrams, ,ve find by far the hap- 
piest speciIllens, as may be supposed, froin the impul- 
si ve but unsustained spirit of the people, and froin the 
mingling of gay effusiveness and lofty gallantry in- 
herited froin Spain, with the sad yet sly traits of the 
aborigines. Church festivals, public inaugurations, 
celebrations connected with the royal fan1Ïly or prOll1- 
Ínent citizens, and reunions, gave occasion for display 
in this field which frequently assuilled the forlD of 
contests. The nUInber of participants and interested 
auditors afforded ready opportunity for reproducing 
the different pieces in print, prefaced as usual ,vith a 
nUlnber of silnilar verses by crities, or by the admi- 
rers of the contestants. They are generally ,veighted 
\vith classic lore, strained metaphor and grandiloquent 
nothings, the main effort being evidently to exhibit 
learning and express eulogy. They elnbrace all illl- 
aginable forlns of verses, ,vith acrostics of the most 
intricate pattern. In such representative volumes as 
Castillo, Letr((.'
, on the occasion of taking the oath to 
Luis Fernando I. Cárlrm IlL, Real Proc.; Rodriguez, 
Il1l{JuRfn Ilnm.; RnrÙl, Desc1o,ipt., at a church festival, we 
find the participants range frOIll ponlpons prelates to 
humble friars, froln staid professors to youthful pupil
. 
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Special rnention lllust be accorded to l\Iatias Boca- 
neO"l'a, whose Cancion á la v'ista de un desengafio be- 
ca
le very popular and ,vas ,viJely adopted as a model 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, al- 
though by no lncans finished in forin. 
A contenlpofary elegy by Zapata on the death of 
the brothers Avila is noticeable for Inany effective 
lines. The sword which brings thern death he de- 
picts as : 


Una ví\?ora de lumbre 
Con VCllellO de Celltellas 
La region del aire vibre, 


Porque á 8US impetus muera. 
Suplió el llanto de 108 ojos 
El defecto de la lengua. 


Juan de Gaona, a Franciscan friar, who wrote sev- 
eral \vorks in Aztec, Latin, and Spanish, attracted at- 
tention by his Poesir(s Castellanas en alabaHza de la 
J "O"írgen. Francisco Placido, an Aztec noble, "\vrote 
SOlne Cúntiros which Chirnalpain preserved. E. Sa- 
lazar de Alarcon, a native of Madrid, who resided 
Illany years in Guatelllala and Mexico as oidor, and 
,vas Illade a councillor of the Inùies in 1601, left a 
higllly praised Sil
)a de })oesía; some of his letters are 
said to be nlasterpieces. The freer developulent of 
lyrics during the following century will render a later 
consideration n10re satisfactory. 
l\Iention 111USt be l1lade of one whose varied power 
and productions have procured for her a recognition 
far above any other truly national poet of colonial 
tilnes. This is J ualla Iuéz de la Cruz, to who1l1 even 
contemporaries of the peninsula gave the extravagant 
appellation of tenth 111llse. Pacheco ccnnpares her to 
Calnoens, and Feijoo lauds her critical and philo- 
sophic 111Índ. She ,vas truly a prodigy. As a chilù 
her thoughts seelned to find appropriate utterance in 
verse alone, and she becalue the wonder of the yiccre- 
gal court. Her sylph-like beauty alRo drew aJrni- 
rers and fortune sn1Ïlcd brightly. Suddenly a change 
can1e over her. Ilnbued ,vith sensitiveness and ex- 
alted imagination, she felt keenly the slight thro,vn 
upon her creole caste; she felt the want of sYlnpathy, 
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the failure to be understood. Clinging more than 
ever to her beloved books, she sought at the early 
aae of seventeen the seclusion of the convent, aban- 
d
ning the future opened to her in society as lady of 
honor, to devote herself to letters. A deep religious 
feelinO" can hardly have been the chief prolllpter, as 
S0111e declare; there was something more, for pretended 
happiness and quiet suffering are frequently revealed 
in her lines. Undeniable is the bigoted interference 
of religious advisers, ,vho finally persuaded her to 
abandon even books and ,vriting for ascetic penance. 
Freed froll1 worldly distractions at least, she yielded 
to the bent of her nlind, and poured forth a prolific 
flow, chiefly of lyrics, ,vhich roused deserved adnÜra- 
tion fron1 their delicate tone, their varied inlagery, and 
their Slllooth versification. The religious sentilnent 
predon1Ïnates, relieved by many a lofty allegory, but 
coupled also \vith a mystic speculation that sInacks of 
forced patristic inculcation, and is often of questionable 
taste; yet the light elllotions are also touched, and 
,yith charming naïvete in the love sonnets. The ele- 
giac tone is frequent, indicative, perhaps, of a wounded 
heart, and certainly of her treatulent ,vithin the 
cloister and by the ,vorld. 


Si al arroyo parlero 
Yes galan de las flores en el prado, 
Que amante y Iisongero 


A cuantas mira intima su cuidado, 
Ell su corriente mi dolor te avisa, 
Que á costa de mi llanto, tiene risa. 


This is, indeed, a snlile anlid tears. 


Al dulce iman de su voz 
Quisieran por asistirla, 
Firmamento ser el 
Iovil, 
E1 
01 ser Estrella fixa. 


Tan bella, sobre canora, 
Que e1 amor dudoSIJ admira 

i se dehen sus harpones 
A sus ecos ó à su vista. 


No dupliques Jas armas, 
Bella homieida, 
Que està ociosa 1a muerte 
Donde no ay viùa. 
She can also sing in a n1erry strain. Her eclogues 
are pervaded by a bantering vein, and her o
'illejos and 
other joco
e pieces vie ,vith the sonnets and romances 
for the foreillost place. There is a nU111ber of satiri- 
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cal compositions, and several décin
as of true epigram- 
lllatic forrn. She displays, JIlOreOVer, a profoundly 
critical n1Índ. Before entering the convent she aston- 
ished a cOffilnittee of learned lIlen with the variety 
and depth of her attainluents. 
Juana also \vrote several dramatic pieces, notably 
t\VO autos, or religious allegories, and two comedies, 
A rnor es ma8 Labyrinto and Los En1penos de una Casa, 
preceded and interspersed with the custornary loas, 
letras, saynete,
, and saraos, or dialogues, farces, and 
sùngs. The last-named piece, the only one that IJas 
received lnuch attention, eJIlbraces Mexican life, and 
has some tender love scenes, \vith occasional stirring 
verses; yet it is cold and \veariSonle on the whole, 
and stalnped by the defects of the tiu1es. 
Imitations of such Inen as Seneca and Calderon are 
only too apparent, but she allowed herself, above all, 
to be influenced by the cultislIlO spirit, \vith its inex- 
cusable rnannerisln and trivialities, and the religious 
surrounding proved another restraint on her naturally 
graceful flow, while strength and originality flag in 
the lllore prolonged efforts. I t was her misfortune to 
live in the period of dramatic decadence in Spain, and 
during the unfolding of corrupt Góngoris1l1, and to be 
perlneated by the levelling influences of both. Hence 
it is that her works gradually passed into oblivion, 
notwithstanding their evident mark of genius, their 
rich form, and grand syrnbolism. Mexicans did not 
apprecia.te the Nun of Mexico so 111uch as the penin- 
sular readers, with all their penchant for national per- 
sonages. They were too deeply engrossed with 
transatlantic models to give due consideration to local 
talent. 30 


The drama begins in Mexico \vith the representation 
of a1Ætos, religious or allegoric pieces, \vhich owe their 
derivation from the mystery or passion plays intro- 
duced fron1 Italy into Spain, there to acquire a dis- 
tinctive elaboration and stalnp, under the different 
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methods of Vicente, Lope, and Calderon. They were 
early Lrought forward as an attractive n1ediuln for 
promoting conversion aUlong the aborigines, and pro- 
duced partly in the churches, but chiefly in the open 
air. Fria.rs adapted or cOlnposed the pieces, some- 
tin1es translating them into the vernacular, while the 
neophytes \vere'- trained in the rôles. The subjects 
\vere chiefly biblical, the adoration of the nlagi being 
a favorite, the Indians applying to thenlselves the 
divine SUllUlJOnS herein indicated to pagans. Allegoric 
and cOlnplicatpd cOlllposition found nlore favor in the 
cities, fur edification of the \v hite classes. Here also 
the productions \vere ITIOre apt to be enlivened with 
conlical passages. In course of tin1e, indeed, they 
\vere so burdened \vith this and other abuse as to 
hasten the suppression and decline of the autos, as in 
Europe. Nevertheless, they still survive in remote 
country districts. 
The conteulporary loas, eulogistic declalnations by 
one or more dranlatic persons, largely used as pro- 
logues, survived sOluewhat longer as independent 
pieces for production at different public festivals, as 
the arrival of viceroys and prelates, installations, and 
the like. 
The first prominent local \vriter of autos and loas 
was Fernan Gonzalez Esclava, the Andalusian pres- 
byter, whose religious poenlS rank so high in l\Iexico. 
His ColoqltÏns eSJ]irituales, issued there in 1610, and 
lately rediscovered and reprinted by Icazbalceta, con- 
sist chiefly of allegories \vith nIoral and theological 
figures. In diction they partake of the good qualities 
of his sacred verse, but their draluatic aspect indicates 
so little of the elegance and vivacity of Lope, or of 
the lofty thoughts and rich forin of Calderon, as to 
lower them to a secondary position on th e pcninsula, 
yet one of conspicuous lllerit in N C\v Spain. 
The drifting of the auto into farce, \vas a natural 
response to the light-hearted disposition of the creoles, 
if not to the staid bent of the Indians. COlnedv 
oJ 
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ranked foremost among Spanish Americans, as may 
be judged froIH the character of the dranlatic lights 
of Iberia. Their most popular pieces were of the capa 
y espada class, cloak and sword, signifying a theille 
on love and jealousy, productions nlarked by conlpli- 
cated and ingenious plots, piquant portrayals anti 
striking situations, with alternating passion, sarCaSll1, 
and caricature, impertinent inuel1do
s and strong 
double entente. The most conspicuous features are a 
gallantry and intrigue which stretch the line of deli- 
cacy far beyond northern ideas. 
So little were these vagaries heeded that even a 
devout soul like Juana de la Cruz en1ployed her pen 
in delineating intrigues; yet the restraints of her 
training and surroundings are evident in defective 
dran1atic taste and flagging spirit. These inequalities 
apply also to a diction at times rich and even elegant, 
but more frequently ll1arred by puerilities and verbose 
bornbast, which indeed preponderate to such extent 
as to stamp the productions as hopelessly dull. The 
same Inay be said of the specinlens by other local 
play\vrights of the period, as Eusebio Vela, .the most 
prolific dramatist of the seventeenth century, who left 
a dozen conledies in n1anuscript ; Juan Arriola of Guan- 
ajuato, who transrnitted one production in print; tIle 
proDlising Salazar y Torres; anti Francisco Soria. All 
these are pronounced Ï1nitators of Spanish nIode.!, but 
the last, \vhile burdened chiefly with the extrava- 
gances of Calderon, rises nevertheless above the others 
in Inerit and appreciation. 81 
All these are eclipsed by Ruiz de Alarcon, who 
was by birth and education a creole, although he 
\vrote in Spain, and there achieved for hinlself a place 
alnong her great drarnatists. Some of his pieces were 
at first ascribed to his foreD1ost rivals, and CorneilIe, 
anlong other borrowers, derived, with glo\ving acknü\vl- 
edgment, his lJlentenr, from the JTerdad Sospechosa of 
Alarcon. This, Todo es JTerlfura, and other conledies, 
written chiefly in redondilla measure, brought hini 
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prominently into notice about 1621, although he ap- 
pears to have tried his pen fully twenty years before. 
By 1634 nearly thirty pieces had appeared, including 
the celebrated Exá?ì
en de lJlaridos. Their character- 
istic feature is Alarcon's adhesion to the Latin lllodels, 
and froln Terence he has above all imbibed the spirit 
,vhich ,vas to guide hiIn, ,vhile the Italian method has 
not failed to leave its in1press. Nevertheless he stands 
for\vard as one of the Illost original and varied writers, 
though less prolific and Ï1naginative. His diction is 
more forinal and his versification purer than Lope de 
Vega's; indeed, he ranks rather as a classic who strove 
to infuse not only a n10re correct style, but a healthier 
moral tone into comedy, which ,vas still entangled in 
a licentiousness froin ,vhich the church ,vas seeking 
to rescue it. His effort ,vas to bring into prominence 
noble qualities, and expose the evil of vice, rather 
than to draw from the sources of chivalric romance, and 
offset it with broad buffoonery. These adlnirable 
features ,vere too strongly dra,vn for his age, and thus 
he failed to attain that popularity ,vhile living which 
has since been enthusiastically accorded him in both 
helnispheres by a posterity of more elevated taste. Mex- 
ico has adopted him as father of her dramatic litera- 
ture. 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y 
Iendoza came of fan10us 
descent, the last name denoting a connection ,vith 
Viceroy Mendoza. He was born about 1580, not as 
generally supposed at Tasco, where his father owned 
mines, but at J\Iexico. After graduating at the uni- 
versity of this city, he perfected his studies at Sala- 
manca during the opening years of the follo\ving cen- 
tury, and then adopted the legal profession, returning 
in 1658 to 1Iexico to exercise it, and obtained the 
position of acting corregidor of the capital. A few 
years later he went again to Spain as office-hunter, 
and after many struggles with adversity, aggravated 
by a hunchback deformity, he secured a post as rela- 
tor in the India council which he held for some 13 
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years, till his death in 1639. In 1599, during the 
opening stuJies at Salan1anca, he appears to have 
made the first attelnpts in a career which was to 
brino- hinl surely though slo,y ly to faIne. 32 
The neglect of Alarcon and the paucity of dralnatic 
,vriters in New Spain., and the existence before 1790 
of only one theatre in the country ,vorthy the name, 
leave the inlpression that the stage ,vas little appre- 
ciated. The indications are not quite reliable, ho,v- 
ever, for dranlatic performances, sacred and profane, 
were frequently given at public festivals and private 
entertainments, in convents and private mansions, 
notably at the palace, where the viceroy sought to 
encourage native talent by attending presentations. 
These were often mere loas, which failed to see print, 
while the pieces generally offered to the public caIne 
from Spain, as did the nlore appreciated actors. 33 
Comedies by Lope de Vega and others were even 
translated into native tongues. 
The slight esteeul accorded to home productions, 
even by those \vho ranked with the creole party, ,vas 
due greatly to the authors thelnselves, who drew in- 
spiration, method, and even subjects from Spain, 
thus upholding her too exclusively to the colonies as 
the model which she still in a great measure renlains. 
Even Alarcon found tardy appreciation at honle only 
after the peninsula had given her approval, and La 
Cruz rose far higher there than alnong her own people. 
The all-influential class of officials also turned puLlic 
sentiment with their disdainful affectation away froln 
the less esteemed creoles, and the clergy exerted a 
greater control here in directing preference to chosen 
literature from the mother country, and in restricting 
local talent in scope and treatment. Nevertheless the 
new direction and impulse imparted from France, 
came to be felt in the colonies toward the end of the 
last century. As in Spain, it produced no inlmediate 
brilliant result in literature, although the first effect 
was less depressing; but by pointing to the necessity 
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for deeper and lTIOre yaricd studies, especially of 
c]assics, it laid the foundation for a higher develop- 
lnent. This is indicated in the efforts of Abad, Cla- 
vigero, Alegre, and other exiled Jesuits, and more 
strikingly by José Rafael Larrañaga, who produced 
the first complete translation of Virgil's work into 
Spanish heroic verse. It is marked by an exactitude 
and close adherence to the spirit and forill of the 
original that is lacking in the n10re elegant partial 
versions of Friar Luis de Leon and Hernandez de 
Velasco, and gives 
lexico the greater reason to be 
proud of so influential a guide during the dawn of 
revival. U 


1 The chroniclers agree that the press came under the auspices of 
Iendoza, 
Ilist. 1.Icx., ii. 378, this series, but they differ about the year, Gonzalez 
Dávila, Teatm Eclcs., i. 23, giving it as 1332, for instance. The name of 
the printer was probably Paoli, which became Pablos-the plural of Paolo 
-by translation. Cromberger is also printed Crumberger and Kromberger, 
but was prohably written Kronherger or Krummberger in German. He 
",as preceded in the business at Seville by Jacobo Cromberger, who figures 
there in 1311, and may have been his father. The name of Pablos does not 
appear in the colophon till 154G; it seems eight years later in the Constitu- 
cif)nes del Arzobispado, he styles himself' primer impresor en esta.. .ciudad de 
:Uexico,' a term which has also been interpreted foremost or leading, for a 
rival printer existed about that time in the person of Antonio Espinosa. 
This late appearance of Pa1Jlos, together with the fact that Cromberger 
alone figures during the first years as printer, has led to a very general belief 
that the latter actually had charge of the press; but the colophon of a book 
printed at Seville in 1541 alludes to him as lately deceased, and Icazhalceta, . 
who has given this subject a share of his scholarly attention, rightly assumes 
that the owner of a flourishing business at Seville would hardly exile him- 
self to a remote- corner of the earth with its petty prospects. It is possible 
that a son of his may have gone; but since this is a mere conjecture it will 
be preferahle to accept the statement of two chroniclers who declare' Juan 
Pahlos, primer impresor que á esta tierra vino.' Dadla Padilla, Hist. Fond. 
lIIex. 542. 'EI primer Impresor fue Iuan Pablos. Gonzalez D01,'iln., Teatro 
Ecles., i. 23; 
1Iedina, Chron. S. Diego, 233; Concilios Prov., 1555-65, p. v. 
Padilla not only lived near the time in question, but he had every facility 
for knowing. III 1342 the viceroy granted to the widow and children of 
Cromberger the right to continue the printing and importation of books for 
ten years. Datos, in Cartas de India..ç, 7SG-7. The grant appears to have 
been exclusive, and PaLlos must therefore have bought their establishment. 
2 Ec;trada is called' Hijo legitimo del Virrey,' by Fernandez, ubi sup. He 
died in 1579. Dat-ila Padilla; Hist. Fond., lrlex., 54:
. This author gives sev- 
eral columns to the life of Estrada, who joined the Dominicans in 1535, and 
tells how neatly and quickly he made the translation. It is probable that 
only a few copies were printed for use among the novices, 'who soon de- 
stroyed them. The title and statement are given in Gon'Zl..tlez Da'dla, loc, cit., 
although with the date wrongly placed as 1332, and the facts are confirmed 
llY Fernandez, llÙ
t, Ecle,ç" ]22, who writes ];)35, l)y Padilla and other cred- 
itaLIe (;hrollicler
. See also Panes, Vinyes, 1\1
" 73. 
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3 The Doctrina of 1539 is described by the editors of Oartas de India!;, 786- 
7. Icazhalceta acquired notice of th
 
Ianual. GonzaJe
 Dávila states 
hat 
the fir8t catechism in Aztec was wrItten by the DomIlllcan Juan RamIrez, 
later bishop of Guatemala, <l:nd printed in 1537. Teatro. Ecles., i. 7, but this of 
course cannot be accepted with any confidence. :Mendieta alludes to an Aztec 
voeabulary hy Jimenez, one of the first Francisc
n apost
e
, as. the first of 
the kind although not printed. ,He seem,s to 
redit Mot?lmia WIth the first 
printed Dùctrina ,'la c
al anda. Impresa. RIbas and CIs:
lerOs, .al
o ?f the 
twelve, wrote varIOUS pIeces. Hu
t. Ecles., 550. Thomas, HV3t. Prmttng, 1. 194, 
leaves the impression that Puga, Ce.du
ario, of 1563, an
 Molina, Vocabulario, 
1571,- were probably the fi
st product
ons o
 
he Mexlean press. In my 
library are also earlier specImens. 1he Bntish museum not long ago 
ata- 
logued the Doctrina of Córdoba, 1544, as the first. book. Such was the Igno- 
rance on this point until lately. North of MexIco the first book appeared 
only a century later, in the VVlwle Booke of Psalmes, issued at Cambridge 
in 1640, the year after the press was introduced. 
4. Eguiara, Bib. ,jlex., 221, adds: Onlinatione,fj legumque collectiones 1549, 
but Harrisse and Icazbalceta identify it with the preceding Spanish Ordenan- 
zas; Ope'J"a medicinalia, Auctore Francisco Bravo Ursumesi is assigned to 1549; 
hut the name of the printer, Oeharte, and the dedication to Viceroy Enri- 
fJuez, indicate that the date is a misprint, not a forgery, and should be 
placed between 1568 and 1580. 
:J A list of the printing houses which figured at Mexico in the sixteenth 
century may stand as follows: Cromberger 1535-44, Pablos 1542-60 or 
15f)2, Antonio E3pinosa 1559-73, Pedro Oeharte 1563-91, Peùro Balli 1371- 
97, or later, Antonio Ricardos 1577-79, Melchor Ocharte 1399. The dates 
are merely approximate. Icazbalceta gives additional valuable details. 
Harrisse upholds him in asserting that Ricardos, an Italian like Pablos, went 
to Lima in 1580, as the fir8t printer there. At Puebla the first book appeared 
in IG50. Nouv. Annales Des Voy" xciii. 42-9, mentions other more doubtful 
places and dates. Zúñiga y Ontiveros owned the chief printing office in 
)lexico at the opening of the present century. Estalla, xxvi. 350; Diario 
..J.W('x., vi. 23. Mexicans early showed a fondness for fanciful type and em- 
hellishment as indicated by specimens on my shelves, letters in gold and red 
being very frequent, with fl.oriated capitals. 
6 Orders came frequently for officials to ferret and burn all obnoxious lit- 
erature, Ordenes de Comna, :MS., iii. 14, and Bishop Palafox devoted even his 
private funds to buy up and destroy comedies, novels, and other works re- 
garded by him as unhealthy. "Accion... bien digna," comments Calle. 
Jlenl,. y Not., 40. Even the colonial authorities were mistrusted in respect 
of censorship by the supreme government. Bya law of 1559, no hook treat- 
ing of the Indies could be published before it had been examined by the India 
Couneil, Re
op. de Ind., and in the following year came orders to collect and 
send to Spam all books published without royal privilege. Puga, Cedulario, 
210. Regulations for publishing are given in jJ,Ionte,nayor, Sumario8, 64, etc. 
In Gaceta de }'lexico of 1728 and following years there is an advertisement of 

ew books at the end of almost every monthly number, averaging about two 
III each. 
T Ar
valo stamps his Gaceta de 
féxíco of Jan. 1728 as No.1. By the end 
of 1730 It formed 37 numbers, all of which were hound, indexed, and dedi- 
cated to Archbishop Vizarron by Hogal, the printer. The volume forms a 
sma.ll quarto of 295 pages. A rude cut of an eagle on a cactus, with a snake 
in its beak, and surmounted by a star and crown, figures on the first page of 
each number. Of all these early papers it is hard to find more than scattered 
fragme,nts. At Guatemala a monthly periodical was issued for about the 
saJ?e time. I ha
e !ound them of greater value comparatively than the peri- 
orllCah of later stIrrmg times. 
. 8 Val
és hegan 
he Gaceta in 1784, in accordance with royal permission. 
See Belena, Recop., 1. pt iii. 195. In 1803 it was under the editorship of Can- 
celada, who became noted for the per
eeution he suffer.ed, as related else- 
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where. Throughout its career there were frequent interruptions, from lack 
of printing material and news, and from officia.l interference. 
9 The tir8t veriodical at Vera Cruz was the short-lived C01-reo Jle'J"cfl111il of 
180-1. In 1800 came the Jornal ECOWlIlico, which was succeeded in 1807 by 
Diario .J.1Iacantil, and later by Dútrio de VeraC1"uz, which continued after the 
mdependence, Lerdo de Ttþula, 
tpUJltes RÙ5t., 344. The UbserVlulor Amel"Í- 
carw is said to have been printed with wooden types at Soltepec in 1810. 
l1Iosaic.o .ðlex., vi. 41. Among Tra.ll
actioJls, I have that of the 
ociedad 
Económica of Guatemala, begun in 1797. 
111 Copies of documents from all American departments passed to the India 
Council in Spain. Regulatioll
 for the guidance of the royal historian, and 
for the care of the archives, are to be found in Zamora, Bib. Ley. Ult., i. 381- 
2; iii, 509; Recop. de Iud" Urrlenullzas Reales del Oonsejo, folios xxi.-ii. Rasa- 
lenque shows that in 1376 the Augustinians had four respectable libraries. 
Provo S. .1Vic., 39. The university opened to the public in 1762. The Jesuit 
college had, in 1797, 4300 volumes, and the Letrall had grown in modern 
time8 to more than 12,000. Alaman, Rist. lJ.léj., i. 120, mentions four private 
libraries at Guanajuato with over 1000 volumes, besides the select collections 
of lntendente Riaño and Doctor Labarrieta. Zamacois borrows modern sta- 
tistics to give size to old libraries, so as to raise the estimate for colonial 
times. Rist. .Jléj., pp, 1206-7. 
11 A list of 419 is given in Papeles Franciscanos, 1\IS" i. 7 et seq. Vetan- 
curt also gives lists in Cron., 140, etc,; .J..llenolo!J.,43G-56; and Dávila Padilla, 
llist. Fond. lJ.lex" 653 et seq., gives Dominican authors. 
l'l See exhortation in lJ.ledi'Jw, Oltron. de S. Die!Jo, 64-6. 
13 For additional specimens of Nahua verse I refer to my Nath'e Races, ii. 
494-7. Rpeeches are frequently introduced into the same and following 
,olumes. See also, Grana.dos, TaJ'des, 90-4; Kinysborou!Jlt's Mex. Antiq., viii. 
II 0-15; Doc. Hist. lJ.lex" serie iii., tom. iv. 286-93; lJ.lülla, Reisen, iii. 138- 
41. The verses preserved by Pesado in Las Aztecas are so distorted hy 
rhythmic transformation from translated versions as to be valueless to the 
student. Clavigero declares exuberantly that' illinguaggio della lor Poesia 
era puro, ameno, brillante, figurato, e fregiato di frequenti comparazioni faUe 
colle cose piu piacevoli della natura.' Storia, Mess" ii. 175. 
14 For particulars concerning the host of literary lights 
mong Indians, I 
refer to E!fuia.ra, Bib. .J..1Iex" i,; Be'J"istain, Bib. Hisp. A mer., i.-iii.; Boturini, 
Cawlogo, passim; Alcedo, Bib. Am., 
IS., i.-ii.; Granados, Tardes Arner., 145 
etc.; Olaviye'J'o, Storia .ðlcss., iv. 262, etc., wherein is given a long list of 
writers in Indian dialects; Zerecero, Mem. Rev., 436 et seq,; Zamacois, llist. 
Mej., v. 215-20, 482, 719, etc,; x. 1230 etc., app. 91-5; Gallo Hombres /lust., 
i.-iv.; Dice. Univ" i,-x.; Soc. .J.lIex. Geo[}., Boletin, epoc. ii., tom. iv., 136, etc.; 
01,tiz, lJ.lex. Indep., 179-228. 
15 Burgoa and Ribas present important chronicles for Oajaca and Sonora., 
respectively, in the old-fashioned amhiguous and verbose style. In more 
advanced form is the hulky history of 
Iexico by Ignacio Carrillo, a prolific 
expounder of the shrine lore of New Spain. The work remains in manu- 
script, which is the more to be regretted as the information relates largely 
to institutional matter of great interest. Nicolas Segura ranks before the 
time of his religious brother Alegre as a prominent writer on theology. 
16 His work in three volumes bears the imprint Bononia, 1791-2. I have 
had frequent occasion in the earlier volumes of this series to refer to the dif- 
ferent kinds of bio
raphy, which appear besides to profusion in the chronicle"!, 
notably Vetancurt s. Among special representative books may be mentioned 
T()r1'e,
, Vidrt Ejemplar de B(írbflra Jos('plta de S. Francisco, (1723); Rodri:lucz, 
Bida Prodi!fi()sa del.. . Fray Sebastian de Apæricio; Ximenezy Frias, El Fellix de 
los l1Iineros Ricos, 1779,. Vela.<;co, El()gio Hist. The Bibliotheca lJ.lexicana of 
Eguiara, in Latin, is really a biography of writers but by no means equal to 
the preceding. I. Lazcano wrote in the middle of the century a numher of 
Jesuit hiographies. 
liTorquemada furnishes a list of early Franciscans who figured as philologic 
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writers. Among the earliest was Friar Juan Bautista Vetancurt, Orono 140 
etc. ,Jlenolog. , 43ü-56, has additional names, Davila Padilla, lIist. Puml. }'lex., 
633 et seq., gives Dominican authors, Cogolludo, Hist. Yucat!w'Jl, 439-40, 
mentions writers in the :Maya tongue, added to by Ancona, IIÙ:3t. ruc., iii. 

4i and others; Clavigero, Storia ..Jle:)s., iv. 264, enumerates aboriginal con- 
tributors; as in Soc. ltlex. Geog., Boletin, 2a ép" iv. 148 etc. In Zamacoia 
and other authorities may be found further details. 
18In Alzate's footstep:5 follows the curate, Diego de Alvarez, a prolific writer 
on arts and sciences, as well as theology. Hipólito Villarroel figures about 
the same time as a political essayist, a.nd Fausto ùe Elhuyar wrote on the 
coinage system. For more detailed accounts of these anù other writers I refer 
to the foot-notes of the earlier volumes of my Histo'ry of .Jlexico, and to the 
works of Eguiara and Beristain. 
19 Of Beristain's numerous works, of which only a few are noticed by bibli. 
ographers, I have more than a dozen, including manuscripts. Among the 
sources used by him without acknowledgement were the notes on Mexican 
literature by Azcarate y Lezama, whose pen figured also in jurispruùence, 
biography and poetry. Another creole of colonial times who prepared a bibli- 
ography was Aleedo, of whom I speak elsewhere, but his Biúlioteca Americana 
of 1807, remains in manuscript, of which my shelves contain one of the few 
copies extant in two volumes. The supposition that it embraces little more 
than the later edition of Pinelo is hardly just, for I am indebted to it for 
much important information. 
:10 Cabrera Quintero was an eloquent presbyter with a prolific pen. Ser- 
mons of all classes are well represented on my shelves, one set alone consisting 
of 49 volumes, with specimens from three centuries. Among these several vol- 
umes embrace specimens from Hal'o y Peralta, with Latin foot-notes instead 
of the usual marginal references of previous and contemporary sermons. 

everal are printed at :Mexico in about 1777. 

IConde y Oquendo's prize speech was the Elo((io de Felipe V., published 
by the academy in 1779 and at .l\Iexico in 1785, He left three volumes of 
orations, a dissertation on the Guadalupe image, .l\lexico 1852, and some 
minor pieces. After figuring as professor and canon in New Spain he died 
at Puebla in 1779, GG years of age. Arellano, EI{]!Jla Selecta" 1-91, contains 
specimens of orations by college graduates. 
:I
Gamboa was a man of great magnetism, 'tanto el virey y real audiencia 
como los dos cabildos. . .recommendando su merito,' ob:5erves Alzate, iii. 378. 
Beristain, Bib. HÙ,p. Ama., art. Gamboa, credits him with 17 volumes of 
writings. chiefly briefs. The Gomentarios à laB Ordenanzas de ltlinas was issued 
at :Madrid 1761 and London 1830, in translation, as a work of great merit 
and value. See also Otero, in Dirc. Univ., ix. 317 et seq; Gallo, llombres Il- 
tl8tres, iii. 15-34. Here may be mentioned Lardizabal y Uribe, whose opin- 
ions are highly esteemed. Among treatises for the guidance of aspiring ora- 
tors, I find the Discllrso Histórico Gritico sre la Oratoria E;-:pttnoln y Americana, 
a, bulky manuscript work of the last century, wherein the author seeks to 
analyze the elements of the art and the proficiency exhibited by different 
nations, notably the Spaniards on both continents. He is full of learned re- 
ferences, and also of cumbrous quotations, and wanders sadly from his sub- 
ject, so that but little is gained by the reader. 
:13 Saavedra's Pere[lrino, issued at J\ladriJ 1599, and consisting of 20 cantos 
of ] G,OOO lines concludes the main conquest; a promised second part failt;d to 
appear. Balhuena places him among the excellent poets of the 'Yest Indies. 
and Lope de Vega, in a sonnet dedicated to Saavedra Guzman, calls him 
Cortés' Lucan. Vicente Esvinel speaks of the Pfre!lrino as a 'pura cendrada 
y verdadera historia.' Pinelo Epitome, ii. G05, anù Antonio Bib. His1). Not." 
i. 125, notice him, and Eguiara, Bih. .J..tlex" 272-3, devotes two columns to 
his work, whieh was written in 70 days, 'quod post modum edidit.' 
24 Beristain mentions several shorter poems hy Ruiz de Leon, and rightly 
attrihutes his defects chiefly to the prevalent bad ta
te. He al<;o wrote La, 
Tebaida Indiana, concerning the Carmelites. Icazbalceta lately discovered his 
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.Jfir'J'a dulce para aliento de pecadores, Bogotá 1790, which contains over 300 
ten-line stanzas depicting the virgin's sorrow at the foot of the cross, which 
manifest an exuberant variety. 
:l5Terrazas figured in 1574 and received the honor of praise from Cervantes 
in book vi. of his Galatea.. Cartct de Inel., un, 847. His as
umed father, the 
mayordomo, is identified with the Anonoymous Couy,ueror, who wrote on 
the eonquest. .... , 
26 The caciqueship of Lopez adds Interest to Ius collectIOn of traùItIOns, 
which remain in manuscript on my shelf. Parra's poem, in 31 cantos of 40 
octaves each, covering the history of 
alisco 
etween.1529-47, also remains 
in manuscript, at the mu::;eum of J\
exlCo and 111 my hbrary. L. R. Ugarte 
wrote a Cill which received the praIse of Balbuena. 
:l7 The Gl"fllldeZft de 
léxico of Balbuena was issued at J\Iexico in lG04, a 
copy of which rare edition is in my collection. Reprints have appeared 
even in modern times. 
28 Castro's Tl,izmfo is dated 1786, and the Gratitudes, 1793. The latter is 
in octo-syllabic quatrains, wit
 aS
}fiantes: VÙtye de AI/lél
ica á RO,!ia, :Mex- 
ico, 1745, is hy a namesake friar, In runnIng verse, a mere. rhythmIc narra- 
tive, in dreary monotone of what the wrIter saw on a Journey to Rome. 
A. M. Pastrana wrote several pieces in honor of the Guadalupe virgin, 
notably the Cancion Histól'ica, 1697, which was praised 
s a blending of 
Virgil and Góngora. The first of the above Castros, FrancIsco, was a native 
of :Madrid. 
29 Among the customary prefatory eulogies Frias' book contains a lira 
from his printer. . 
3'Juana de la Cruz had a double claIm to creole blood on the mother's 
side, with patriotic sympathies. Little Juana Inés de Asbajé y Ramirez de 
Cantillana, as. she was called after her parents, was taken to .l\Iexico from 
her home at San :Miguel de Nepantla, on the slope of Popocatepetl; she died 
in IG95 at the age of 44, in the convent of San Jerónimo at :l\lexico, of the 
Concepcion sisters, after having lived there for 27 years. 'Asistió todo el 
cahildo en la iglesias,' says Robles, Diario, iii. 4G6, implying that a pest car- 
ried her off. A model for her later life had been a sister of the same con- 
vent name, Juana Inéz de la Cruz, whose life is given in SigÜenza y Gónyora, 
ParaY80 Oecid., 129-52, aud for whom steps were taken toward canonization 
as shown in Ordenes de Corona, vii. 60-1. Of our poetess Father Calleja 
gives the earliest sketch in a preface to the Barcelona 1701 edition of her 
poems, and to this little is added by later :l\1exican writers, such as Gallo, 
Homm'es flustJ"æ, ii. 353-72, Ortiz, Mex. Indepent., 201-3, Zamacois, Pimen- 
tel others. :Many of her writings appeared ùuring her life, at .l\lexico, Pue- 
bla, and in Spain, some of them unknown to our biographers, yet represented 
on my shelves. In 1690 a set of collected poems was issued at :Madrid; oth- 
ers followed in 1693, 1709, 1714, at different cities, and in 1725 came what is 
termed a fourth complete edition in three sm. 40 volumes, far inferior in 
shape to the preceding. An issue seems to have appeared in 1801. The 
AmoJ", comedy, placed in ancient Greece and marred also by anachronisms, 
is partly from the pen of Juan de Guevara, of Mexico. 
:n Soria's comedies were much appreciated in the eighteenth century, 
notahly Genoveva and Guillermo. The manuscript of Vela's comedies is nearly 
all lost, Some of Arriola's sacred poetry is on my shelves. Besides come- 
dies Salazar left two autos sacramentales, a loa for the comedy Thetis and 
Peleus, a drama for the university of :l\1exico, a collection of lyrics under the 
title La Citara de Apolrr, and some fables. He died at the early age of 33, 
Ortiz de Torres and G, Bederra are remembered for their loas, and Ramirez 
Vargas for El.il[ayor Triunfo de Diana. 
3:l Of Alarcon's works twenty comedies were issued in collected form at 
:Madrid in IG28 and IG34, although his name had already appeared in print. 
This number by no means includes all the pieces from his pen, many of which 
were long ascrihed to his greater rivals. Reprints have since heen issued at 

fexico and Madrid, and a voluminous biography at the latter place, in 
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1871, l)y Fernandez-Guerra, under the auspices of the royal academy, which 
deserves the prize accorded to it for exhaustive and careful research. In 
Gallo, Hombres /lustres, ii. 284-330, and several :Mexican works. ample refer- 
ence is made to him. Ticknor and other historians of literature have hardly 
done him justice. Pinelo barely alludes to him, but AntonioBib. Hisp. Am" 
iii. 354 is somewhat more generous. Medina speaks of his brother Pedro 
who attained some prominence in the church, and was'l'ector of San Juan de 
Letrau. Citron, S. Diego, 251; Ximenez y Fria.
, El Feni.c. 
33 Diego de Asis Franco is claimed as the first creole actor of note in Mex- 
ico, figuring ahout 1740. Concerning theatres I refer to Hist, Mexico, iii. 
773-4, this series. Among the manuscript sets OIl my shelves, under the 
title CO'lnediaR en Mex:icano , are several translations into aboriginal tongues 
from Lope and other dramatists 
34 Larrañaga's Virgil was published at .Mexico in I í87 in 4 volumes. His 
brother joined him in other translations and original poems. Vicente Torija 
also translated Virgil's works into Castilian verse, but failed to achieve pub- 
lication. He wrote a letter from Dido to Æneas, beginning: 


Cual cisne moribundo 
Robre el húmedo césped recostado, 
Del lleandro profundo 


Tierno se queja del rigor del hado; 
Así yo, con impulso más divino 
Canto la ley de mi fatal destino. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


LITERATURE OF MEXICO DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


In all that affects the weal or woe of communities, mind-power is greater 
than steam-power. 


- JJ7tipple. 


THE inlpulse given to education and literature at the 
close of the last century rnanifested itself among other 
forms in the accunlulation of books, and later in the 
issue of periodicals. Unfortunately the revolution 
and subsequent disorders checked the one, and gave 
an irregular and less desirable direction to the other. 
Aside from the ravages of war, and attendant inse- 
curity, \vhich caused the destruction of archives, and 
the exportation and sale in Europe of such inestima- 
ble libraries as those of Andrade and Ranlirez, a blo\y 
even nlore severe was struck in the extInction of re- 
ligious orders, which involved the disappearance of 
books and rnanuscripts never to be replaced. J\Ionks 
,vere here as elsewhere the stern censors of literature 
as well as its watchful guardians, a bane to conteln- 
porary flocks, a blessing to future generations. In a 
few states zealous persons interfered to save a rem- 
nant of works as a nucleus for public collections, but 
the supreme government took no effective steps to 
forin a national library before 1857. Mean\vhile a 
nUl11ber of private collections had been made and 
cared for, that of Icazbalceta, for instance, including 
lnany early and rare l\lexican volumes, while others 
exhibit a ,vide range of subjects, equal to the enlight- 
ened aspirations of the country, or rather of the cul- 
tured classes, for the masses relnain sunken in igno- 
(537) 
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rance, caring little or nothing for books or even news- 
1 
pa pel's. 

Ien of letters cOlnbined moreover to organize lit- 
erary societies for the accumulation of books, the fos- 
terinO" of taste, and the publication of 111eritorious 
effor
. The first of the kind, the Instituto, was 
opened in 1826, on April 2d, "vith such lllelilbers as 
Lucas AlalTIan, Carpio, and. Roo; but like the Colegio 
de Jesus of Doc
or Mora, opened under the auspices 
of GOlnez Farías, it failed to survive. Ten years 
later was started the AcaderrlÍa de San Juan de 
Letran, which also sank, yet rose again in 1850 as 
the Liceo Hidalgo, recently reëstablished by Alta- 
Inirano, together ,vith the more ilnposing Academia 
N acional de ciencias y literatura, founded by l\Iaxi- 
Inilian and given impulse under Juarez. A special 
linguistic association rose in accord with that of 
Madrid. The lTIOst vigorous of this class has been 
the Instituto N acional de Geografía, which since its 
creation in 1833, chiefly by l\;finister Angulo, has 
done great service to the country in collecting his- 
toric, descriptive, and statistical data from all parts. 
Others of a nlore social character, or with less anlbi- 
tious ailns and operations, appeared at different state 
centres to the nUlnber of four score, of wllich three- 
eighths are scientific, the rest artistic and literary, 
,vith the latter increasing. 2 Their influence OIl the 
cultivation of letters has been of value, and pron1Ïses 
to becolne greater, to the achieyeulent of InallY iUl- 
portant tasks, aillong thelTI probably a dictionary, 
which the ever-growing numbe.r of idioms anù new 
words seeln to call for. 
'rhe societies assisted to spread the taste for French 
writings and methods which has so widely entered 
into rivalry ,vith the models. In the liberal recep- 
tion of foreign ideas l\rlexico surpasses the JTIother 
country, which lies so llluch nearer the centres of 
{\ulture, and she drinks readily at the classic founts. 
The fact is she relllaillS nearly as much as ever a 
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copyist, only her range is wider. There are so few 
independent efforts, and those not sufficiently vigorous 
or striking to Ílllpart a ne\v direction. One cause lies 
in the withdra,val of so nlany of the best nlen into 
political life, ,vith its alluring prospects of position 
and ,vealth, to the neglect of the literary field, \v hich 
is accordingly left too open to foreign influence to 
prove encouraging to the local \vriter. N or can it be 
expected that literature should assunle great strength 
al11id the disorder so long prevailing. 
Nevertheless the liberation fronl colonial thraldonl 
is apparent; liberation froIll the narrow-minded policy 
of isolation, from the lack of facilities for printing 
and of patronage, and frolll the rigid censorship of 
state and church, which excluded anything that might 
in the least shake child-like independence, loyal de- 
votion, and orthodox sentirnent; frolll anything \v hich 
might render the suspected creoles equal to Iberian 
prototypes, and therefore insufferably conceited, puffed 
by dangerous aspirations. Rewards were reserved 
for Iberian Í1nitators, \vhile attenIpts at originality or 
foreign admixtures \vere fro\vned do\vn. Honle pro- 
ductions were despised, and soaring geniuses like Juana 
de la Cruz \vere actually induced by bigoted church- 
n1en to abandon verse-nlaking as pernicious to the soul. 
The stirring incidents of the revolution and of in- 
dependent rule gave certain encouragement and direc- 
tion to the liberated n1ind, although less than might 
have been expected. The subsequent fratricidal wars 
could hardly prove a fountain of inspiration. The main 
stinlulus came in intercourse with hitherto excluded 
nations, notably France, \vhose la\v and precepts fur- 
nished also the incentive for a l110re liberal yet critical 
recourse to the ever-cherished nlodels of the penin- 
sula. The bond of language and race \vas too strong 
to be broken by nlere political differences. The atten- 
uated liganlent received indeed a negative recupera- 
tion, in the direction of literature at least, by the lack 
of synIpathy on the part of the Teutonic peoples. 
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To Central An1erica like,vise was opened the enliv- 
ening foreign intercourse, but it did not possess the 
Inassed population or the large centres of l\Iexico, and 
least of all a fostering capital, with inhabitants nU111- 
bered by the hundreds of thousands, the seat for the 
,vealth and culture of a vast country, where libraries, 
archives, museums, and learned societies provided 
sources and incentives innun1era ble; where an inlDos- 
ing series of newspapers and lllagazines offered chan- 
nels for productions, for training and ren1uneration, 
and ,vhere influential patrons figured as Mæcenas for 
a host of aspirants. 
The foreign influence is observable not alone in the 
improved thought and form, but in a change from 
the religious element which predominated in colonial 
tilnes to more profane or eclectic topics. The descri p- 
tive and objective have yielded greatly to reflective or 
subjective. The artificial and borrowed similes from 
classic nlythology have been widely supplanted by 
aboriginal sources and nature. Variety, rich sin1- 
plicity, and cOlllparative ease and freedom have re- 
placed the old conventional monotone. 
The lTIOSt conspicuous evidence of the revival is 
presented in the press, and notably, for our purpose, 
in literary periodicals. They have been imposing in 
the aggregate, and although as a rule short-lived, un- 
sustained in contents as well as existence, like the 
efforts of the creoles in general, yet the fugitive con- 
tributions, and still lllore numerous clippings fron1 
abroad, could not fail to prove attractive. In the 
decade after the independence, several literary pHpers 
appeared, only to perish at the outset. Heredia issued 
at Tlalpalll in 1821 the lJliscelánea Periódz:co crifico y 
Literario, in duodeciulo forln, ,vith a very attractive 
llledley. The Euter]Je sought a field at Vera Cruz in 
1826, and the lJliscelanea de Literatura ,vas started at 
l\fexico on Oct. 4, 1828. El Observador and La lJIÚ1- 
erva heralded the regeneration of poetry. In the fol- 
lowing decade, two of sonle\vhat heavier stalnp ,vere 
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essayed in the Rcgistro and Rcvista. In 1840 and 
subsequent years several quite successful efforts 
,vere Blade, and after that a series of more or less 
ephenleral publications conle forth in s,vifter succes- 
sion. The ilJustrated JIosa.ico reached the seventh and 
last volulne in 1842; the lJlu.seo, likewise provided 
,,"ith cuts, had 1110re than one interruption bet,veen 
1843-6. The Liceo of 1844 and Album of 1849 at- 
tained to only two volunles each, but the Ilustracion 
,vent further. Among the host of less notable speci- 
Il1ens stands pron1inent the Presente Arnistoso, ,vith its 
fine selections and attractive appearance. Sheets de- 
voted to hUlnor, satire, and arts figure in the list, 
and also industrial journals. Several of the out- 
lying states s,vell the nunlber, even Yucatan exhi- 
biting before 1850 the literary periodicals JIll.seo 
and Registro, and later the industrial paper of Bar- 
bachano. 
Their lack of support is due greatly to the en- 
croachlnent of the newspapers, which so generally 
supply the public with feuilletons, poetry, and other 
light reading nlatter. This class of publications re- 
ceived a perceptible impulse from the acquisition of 
independence, \vhen every state and many a party be- 
caIne eager to sustain an organ. In 1826 flourished 
fifteen, six be\ng at Mexico and four in Yucatan. 
Before the middle of the century there ,vere as Il1any 
as fifty ,vithin the republic, of which the capital 
boasted about a dozen. Since then a 11larked increase 
has taken place, anlid fluctuations greatly due to gOY- 
ernnlent restrictions ,vhich presidents, governors, and 
their parties found it necessary to ilnpose in order to 
nlaintain their often illegally acquired po,ver. Itur- 
bide suppressed t\VO leading journals in 1822. While 
SOllle ,vere thus disposed of, others were forced by 
re(J'ulations froln the field, or into submission, or sub- 
" 
sidized to support the governnlent. 
The restrictions \vere in some respects as bad as 
during colonial tinles, but they ,vere fortunately not 
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perluanent. The frequent change in administrations 
gave relief and recuperation, and the latterly prevail- 
ing liberal form of governU1ent in1poses limitation only 
in certain directions. 
There are no,v about t,vo hundred journals in the 
republic, of which three dozen are clailned by litera- 
ture, science, and art, t,vo dozen by religion, and the 
rest Ly politics and attendant variety of subjects, fully 
half belonging to the capital. 3 
The uncertain liberty of the press, the large pro- 
portion of subsidized papers, and their liInited circula- 
tion, all tended to lo,ver the .influence of the public 
journals. Nevertheless they did good service to lit- 
erature in training and bringing before the public the 
,vriters of the country. Indeed, the forelllost public 
111en in politics and letters have been and are con- 
nected ,vith the press as editors or contributors, 
either for the literary colu11111s, or for editorials, ,vhich 
are relnarkable for their forcible, although too often 
abusive spirit, and compare well enough for thought 
and style ,vith average productions of the world. The 
collecting of local ne,vs receives little attention as 
cOlnpared ,vith gossip and party ,varfare, and the va- 
ried selection of itenls on history, industries, arts, and 
sciences, so freely supplied by Anglo-Saxon journals, 
and serving so high a purpose in the education of the 
Inasses, yield here to frivolous feuilletons; and these 
are as a rule copied froin French and other foreign 
sources, original notes being rare. 
The characteristics of the editorials are Inore 
pointedly exhibited in the ne\v outcrop'ping of republi- 
can tilnes, the" political pamphlet, the voice of the 
budding orator ,vhich seeks this Ineans to reach the 
Inultitude, or, of the popular one, to extend or in1press 
his utterance, and to further relieve his pent up feel- 
ings. With the constant strife between innunlerable 
factions and the in1petuous ten1peranlent of the parti- 
zans, it is but natural that they should seek the surer 

nethod of special appeal, sÍnce the circulnscribed 
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1ilnits of the press afforded so little scope. Bold as- 
sertion here replaces fact, and eUlphasis diverts atten- 
tion frolll the inherent weakness in charges or defence, 
,y hile a fiery tone and occasional bOIH bast strive to 
stir the feelings. J\lany appear in the forn1 of cate- 
chislllS, allegories, political testaments, and the like. 
Superficiality and vapor have unfortunately been 
aIlo,ved to stalllp nearly every branch of literature, at- 
tention being directed rather to,vard brief and pett,y 
than grand and elaborate efforts. So also in critical 
essays the writers are prone to pick out trifles, and 
exhaust themselves on details, instead of grasping 
general features. There is a lllanifest lack of discrinIi- 
nation, of j udgnlent, with a leaning for the Quixotic 
traits of Zoilus, rather than the staid observations of 
an Aristarchus. 
I need here instance only Pilnental, one volume of 
whose Historia Crítica de la Litcratllra comes to hand 
after the writing of this treatise, yet in tilne for the 
interpolation of a few relnarks upon it. He displays 
varied reading and a retentive roelnory of foreign lit- 
erature no less than of the critical ,yorks of Schlegel, 
Sislnondi, Ticknor, and others, and applies their 
analysis of European literature \vith great effect, so 
far, to J\Iexican poetry by classes and in general. But 
there are luany drawbacks, as in the application of rigid, 
tasteless rules to the Ineasuren1ent and versification, 
and in the enculnbering of the text ,vith prolonged 
dissections of isolated words, wherein a lTIaSS of very 
proper expressions are ruled out as prosiac; words like 
naked are condelTIned as indecent, and so forth. These 
inequalities and extremes, ,vhich are national rather 
than individual, do not, ho\vever, overshado,v the 
nlany excenen
ies of a ,york ,vhich proluises to be the 
first history of literature for l\Iexico, by one of her 
ablest literary men. Anlong earlier critics La Cor- 
tina has achieved consideration, although too great 
attention to trivialities ]o,ver
 the value of his efforts. 
Estrada y Lecler and Ignacio Raniircz reach a higher 
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plane in treatment, but give less evidence of original- 
ity and in
ight. 


Literature is stamped throughout by the volatile 
disposition of the race, covered to S0111e extent by a 
Castilian dignity of exterior, yet peering forth in the 
extrenle politeness of manner, and in the superficial- 
ityof education and application. A proillinent trait 
in connection here,vith is the disposition for frivolous 
banter and playful mockery, \vhich find utterance in 
hUlllorous and satiric sheets, and wide response from 
the social circle, ,vith its mischievous yet innocent 
gaiety, and froln the more severe' sarcasms of the 
panlphleteer. The latter resorts to broad similes or 
direct allusions rather than to subtler delineations; 
hence the presence of lnany features, objectionable to 
the differently trained ideas of northern people, but 
,vhich on the other hand are far less prevalent than 
supposed in the alnatory poetry. 
Satire pertains to the Indian elenlent as much as 
to the Spanish, although the latter bears an Ï1npress 
of its refined Horatian prototype. It comes there- 
fore nlore naturally to the Mexican than hUlnor or 
,vito For the last he possesses vivacious readiness, 
hut not originality; for humor he relies chiefly upon 
a rollicking milnicry in accord vlith the talent for inli- 
tation, but which differs alike froln the sneering con- 
ceit of the Briton and the contrasting self-ridicule of 
the Anlerican, while striving to approach the Iniddle 
course of the French. An innate vanity and the 
easy structure of the language forbid the adoption of 
the successful American n1ethod, while peculiar race 
and class condition and a democratic spirit oppose the 
other. During the colonial régime the indulgence 
,vas held within bounds, but the revolution gave it 
free reins, and it turned particularly against the then 
expanding taste for French models, against a declin- 
ing cler
y, and against political parties, with their 
scraillbling aspirants. 
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Foreillost in this field ,vere Fernandez de Lizardi 
and ,-T uan Bautista l\Iorales, the latter well known 
tllrough his Gallo Pitagórico, suggested by Lucian, 
and abounding in vivacious comments on society and 
politics, wherein he has figured as governor. Far 
Illoro prolific, though less spirited, ,vas Lizardi, one of 
the first to avail hÍ1nself of the liberty of the press, 
granted in 1812, by publishing the sharp political 
journal El Pcnsador, a nan1e ever after applied to hin}. 
Persecution only gave zest, and his pen flowed freely 
an1Ïd the dissolution of social and political institu- 
tions, doing good service to the cause of a regenerat- 
ing independence. His attacks in different sheets or 
paulphlets concentrated gradually against the obnox- 
ious elenlents in church and society translnitted frolll 
colonial tilnes. His chief ,vork in the satiric novel 
El Pcriquillo Sarmiento, of the Gil Blas type, although 
approaching 1110re closely to the picaresco forBl of 
Lazarillo de Torlnes, ,vith features borro,ved fron1 
Montesquieu. Its observations on society are attrib- 
uted to a traveller, whose comparisons are n1ainly 
dra\vn fronl. Chinese n1anners and institutions. The 
political feeling of the tilne, and the state of transi- 
tion, tended toward the success of the book; although 
it never \vas ,veIl received by the higher classes, and 
not unjustly so in view of its vulgar tone and unsavory 
incidents. N or 'can it exact ll1uch admiration for in- 
ventive power or spirit. There is an excess of cold 
Dloralizing, and too little humor. Nevertheless the 
,vork stands forenlost in its field for l\lexico. His 
Don Catrin and Quijotita are both of the picaresco 
order, that is, good-naturedly malicious, the fornler 
less pretentious but far better than the other. The 
author ,vas the son of a doctor, born in Mexico in 
1771, and \vell educated; persecution and comparativ8 
neglect long attended hiln. 4 
Lizardi "'Tote son1e fables ,vhich are still quoted. 
In this line he had a rival in J. N. Troncoso, the pub- 
lisher of the first journal at Puebla. Both were sur- 
ESSA YB AND MISCELLANY 
5 
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passed in due tin1e by José Rosas y Moreno, whose 
sin1ple yet elegant productions merit for him recogni.. 
tion as the La Fontaine of J\Iexico no less than as the 
children's poet. Ochoa, the lyric and dramatic writer, 
contributed some satiric letrillas ,vhich nlay be classed 
alnong the best in the language. El Jarabe of Zama- 
eois presents a series of jocose and piquant sketches of 
J\Iexican society, ,videly appreciated. Among satires 
of a political stalnp are several of Cárlos Bustalnante's 
shorter pieces, and such specinlcns as Arellano's .Jlctos, 
although neither exhibit the hUluorous vein that runs 
through Gimenez' Ensayos 1Jlagnét-icos, 1849. Santa- 
cilia's Gerdo del ldal, 1861, is directed against the 
clergy and aristocracy, but with a less pronounced 
burlesque spirit. 


The effects of independence on oratory became evi- 
dent in 1110re than one direction. Secure in the abso- 
lute sway to ,vhich government policy lent every aid, 
the pulpit in colonial tilnes confined itself leisurely 
either to the conventional homiletics or to descriptive 
appeals. The revolution roused it froln this contented 
indolence and opened a ,vider field. This nlOYCment, 
started and led by clergynlcn, in itself induced the 
cloth very generally to dwell on political questions, 
,vhile the sprE:ad of liberal or even heretical views 
stirred theln to action for the defense of the church 
and professional existence, and for retaining their 
hold on the public. Infidelity had to be met with ar- 
guments, and stolidity with eloquence. Doubt was 
encountered ,vith arms drawn froln the very country 
of Voltaire, although in ilnitation of a Bossuet and 
11assilon. Hidalgo hilnself found it necessary at the 
opening of his campaigns to rise in defense of the 
church; and this in an address ,vhich confirnls the or- 
atorical power of the great leader. That stirring pe- 
riod gave rise to severa] orators, ,vhich an epigraul 
thus characterizes: Sancha diverts, Sartorio converts, 
Uribe aSSlllnes, and Diulas confounds. Sartorio, if not 
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a perfect speaker, deserved to have applied to him the 
words, "vir bonus, peritus dicendi" of the ancients. 
The revivalist tours, especially of the religious orders, 
assisted to Inailltaill a fiery delivery; but the lofty and 
profound eloquence exhibited in France is of rare oc- 
currence in the Spanish race, and rarer still in the 
Illtlian. 
The change in judicial methods, in accordance with 
suggestions presented by foreign tribunals, has not 
failed to disclose a ,vider range for the legal profes- 
sion, with additional incentive for rhetorical display. 
But the great feature in oratory has been its develop- 
lllent in connection ,vith politics, which is indeed a ne\v 
phase, since no assembly existed in colonial titnes 
,vherein to foster debate, and no election field for the 
unfolding of harangue. Fluency of tongue ,vas innate, 
as well as vivacity and grace; they needed but freedolll 
of speech and motive. Both were granted by the 
revolution, whose great cause gave the prinlary in- 
spiration, while stirring thernes 'v ere presented in its 
in('iJents, its heroes and Inartyrs. If the discourse 
lacks depth, conviction supplies a gap; if unity and 
sequence fail, a syn1pathetic cord is touched; 'v !tile 
soaring and inflated language, intoned by loose Ílnpul- 
sive elnphasis and freely assisted by gesture, shed 
over all a gloss and infuse a spirit ,vhich cannot fail 
to influence audiences equally eU1otional. The l\Iexi- 
can possesses a natural eloquence, ,vhich, like his volatile 
disposition, brooks little the interference of studied 
order antI intonation. 
rhe latter does not accord ,veIl 
,vith our ideas, for it follo,vs a quantitative rathel- 
than accentuated rhythn1. 
Alnong parlialllentary speakers Ezequiel l\Iontes, 
of Querétaro, received the special encolniuB1s of Cas- 
telar. Luis de la Rosa, a n1Ïnistf'r of state like the 
other, wielded great influence ,vith his eloquence. 
Gutierrez Otero also ranked high, and Governor Chav- 
ero no\v stands among the foreulcst, al though SOllle prefer 
the 1110re fiery alcalde, or point to inspired Zalnacona. 
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The fornlality of the Spanish epistolar ,vriting, ag- 
O'ravated by the frequent use of titles and polite terms, 

as intensified in AUlerica ,vith caste distinction and 
strife for position, and gradually a stiff legal phrase- 
ology crept in which accorded well enough with in- 
herited Spanish dignity. Indeed, the few adnlÏred 
specinlens date back to the tinle prior to Juana de la 
Cruz, whose Carta á Filotea is sta,mped by the pedan- 
tic turgidity of the period. The acknowledged rnaster- 
pieces are fron1 the pen of Oidor Salazar de Alarcoll, 
figuring at the advent of the seventeenth centu
y. 
Nevertheless, several women of the present age assIst 
in upholding here the superiority accorded to their 
sex in this branch. The characteristic fondness of 
Iberians for proverbs has by no means been lost in 
transplanting, and the additions nlade are rnany of 
thel11 peculiar to the new environment. 


The same spirit that proll1pted the issue of political 
palnphlets in1pelled to a great extent the more am bi- 
tious efforts at history ,vriting. The beginning of 
revolutionary mOyenlents brought out several persons 
eager to rush into print for the defence of principles, 
or personal conduct, such as Cancel ada, known chiefly 
as a journalist, Alcocer, and Villa Urrutia; but lack 
of til11e, means, and patronage limited the projects to 
insignificant productions. A higher airn aninlated 
Doctor l\fier y Guerra, a Dominican from Monterey, 
whose unjust persecution for certain liberal expres
ions 
in a sermon led hill1 to abandon his profession and be- 
COllle a ,vanderer and pal11phleteer. His ability in- 
duced Viceroy Iturrigaray to engage hinl as a \vriter 
in his defence, but he drifted into pronounced revolu- 
tionary sentinlents; the patron withdrew, anù the 
doctor was cast into a debtor's prison. This cut short 
the continuation of the work, linliting the narration 
{roln 1808 tin the beginning of 1813, a period of un- 
surpassed interest and inlportanc
 for Mexican history. 
Research and erudition are evident, but marred by a 
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Jack of cahn discrinJination, and by strong bias. 'l"he 
treatJnent is, moreover y ralubling, with inconsiderate 
digressions, and the text is burdened ,vith quotations 
and trivialities, defects which the frequent instances 
of vigorous and pleasing style are not sufficient to 
red eer11. 
Doctor l\1:ora, of Guanajuato, clergynlan, and later 
foreign ll1illister, took a wider vie\v of the saIne sub- 
ject in tracing its causes frolll the very conquest, and 
its effect in the social and political condition of the 
republic. While seeking to correct the false or parti- 
san views of others, he falls into equally narro,v ruts, 
and does not display sufficient depth in his speculations, 
but he surpasses in clearness, and cOlllprehensive and 
symllletric treatment. 
These qualities have not been displayed by the 
chronicler Anastasio Zerecero, ,vho \vhile Lorro,ving 
liberally from preceding \vorks, restricts hilnself in the 
luain to an apologetic revie,v of Hidalgo. Lorenzo de 
Zavala, on the other hand, uses the incidents of colo- 
nial tinles rather as stepping-stones to a description of 
the disorders during the first decade of republican 
rule. He siùes ,vith the lo\ver factions i.n a 1110st de- 
cided manner, intrudes his o,vn person and guberna- 
torial acts on every possible occasion, and breaks the 
historic chain \vith frequent controversies and devia- 
tions, ,,"hich are 'not infrequently redeemed, however, 
by vivid portrayals. 
The nlost comprehensive historian for the first half 
of this century is Cárlos l\Iaría Bustanlante, a Ulan 
\vho figured prominently throughout this period, and 
early attached hin1self to the cause of independence, 
henceforth to become the most zealous Challlpion of 
republicanism. With a passion for \vriting, he drifted 
from law into journalislll, and thence into historyc and 
is said to have left as many as eighty volu1l1es of 
diaries alone. The C'l1adro H1'stórico, in six volumes: 
forms the beginning Elnd the 1110St inlportant of the 
historical series, which contains more than a dozen 
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sets, although several are to a great extent mere 
elaborations of perioùs already covered in preceding 
parts. He also \vrote a nUlnber of biographies, reli- 
gious dissertations, and other treatises, and edited 
several valuable works on aboriginal rites and history, 
and on colonial rule, adding notes and supplcnlents. 
The edited series lllay be regarded as an introduction 
to his o\vn, so that the two combined embrace all 
Mexican history to 1848. 
While sho,ving diligent research he is careless and 
hasty, and ever ready to accept even absurd state- 
lllents so long as they do not interfere ,vith his per- 
sonal bias. In earlier ,yorks he is, for instance, quite 
rabid against the Spaniards; later this feeling is 
turned against the Anglo-Americans; and through- 
out pervades a bigotry which is singularly extrelne 
on religious topics. To this he subordinates every- 
thing else when they n1eet, and only too frequently 
he seeks a divine or miraculous agency to explain in- 
cidents. After independence he constituted himself 
a censor of nearly every administration. His strong 
prejudices and fiery and erratic ilnpulses are percepti- 
ble in style, marked by unmethodical arrangement, 
un\varranted digressions, and consequent lack of co'- 
herency. While not ,vanting in graphic, and even 
lofty passages, the diction is on the whole inflated 
and slovenly, with a stamp of fitful emphasis. In 
short, the absence of study in subject, treatment, and 
language tend greatly to lower Bustamante's claiIll as 
a historian; but his IDaterial, based partly on per- 
sonal observations, partly on docu111ents now inacces- 
sible, ,viII relDain an imperishable monument to his 
indefatigable and patriotic zeal. An instance of the 
use t.o be lnade of his labors is given by Mendivil, who 
in 1828 found it \vell to reduce the Cuadro Histórico to 
the IDore reasonable form of a Res(nnen in one volunle. 
A Illost striking contrast to this volulninous \vriter 
is presented in the ,yorks of the able n1Ïnister Lúcas 
Alanlan, ,vho, ,vith ahnost equal ardor, cOll1bined 
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deeper research, irreproachable care, and admira'Lle 
discrill1ination. He not only declailneù against the 
bitter tirade of Spanish historians, and the blind zeal 
of l\Iexicans, displayed in accounts of the revolution, 
but he saw the need for a lllore ilnpartial and thorou6'h 
version. .L\.t first a fear of public feeling withheld 
hilll; but finally he acquired courage, and issued the 
IIistnria de .11Iéjico, which is undoubtedly the Inost val- 
uable publication of its kind. He proposed to cover 
also the republican period, but the apathy,vith which 
the first VOIUll1eS were received must have discouraged 
hÜn; he certainly hurried his ,vork to an abrupt close. 
Couscientious research is evident throughout, but 
despite the striving for ilnpartiality, 111arked preju- 
dices crop out. The instincts of the aristocratic 
creole cling to hinl, and he cannot conceal his contempt 
for the Indian and nlixed races by and for ,vhOln the 
revolution was mainly achieved. To hinl they are 
an inhulnan rabble, and in their leaders he recognizes 
nothing Jneritorious. To\vard the royalist he is even 
tender, ,vhile Iturbide is persistently upheJd as a hero 
aboye all cOlllparison. The treatnlent of his subject 
is able, and the style, while frequently constrained 
and laùen ,vith Anlericanisnls, is clear and attractive, 
and even elegant. The All1ericans are purposely intro- 
duced, \vith an assertion that it is but right and ap- 
propriate to do so in a l\Iexican work. The length 
of this history, the Iturbidist bias, and other de- 
fects induced Liceaga to issue a condensed and cor- 
rected version of it in 18G8. Alall1an's research and 
careful study are still more displayed in the Disserta- 
ciones, a series of revised lectures on episodes in colo- 
nial tilHes, notably on the career of Cortés. 
'Vith the establislllnent of republican régilne, Santa 
Anna comes into prolIlÌnence as the leading figure, 
round ,vhom all others n1ay be said to group; and 
this position he holds, ,vith occasional interya1s until 
Juarez rises like hinl on th e ruins of an ephelneral 
empire, but to a nobler elevatÌon. Santa Anna's 
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career is stamped rather with intrigue and jugglery 
than patriotisln antI stateslnanship, sustained chiefly 
by the party spirit created by hirD and engaged in 
bitter contention, 'v hile he watched to turn the issue 
to his o,vn advantage. The history for all his period 
bears the inlpress of this division and strife, certain 
,vriters like Suarez y Navarro assulning the defence 
of the dict.ator, ,vhile others, like Portilla, Payno, 
Tornal, and Filisola, uphold the conduct of his oppo- 
nents or subordinates. 
The Revi.stas of l\Iinister Iglesias on the French in- 
tervention is a disjointed mass of material hastily 
prepared in the interest of the Juarez party, and full of 
gaps, repetitions, and misstatements. Vigil and Ibi- 
jar's account for the same and subsequent periods of 
operations on the west coast is 1110re complete, but it 
descends rather into a biography of General Corona, 
and is confusing and dull in detail and style. Far 
abler than these, and more in the style of Alaman, 
although with less research and effort at in1partiality, 
is the lfléjico of Arrangoiz, whose main object is to 
defend the upholders of Maximilian's empire. 
Ignacio Alvarez attempted a con1prehensive general 
bistory of the country; but while exhibiting both 
system and symmetry he is superficial and biased, 
and careless in style as ,veIl as stateulentS1. Zama- 
eois covers the sa111e field in a volulninous series, 
which dwindles ho,vever into a mere feuilleton his- 
tory, compiled from a fe,v of the n10st available books 
on each period, with evident haste, to the sacrifice of 
both uniforn1Îty and critique, fronl a Spanish stand- 
point, and ,vith lnarked hostility toward the English 
race. He is indeed a Spaniard, although long con- 
nected ,vith l\Icxico. His productions as poet, novel- 
ist, and journalist are also conspicuous in style, with 
its tiresolne prolixity, exaggerations, and digressions, 
its inappropriate dramatic efforts and florid diction. 
A superior historicallnethod, conl bining considera- 
ble research, careful arrangement, and great fairness, 
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must be credited to the IIislo1'ia de 1'''1lcatan of Gov- 
ernor .Lt\..ncona, which \vholly eclipses any provincial 
\vork of the kind in 
Iexico. It lnay ,yell serve as 
a InoJel both to writers in general and to the many 
special state historians \vho are now endeavoring to 
cover a long existing defect, and to supply luaterial 
for a more thorough work on the republic. To this 
end serve also a nU]llber of annals for to\vns, which 
authors have been led to undertake no less from 
fan1Ïly reasons than froIn an anticipation of local 
patronage connected \vith the district pride so strongly 
developed in Mexico during colonial isolation, and 
subsequently during long revolutionary feuds. Ro- 
lnero, Gil, Rivera, and Gonzalez are alllong pron1Ïnent 
local annalists, and l\Ianual Payno, EsellJero, La- 
cunza, Arróniz, Bárcena, and Lerdo de Tejada figure 
with credit as contributors to history.6 
Arllong historical COlnlnentators who have sought 
to combine a revie\v of events with social and politi- 
cal science, may be named Gonzaga Cuevas anù Tadco 
Ortiz, both ilnbued \vith nlost sound anclliberal vie\vs 
for the regeneration of their country, and Victor 
José Martinez, who exhibits greater profundity, but 
also decided religio-aristocratic leanings that accord 
little with progressive republican tendencies around 
him. 
The wide attention roused by Prescott's ,york on 
Aztec culture and the conquest ser\Ted to Í1npart 
IIlethod to the reviving interest of l\Iexicans in these 
topics, and the foremost scholars of the country, such 
as Alalnan, Ralnirez, Icazbalceta, Orozco y Berra, 
Pimentel, and Larrainzar hastened to supplenlent the 
production by publishing doculnents, notes, and es- 
savs , on \vhich nlueh labor and thouo'ht had been be.. 

 ð 
sto\ved. Orozco y Berra \vent farther and resolved 
,vith the light of the latest illvestigation
 to under- 
take a ne\v exalnination of the \vhole subject, includ- 
ing the history of the aborigines, based lllore largely 
on their own testilllony. U pOll this task he concen- 
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trated the fruit of his previous researches on geogra- 
phy, idiolns, and peoples. The result ,vas a work 
which for cOlnprehensiveness and value in this respect, 
surpasses any native effort. Unfortunately the au- 
v . 
thoI' has not besto,ved sufficIent care on the arrange- 
ment and treatlnent of his 111aterial. Subjects are 
introduced without due sequences, and at different 
tin1es, ,vith repetitions; the text is burdened with 
discussions and trivialities, and the interest is further 
broken by needless straggling: 
In this connection lllay be 111entioned the an1bitious 
,york of Larrainzar on Aluerican ruins, notably those 
of Mexico, with speculations on the origin of Indians 
and their institutions. It certainly bears the evidence 
of both learning and research, but the descriptions 
and con1parisons are hardly ever followed by any 
original obseryations of value, and quotations and 
points frolll a vast array of authorities are often intro- 
duced with little discrin1Ïnation as to value or fitness. 
Indeed, the n1ain effort of the author appears directed 
to a display of his acquaintance with classic and archæ- 
ologic lore, and of his turgid style. 6 

rhe defects observable especially in the last two 
writers are shared l110re or less by aln10st all their 
brethren. It would appear as if they had still before 
their eyes the randolll chronicles of the inflation 
period. The real cause of the fault lies, ho,vever, 
in the national Îlnpulsi veness, ,vhich chafes under the 
restraint of nlethod and prolonged application, and 
delights in superficial gloss. In yielding, therefore, 
to the bent for ilnitation, they are apt to seize upon 
surface attraction, passing by blindly or inlpatiently 
the pervading principles, the subtler thoughts, spirit, 
harillony, and philosophic sequence. Generalization 
and reflection exhibit the lack of system and depth in 
false or ilnperfect vie,vs, and ,vhere 1110re elaborate 
effo
ts appear they are usually governed by a n1athe- 
matIcal adhesion to studied rules 'v hich fails to grasp 
the 111aill truths. 
rhe course of events in l\1:exico 
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seems to be ill1pressed upon the sty Ie of their record. 
Freed frolH the depressing s\vay and censorship of 
colonial days, \vriters pressed for\vard in tUlllultuous 
partisan attacks, and in defence of patrons and stand- 
ard, the liberals and conservatives, or churchmen, 
forn1Ïng the two principal bodies. Adhesion to one 
of these sides seenls iluperative, to the sacrifice of 
truth and justice. Even Alall1an, so punctilious in 
his striving for inlpartiality, StUlll bles over race and 
class feeling. Passion, fickleness, and illlpatience 
overrule critical cliscrilnination and treatnlent, and the 
structure of the language favors redundancy and 
looseness. Notwithstanding a certain drainatic in- 
stinct, striking episodes rarely receive effectiye presen- 
tation, most atteIl1pts in this direction relying on 
florid display. 


The achievenlent of independence and the conse- 
quent revival of local traditions and inherited glories, 
,vith the exaltation of contelnporary as ,veIl as ancient 
leaders, gave iU1pulse particularly to collective biog- 
raphy. The general strife for political and nlilitary 
positions, and a conspicious vanity, tended in the salne 
direction. vVith a change in the taste which marked 
the colonial period, frolH the lives of ascetics and n1ar- 
tyrs to hero worship, concentrated on such lllen as 
Hidalgo, Iturbide, and Juarez, nun1erous follo\vers 
manifested a desire to share by association in the 
lustre of their achievements. 
The IDOSt volun1Înous writers in this branch are 
Manuel Riyera and Francisco Sosa. The Gover1la?lies 
de lJléx'ico of the forn1er is really an account of events 
under the rule of the respective viceroys and governors, 
full of tiresonle detail nlassed with little syulluetry or 
judgment, and partaking of the other defects observ- 
able in his l-listo1'ia de JalaTJa; yet it fills a perceptible 
gap. It presents a contrast to the many so-called 
histories of epochs in Mexico, w
lich are properly 
biographies by partisans, or disguised autobiographies. 
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Of more general character is the Bíografîas de lJlexi- 
carnos Distinguidos of Sosa, which claims to embrace 
prolninent lllen in all the liberal professions, as well as 
statesillen and soldiers, but the selection displays a 
preference for writers, including a host of petty poets, 
notably of Yucatan, to wholn he devotes a special 
little volulne. The sketches are Inere outlines of 
career, with little or no attempt at analysis of char- 
acter. His III ore pretentious Episcopado lJlexicano 
possesses greater historic value by devoting itself to 
so influential a class as the archbishops of a priest- 
ruled country, but in treatnlent it is no in1provelnent 
upon the former, for conciseness is here broken by 
the introduction of petty detail. 1 
Far superior to either in careful selection and style 
is the H01nbres IhLstres, edited by Gallo, and ,vritten 
by a nUlllber of the ablest literary nlen in the republic. 
It falls largely into tallle narrative, but several of the 
sketches exhibit research as ,veIl as study and critique, 
and tend to lift the ,york to the forenlost rank in its 
line. An10ng individual biographies the first place 
IllUst properly be accorded, by virtue of its form, to 
Baz' Vida de Juarez. It does not surpass the choice 
articles in the preceding work; indeed, the delineation 
of traits, the study of effect and counter-effect between 
the Ulan and his acts and surroundings, the sounding 
of the depths in hUlnan nature, are little considered; 
yet these are general rather than personal short-com- 
ings, and the ,york renlains one of the best specimens 
of extended efforts by Mexicans in a field ,veIl occu- 
pied, chiefly by obituary panegyrics, marred by efforts 
at rhetorical display. 
The church now appeals less to biography as a 
means to inculcate devotion. The cause lies not alone 
in the transition of its Inembers froin sOlnewhat pas- 
sive to nlore active life, enforced by political changes 
and public opinion, but in the suppression of monast.ic 
orders. The inùependence war brought about a fainil- 
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iarity of ming1ing which detracted greatly from the 
influence of the clergy. Sin1Ïlar ,vas the result of their 
subsequent attituJe as the chief prolnoters of the pro- 
longed patricidal ,vars, in the struggle to maintain 
control over the masses and to perpetuate superstitions. 
Their defeat and hun1iliation and the satiric abuse of 
the liberals all tended to lo,ver religious feeling and 
foster aillong the n1en at least a ,vide disregard for 
topics once held sacred, and a parade of atheisHl. One 
effect has been to give a truer direction to clerical 
labors, to pulpit oratory, and to special periodicals and 
tracts. The decline of pastoral, llloral, and symbolic 
theology aIllong publications is due also to a change 
in taste anlong the reading classes, under a ,vider 
range of topics. Yet it is to be observed that alnong 
notable writers, in the latter respects, figure pron1Ï- 
nently such political and civil personages as Bustalllante 
and l\Iendivil. Both uphold zealously, in bulky pages, 
the n1Ïraculous appearance of the Guadalupe virgin 
in1age, a subject like,vise defended by l\Iarin, Guridí 
and others, against the gro,ving skepticisn1. This 
tendency has not failed to produce a change in polenlic 
efforts, froin the so exclusive patristic, to a lnore ra- 
tionalizing n1ethod, ,vherein the utterances of Voltaire, 
l\Iontesquieu, and Chateaubrialld are freely used or 
debated. The position here held in the preceding 
. century by men like Palafox and Alegre ,vas prom- 
inently occupied, aillong others, by Bishop l\Iunguia 
of l\Iichoacan, ,vhose defense of the church against gov- 
ernlnent encroachn1ent has procured hiu1 no less faIlle 
as a chaIn pion than his contributions to 1110ral theology 
as a thinker, and spirited and elegant \yriter. 8 
For their philosophy the l\lexicans have as a rule 
been content ,vith translations fro111 European ,yriters, 
and so ,vith political econolny. Synoptical cOlllpila- 
tions are ,veIl represented, and have assisted to guide 
the.nulnerous essayists,prolllpting ,theln also to wider 
study and to original speculations, as instanced in 
l\Iora's Libcrtad de Cun
ercio, and in Piluentel's article. 
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While efforts in linguistics have not been so frequent 
as before, with the decline of the religious orders 
they have developed into the higher analytic and 
conlparative studies for \vhich the country presents so 
vast a field. Herein the talented Gomez de la Cor- 
tina has distinguished himself as a prolific ,vriter, 
and Pilnentel for cOlllprehensi ve and admirable inves- 
tiaatiolls. His C7Jad1'o received ,vide recognition 3S 
ol
e of the 1l10st ilnportallt works on Anlerican lan- 
guages, and ,vas re,varded ,vith a gold medal from 
the Instituto of France. An adu1irable adjunct to it 
exists in the Geografia de [as Lcng1las of Orozco y 
Berra, ,vhose varied contributions on geographic a.nd 
statistical subjects procured for hin) much popularity 
and honor. More nurnerous on these topics, and 
111arked by clearness and judgment, are the works of 
García Cubas. Diaz Covarrubias stands forward as 
the most prolninent among Mexican astronomers; 
his treatises in this field and also on geodesy haye 
been received as text-books, and cOlnmanded attention 
also abroad for their ne\v methods of observation. 
In geology and botany 1Iariano Bárcena has achieved 
for hitnself equal distinction. 1Iany more are follow- 
ing in paths opened by these n1en, to strive for sinálar 
usefulness and success, and to aùvance still furth C'r 
the honorable position acquired by 11exico in scientific 
circles. PaYllo, Gil, Hernandez, and San 1Iiguel 
figure among the host of statistical workers, roused 
by the precepts of the geographic society of 1Iexico, 
which has also fostered the study of natural history, 
physics, and sin1Ílar branches of science, and incitfìd 
travellers to publish their observations for the benefit 
of the hOll1e-d\veller
. In nearly all of these produc- 
tions however, there is so far a marked unevenness, 
with a frequent admixture of puerilities and enthu- 
siastic vagary, while the exan1Ïnations and discussions 
are either inlperfcctly carried out or lacking in depth; 
but better 111ethods are gaining ground. 
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An10ng the paternal measures \vhich characterized 
colonial régilne ,vas Olle restricting the circulatioll of 
prose fictiollas dangerous to the political and Inoral con- 
dition. The Inore 111ature folk in the peninsula lnight 
indulge in ,yorks even decidedly loose and blasphelnous, 
but the colonists ,vere regarded SOlnewhat like chil- 
dren, who 1l1USt be the more closely guarded against 
the absorption of noxious ideas, since they ,vere so 
relnote frolH the controlling hand of the ruler. The 
ecclesiastical po,vcrs ,vere only too eager to support 
a law which operated above all in their interests, and 
Bishop Palafox took active steps to suppress all 
novels and siinilar books that he could find. I" Spas- 
Inodic as were these efforts, they served at least to 
increase the difficulties ,vith which a lo('al aspirant in 
this field would have to contend. The tasté for read- 
ing luanifested to,vard the close of the colonial period 
could not fail to direct attention greatly to fiction; 
and France) and Spain, and even England and Ger- 
many ,vere called upon to Ineet the delnand. The 
clergy continued to ,vage war on the in1Il1oral publi- 
cations ,vhich flo,v freely, especially frol11 Franco, and 
prevailed on the goverUlnent to lend its aid. These 
sources are still so extensively drawn froln, that l\Iexi- 
can novelists, who lnay be said to have COlne into 
existence only within the last fo,v decades, find conl- 
parativeiy little encouragelnent. 
The 1110st pretentious are historic novels by such 
men as Juan l\iateos and Riva l}alacio. The Saccr- 
dote y Caudillo and Insurgentes of the forlner treat of 
the independence struggle, the Sacerdote represent- 
ing Hidalgo, and his Sol de lIJayo touches the French 
intervention. Palacio continues the subject in his Cal- 
varia y Tabor, closing ,vith the overthrow of l\Iaxi- 
milian. The latter deals chiefly ,vith the lo,ver 
classes, and introduces a nUlnber of stirring incidents 
froln their life to sustain a flickering intC'rest. l\Ia- 
teos rises to a higher social level, and keeps close to 
the lllÌlitary leaders ,vIto forlH his hcroe
; but ,vhile 
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the frequent introduction of battles and political af- 
fairs give a historic \T
due to the volunles, the nature 
and place of the digressions are such as to interfere 
greatly ,vith the iuterest, although the appeal
 to 
patriotic sYlupathies no doubt serve as cOlnpensation. 
Lack of syuHTletry cannot be cOlnplained of in the 
similar ('lass of novels by Ancona, the able historian of 
Yucatan, who has also used the rOlnantic incidents 
culled during his annalistic researches, ,vith such ef- 
fect as to nlerit a reprint at Paris of t-\VO stories. 
Nevertheless they are sOlne,vhat ,veighted by the 
hand of the journalist and investigator, and this be- 
comes 1110re apparent in the JJlestiza, which differs from 
the others in relating to middle-class life. 
Far inferior to these is Trebarra's .11Iisterios de Chan, 
relating to insurrectionary incidents in Yucatan, \vhich 
represents a class of novelettes, disjointed in treat- 
ment and in style, and springing from the brain of 
feeble enthusiasts. 
The Gil G01nez of Covarrubias, which covers the 
sanle scenes as Mateo's Saccrdote, has a more Spanish 
stalnp than the preceding, and concentrates its 
strength rather upon loye incidents; the author feels 
therefore at home ,vhen treating of ordinary life, as in 
La Clase J,Icdia. The tender passion is all-absorbing 
with Florencio del Castillo. He leads indeed in sen- 
timent, but the sameness of Inould in ,vhich his hero- 
ines are cast, pure and s,veet, yet melancholy, and th e 
general tinge of sadness, are apt to pall upon the 
reader. He introduces absurd and broadly suggest- 
ive clilnaxes, as ,veIl as strange and inappropriate 
phrases, and exhibits other crudities hardly in accord 
,vith the praise lavished by adlnirers, ,,,,ho call hin1 
the Balzac of l\Iexi('o. His best ,vork is Her1nana de 
los Angeles. RolJerto Esteva's fe\v efforts savor of the 
san1e spirit. Fernando, Orozco y Berra, brothpr of 
the archæologist, ,vrote a novel in the style of Karl', 
,vhich, like his poen1s, breathes the sorrow of disap- 
pointed love, and indicates the broken spirit that faded 
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a\vay \vith the completion of the volulne. J. 1\1. Ra- 
Hlirez represents a large class of fcuilleton noyclists, 
\V h080 productions seldolll pass into lnore pern1anent 
forill. l\Iaturer in their aspect of life, and of \vider 
scope, are the ,yorks of J osé de Cuellar; but ,vhile 
Inarked by a vivacious flo\v the plot is feeble and the 
narrative ralnbling. 
N early all the novels savor of French models, in 
sty Ie as \vell as subject. Nevertheless, affairs of the 
heart are depicted in a 1110re tender vein, a reverential 
mean bct\veen the ilnpassioned fervor and extreme 
suggestiveness of the Gaul. Indeed, the love scenes 
surpass any other in attraction and po,ver. They 
exhibit in a n1arked degree the soft Inelancholy \vhich 
so \videly pervades the literature. The portrayal of 
character is not effective, and it declines either into 
surface delineations, or leaves very Inarked gaps. In 
the adherence to subject and the evolving of plot, 
there is also a neglect that Inars other\vise spirited 
narration. The Mexican is altogether too absorbed 
\vith particular features to maintain t he necessary 
balance, or attend to syu1nletry. There is a tendency 
to apostrophize, to indulge in vague, il11perfect philos- 
ophizing, \v hich is attributable partly to the affecta- 
tion and floridity in1pressed during the cultisnlo period, 
and still \videly sustained by language-structure and 
popular predilections. Tho dialogues are easy and 
vivacious, although stamped by the general lack of 
completeness, of finish. Froin this it Inay readily be 
understood that the short tales \vhich abound in peri- 
odicals, signed by Payno, Fidel, Bárcena, and others, 
possess lnany excellencies, from the IHere necessity for 
conci::;eness, which favors the more effective features 
to the exclusion of the defects pertaining to elabora
 
tion in larger and I1101"e pretentious \vorks. ll 


The close of the colonial period forms in Mexico a 
transition epoch also in poetry, fronl the revival of 
classic Inode Is so general to\vard the end of the cen- 
Ess.\. YS ANI> MISCELLANY 36 
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tury, to the liberal admission of French, English, and 
even Teutonic literature. The change could not fail 
to prove beneficial, for the in1itation fostered by the 
revival was so slavish as to shackle the imagination 
and hanlper all effort at independent flight. The 
opening of a wider field, and the free entry of varied 
types, gave opportunity and inlpulses that affected 
even those who still clung to the Latin 111asters. 
Spanish ideas remained suprelne, however, and during 
the transition becomes apparent the influence of 1\le- 
lendez and his companions, who in the peninsula were 
struggling to establish a new school in connection 
with the philosophic spirit then invading its lin1its. 
Although the disorders of the reyolution and sub- 
sequent republican régime were a serious dra\vback to 
the cultivation of letters, and political aspirations as- 
sisted to draw devotees to more absorbing pursuits, 
nevertheless poetry, like history and certain other 
branches, found herein fresh sources for inspiration, 
prolnpted by newly acquired freedoDl. At times, in- 
deed, war and patriotislll wholly overshado,ved the 
other sources for I)Tric efforts, in public and private 
reunions and celebrations, and in the serenade and 
cognate anlenities of a peculiar courtship, here fostered 
by the seclusion of woman. Foreign intercourse gave 
zest also to other verse, chiefly by presenting varied 
forms for study, since the country itself provided an 
abundance of thelnes, and offered ever-increasing en- 
couragement to \vriters through multiplying periodi- 
cals and associations. While turning from religious 
topics, the foreign schools fostered subjective and re- 
flective cOlnpositions in richer and freer courses, and 
instilled a higher regard for nature. 
In each of the different branches appears a special 
revival or inaugural under successive leaders, the first 
being lyric and descriptive. The Latinists. heaJed 
by Abad, and the Góngorist-tinged follo\vers of Ruiz 
de Leon had both to yield before the new order of 
things, heralded by the Franciscan friar Manuel 


" 
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Navarrete, who shines during the opening decade of 
our century ,vith a lustre so surpassing as to procure 
for hilll the cognolnen of the Anlerlcan swan. He 
,vas a native of Michoacan, born in 1768, and ,began 
,vriting at an early period, but IIlodesty restrained 
hin1 from giving any poenl to the public till 1805, 
and then anonynlously. When on his death-bed, in 
1809, he burned a number of his productions, includ- 
ing àranlas, it appears; but enough of printed and 
Inanuscript pieces were gathered by Valdés, and 
issued at }'iexico in 1823 to nlake t\VO 120 volun1cs. 
Editions also caIne out in Peru, and at Paris in 1835, 
"\v hile Inany poems were reprinted in collections. 
His vast superiority over almost every predecessor 
in New Spain is evident throughout his range of 
pastorals and varied lyrics. 'Vhile the first are per- 
vaded by a light jocular vein, strains appear even 
here of the s\veet melancholy which stanlp the greater 
part qf his productions. 


Como en un ramillete 
Aùvierte en esta obrilla, 
Las mas preeiosas flores 
Que los tiempos marchitan 


i Ay edad halagüefia! 
H uyeron tus delieias, 
Sin dejarme otros frutos 
Que punzantes espinas. 


His bucolics are least regarded, and justly so, for 
there fashion __hnd imitation left the strongest mark. 
Although a friar by profession, he was an apt discipie 
of Anacreon, though chaste tenderness and purity 
breathe in every line. His greatest power lies, how- 
ever, in religious and elegiac efforts, which abound in 

ouching sentiment and rise occasíonal1y into lofty 
lma!:!'ery. 
I
 El Alrna Pr1.vada de la Gloria he surrenders 
hinlself freely to impassioned monody. 


l\lelaneólieo vago por el mundo, 
Como hurtando el semLlante à la alegria, 
Conformes solo con mi triste idea 
Son tus lúguLres somLras, tu profundo 
Silencio, noehe obscura... , 
. . . . i Eterno Dios! de donde se desprende 
Contra mi alma el raudal de tus enojos 
Que en tu furor la encienùe. 
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 Fallezco? en el in stante me parece 
Que el hermoso espectáeulo del mundo 
Con sempiterlla noche se oscureee, 
Rale del hondo pecho, el mas profundo, 
EI último suspiro, en que lanzada 
Ya mi alma á tu preseneia.... 
Atérranla tus oj os, y el sereno 
Resplandor de tu rostro Ie parece 
Nube que anuncia rayo îormidable 
Cuando truella el Olimpo y se enardece. 


He has evidently read Young, as ,veIl as ltfelendez 
and others. His defects are of the tilne no less 
than of hinlself, as instanced by the often inappropriate 
use of mythologic sirniles. vVhile uneven and faulty 
in prosody, he is fluent and unaffected. He is sweet 
rather than strong or profound, and the s,van is a 
designation quite in keeping "\vith his strain, and also 
,vith the change no,v c0111ing over the spirit of poetry. 
He could rise to fiery vigor, however, as sho\vn in his cel- 
ebration of Fernando'8 ascent to the throne, for which 
he received six prize medals. 
The insurrection begins, and servile loyalty is trans- 
fornled into bOlllbastic patriotisnl. Heroes and na- 
tional Inartyrs take the place of kings and governors; 
fetters are cast off, and portals are opened to liberal 
and COslTIopolitan ideas. Several poets feel the Ï1npulse 
and sing to the dawning era, notably Sanchez de Ta- 
gle, who had long rell1ained loyal, but finally turned 
to the Ile\V dOlninant po,ver, hailing it in lofty odes. 
Satisfied ,vith duty performed, he thereupon sought 
the more alluring range of erotics; yet this was hardly 
his forte. fIe lacks the tenderness of Navarrete, and 
displays a robust vivacity ,vhich hovers round surface 
attractions to the neglect of the spiritual traits. In 
the sonnets he approaches Argensola, and in the more 
exalted pæan which contains his happiest lines he re- 
veals a study of Herrera. Of Hunlboldt he writes: 


Águila audaz, que remontando el vuelo 
Por 108 orhes de luz sin pausa giras, 
Y eon ardiente celo 
Les dietas leyes y obedieneia inspiras; 
Pesa
 de calla eual la masa inmensa, 
La órbita encueutras, Ja distallcia mides. 
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To God he sings: 
Bajo tus piés, el tiempo en raudo vuelo 
Pasa, arrollando deleznalts séres: 
PucMan voraz el suelo, 
Y pasan, y no son-
 y tú? Siempre eres. 
His imitation is lin1Ïted to forIn, ho\vever, and above 
all to the classic. Herein he stands the foreinost rep- 
resentative of the century ainong his countryn1en, 
adlnired for chaste unafFected diction no less than for 
vigorous and fiery inspiration. Like Navarrete he 
consigned n10st of his poems to the flames, but his son 
preserved enough to fornl t\VO volulnes. His death was 
hastened in 1847, at the age of sixty-six, by the United 
States invasion, the deplorable incidents of \vhich 
struck deep into the patriotic soul of a Inan who had 
for several decades served his country in inlportant 
positions, as Spanish regidor and deputy, and as re- 
publican senator and governor for l\Iichoacall, his 
native state. 
Quintana Roo, a pronlinent journalist and president 
of the first independent congress during the revolution, 
ranks anlong the earliest restorers of good taste in 
l\lexico, with his correct and graceful Ycrse. .L
 later 
exponent of the classicis111 is J\Ianuel Perez Salazar, 
a prominent Pueblan ; but with less originality than 
Tagle, he sinks too frequently into a cold formality, 
which has not tended to gain favor for his school. He 
excels in didactic pieces. In the path of Tagle moved 
also the brothers Lacunza, especially Juan, \v hose 
early death in 1843 cut short a promising career. 
With vivid iluagination he cOlnbined a passionate ten- 
derness and s\vect sadness that shone adlnirably in his 
anlatory verses. Equal suavity, but less range of 
fancy, is displayed by Francisco Bocanegra. 
The influence of foreign intercourse is observed in 
the departure inaugurated by Rodriguez Galvan, best 
kno\vn as the dralnatist ,vho introduced the ronlantic 
school. His forte lies in patriotic appeals, ,vherein he 
exhibits a spirited ideal is Ill, cOlubined ,vith a clear, 
chaste style, a sensitive àelicacy, and a pathos border. 
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ing on profound Inelancholy. The latter pervades all 
his verses to SOlne extent, reflecting the sorro,vs and 
disappointlnents of his curtailed life. It is particularly 
displayed in his llusion, which is described as 


* * * Un soplo leve 
Que la lámpara reanima 
Y la apaga. 


Es cual rápiJo placer 
Que arre hata á la muger 
Su hermosura. 


Erisa que meee las fiores 
Robándoles SUS olores 
Y freseura. 


His translations from Lan1artine and other French 
writers are exceedingly good. Galvan has been con- 
sidered as the poet who introduced rOlnanticism in 
I\Iexico. Fernando Calderon takes a step further into 
the rOll1antic, and fairly revels in ideal creations that 
cOll1bine noble ardor with tender passion. In singing 
to Alnira, he neatly observes, 


Tus risas son amores, 


Y amor es tu mirar. 


But he is above all effective in patriotic pieces, uniting 
lofty thoughts with fiery utterance, and reaching at 
tÎlnes a vivid intensity that places hirn in this field 
above any countrYlnan. 
Glory, he calls, 


* * * palahra sonora, 
Que repiten la. tierra y el eielo, 


Del sufrido sold ado consuelo, 
De los héroes brillante deidad. 


The Bl1.eño del Tirano is of Byronian strength. 


Del lecho se lallza 
Con grito dflliente, 
Se inunda su frente 
De frio sudor. 


Parece que eseueha 
La voz del destino, 
Y el trueno divino, 
De justo furor. 


Sus ojos eansados 
Anhelan el llantù, 
J\Ias nunca 8U eneanto 
Probó la maldad. 


The rhyme is after Garcilaso. Among his best l,yric 
and descriptive C0111positions are El Boldado de la. 
Libertad, Los Recuerdos, La Rosa llarchita, of eclectic 
type, and El Porruenir. Márcos Arróniz represents 
the ultra-romanticists, with a Byronian pessinlism 
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tinged by the bitterness of rejected love. The novel- 
ist Covarrubias indulged in sinlilar efl'usions. 
The sentimentalists have a striking exponent in 
Juan Valle, related to the first president of the re- 
public. Blind frotn early boyhood, he was, neverthe- 
less, exposed to political persecution {or his ardent 
party spirit, and had t?US a double origin for his 
pathos. He ,vas essentIally the poet of the revolu- 
tions, but indulged also in sacred and erotic verse, 
pure and fluent. His descriptive lines leave no defects 
to indicate his affliction. The love bard is a cOO"- 
L) 
nOlnen applied to L. G. Ortíz, from the predominating 
character of his pieces in the t\VO volulnes so far is- 
sued. The inlagery is delicate, and frequently of a 
high order. The sonnets are adn1Ïrable. Ortiz has 
also acquired reputation for translations and novels. 

1. M. Flores is a rival in his particular field, whose 
fiery invocations, cOlubined \vith a certain originality, 
procured a speedy second edition for his Pasionarias 
collection. Another contributor of great feeundity is 
A. L. Gallardo, of Guanajuato, the founder of a Span- 
ish journal in California, 'v here he died a few years 
ago. The three volullles issued by hill), ineluding 
SOlne tales, breathe the spirit of the love-stricken 
exile. 
Of a different stamp are the productions of A. M. 
Ochoa y Acuña, a priest by profession, and of pure 
Spanish descent, whose best kno\vn pieees indicate 
one of those portly, merry curates to be found in 
Hispano-An1erican country parishes, but ,vho really 
appears to have been of a sedate teIllperalllent, addicted 
above all to books. His extensive reading ,vas dis- 
played in numerous translations froln Latin, French, 
and Italian writers, which found little appreciation. 
From his o\vn pen flowed odes, sonnets, satires, the 
forn1er altogether too imitative, ,vith less sentilnent 
than piquancy and suggestion. Their light-tripping 
Jines were especia]]y adapted to the satires and epi- 
grams on which his fame mainly rests, and for whieh 
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he stands unapproached anlong his countrymen. In- 
deed, in 111any respects he equals and even surpasses 
GÓllgora and Quevedo, the forenlost Spaniards in this 
field. He is . good-natured and quizzical rather than 
stinging, free fi'onl trivialities as ,veIl as personalities, 
and observes a decorum and delicacy that raised hÏ1n 
far above Lizardi. Another n1erit is the avoidance, 
both in translations and conlpositions, of the gallicism 
which was corrupting the language. One instance of 
his sty Ie will suffice: 


A un paje nada dormido 
Dijo, dándole un papel, 
Cierta dama: vé con él 
Y entrégalo á mi querido. 


No era la primera vez 
Que iba el paje, pues tomó 
EI papel, y preguntó: 
ßeñora i. á cuál de 10s diez! 


Lines of five sy IIables are frequently used. Of the 
two volulnes of his poetry issued at N e,v York as 
J>oesias de un lJlejicano, the second is devoted to this 
class. He lived bet,veen 1783-1833. 
Satire comes readily to the aborigines, no less from 
natural bent than from the effect of their enforced 
subordination for centuries to autocrats and castes, as 
already observed. The cultured Inanifestation of the 
faculty has been restricted by obvious cireunlstances, 
but of late years it is finding lllore nU111erOUS expo- 
nents. As their leader. by virtue of pure Indian de- 
scent and seniority, as well as a high order of produc- 
tion, may be plaeed Ignacio Ramirez, sonletÎ1ne n1În- 
ister of justiee and public works, and professor of 
letters, yet best known for the varied flow of his 
pen in prose and verse. Aboriginal sentiment seenlS 
less amatory than that of some of the other raees. 
Class peeuliarities strike thel11 1110St readily, and to 
the long-abused clergy is dispensed a full quota of 
the banter and ridicule to ,vhich they are exroRed 
froIn all quarters. Even the most sacred of subjects 
are no longer respected, and several attempts have 
heen made in the vein of Avila y Urihe, who among 
otþer things wrote a comic version of the Guadalupe 
mIracle, It remains in manuscript on my shelves. 
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In this connection may be nlentioned the droll and 
suo-crestive verses of Telesforo Ruiz, \vho issued a col- 
leciion in 1866; the exuberant lines of Tide}; the neat 
epigranls of Tellez, 111ingled \vith equally attractive 
sonnets in his Raios Perdidos, and the critical satires of 
Zarco, in the spirit of Larra. The Spanish residents, 
Zanlacois, and Zorrilla, have \vritten much verse of 
this character, \v hich is \videly read in l\1:exico. 
The observations so far Inade apply very ,veIl to 
characterize the classes and styles of poetry among 
modern l\fexicans. In 1110re anlbitious corn positions 
they have as a rule been content with translations of 
SOlne ancient and n10dern classics. Yet epics have 
been attelnpted, the 1110st pretentious being the Ll ná- 
huac of Rodiguez y Cos, \v hich treats of the conquest, 
a subject that should have allured more writers an1Ïd 
the reviving enthusiasrll for aboriginal prestige. The 
poen1 is in heroic quatrains \vith asonalltes of a more 
sedate tone than that of Ruiz de Leon, a century 
before, and reveals indeed less spirit and ability. 
Portraiture is hardly attenlpted, scenery is little 
noticed, and dran1atic opportunities neglected. "Thile 
Ruiz sings the achiev81nents of Cortés, Rodriguez 
seeks to eommemorate the glories of l\Iontezuma and 
Quauhtelllotzin, and to this end he \varps and colors an 
other\vise close adherence to historic narrative. The 
thirteen cantos, of about ten thousand lines, ,,,ere pub- 
lished at Mexico in 1853, and dedicated \vith profuse 
c0111plirnents to Santa Anna, the dictator. 
Turning fron1 hilH to J osé Joaquin Pesado, whom 
we have 111et in history as senator and n1Înister, we 
find a poet, who, in La Re1'elacion, displays a lofty 
sentin1ent and a beautiful in1agery that rouse our 
highest a(hniration. Unfortunately the cantos proye 
to be in subject as ,yen as for III an in1Îtation of Dante's 
IJ
fcrnn. The horrors of the doonled, and Lli
s of 
the angels are successively pictured, and even a Bea- 
trice is found in Elisa, only to reveal by ('ornparisol1 
ho,v far behind the 1110del are these verses ill soaring 
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grandeur, in penetration and feeling. Borne by an 
angel to the infernal regions he sees: 


La interrumpida luz, funcbre, escasa, 
De Ull fuego subterráneo que á 10 lejos 
Un monte inmenso retumuando aLrasa, 
Entre llieve;:) lanzando sus reHejo::;, 
El ra
tro alumbra, de la barca pasa: 
Atónit08 Illis ojos y perplejos 
VeIl las olas rod.ar currer los montes, 
Y ensancharse los' negros horizontes. 


The blessed d\vell 


. . . . en sombrosas selvas dilatadas, 
Auras serenas y corrientes puras, 
Moran aquesas almas, entregadas 
De humana ciencia á inciertas congeturas: 
Hahlan de las edades ya pasadas, 
De las horas presentes y futuras. 


Better known frolTI the nature of the topic, is the 
lyric descriptive poern La Jerusalem, in nine parts, the 
earlier centerino- in the career of Jesus, the later treat- 
ð 
ing of the subsequent vicissitudes of the city. The 
evident suggestions froIn Tasso assist to unfold the 
Inany beauties which have procured for the piece so 
wide an appreciation. Translations of Petrarch have 
also left their Ï1npress on Pesado, yet his sonnets bear 
1110re distinctly the touch of Garcilaso. In erotic 
pieees he is reverential, and his pictures of nature 
have a dreamy beauty, both features fornlÎng the 
lnain characteristics of his unquestionably sweet and 
graceful verse. 
Whatever the objections to his bent for in1Ïta- 
tion, he has perforllled thereby a service of great 
value to his countrYlnen in pointing out the Lest 
features of a yariety of n10dels and infusing a superior 
taste. Although reaching the highest elevation in 
religious topics, marked by pure idealisn1, the greatest 
credit should be accorded to him for his efforts on na- 
tional thenles, on scenes and sites, and in the elabora- 
tion of aboriginal lore, as in Las Aztecas, wherein he 
strives to preserve the native spirit. He stands the 
representative eclectic poet of Mexico, in applying the 
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classic forln to the best features of rom anticisln. His 
,vorks received the cOlnplÎIllent of several editions, be- 
ginning in 1839, and of recognition also in Spain, 
\v hence lllany honors \vere conferred upon him. 
In1itatioos of Dante and 1Iilton are observable also 
in the epic prod uction of La Yen ida del Esptr'l
tn 
Santo, by Francisco Ortega, but with less happy 
results, for the verses are \veighted ,vith a tiresoOle 
forlnality except for a fe\v occasional episodes. In 
the u1Ïnor pieces issued in 1839 under the title Poem.as, 
Leon appears a conspicious lllodel. Color and feeling 
seen} however to be subordinated to prosody, \v hich he 
illustrated by exalnple and by special treatises. 
Unevenness and irregular divergence are the rule 
rather than exception. In some iulÌtation dinis the 
lustre of at first striking passages; others in striving 
for originality lllar the picture by defective plan, bald 
or over-\vrought portrayal, and inappropriate sill1Íles. 
Neglect of fornl has overshadowed nlany spirited es- 
says, but, ,vith the naturally in1Ítative tendency in 
the people, still more have been borne do\vn by too 
close study of niodels, whic.h has fettered inspiration 
and neutralized other higher purposes. This is ob- 
servable in 
-'ranco and Lafragua, ,vho conforIll closely 
to the severe quintalla, and in Diaz, of Jalapa, 
whose patriotism lelÌ hin) first to a distinguished ll1Ïli- 
tary career, and subsequently to the connneIl1oration 
of historic. incidents and legends, so llluch so that he 
is ,videl y regarded as the leading poet ronlancer of 
l\fexico. Others accord this position to Peon y Con.. 
treras, a doctor and senator of Yucatan. His Ro- 
?nances Ifistoricos are Inodelled after Duque de Rivas, 
but \vhile inferior in forIll they fully equal his in 
brilliancy, in description and metaphor, with an ap- 
propriate change of versification to suit the theme. 
His lyrics received the complilnent of a reissue. P. 
Araos, of the sanle state, has achieved a certain repu- 
tation in the saIne field for traditions and fables. 
Boa Bárc.ena figures pron1Ïnclltly in historic 
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themes, chiefly froln Aztec sources. Although re- 
lieved by occasional flashes, his verse evinces a neglect 
of the finest opportunities for description and pathos. 
Sinlilarly defective, and faulty in fornl, is the volume 
of lyrics w hieh preceded his legends. 
Castillo y Lanzas, Arango, J osé Segura, Busto, 
and Alcaraz are best kno,vn for translations, fronl 
,vhich they have borrowed the characteristics of their 
original poenlS. Alcaraz sho,ys hinlself an apt stu. 
dent of Brron in his rich oriental tiuts that accord 
so ,veIl ,,
ith Spanish expression, forn1ing indeed 
a part thereof ever since rOlllancists followed the 
cross into "the crescent precincts of Andalueia. IAuis 
de la Rosa approaches hÜn in coloring, but lacks in 
strength. 
José Segura left some neat sonnets and hexameters, 
but his brother Vicente reveal s greater pl'on1Ïse in 
the freshness of his fe,v contributions. Barbacero 
TIlade a pretentious translation into verse of Chateau- 
briaud's ]lartyrs. Castillo published a small volullle, 
half of it translations, half ulcdiocre lyrics. 
In contrast to these 1110re n)odeled productions may 
be placed those of Guillcrnlo Prieto, Felix Escalante, 
and the Yucatan poet Alpuche, \vho display less re- 
straint and carry the reader along with their strong 
ilnpulsìvness. 'fhe last exeels in the fiery ardor of 
love, and Prieto in patriotic zeal, ,vhile Alpuche COIU- 
bines Loth features in soule,yhat thundering periods 
and paH
ionate appeals. P. Tovar indulges in soeial- 
istic strain, and Agapito Silva arrays hiulself as the 
chaillpion of the laboring class. They are uneven, as 
Il1ay be supposed, and a few Lrilliant flashes are iuter- 
spersed ,vith Inuch crude and COlll1110nplace Inatter. 
This applies also to .J osé de Cuellar, En1Ïlio Rey, Gal- 
lardo aud even to SariÙana, ,vho sho\vs considerable 
feeling, but as a rule i
 like all the rest continually 
on the ycrge of sonlething prolnisin()', ,vithout realiz- 
. -. ð 
lug the expectation roused. l\Iiran appears to haye 
read Ossian, Gavarni indicates a taste for portraits, 
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Couto shows a curbed ent]lusiasnl, and the mysticislIl 
so dear to native fancy is elllbraced by the pricsts 
1Iartinez and Sartorio. 
['he latter belongs to the 
revolutionary period, and lllay be classed as a repre- 
sentative versifier, in 'VhOIll a pious adoration of the 
virgin could alone infuse a scintillating spark. 
Yucatan has been cOlnparatively prolific in \vriters 
of no rnean order, although they are little heard of. 
By the side of Apulche figure Ildefonso Perez, 
Montero, Peraza, J ruzillo, Estrada, and Zorrilla, 
whose verses have a rather forinal stamp. 
The Spanish Zorilla finds an apt follower in P. J. 
Perez, who yields in soaring Illctaphor to an ardent 
patriotisln. Aznar Barbachano sings in tearful ac- 
cents; Aldana has achieved recognition for fanciful 
enlbellishment; and Justo Sierra is a pronlising poet, 
who made his first mark by introducing the causer'ie 
colunln in Mexican journals. 
N ot,vithstanding the excellencies of several alTIOng 
the preceding writers, the rank of favorite poet ll)Ust 
be assigned to l\1:anuel Carpio. By some he is esteemed 
as the representative in sacred thelnes, by virtue of 
his o,vn devotion, of the character of his more preten- 
tious pieces, notably in honor of the virgin, and of a 
Inarked degree of originality. A closer analysis re- 
veals Inany defects. The epic verse is faulty in plan 
and proportion, as instanced partieularly in La 11'11- 
?naculada GYoncepcion. At sonle of the most interest- 
ing points of portrayal or reflection he hastens on\varù 
abruptly, to dilate instead on less striking phases. 
There is also a repetition of ilnagery with slight varia- 
tion of form, and sonlO glaring prosaicisnls. These 
disappointments of expectation, and lapses, are not in- 
frequent. Yet they are here to be ascribed less to un- 
sustained po,ver and resourees than to vagarious taste 
and illlPulsiveness, and to lack of appreciation for SYU1- 
nletry, an short-cornings of a national rather than in- 
dividual stall1p. COlnpared \vith those of his confrères 
the flippancies are therefore not serious, and they are 
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fully balanced by the truer poetic ring of the lines, the 
unaffected flow of diction. 
The forte of Carpio, however, lies properly in de- 
seriptive poetry. Herein he occupies undoubtedly 
the representative place. While Ì1npressed by the 
soleuHlÌty of religion and its sublilne adjuncts, he 
finds his real inspiration in the grandeur and beauty 
of nature. He beholds t1Je splendor of spheres, he 
recognizes the lnajesty of towering peaks, he delights 
in the variegated aspect of pastoral scenes, he feels 
the desolation of the ruin. 
In La InJnemidad de Dios he writes: 


Así, Dios sublime, tú llenas los mundos 
De un lado hasta el otro del gran firmamento, 
Y muy 1l1RS arriha se eleva tu asiento, 
Adollùe no llegan los rayos del sol. 


He seeks evidence of the creator in all the panora- 
mic phases of nature till he reaches the flower in the 
field. 


Pasada la lluvia se alegra la yerba, 
Y al aire se mueve su tallo fiorillo, 
Y en tanto mis ojos te ven esconùido 
Al1á entre las hojas de la húmeda fior. 


In this class of cOll1position the blots mentioned are 
less obtrusive. Here his soul revels in unrestrained 
ease, ,vith oft-surprising 111aintenance of po,ver. It 
beeo1l1es apparent that the descriptive passages in his 
sacred verse are the chief props and attractions; that 
the abstract ,vas inlposed upon hin1 by piety rather 
than innate disposition. He is an objective rather than 
subjective writer, excelling in observation rather than 
reflection, and surpassing in certain loftier topics the 
celebrated Heredia, a Cuban exile long associated with 

Iexican affairs. Here is also more conspicuous the 
influenee of his classic studies, in the admirable equi- 
poise of diction \v hich esche'\vs floridity and seeks 
adornment in bright traceries of fancy-a combination 
of silnplicity and elegance in accord \vith true poetic 
instinct. He delights in vigorous utterance, as illus- 
trated partly in the consonant rhyule, yet abhors ex- 
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aggeration no less than artificiality, as instanced in his 
epigralIl on frenetic writers. 


Este drama sf está bueno, 
Hayen él mOlljas, soldados, 
Locos, állimas, ahorcados, 
Bebedores de vent'llO, 
I UDOS cuantos degollados. 


In lighter verse he is less at hOIne. The tender- 
ness of Petrarch and the grace of .L
nacreon both fail 
to appear, and the nlore evident ill1itation sinks into 
COll1rnonp]ace. 
Born at Cosamaloapa.n, in Vera Cruz, 1791, the son 
of a Spanish trader and his creole \vife, he studied first 
at Pueb]a and then at l\Iexico, where he after,vard 
acquired a high reputation as doctor. He long held 
the chair of physiology and hygiene at the capita], 
and \v bile in congress was elected speaker of the 
house. Archæ]ogy, classics, anJ theology 'v ere the 
fayorite pursuits of this eager student, and several lit- 
erary and scientific societies enrolled his nalHe. Not 
till after passing his fortieth year did he giye any 
productions to the public, the first being in honor of 
the virgin. After this he becaIne a frequent contri- 
butor to the journals, and to sonle books. His pieces 
,vere collected and published under the auspices of 
Pesado and Couto, and received more than one re- 
print. He died in 18 GO. 
'Vhile endo,ved with relatively stronger mind than 
her European sisters, wonlan in l\tlexico has been kept 
more in the background under the duenna systern, 
,vhich stifles her budding youth, and leayes her ever 
after unfit to encounter the responsibilities of life. 
The modesty and gentle sense of the creole 'VOluen 
ever prolnpt thenl to accord preëlninence to their 
lords, \vho aecept the concession ,vith eonceiteJ self- 
assurance. With spreading education aud infusion 
of liberal ideas froIn the adjoining republic, \VOlnan is 
beginning to understand and exert her ability under 
the guidance of an able group of leaders. 
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Anlong these stand prolninent Ester Tápia de 
Castellanos, of 1\lichoacan, a lyric poetess of no nlean 
order, far superior to the average of pretentious and 
better-kno,vn singers of the other sex, and whose 
,vorth Illust in -tilHe raise her nearer to the elevation 
to which she is entitled. Her ]i'lores Silvestres, issued 
in 1871, cOllllllanded attention in so many quarters as 
to encourage the publication SODle years later of Can- 
tieos de los N
?1os, a thenle appropriate for the ,vornan 
as \vell as lllother, antI pron1Ïsing to add popularity if 
not higher faine. Her lines have snloothness of flo,v 
lnarkedly in contrast to the COl1llnon inlPulsiyeness 
and exaggeration, and her pictures are refreshingly 
pure and daintily delicate. Her's is no slavish in1Íta- 
tioll; Ìluages forrn in natural and. appropriate order, 
and 'v hile not soaring to the subliIne, they reflect deep 
feeling Bud eillot.ion hidden fron) ruder eyes. She is 
essentially chaste, and happy conceits dance along in 
graceful rhythnl. In answer to a child's question 
,vhat is fatherland 1 she answers: 


. , . . ese nombre adorado, 
E3 manantial de emociones; 
Es 10 que hay mas venerado, 
Es un conjunto sagrado 
De recuerùos é ilusiones. 


She finds it in the air and soil, in hearths and 
temples. 


Es la. hrisa perfumada 
Que mece las frescas fl.ores 
Eu la ribera encantada, 
Do la rosa nacarada 
Luce ufana sus colore!. 


She thus neatly con1pares the humming-bird ,vith 
love : 


Es inconstante 
Cuanto es hermoso; 
R3 engafioso 
Cual la ilusion. 


La grata esencia 
Se va robantlo, 
Y va voland.o 
Como el amor. 


In this tripping l1letre she succeeds admirably 
Al1l0ng aspiring contellJpOrary WOlDen n1ay be me1 (- 
tioned G. I. Zavala and R. C. Gutierrez of Yucatan. 
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Teresa Vera of Tabasco, and Dolores Guerrero of 
Durano'o , died both at an earl y age after leavino' fuo'i- 
ö 
 
 <:::> 
tive pieces of the lllost pronlÏsing nature, chiefly ele- 
giac. Guerrero has been cOIllparud to the l\Iexican 
nUll. 


The condition of affairs is not favorable to dranlatic 
art in a country \vith a decided predilection for balls, 
parties, and sin1Ïlar gathering
 of an actively partici- 
pative rather than auditorial character; \vhere there 
are fe\v to\vns populous enough to support theatres, 
and \vhere Ina
lagers find for their infrequent per- 
fonnances alllple all-d 'cheap recourse' in Spanish 
dralnas, or in translations, especially frolH the synlpa- 
thetic _French, of pieces \y hose faIne abroad had rou::5ed 
a general desire for local presentation. In the face of 
such inlposing corn petition for the 111eagre opening at 
hand, there is little encourageluent for native pIay- 
o wrights. Nevertheless, considerable numbers have 
croppc(l up, stiululated by literary and dralnat.ic asso- 
ciations, and content \vith the applause of friends at 
the rare and crude 'production of their efforts. Aillong 
the nan1es, three have risen to distinction. Forenlost 
stands 
fanuel Eduardo Je Gorostiza, the restorer of 
his art in ß1:exico, as the first to \vrite good conledies 
after the decline, and \vho ranks \vith the leading 
draillatists of his tinle in Spanish literature. Hú 
was born at Vera Cruz, where his father \vas governor, 
on account of \vhose death he was taken to Spain at 
an early age. His brother induced hill} to adopt the 
lnilitary profession, and he attained the rank of a 
lieutenant-colonel; but in 1823 we find hitH an exile 
in Eno'land. His talents and liberal ideas had at- 
"'" 
tracted the attention of Mexico, and henceforth until 
his death, in 1851, at the age of sixty-t\VO, he is con- 
nected \vholly \vith his natal country, as foreign lnin- 
ister, and in other exalted positions. He served in 
the ,val' against the 1T nited States, and being tak0U 
prisoner at Churuhusco, was treated by the victors 
E5SA YS Ar-;'O MISCELL.
:-;'Y 37 
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\vith both kindness and respect. He can therefore 
be ('lailned as a :\Iexican as fully as his great prede- 
eessor, Alarcon. The dranlatic instinct \vas innate, 
for he beo'an to write in boyhood, but achieved f
ulle 
b . 
only after 1815 \vith his 11ldulgencia ]Jara To dos, a 
cOllledy \vherein a sprightly fiallcée entraps her be- 
trotlled into several scrapes, and proves to the joy of 
all that he is by no 111eans the spiritless and insipidly 
virtuous Ulan painted by reputation. The B10St strik- 
in u ' incident is the "vinuin
 of his love b y the bride in 
b 
 
an assun1ed character, which results in a shalll duel 
\vith her brother. Contigo I
a?1 y Cebolla, fronl 'v hich 
Scribe borro"red one of his succe

es, is even superior 
to this, and El Llnì'Ïgo Intin
o, Don D'ieguito, and others 
in verse and prose, sustained both his popularity and 
IDerit as a \vriter. The subjects belong to the 111Ïddle 
class of life, and reveal an intill1ate kno\vledge of soci- 
etyand hUlnan nature, depicted \vith Inuch hU1l10r and 
neat raillery, yet \vith great purity of tone and lan- 
guage. He rearranged several ,,,"orks of others, and 
translated a nUln bel' -of French dralnatic cOlnpositions. 
Gorostiza Inust be placed by the side of l\loratin the 
younger, to whose school of l\folière's type he belongs, 
but ,vhOln he surpasses in spirit if not in sentilllent, 
thus aiding essentially to prOll1ote a taste for the 
classic elelnents ,vith which it ,vas souO'ht to relnodel 
b 
the drallla. Besides special publications, a collection 
of his early works appeared at BrusRels in 1825, in 
two volulnes, and a nUlllbcr of select pieces have been 
reprinted in such publications as Biblioteca lJlexicana, 
l\Iexico, 1851. His plots are ingenious, and the use 
of different lnetre to suit the varying action adds to 
the anilllation. 
Close to Gorostiza as draulatie restorer or initiator 
B1USt be placed Ignacio Rodriguez Galvan, alread.v 
spoken of in connection ,vith the ronlantic se bool of 
poetry, to \VhOll1 is credited the introduction of lnod- 
ern dl'allla into l\Iexicn. lIe, hilnself, lays f'lailn to 
lJI1Óîoz. JTisitador de l1Jéjicn, as the first orig'inal l\lexi- 
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can production in this field. I t ,vas presented at the 
capital in 1838, nlidst great applause, as the first 
national historic draillatization. l'he subject is the 
aillorous infatuation of the infaulous J\IuÜoz, \vho held 
s,vayover N e,v Spain in 1567. The \VOlllan scornR 
his aùvances, and in his fury he causes the oqject of 
her love to be slain; she falls dead upon the corpse. 
In the effort to depict the tyrant, the author goes 
to an extrelne that becoIlles lllonotonous; neverthe- 
less. there is a number of fine and strong passages, 
\vhich indicate an exalted iUJagination, while the ac- 
cessory figures and dialogue8 sllo,v a due appreciation 
for effect. El !JrÙ.'ado del JTi-rey, also taken froiD 
early colonial history, and published four years later, 
is nut so strong. "\\ìhile imbued with ronlanticisln, 
Galvan tenlpered it by a ('lose study of Alarcon, to 
hinl the supreme nlaster in the art, as he declares in 
it dedication to this personage written in exaggerated 
inlitation of old Spanish. The defects are to be at- 
tributed to iUlluaturity of age and training. Curbed 
ambition find disappointnlents had tinged his spirit 
. ,vith the Inelancholy observable in nearly all his ,yorks. 
He had struggled since boyhood for a humble exist- 
ence in the book-store of his uncle at 
fexico, devot- 
ing the late hours of night to study. In 1842 11e 
received a tardy recognition in an appointnlent ,vitIJ 
a legation to South Anlerica, but died of )
ellow feYf1r 
on the \vay, at the age of t\venty-six, in the lllidst of 
the lnost brilliant pron1Ïse. 
In this connection 111ay be noted Bocanegra's JTasco 
Þruiiìez, ,vhich appears to haye been influenced t.o sonle 
extent by Galvan's pie('es, and E'J1rornocio?l llosas by 
Pablo \Til1aseñor, relating to the def0nce of l\fcscala 
durino' the revolution. The latter is cruder, ,vith not 
,., 
suffi('ient spirit in incident and language to sUf'tain 
it. It ,yas ,yen received at Guadalajara in 1851. 
despite the telnperate treatlnent of the Spanish side. 

Franei
co Ortega, the poet, \vrote as early as 1821. 
A[éjico ]
iùre, a dralna celebrating the a('qui
.;Ïtiol1 of 
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independence, and ,vhich in a lneasure sets aside the 
('1ainl of Galvan to priority in this direction. He 
left another hi
toric piece, Ca1rÌJalzin, relating to the 
('olHluests, and al
u a c0I11edy. 1"he sanle epoch as in 
J[(
jiro Libre is touched in Sariñana's Entrada, T1'iu11fal 
de Iturbide, but it lacks dralnatic art, and is retnarkable 
rather as a poenl Ï1nbued with the well-kno,vn feeling 
of the ,vriter. Ochoa had also appeared in this field 
,vith a tragedy and two comedies, one of these in his 
hU1110rOUS vein. A short piece by Gonzalez Castro 
reveals prornising lines in. the sanle vein, directed 
against political parties. 
The ,york begun by Galvan ,vas taken up most suc- 
cessfully by Fernando Calderoll y Beltran, ,vho per- 
fected the n10dern drall1a, although not frolll national 
subjects, but froin sources 1110re suited to his rOlnantic 
ideas. To this he applied such inspiration and finish, 
in addition to a prolific production, as to aSSUllle rank 
as leading dran1atist of the republic, that is, apart 
froln cOlnedy, for herein Gorostiza enjoys the undis- 
puted preëlninence. His neglect of local topics is not 
to be expected of a Inan ,vho has taken so active a 
part in public life. As an enthusiastic liberal he joined 
in revolutions at the expense of his health and estate, 
exiled as he ,vas both fronl his native city of Guada- 
lajara and frotH Zacatecas, his adopted state. Par- 
doned in consideration of his genius, he here entered 
anew into the political arena, figuring as deputy, 111agis- 
trate, and other positions suited to his training as 
barrister, until his death in 1845 at the age of thirty-six. 
His efforts ,vere guided by a study of Breton de 
l()s Herreros, which certainly tended to his popularity. 
In truth, the success of his cOlnedy, ]{ingnna de las 
Trcs, depicting the vain effi)rts of three uTI,vorthy 
suitors to gain the hand of a prudent wido,v, lies 
greatly in its in1Îtations of Breton's .J.llarcela. Yet it 
Blust be adnlÍtted that the exposure of social ,veak- 
nesses is neat, especial1y the assulllption of those \vho 
after a trip abroad COine back on]y to criticise every- 
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thinO' at hOlTIe. Calderon's best \vork lies hn\vever in 
o 
a heavier line, notably in chivalry pieces, in \vhich 
his l'oJuantic sentiluents and soaring yerse find free 
scope, and fitting subjects in proud knights and noLle 
dalues. In the 111ist of nlediæval tilHes he can safely 
depict ideal heroes \vith all the finery of enthusiasnl, 
\vith lofty ainl and sounding \vords and fiery love. 
Historic truth is not allo\ved to interrupt his flo\v, 
and he ahuost scorns to l11ar scenes so stately \vith 
artifice of plot. His love soars above the sensual to 
the spiritual, along \vith his intense patriotislll; and 
not\vithstandillg the fanle acquired as a play\vright, he 
relllains above all the poet, and his verse no\v lllainly 
sustains his \vorks. The foreillost place lllay be as- 
signed to his IIcrlnan, a young crusader \v ho returns 
to find his betrothed surrendered to an elderly duke. 
While seeking an intervie\v \vith her he is surprised 
. by the jealous husband and is condeillned to death. 
His n10ther conles to the rescue by disclosing hill1 to 
be the natural son of that personage. He is recog- 
nized by the duke, and returns to die for the holy 
. cause. El Torneo turns on the adventures of a youth 
abducted frolll the creole, \vho at the supreille 1l101nent 
finds both his parents and his bride. Lina Enlena is 
a stately piece, but plays havoc \vith historic truth. 
Eight earlier pieces had been perforuled at Zacatecas 
and Guadalajara, the first, in 18
7, being RcÙzaldo y 
Elrira. l
l Caballero l'
cgrn \vas left unfinished. T\vo 
editions of Calderon's ,yorks appeared at 
Iexi('o in 
1844 and 1840, and appreciation has also been luani- 
fested abroad, particularly in South Alnerica. 
J. Seon y Contreras of Yucatan has attained can- 
ol 
sidera.ble popularity in the republic \vith his C((l)(( Y 
c
l)(jda or love-intrigue pieces, so peculiarly Spanish 
in forill and estilllation. He follo\ys the old school 
too closely, ho\vever, and is moreover hasty. J. A. 
Cisneros, an elegiac poet, outranks hill1 in priority 
as the first dran1atic ,vriter of his peninsula, \vhere he 
also aspired to the fOrel110st position as satirist. He 
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clailns the creùit üf several refOrll1S in his art, such as 
the suppression of. lllollologues. . l\Ie
ican.s de}ight 
above all ill the farcIcal, and a tYPIcal pIece In tIns re- 
bpect is presented in th
 J
o17asca de un Su.bretodo .by 
]
alacio and lYlateos, depIctIng the trouLles Into whIch 
the careless and graceless o\vner of an overcoat is lcd. 
It is full of the droll incidents and conceits so charac- 
teristic of the people, yet it descends too frequently 
into puerilities for the northern lllind, 'v hich also ob- 
jects to the sacrifice of connection and consistency to 
1l10luentary gain. The C!dio 
Iereditari? accords better 
\yith the vein of these hIstorIcal novelIsts. 
'Vhile the COlllic \vould seelningly prove attractive 
to local writers, those possessing the ability expend 
their efforts as a rule on short verse, and aspirants 
to sustained contributions for the theatre are too fre- 
quently carried away by 111ure aU1bitious thel1les. 

rhus in society plays the sentill1cntal strain. beconJes 
n)arked, \vith a tpuuency to unhappy love, as ex- 
pl'es
ed in 1!eon Contrera's Castigû de Dios, anù Cué- 
llar'
 Deberes y Sacrificios. The latter exhibits the 
patriotic devotion of a hu
band for a refugee friend, 
\y ho, again, sacrifices hilnself by declining the love 
of the \vife which had IHean\vhile turned to hin1. 
El J.1Iufafo of Torvella relates in prose the unhappy 
passion of a slave for the daughter of his lllaster, for 
,vhich he is persecuted and driven tosuicide. It finaHy 
appears that he is an off.'3pring of the cruel n1aster. 
In this vein run several alnoDg the score of dramas 
\vritten by A. L. Gallardo, the exiled editor and poet of 
San Francisco, the best being, ho\vever,lI/aria flnto- 
nief(t de Lorena, in Galvan's historic forD1. Canlprodon 
d'Yf:lls in Flor de 1U1 Dia, on the brighter subject of a 
\YOnlan who Inarries a lllan for lJÌs title, grows Ull- 
happy, but is finally \von by the noble traits of her bus- 
band. An equally attractive subject is El Eeso of Cár- 
l
sEscudero, \vhose several excellent cOlnedies brought 
hun Hluch local faule, and induced a dralnatic society 
to adopt 11Îs naine for a title. Aillong other writers 
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11lUst be mcntioneä J. 11. Vigil, the historian and 
poet; Es .Lc\..llievas, Senator Ortega, General Tornel, 
\vhose prose \vork, La 11Iuerte de Cicero?1, hardly ac- 
cords \vith the tilHes and circUlllstallces; 'T aIle, th e 
blind poet; R. Aldana, of Y ucatall; A. Silva, the 
denlocratic poet. 1\1. Gutierrez' [.lna para 'lbdos, re- 
calls Calderon's J.tinfJ1lna de ias Tres. F. Orozco y 
Berra, the poet, \vrote the cOIDedies Los Tì"fS ___lspi- 
ranfes and Los Tres Patriotas. 1\loreno, reno\vned for 
his fables, and F. de Soria left cOllledies, and Ignacio 
Austria, Antonio Hurtado, En1Ílio Rey, José G. Za- 
lHora, Zayas y Enriquez, Zerónimo Baturoni, Joaquin 
ViUalobos, F. 1\1. Escalante, and Tovar have like\vise 
tried their pens as pJay\vrights. Finally lllust be men- 
tioned one conspicuous 11lelnber fron1 the other sex in 
Isabel Prieto, \vho, while born in Spain, caIne to 
1\lexico in early childhood, there to be educated and 
]narried. As a poetess she sings of 111aternallove and 
fanlÍly joys, and this sentilnental spirit is noticeable 
also in her ,yorks for the stage, n10re than a dozen in 
nUlubcr, notably dralnas of the telnperate rOlHantic 
school, with neat feluale characters, supplelnented by 
sonle comedies of Bretonian stan1p. 
Few of these productions have survived the first 
presentation, less have seen print, and nutny have re- 
nlained unheard apd ullcopied. The cause lies not so 
much in defects due to lack of experience or drainatic 
taste or inspiration, as in the lack of opportunities to 
reach the stage, as observed before. The result has 
been partly to discourage authors, particularly frolll 
original efforts, and to foster the inlÏtations observable 
even in Calderon and Galvan. The tendency is de- 
plorable froln one aspect, but the superior training 
thereby acquired nlust in tiule 111ake itself felt, alHl 
perll1Ìt a departure leading, perhaps, to a truly national 
school. The array of aspirants in the field, despite all 
obstacles, indicates ho,v ,vide-spread is the taste inher- 
ited frolH forefathers alnong \vhorn flourished Lope, 
Calderoll, and Cervantes, and ,vÌ1at lnay consequently 
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be expected frOlll a country ,yhich has cradled Alarcol1 
and Gorostiza, not to Inention the inunediate succes- 
sors of the latter. 
The governInent has occasionally manifested a de- 
sire to prolnote local talent, and to foster taste, but 
the subsidies have been 111isdirected and spasn10dic, 
o\ving to distracting party struggles and constant 
changes. In 1831-2 a credit of $20,000 \vas opened, 
and 1vlaxin1ilian sho\ved hilnself equaHy thoughtful, 
t\VO theatres receiving froIl1 hin1 $300 a lnonth each. 
1\1 usical perforlnances ,vere chiefly favored. One care 
of the censor appointed in 1828 ,vas to expose royalty 
and its accessories as objects for scoff or tragedy.12 A 
censorship has generally existed, and 'v hile little 
aversion is shown for extrenles of French style, objec- 
tionable features are glossed or turned into a n10re 
acceptable channel. A characteristic effort is al\vays 
Inade to save appearances. The disposition for sho\v 
and effect, c0111bined with unreflecting itnpulse, reveals 
itself, especially in alnbitious thenles, by inconsistency 
and lack of historic truth, and a yielding to rhapsody 
and the fantastic rather than the ilnaginative. 
The best efforts of the Mexican poets 111ust be sought 
rather in fugitive pieces, pron1pted by an iU1Puisive 
vivacity, than in 1110re elaborate compositions, requir- 
ing a sustained plan, and a harlTIonious coördination of 
details. The attelupted epics have, as a rule, dropped 
do\vn to plain narrative poeIns, or shone for a tiule in 
the borro\ved lustre of n10re or less glaring in1itat,]on. 
The inclination to copy, Inarked enough in this re- 

pect al110ng the Spaniards, has been intensified with 
the infusion of abori2'inal blood. When confined to 
Spanish or classic nl
dels, it seems to have stultified 
the students. Later, the art 0 f all Europe ,vas opened 
to them, and although they lingered rather exclusively 
,vithin the Gallic border, taste failed not to derive 
benefit, as instanced by Alcaraz, Lacunza., aud others. 
Their strength lies above all in amatory poellls, so 
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n1uch in keeping \vith their gallant disposition, socia- 
bility, and IlloLile passions, but here neither the 
bluntness of the Spaniard in ordinary life, nor the 
extrcille suggestiveness of the Frenehulan, can Lo said 
to prevail; rather an ilnpetuous tenderne
s that inl- 
parts a special eharnl to the verse. To this lllUSt be 
added the tendeucy to\vard elegiac strains \v hich is so 
Inarked anlong the aboriginal ancestry. It is not 
deep, ho\vever, for the Mexican is after all a sprightly 
individual, inclined to frivolity, and little intent on the 
cares of to-nl0rrO\V. Hence .his affection for the Cas- 
tilian proverb a.nd epigranl, \vhich, united to the 
native bent for satire, haye tended to forIn a droll 
suggestive kind of h unlor of a picaresque order, that 
to the foreigner s111acks of puerility. I t is innocent, 
ho\veyer, for it attacks classes and class traits rather 
than indiyiduals. 
While the ode is a favorite forIn of verse, \vhether 
prolnpted by patriotisln, or by the inspiring beauty and 
grandeur of nature, it lllUSt be confessed that on the 
\v hole the efforts in this direction fall short of their 
ainl; the \vill is there but not the po\ver, and excep- 
tions sustain the rule. Of patriotic lines it lnay be 
said that they are pitched too high for us, \vith thun- 
dering apostrophes, strong invectives, and glittering 
sentences. In philosophic thelnes the sha1]o\v treat- 
Inent is either broken in upon by rash utterance, or 
left Inarkedly unfinished: the Inysticislll of the schol- 
astic era has faded \vith the influx of ne\v ideas. In- 
cOlnpleteness also stalups the portrayal of character 
or individuals, and the description of scenery, due 
partly to \vant of depth and criticisln, part.ly to inher- 
ent lack of appreciation. The Indians are noted for 
a love of flo\vers, but the Spaniards reveal little taste 
for any natural object, and the feeLle efforts of the 
l\Iexicans in this regard appear to be pr(Hupted by 
foreign l11odels; a prOlllpting- also indicated Ly the 
choice of subjects, with insufficient regard for the rich 
abori
.állal sources. 
'-' 
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While the study of classic metre has left its traces, 
the declaulatory bent of the people also leads to the 
idio111atic and quantitative rhythul which characterizes 
it. The irregular illlprovisatory silva is llluch used. 
Otherwise the old national redondilla and the ottava 
r;'ÍJna nleasures nlay be regarded as the favorites, nota- 
bly the latter, although the short verse is undoubtedly 
the happiest \vith then1. The leaning to\vard versos 
de arte rnayor, as longer lines are called, is greatly due 
to affectation, although fostered by the relnarkable 
adaptiveness of the language for rhyule, extending in 
the consonantal to t\yO, and even three syllables, and 
to three or n10re lines. Indeed, there are long poeins 
\vith a predoIllinant or unchanging rhyme. The 1110- 
notony of this l\Ioorish feature no doubt influenced 
the reaction nlanifested in the asonante cOlnpromise 
bet\veen blank and consonantal endings, so purely 
Spanish, and so pleasing. Occasional rhynle is also 
used, and the forlH of Garcilaso in connecting one 
stanza \vith the follo\ving. The tendency to inappro- 
priate language and ilnagery, to vehelnent terlns and 
a multiplicity of adjectives, is partly idiosyncratic, and 
nlust not be judged by the sallIe strict rules governing 
less volatile nations. With all the study of lllodels, 
the la\vs of prosody, of euphony, .are frequently in- 
vaded, as rnight of course by expected frail1 the ilnpet- 
uous telnperan1ent of the creoles, inlpatient unùer 
sustained regulat.ions. It lnust be adlnitted, ho\vever, 
that they possess a \viele and choice range of \vords, 
strikingly rnanifested in c0111paring the vocabulary of 
the lo\ver classes with that of corresponding Anglo- 
Saxon ranks; and this facility, cOlnLined \yith easy 
rhythlnic flo\v and natural vivacity, imparts an un- 
deniable attraction. 
The use of .1'\.lnericanisms is widely approved by 
leading \vriters, yet not very marked. \Vhile the 
academy dictionary is upheld, the nlilnber of transla- 
tions current, and the affectation of foreign imitators 
has led to the introduction of foreign phrases
 and a 
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Frene h forlH at tilHes very glaring; others affect an 
antiquated style, \vith enclitics and other features. 
The use of lo ancl le in the accusative, and certain 
other points differ fron1 the peninsular rules. The 
orthography is strictly phonetic; nevertheless the 
cOllfu
ion \vith b and v, g, j aud x, c, q, sand z, i and y, 
and h, \vith accents and other forIlls, even alnong the 
bcst \vriters, sho\vs the prevalent instability, aud the 
need of cOllcerted action aUlong lHell of letters under 
the guidance of another Cortina. In such a case it 
Inight be con1n1endable, in a patriotic sense, to yield 
to the party clan10ring for l\Iexican distinctivf\ness, 
yet the 11lodern tendency to,vard universality and sin1- 
plicity, toward progress, would undoubtedly dellland 
greater accord \vith peninsular taste. 


l\Iexico has 1110re than kept pace \vith the universal 
advance during the present century, when her back- 
\vard position during colonial days is considered. The 
11lasses then \vere restrained in aspirations not alone 
by state and church, as in other eatholic countries, 
but by class and race jealousies. \\Tith the achieve- 
11lent of independence, lllestizos advanced to the front 
in public life, and to contend \vith the pure creoles for 
supreluacy also in literature and other fields. The 
Indian \vas held back a\vhile by political intrigue, by 
the effect of centuries of suppression, and by natural 
diffidence. Nevertheless he gradually crept for\vard, 
and his progress \vould have been greater but for the 
struO'o'les of the church to retain her control. 
öö 
The creole fashion of despising local productions 
and \vriters had to yield before the reyolution to the 
aptitude and vivacity of the 1l1estizo, and no,v has 
passed a\vay in all directions with the ri
e of l'ulerR, 
sayants, and industrial lcaders froln cycry class and 
race. The revival so \vidcly observed of aboriginal 
traditions and glories Blust acquire firlller hold under 
the auspices of such lllell as Juarez and Alvarez, 
TIanlÍrez and AltalllÎrallo; and \vith the (' levation of 
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national topics and local ,vritcrs, A.náhuac ,vill soon 
boast of schools of her own in different departlnents 
of letters. 
Froln this aspect nalnes like (}orostiza and Calderon 
recede before that of Galvan, who, although less 
prolific and brilliant, perforilled a greater service for 
his country in presenting a national draina and direct- 
in<j' taste to historic as ,yell as local sources. The 
ü 
etforts of lyric poets in the saIne direction were less 
lueritorious, Ï1npelled as they ,vere by cirCulllstances, 
in response to general puLlic J elTIand. 'Vith then) 
the credit shall Le perseverance, for 1\fexicans, by 
their o,vn adll1Íssion, are back,vard in Inany branches, 
and lack, for instance, a national epic of a high type. 
There is also roonl for ilnprovelllent in forin. The 
siinple style of the sixteenth century was abandoned 
for the artificia1itics of Góngorislu, wherein the striv- 
ing was to surpass in extravagance and floridity. A 
reaction set in, but the disposition still clings strongly., 
fa vored by the struct.ure of the language and race 
characteristics. A deeper study of Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic ll10dels offer the best antidote. 
The growing participation of Indians in literature 
Inay have a good effect in opening additional founts for 
inspiration, anù ill toning the inherited Spanish ex- 
uberance, as ,veIl as Ünparting strength to deficient 
branc hes. The precocity of the lllestizo, resting 
partly on the fact that he cnjoyed superior advan- 
tages, lnay be balanced by the greater depth of the 
less yolatile natives, ,vhich again ren1Índs us that 
these, \vith their inferior range of ilIlagination, pr0111 
 
ise to excel rather ill the soliJ branches, leaving to the 
I110re sprightly creole and iuterlucdiate racf'S lighter 
and 11101'e fa.nciful topics. Nevertheless satiric 110 less 
than lnystic veins arc innate ,vith the aborigincs, and 
their keenues
 of observation and eonspicuous }oye for 
ßowcrs, and for open air life, indicate an aptitude for 
de
l'riptive and paHtoral thelDeK. 
N O\V \vith peace assured, ,vith the spread of educa- 
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tion through rapidly lllultiplying schools and period- 
icals; aud ",.ith gro\villg intercourse, especially to,,"ard 
the enterprising and enlightened United States, a 
vista opens so far unequalled. Thousands hitherto 
distracted by the turuloils of war and attendant 
political changes ,yill turn to the cultivation of letters, 
under the incentives of inherited taste and leisure, and 
of \videning fielJs for observation and expanding 
opportunities. 
1 Concerning the national library, .JIex., Arcldvo, Ool. Ley., vi. 709-10, 
refers to appointment of regular officers ill 18Gl, and the grant of aid. The 
lrt.rgest collections in the- country, of the university, cathedral, the former 
Jesuit college, and others, were absorbed by it, so that over 100,000 volumes 
were counted within a few years after the formation. Soc. ltfc;c. Geofl., Bol., 
serie ii" tom. i" 359. Covarrubias in 1875 enumerates 20 puhlic libraries, 
with 23G,000 volumes, of which three are at 
Iexico. 111..
tÎllC, Pub. Reference 
to public collections in different states may Le found in the J1It'x. Ditri". Ofic" 
1\0\".20, 187(\, etc.; Bolctin de Notir., Jan. 2,1861, etc.; DiaNa de Avi.-:" FeL. 
11, )Iay 6, 14, 1837, with decrees; JVa]Jpa1l-'
, ltlcx., 120-1; b-i.., E..;pa/l,., Dec. 
2, 1846; Eco j)T"ac" Jan, 19, Aug. 28, 1837, Aug, 21-2, 1838; Eoitandarte J..Vac., 
Jan. 19, 1857, etc,; Dirc. Univ" i.-x., passim, in connection with towns and 
colleges; also in Pensamiento j)T"ac., La, j)Tacion" El Tiempo, etc. The estah- 
lishment of reading-rooms is spoken of in Jfex. J.:J,[enz., Sec. E..;fad. (1823), 3!)- 
40, and later in Amiyo del Pueblo, Sept. 6, 1843. No circulating libraries for 
the people exist even now-none worthy the name. Their reading is confined 
chiefly to religious books, saya Bulloch, Across ;ðle;r., 277. 
2 In 187G Covarrubias, In
trZlc. Publica, enumerated 73 associations, of 
which 29 were scientific, 21 literary, 20 artistic, and 3 mixed. For descrip- 
tion of several provincial societies, I refer to AlooIIl, ;ðlex, ii. 62; La, Cruz, iii. 
467; Dial'w de Avis., Apr, 8, 1837; Universal, Apr. 14, and other dates of 
1830; .1.1Iex" Diario of, Jan. 18, Feb. 7, 1871, etc,; ;ðlex., Col. Leye8, 1848, 
270-1. Campeche boasted until lately the Lest archæological museum ne'\:t 
to 
Iexico. Four other states possess collections of a varied character. The 
Academia de Letran counte<.1 among its founders the Lacunzas and G. Prieto, 
the Liceo Hidalgo embraced J. Navarro and Granados 
Ialùonado. For 
opening and associates of the Instituto, see ln
titllt() de Ciencia"
, Lite}"(lful'a, y 
Artes, 1-42. Concerning its struggles, see Con!lreso, Oonsfit. l.dt Arlio8, 18-19; 
.Ll[ex" COl'. Fed" Mar. 20, 1828; Pap. Val'., cxlii., pt x, An informal Arcadia. 
existed before the revolution, and the academies known as La Encarnacion y 

aIl J osé, S. Felipe N eri, Troncoso's, -Ind others. 
3 The code contains a mass of decree.;; concerning liherty of press and cog- 
nate subjects under almost every year of repuhlican rule, and histories and 
journals al)()und in comments thereon. A reimblican organ was estaolished 
in 1812 in Oajaca. Alaman, Hist. .J..Uéj., iii. 330; v. 401-G, 643. .J..1fex., Cm'. Ped., 
Dec. 3, 1826, gives a list of contemporary journah. In Liceo .L1Iex" i. 77, for 
18-14, are enumerated 19 in the prùvinces and 13 at :Mexico, the latter includ- 
ing one French and several literary and satiric periodical;;;, but only one daily 
llew:-.paper, adds Oaldt'l"On, LiJè, 326. Fossey, MeJ'., 288, gives 5
 for ] 830, 
of which ten were issued at ::\[exico. The cen:5orship reduced the numher 
after 185::J, For 1861, Hernandel', E..;tad. Jlrj., 278, appends a list of 56, of 
which eight at 
Iexico, five in the state of Guanajuato, four in ß1ichoacau, 
four in Zacatec<ls, the other states having from one to three. By 1871 

Iexico city alone had 19 of all classes, Alm., Leon y JVhite, IS71, 42-3; Pop. 
Val'., cviii., pt i., 61-3. Barhachano, ltfem. Camp., 69 et seg., gives those 
that haye tlouri;:jhed ill Yucatan; a 1.30 Rejlstro Yuc" i, 
33-7; JJ'alpaw
) ltlex' J 
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120-1; Ricltthofen, .JIex., IG6-71; Ternaux-Compons, Now,. Annale8 des roy., 
xciii. 49; lrleæ., C01'. Fed" Sept. 30, 1828; Dos Anos fll Jlfex" 48-9, 84-5; La. 
Cruz, iii, 607, etc, Universal, Feb. 
2, 1850, etc., exposes the subsidies paid. 
4 "
ith more care Lizardi, observes Beristain, 'podia merecer, si no el nom- 
hre de Quevedo A 'ì'le1-iearw, á 10 lIlenos el de :rorrr)
 Villaroel J.1f exicano. ' 
Bib. lli..;p. Am., ii. 191. Senator 1\1. Bárbachano ranks as the leading satir- 
i:;t of Yucatan, 
5 Ri,-era claims precedence for the most hulky of local histories in I-Ii;:>to1'Ïa 
de Jalal1a, in five volumes, which cover the republic in general, however, 
though imperfectly and unsymmetrically. Baqueiro's incomplete El1t3ayo on 
the later history of Yucatan is stamped by similar defects. 
6 Carrillo is an enthusiastic priest who has written much on the history 
and relics of that country. The chief work of J. Arroniz, the well-known 
general writer, was a history of Orizaba. The publications of the geographi- 
eLl sdciety emhrace a most valuahle series of such local material, largely of 
p.
ati:,;tical natllre. The diffuseness of both general anel local histories has 
IJrought about manyahri<.1gements, as instanced in the cases of Bustamante 
a:lll Alaman, Arrangoiz forms from the latter an introductory synopsis to 
h

 own hook. History of 1\Iexican Revolutions is the virtual title of 1\lor:t, 
Zerecero, and Zavala's works. The first added a Ob1'((,8 Suf'ltas, Paris 18]7, 
which really forms a supplement to his history, with its reviews anù articles. 
Zavala is:-5ued the first journal in Yucatan. 
6 To Larrainzar, who figured as minister of state, is also due an accept- 
ahle history of Soconusco, and an imperfect essay on 1\Iexican history-writing, 
J. .M. ele Bárcella "Trote an abridged history of ancient :Mexico. Vigil has 
d,me good service by the pulJlication of many forgotten chronicles and 
documents. 
j ;-;imilar to Sosa's is a small volume by Arroniz, forming part of an In- 
coml'leteJ descriptive series known as Enrirlnpetlirt IIisp. Aliter. In the 
l\Iexican supplement tl) Dice. Uni1),. is similar material. 
8 
l unguia abo wrote on psychology and political science. The religious 
J[ediltlf"ioJl(!
 of Quintana, father of the famous patriot anù writer Quintina 
Roo, pa

ed through three editions. Bustamante, among others, undertook 
an energetic defense of the .J esuits. One of his earliest essays was in behalf 
of the aristocratic shrine of Remedios. There are plenty of tracts and brief 
essa y,,; on these fields. 
9'Cortina was widely honoreel abroad. He resided for a long time in Spain 
and represente<.1 her as minister. His Sillónimo8 received the commendation 
of the Spanish academy, and his manual for diplomats was widely accepted 
a.; a guide. Orozco y Berra acquired distinction for geodetic work, and rose 
to the position of mini
ter of puhlic works, and to the supreme hench, hut hyac- 
cepting service nnùer 
Iaximilian he lost much of his influence, and was even 
fined and imprisoned for the misstep. García Cuhas is well known for hid 
maps, on which he wa<; assisted hy Covarrubias. The latter headed the l\Iex- 
ican astronomic expedition to Japan in 1874; later he went as minister to 
Guatemala. Bárcena has had many plants named after him. J. P. Perez and 
J. Ruz stand prominent ill Yucatan for linguistic studies. 'rhe books of travel 
Ly Za,Tala anù G. Prieto have achieved a representative character with their 
descriptive and reflective passages. 
III Bishop ralafox had search made for novel8, and they were either bough t 
or seized and burne<l, religious books being substituted. ' Accion. . . . bien 
digna Ile que 108 demàs la imiten en toda la Christiandad,' comments Calle, 
J11fJ/11. y lYot., 40, 
II (}. Prieto frankly admits that' no se bosquejan caracteres sino retractos,' 
C(l.
tillo, Jlorrt8, p. iv. In this edition of Castillo appear EI cerebro y el cora- 
70n, Basta et cicIo, and other pieces. Among Cuellar's works is Lað Gentes 
que son asi, in two volumes. Lizardi's satiric novels have been considerea 
cbewhere. 
l:!Concerning government subsidies to theatres I refer to J.llexi.co, JIenzo1"Ía 
tIp llaclenda, 183], lI8, etc ; Payrw, Cuelltns, 719-20; Amiyo del Pueblo, iv. 21-2. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA LITEI{,ATURE. 


The advancing man discovers how deep a property he has in literature, 
in all fable as well as in all history. 


-Emerson. 


THE remarkable strides lnaqe by California in ma- 
terial ad vancelnent are not ullattended by a corres- 
ponding intellectual developillent, though the latter 
has in it more of the practical than of the æsthetic. 
'Vhile yet too young to boast of a literature \vholly 
her own, she has achieved prominenco in the field of 
letters by the nUlnber and variety as ,veIl as quality 
of b00ks emanating frotn her llÚdst. J list 'v hat pro- 
portion of these \vritings properly belong here is a 
question, for our leading authors were Hone of theln 
born, or to any great extent educated, on the Pa.cific 
coast; nevertheless, there are present the condi- 
tions of developtnent \vhich have contributed esseu- 
tiaIl.v, if not \vholly, in producing certain results. 
Environlnent llloulds the Inind for oppdrtunity; both 
of these all-inlportant factors were here provided. 
The one acted Ï1nperceptihly, the other by \vaiting. 
Elsewhere scenery exists equally inspiring; indeed, it 
is not wisdolll to d\vell too much on the influence of 
Sllo\v-crowned sierras, Yosen1Ïte pirtures, stately for- 
ests with towering sequoias, puffil!.g geYRers, and a 
land overflo\ving with industry and \vealth. Telnper- 
ate air, with pleasant and h("\althy surroundings, is 
Inore conducive to every kind of culture than the 
u1Íaslnatic tropics or hyperboreall rigors. Our clilnatp 
is t.hat of Italy freed fr01H its ilupurities, and reën- 
forced with a bracing, quickcning current, ,vhich pro- 
( :I
n ) 
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motes energy of body and n1Índ. There is, as a rule, 
no depressing cold, no enervating heat to retard the 
luachinery of life; on the other hand, there is every- 
thing to foster activity, as evidenced in the bustle that 
surrounds us. There is exhilaration in the air, and in 
the Ull folding of countless resources in every direction, 
folhnving quickly upon one another since the all-corn- 
polling discovery of gold. The exciteIllent of constant 
disclosures, of ever-changing phases of fortune, has 
ilnparteJ a buoyancy, partaking frequently of fever- 
ishness, that 111Ïght be regarded ,vith apprehension 
but for the sustaining qualities of the soil and air. 
'Vhile these features influence literary life, it cannot 
be said that they are particularly creative, for no in- 
digenous civilization sprang here into being, or found 
even a halting-place in this latitude. r:fhe superficial, 
vi vacious 
Iexican brought no III ental eleillents to be 
developed, but inclined rather to\vard sports, local 
turlnoil, and patriarchal siJl1plicity. Intellectual de- 
Volopl11ent can1e froin the east, brought by ad ventur- 
ous, enterprising men with liberal ideas. Every 
elelnent for the forination of a n10st progressive conl- 
lllon,vcalth was th us all at once introduced. The 
traits of a dozen nationalities served to 1110dify aud 
ilnprove the predon1Ìnating Alnerican lllind. They 
\vere full-fledged pioneers, and as such their efforts, 
physical or Illelltal, 111Ïght be. clainled for their respec- 
tive natal states; but ,vithout the still1ulus here iUl- 
parted their energies would have taken a very different 
direction, or, indeed, ha\Te lain dorJnant. These ad- 
ventures, and the attendant opportunity, proved the 
cradle for productions stalnped by those sanle agencies 
as distinctly Californian. 
Consider \vell the inspiring effect upon the n1Ïnd of 
the physical surroundings, earth, air, and sky, after a 
tedious trip across the plains, or a long, lllonotonous 
voyage by sea; and above all, of the new social con- 
ditions, of peculiar life, strange happenings, and excit- 
inJ pursuit.:;, restless acti vity, and great achievellleuts 
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in developing character, and producing physical and 
Juental exuberance. 
Letters pourcd east\vard to friends and journals, 
revealing in their graphic narration the developluent 
of the new era. Local periodicals displayed their 
side uf the picture, and occasionally enthusiasts tore 
theillseives a\vay fruIll all-absorbing business and en- 
ervating excesses to elaborate their ilnpressions in 
books, fur ,vhich the universal interest in the country 
provided a popular reception. N or were these pro- 
ductions fe\v ,vhen conlpared with those of other 
states. Indeed, lllore volullles \vere written in Cali- 
fornia \vithin the quarter century follo\ving 1849 than 
in all the other states and territories west of the l\fis- 
sissippi. They nUlnber nearly t\VO hundred, sonle of 
\vhich sought a ,videI' publishing field in easterll 
centres. 
These progressional phenomena are in striking con- 
trast to the condition of 111illd in colunial tilnes. 
During the period of 1vIexican rule, froin 1769 to 1846, 
not a single literary effort appears \vorthy of note, and 
\vhat \vas ,vritten consists alnlost \vholly of letters 
and reports by officials, friars, and a few leading resi- 
<lents, ,vhich have s\vollen in course of titlle to a vol- 
un1Ïnous nU1SS, as indicated by a series of shelves in 
IllY library. They relate to the gro\vth of the colony, 
to local disturbances, anù even to petty revolutions; 
\v hile rare fureign visits evoked a flood of details pro- 
portionate to the fears, jealousies, and exciternent 
created. They are pervaded by the tone of bustling 
officiuusness, frolH 1non intent on asserting their illl- 
portance, and their pOlllposity becolllcs alllusing \"hen 
cOlllpared with the insignificant jurisdiction and inter- 
ests concerned. rrhe friars treat of the econoluic aud 
spiritual adn1inistration of their c barge, varied by 
disputes \vith the nÚlitary cOlllmanders. Their conl- 
1nunications breathe the self-sacrificing spirit of super- 
stitious tHen \vho have voluntarily exiled theulselves 
for the fancied cause of duty and hUlnanity. 
ES:5A YS A SD 
IIS(,ELLANY 38 
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The style compares favorably with silnilar emana- 
tions in lVlexico; but on the whole it has less of that 
floridity and inflation which, however undesirable, in- 
dicates a bent for writing. It would seelll as if the 
nlÍo-ration frolTI the pleasant slopes and highlands of 
AI
ihuac to the ,vild border had depressed any aspi- 
ration of the fancy to the level of the inuuediate sur- 
roundings. The lack of educational facilities operated 
against a developlnent of taste on the part of the ris- 
ing generation; yet the nature of the language, and 
the punctilious character of the people, cOinpensated 
for a disadvantage that alTIOng our race would have 
left a more glaring deficiency; for the lower classes 
of Hispano-Americans display a remarkable correct- 
ness and fluency of expression. The general punctili- 
ousness has led to that forinal and forensic phraseology 
so characteristic of l\{exi('an epistolary and narrative 
productions, and so conducive to loose and inyolved 
construction, "\v hich serves as additional hindrance 
to beauty and interest. Nevertheless, the natural 
sprightliness will find an outlet, even anlid the. exag- 
gerated account of dangers and isolation on the dis- 
tant frontier, prolnpted by the forlorn condition or 
longings of the exile. 
Several of the above writings have seen the 1ight 
in governn1ent doculnents, journa]s, and collections, 
but only a few within the covers of a special book. 
The earliest production of this kind, prepared within 
the territory and by a resident, is the llelacion Jlis. 
torica de la Vida of J unípero Serra, founder of the 
nlissions, by his conl panion and successor, Francisco 
Palou, printed at l\Iexico in 1787. Although a biog- 
raphy of the pious labors of an examplary friar, it 
ailns to give the hIstory of California to 1783; and 
to this end the rhapsodies and prolix dissertations so 
COlnmon in such works are ahnost entirely dispensed 
with. \Vhile dísposed to affirm the Inerits of his hero 
and his order, Palau displays nluch good sens(
 in the 
treatment of the subject, without rising to any Inarked 
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excellency in his rather prosaic narrative. The saIne 
ground is covered ,vith greater cOlllpleteness, although 
less elaboration, in his l\"'oticias, the sources for the 
forIner ,york, the publication of "\vhich Inade that úf 
the other less needful at the tinle. 


The country did not possess a press until 1833 ; and 
of its productions, less than three score in all, seven 
attained to the respectability of book fornl. There 
,vera the Reglarnento [>ro'vicional, 1834, 16 pages, ru]es for 
the legislature: JJianifiesto, by Governor JTigueroa, 1835, 
183 pages; CateciSì1LO de Ortologia, by J. 1\1. RUlnero, 
1836, 16 pages; Ecspocision, by Con1andante-general 
\T allej 0, 1837, 21 pages, suggestions concerning trade 
and custonl-house; Botica general de [os Re1nedios, 1838, 
16 pages, reprint of a Cádiz 111edicinal pan)phlet; 
Calzfo17tÏa, C01/Zandancia General, CorJ1uni('orÙnics drl 
Generall1I. G. l
allejo, 1837-9, 21 pp., a collection of 
decrees. The last is a s1l1all 4to, the others vary froln 
121no to 32n10. The ilnprillt of the first three books is 
l\Ionterey, the following are dated at Sonoilla. Latpr 
the press was restored to l\Ionterey, as indicated by 
the Catecisìì10 de la doctrina, by Ripalda, 1842, 121no, 8 
pages. In Bl0st cases the other printing ,vas poor and de- 
void of taste, the type being worn and the press ,varpetl. 
The only volulne of any pretension is the JJlan({ir,r.;to 
of Governor J osé Figueroa in defence of his adnJÍn- 
istration frolH 1832 to 1835, particularly in regard to 
l1Ís attitude to,vard the colonization project of Hijar 
and Padres; yet it does not rise above the usual style 
of such politi

al dOCU111ents anlong 1\[exicans. 13e- 
f'ides the (Y a ic('is1no of RipaJda r
prillted here, the 
friars circulated a nUIll ber of catechisnl
 and serlnons 
in manuscrints, ,vhich thev had translated into differ- 
ent native dialects. In th"'is connection ,vere produced 
several vocabularies and granlnlnTs. t,vo of which. by 
padres ..L
rroyo de la Cuesta and Sitjar, forln part of 
Shea's collection. 1 
Zalva<.lea left several translations, and President 
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Sarria some ilnpressive serlllons, in autograph. Friar 
Boscana prepared an account of the CUSt0111S and 
lllyths of the Indians round San Juan Capistrano, 
\y hich ,vas translated into English, and printed at 
N C\v York in 1846, under the title of Clânigcldnich. 
\Vhile condemning the superstitions of the natives, the 
friar hÏ1nself displays a prejudice and leaning hardly 
less excusable; but he strives for truth and seeks 
naïvely to explain every peculiarity. The work 'Y3S 
issued as a part of Life in Cahfornia, by Alfred Rob- 
inson, a citizen of the United States, who had for 
sevcral years been established here as a trader. His 
proposed introduction to the Chi?n:grhi?dch gradualJy 
expanded into a volulne of over 200 pages, in which 
froul personal experience he describes places and peo- 
ple, scenery, resources, and custonls, together ,,'ith an 
interesting outline of history. Appearing at the 
tiule the conquest of the country "Tas undertaken by 
the United States, the book created no smal1 atten- 
tion, and this ,vas sustained by the attractive nature 
and treatlnent of the subject. A ready appreciation 
of salient and interesting topics is apparent, tempered 
by a generous and good-natured spirit, which led tu 
rose-colored statelnents in favor of his California 
friends. 2 


'Vith the occupation by Americans, it was not long 
before the characteristic ne,vspaper presented itse]f, 
beginning at l\Ionterey on August 15, 1846, ,vith tte 
Ca'
f()rnian, under the auspices of Walter Colton, 
chaplain of the United States frigate Congress, and 
Robert Semple. It was not an in}posing specimen in 
its foolscap size, printed on rough paper \vith worn 
and deficient type, and ,vith the rickety California 
press of 1833, now rescued fron1 a garret; but it ,vas 
pregnant ,vith the patriotic aspirations of the conquer- 
ors, a]though extrelnely subservient to the Inilitary 
authorities. On January 9th fol1owing, another weekly 
paper, the California Star was issued at San Francisco 
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by the :\10r1110n, Sam Brannan, assisted by E. P. 
Jones, as editor. 3 It \vas larger and neater than the 
ri val sheet, but reflecting only too frequently the 
sharp, coarse traits of the provincial la\vyer and dog- 
111atic leader, as c0111pared ,vith the fairer and gentler 
spirit of Se111ple and Colton. 4 
The t,yO papers \vere consolidated after the suspen- 
sion caused by the excitelnellt attending the gold dis- 
covery, and n1erged, on January 4, 1849, into the 
Alta Califorrâa. 
'our lnonths later an offshoot ap- 
peared at SaCra111ento in the Placer Tirnes,. after this 
sheets began to lIlultiply rapidly in to,vns and n1Ïning 
can1ps, as elsewhere fully related. Every party, clas
, 
and nationality sought to be represented. The French 
lnade several attenlpts to establish organs, the first in 
January 1850. The Spanish residents were courted 
by the Gallic. journals, but obtained a special sheet in 
1854, ,vhile the Gernlans had one t,vo years earlier. 
In Septelnber 1850 the Illustrated TÙnes lnade a vain 
bid for favor with cuts, and the early hunlorous and 
satiric sheets, beginning in 1851 \vith the HOìnbre, 
fared no better. Religious denominations strove to 
prOll1ote their efforts ,vith the press, the G'hristian Ob- 
server of the saIne year being first in the field. The 
Acadelny of Sciences began its reports in 1853, the 
Agricultural Society in the follo,ving year; doctors 
i;5
ued a journal in 1855, anti so publications increased. 
Journalistic enterprise in California is f'OnllUensurate 
\vith the pheno111enal rise of the country. :N 0 state 
in the union can show so large an average of ne,vs- 
paper circulation anlong its inhabitants. Even N C\v 
York ,vas for years surpassed, and the average there 
alllounted to nearly treble that of the other states. 
In this by no lneans unenviable respect, California 
consequently stood foremost in the ,vorld. There has 
also existed a 1110re than ordinary intinlacy bet,veen 
the press and the public in the interchange both of 
inforlnation and opin ions. 1\loreover, the n ulnber of 
persons engaged on ne,vspapcrs has oeen extraordi- 
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narily large, over one thousand figuring in this con.. 
nection in San Francisco during the ten years ending 
in 1858. During its earlier period such a press lllUSt 
have been very partisan in character, the lllediulll of 
cliques, rather than of the puLlic, organ instead of 
nlentor, rising and falling with parties and interests, 
fluctuating like its fickle supporters. The journals of 
the eastern states Inaintained a large share of patron.. 
age till the telegraph drove theln back; railroads ef.. 
fected local revolutions of equal ilnportance. 
It may be readily understood that this instability 
has not tended to establish a high character for hon- 
esty, learning, or originality a1nong the journalists. 
They have not been chosen fro1ll the fittest ranks, fur 
that nlatter, but froln all grades of society, and the 
result is evident in the Inaterial they furnish, chiefly 
made to fill space, and to serve SOlHe personal end or 
prejudice, and fralned in language by no nleans of the 
choicest, displaying numerous errors in granunar, nlany 
Alnericanisnls, and rnuch vulgar slang. III these 
respects it may not be belo,v the average throughout 
Arnerica, which cOlnpares rather unfavorably with the 
European, but the taste for the sensational adds a 
feature to the lllany undesirable elelnents in this 
mediunl for popular education and guidance. It Blust 
be conceded, however, that California is not devoid of 
journals and nc\vspaper productions of a higher 
order, and bright with pron1Íse. 
.LL\..nlong pron1Ínent editors may be nalned Gilbert 
and KeinLle, who established the .Lilla, the for1ner, 
.the first elected congresslnan for California, being a 
high-nlinded though foolish fello,v, ,vho fell in a duel 
for his principles; Soulé and Nesbit, associated on 
the first history of San Francisco; the versatile Noah 
Brooks; Avery, sometime nlinister to China; ,John 
S. Hittell, the \vell-kno,vn statistical writer; the pun- 
gent Frank Pixley; George, the author of Pro.rJress 
and Po'vcrty,. Gorhaln, Bartlett, G. K. Fitch, Sey- 
bough, George H. Fitch and John P. Young of the 
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Chronicle, T. T. Wil1i:uHs of the Post, J erOlne A. II art 
of the ..Argonaut, J ahn P. Irish of the .LIlla, and S. C. 
Carrington of the Sacraluellto Record- Union. Ou this 
last journal was once George )j--'rederic Parsons, later 
literary editor of the New }rork 1?rib1.Æne, and one of 
the ablest ,vriters in AUlerica. 
In early tiules purely literary efforts did not receive 
adequate support, owing to the unsettled condition of 
society. Later the \vider range and superior charac- 
ter of eastern periodicals attracted too llluch of public 
attention, and hUlllorous, satirical, and critical journals 
can alone be said to have flourished. The best early 
paper of this latter clasH was the Bon-ton Critic, issued 
in l\Iarch 1854, and the latest is the A rgO?larut. N ever- 
theless, there have been repeated attenlpts to establish 
literary pu blications. The first, the ,veekly Golden Era, 
dated frOln Decenlber 1852 ; but its pages contained a 
large proportion of ne,vspaper nlatter, and ,vere suited 
rather for the taste of the less exacting portions of the 
rural and n1Ìning population. Of sin1Ìlar papers none 
have equalled it in popularity. The first monthly issue 
of a higher order ,vas the P1.oneer, published in January 
1854, and continuing for t,vo years. The editor ,yas 
F. C. E\ver, later well-kno,vn on the Atlantic side as 
a high-church episcopalian clergynlan. The articles 
consisted chiefly of setni-historical and descriptive 
pieces, interspersed ,vith lllore poenls than tales or 
novelettes, and closing ,vith a review of events, soci- 
ety, arts, and sciences, sOlnewhat too staid, perhaps, 
for the period. 
J tunes 1\1. IIutchings fancied that he understood 
the public taste better, and in his G'ab.fornia lJlagaz'ine, 
begun in July 1856, he introduced a larger portion of 
light Inatter, with special attention to hUlnorous 
sketches. The size ,vas sOlne,vhat reduced, and the 
editor's departJllent cut down, hut the pages rcceiv('(l 
instead the addition of wood-cuts, of a nlediocre and 
at tiu1es decidedly trashy stan1p, like luuch of the 
text. It existed. for five years, iLnproving sOluewhat 
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to,vard the close in tone. It Inight have lived longer 
but for the rivalry of The 1IeslJerian, started in l\lay 
1858, as a semi-Inonthly journal of literature and art, 
and consisting largely of itenls. 1\lr8 F. H. Day, ,vho 
soon took sole charge, COll verted this with the second 
volulne into a lllonthly nlagazine, of a higher order 
than the preceding, with a juvenile departn1ent, with 
Inore reflective and instructive articles, and with a 
few excellent illustrations. It changed in 1863 'to 
The Pacific }'Ionthly, under less firU1 editorship, and died 
not long afterward. The contelnporary Cal(fornia 
l1IagazinJ3, with its predoll1inance of novels and fashion 
itelns, appealed to the fair sex. The California Jlonn- 
taineer, begun at Tuolulnne ill 1861 by H. S. Brooks, 
adopted SOHle features of the early IIesperian, and a 
number of less notable magazines sprang up at inter- 
vals to seek a share of favor. á 
Finally, in 1868, appeared the Overland ]'Ionthly, 
the hightest of its class, and started under the editor- 
ship of Bret Harte, who ,vas then rising into faine. 
His contributions to it, during a period of t,vo years 
and a half, were indeed a Inain feature, and gave no 
slnall ilnpulse to the circulation, besides bringing the 
writer into that notice which later dre,v him to wiùer 
fields in the eastern states and Europe. A mass of 
sluinbering talent was awakened by this lllediunl, and 
their scattered offerings in prose and verse have since 
in several instances, reappeared in special books. 
Harte's pieces forn1ed an inlportant feature of three 
large volunles, and so with Coolbrith, W. C. Bartlett, 
Avery, J. Miller, Clarence King, Stoddard, Clifford, 
Crelnony, Scallllnon, Victor, and others, ,vho shall be 
noticed in due course. Bartlett assulned, temporarily, 
the editorial chair, until Avery accepted it. After 
his departure as nlinister to China, the lllagazine de- 
clined and ,vas suspended in Decelnber, 1875. The 
original publisher, A. Rornan, revived it in January 
1880, under the title of the Callforn1'an, which three 
years later nlerged into the Overland Jlonthlyagain, 
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called the second series. It has ever adhered to the 
prociailllcd lllission of "developing the country," by 
devoting a proportionately large space to illstructi ve 
and descriptive articles concerning the coast. These, 
inueed, forlll its best lllaterial, and next ranks the 
poetry, ,vhich, despite its doubtful adn1Íxture is de- 
cideJly superior to the average fiction. Its influence, 
like that of the precedin
 lnagazines, has been less 
luarked in directing public taste, over ,vhich the 
ne,vspapcrs and the eastern periodicals exercise 
greater control; but it has rendered good service in 
fostering local talent, and in bringing ne,v ,vriters into 
notice, even beyond our borders. 


No country has probably roused so sudden, ,vide- 
spread, and intense an interest as did California, ,vhen 
reports of her gold-Lcds flashed throughout the ,vorld. 
The discovery of Colulubus did not attract half the 
attention, and the invasions of the Tartar and Cres- 
cent hordes failed to create the saIne exciten1eut, even 
in Europe, partly because ne,vs travelled slo\vly in 
those days, and over
pread the ,vorld so gradually as 
to lose its effect. \Vhat scenes, ,vhat incidents, ,vhat 
budding fancies are not a
sociated \vith this last great 
hegira and its halt at this earth's end t Books innu- 
lnerable have alluded to, or d,velled at length on, 
these rOlnantic phases; and not a periodical out of 
the thousands existing but has added to the halo sur- 
rounding the nanle of California. 
But the Inost valuable of alllnaterial for the history 
of California lies in the thousand nlanuscript dicta- 
tions and experience of those ,vho helped to Blake the 
history of the country, and ,vhich I have been accu- 
ululating during the last quarter of a century. l\Iany 
of the early settlers ,vrote or dictatedlnatter ,vhich 
s,velled into ponderous ,yorks, SOllletÏ1ncs of four and 
five volulnes, and covering aJl subjects, froln sober 
history to rOlnantic tales, frOIH revic,vs of natural 
features and industrial resources to social types and 
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ainenities. SOlne, like S.:1lvador, the Indian fighter, 
and Ainador, a naHle cOlllmelnorated in that of a 
country. tell their story in the blunt style of the 
llloulltaineer and soldier; others, like Vicente GOlnez, 
rely on pointed anecdotes and racy hUIDor; still 
others, like Torres, J aussens, Hijar, Arce, and Fer- 
nandez, are intent on certain episodes; Botello and 
Coronel on forlDality of style, at the expense of 
freshness and vigor; while a large nUluber sacrifice 
essential elelllents of history to the feeling of ilnport- 
ance ,vhich pervades thenl in being called upon to es- 
tÌlnate n1en and events. They are, above all, inl- 
pressed ,vith a desire to perpetuate their own 
achieveluents, to glori fy the ego and proceed with 
their narrative, as if truth were an incidental rather 
than primary requireinent. "\\Thile prolix and full of 
details, they care little for exactness, and general 
ideas and plans are lost sight of in the aiin to apply a 
certain coloring, and to create effect. Sequence 
and cOlnpleteness are so little regarded as to stan1p 
J110st efforts as ullsatisfactory and fraginentary. 
rhe 
hunlorous is not neglected, ho\vever, and the narra- 
tives are frequently enlivened with SOIne bright sally 
or good story. But for all this, as I have said, used 
with proper care and discrilnination, they constitute 
the very foundation of California history. 
Governor Pio Pico 1l1ay be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of a class, in his disjointed and contradictory 
volunle. l\Ianuel Castro is nlore connected and fluEnt 
and clear, but unscrupulous in his skillfully ,voven 
tissues. Osio, on the other hand, is swayed by preju- 
dices, despite hiIllself. He is also uneven in treat- 
lneHt and style, beginning his character sketches and 
scenes ,vith aniInation, and evincing considerable apti- 
tude as he proceeds, only to digress and leave thelu 
unfinished, or even to contradict hilllself on later 
pages. In the saIne n1anner pleasingly told paragraphs 
are frequently broken by crude and puerile phrases. 
This caprice is greatly due to the infirn1Ïty of age, as 
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revealed in garrulous details. Governor Alvarado is 
positiye, rather than prljudiced, and supplies a vast 
anlount of infornlation, Inarked by a clear judglnent. 
Bandini conyers his less valuable nleInoirs under a 
pretentious title, and regards theln evidently a8 ad- 
n1ÏraLle; yet he disclaiuls any atteulpt at ,vritillg 
history, or any striving for elegance and Inethod, and 
this declaration he certainly adheres to. Far nJore 
acceptable are Botello's records, and still more so the 
Ì1nposing tOlnes of General Vallejo, a Ulan ilnbued 
,vith enthusiastic regard for the history of his country, 
as \vell as for his contributions to it. This zeal leads 
hiu1 often to exaggerate, but the reader cannot fail to 
be ilnpressed by his sincerity and striving for truth, 
and readily' overlooks an all-pervading pOll1pOUSness, 
,vhich for that ffi3.tter accords not ill ,vith his services 
and prestige. He cOlllbines strong descriptive po,ver 
. ,vith due appreciation for fitness. N ot,vithstanding 
the several peculiarities of the Latin race, 'v here the 
evidence is so full the truth can always be reached. 
Siùe by side with the recollections of Hispano-Cal- 
iforniaus, ,vhich apply chiefly to l\Iexican tinles, I 
have arranged on IllY library shelves those of AJl1cri- 
can and other pioneers, ,vhich are even I1101'e llUlllcr- 
ous, and relate to the journey out, to the conquest by 
the United States, to the gold discovery, and to the 
subsequent developlllent. They are 1110re l11atter of 
fact and exact, but '\vhile questions are considered 
,vith due regard to their il11portance, the style savors 
too frequently of the free-and-easy intercourse of 
early days, and COlllpares unfavoraLly with the IHore 
dignificd tone and choicer diction of the 
Iexicans. 

rhis inferiority belongs only to a class, ho,vevcr; for 
the rest, headed hy such 111e11 as Senator G,vin and 
generals Sutter antI Bid,vell, exhibit adn1irable fea- 
tures in treatlnent and language. 


The influx of gold-seekers ignorant of the country, 
its resources, and the lllcthocls in vogue, led to tlH
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early publication of books for their guidance, alTIOng 
the first of the kiud being é'alifnrnia as'it is, and as it 
1nay be, San Francisco, 1849, 8vo, 7G pages, Ly F. 
P. vVierzbicki, a Pole, who is said to have IJJade a COll- 
siderable SUIn of 1110ney by its sale. John J. '\T orth 
follo,ycd ,vith 11 Dissertation on the Resources, Benicia, 
1851; and then Ca1l1e Crane in 1855, Bushnell, De 
Groot, Trulllau, ì\Ienefec, Hutchings, antI a host of 
Illore or less special treatises, SOine referring only to 
certain counties or districts. A larger nUl1lber ,vould 
no doubt have been issued in early years had Hot the 
eastern states and Europe anticipated tIle nlovenleut 
by a flood of books and palnphlets, S0111e preparcll by 
returned n1Íners, others cOlnpiled froln different 
sources. Their incolnpleteness and lllÍsstatenlents in- 
duced John S. Hittell in 1863 to issue The Resou1'ces 
o.f California, which speedily passed through seyeral 
editions, one of which attained a local prize, offcred 
for a book of this character, prepared wholly froln 
lnaterial ,vhich n1Íght be obtained ,vithin the state. 
Its success leLl to the publication in 1868 of The }t.T at _ 
'Ural Jr'"ealth of CalIfornia, and later of the CorrwTÌJerce and 
11ldnstn:rs of the Pacific Coast, the lnost cOlllprehensiY6 
and exhaustive ,york on the country. Both are el11- 
bcllished with cuts and conlplclnented by historic and 
gcographic sketches, yet not sufficiently digested 
and elaborated. Both of these leading \vorks ,vere 
issued under Inyauspices. In The Golden State, by It 
Guy l\IcClellan, there are sketches of the other 
Pacific states. I.' I. Powell pro vides a sin1Ïlar 
,york on Nevada, whose silver nlines had been calling 
universal attention to this region. 
Irs Victor's 
'yorks on Oregon and 'Vashington excel in a descrip- 
tive VICV, and spriglltly tone that Ï1npart a particular 
charlll. ToLJlÍs class rnay be added directories, ,vhich 
elnbody 111uch listoric and statisticalillattcr, and give 
testinlony of th& progress Blade by p0pulatioll and 
intlustrics. The fì
t was issued at San l1'rancisco in 
Septelnber 1850 bySharles P. I(Ï111baI1. 6 
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For several years after the gold excitement every- 
thing concerning California ,yas read ,vith avidity, 
partly inter\voyen in novels, partly in equally alluring 
narratives of travel and life, based on personal ex- 
periences, 1110re or less colored, and due chiefly to the 
pens of eye- \vitnesscs, such as E. Gould Buftllll1, 
pron1Înellt in the state since ] 847 as lieutellant of 
Stevenson's volunteers, as men1ber of the legis]ature, 
and journalist. He conullitted suicide at Paris in 
18 68, leaving the Inanuscript for Lights and Scnsations 
in France to be printed by a brother. His Six ßlonths 
in the Gold .J[ines is disjointed, both in plan and style, 
under the pressure of a hurried publication. It ,vas 
issued in 1850 at Philadelphia, as the better market; 
but siu1ilar narratives Legan to appear \vithin the 
country, at first in ne,yspaper colulllns, and gradually 
in book forIn, an10ng the first being Carson's Early 
Recollections, Stockton, 1852, which is even less fiu- 
ished than the preceding, and intended chiefly for au 
en1Ïgrant guide. 
The Callfor'nia Pilgrhn, by J. A. Benton, printed at 
Sacralnento in 1853, is an elnbodiluent of sC'enes \yit- 
nessed and characters encountered in towns, earn ps, 
and country, but described as seen by the "'Titer in a 
drean1, and in in1itation of Bunyan's treatnlellt and 
fo;tyle, yet ,vith an achuixture of ordinary dialogue on 
cvery-day topics, political and social, and with rnoral 
reflections at the end of the chapters, here called lec- 
tures, for as such they had been originally deliyered. 
In the same year Delano began tbe Life on the [)[ains 
and other sketches, ,vhich have procured for hirn a 
place alnong the hun10rists. 'Vith the establisJlnlent 
in 1854 of the lllonthly nlagazille, narratives of this 
kind received a Dlore appropriate repository, and ac- 
cordingly greater elaboration than those destined for 
lHcre newspapers. In the Pioneer is a long serial 
piece, ral{forrâa in 18t;1, by Shirley, running through 
its four volulnes, and reularkable for this tiTHe it being 
frotH the pen of a 'VOlnan. It is in epistolary forIH, 
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sho\ving a cultured 111ind and ferninine grace, yet with 
SOllle characteristic defects in prolixity and trivialities. 
Another resident female, Mrs Farnhaln, prepared 
about the saIne time a Inore forillal and prosaic ac- 
count full of valuable inforination, but also \vith' an 
, 
excessive intrusion of her private troubles, colored by 
reliO'ious thouahts. It was published at N e\v York 
in ì
856, as th
 first book ,vritten by her sex in and 
on the country. The Capt'ivity of the OatJr
an Girls 
may also be regarded as a woman's narrative, al- 
though edited by a man, R. B. Stratton, als0 a resi- 
dent Californian. In a preface to the second edition 
he seeks to rernove the doubts cast upon his literary 
taste for indulging in florid and 111elodralnatic style. 
The latter served well \vith the readers of such mat- 
ter to convey a harro\ving effect, and so rapidly did 
the two California editions of 1857 sell that the book 
,vag in 1858 issued at N 8\V York. A favorable con- 
trast is presented in the natural and appropriate tone 
of The Adventllres of James Capen Ada1ns, San Fran
 
cisco, 1860, wherein Theodore Hittell relates the life 
of a mountaineer and bear hunter. 
The publication in San Francisco in 1857 of Travels 
on the TVestern Slope of the JJTestern Cordillera must be 
attributed rather to the closer interest which San 
Francisco \vas supposed to take in the resources and 
features of this region; yet it indicates a remarkable 
confidence in the bent for readincr anlOl1 cr Californians , 
o 0 
the Inore so since the inforination is inlparted in a series 
of short and prosy letters. Less pretentious in size, 
but more attractively written, is Ste,vart's Last o
f the 
Filibusters, Sacramento, 1857, relating to 'V alker' s 
Nicaragua expedition. To these ne\v fields for the 
pen was a.dded another in A'ie1'cn J7"cars' Street Preaching 
i?2 San F'ranci'lco, by Reverend Willianl Taylor, pub- 
h
hed the. saIne year, but in N e\v York. It was not 
likely to eng-age the attention of the ro11icking people 
on this coa
t, for the book treats allllost exclusively of 
religious efforts in dens and aHeys aillong the ruder 
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c lassec;, and ,vith a lnonotonous salneness of both sub- 
ject and language. His ()al'fornia Life, published 
t\VO years later, is n10re varied, and gives an instruc- 
tive account of society and developlnent. N Uillerous 
illustrations have been added, although SOllle of 
theul haròly accord \vith the predo111inating religious 
strain. About the saIne tirne appeared a nUlll ber of 
n1Ínor publications bearing on the vigilance n10veUlcnts, 
notably J\IcGo,van's Narrath'e, ,vhich relates his per- 
secution by the popular tribunal and his escapes, to- 
gether ,vith a defence of his career as a politician. 
Such is the outline of a characteristic class of books 
presented to the public during the first decade. The 
saIne range of subjects continues to attract ,vriters, 
but \v hile pioneers still cling to the golden dreanls of 
early days, others follo,v the progressive phases 
around then1, in style as ,veIl ås then1e. Lack of due 
care and elaboration still In ark their efforts; neverthe- 
less, there is a Inanifest Ï1nprOVe1l1ent, due no less to 
the eU1ulative exalTIple of pronlinent eastern cOlllpeti- 
tors than to the refining influence of a society no'v 
approaching the norlnal fan1Íly proportion, and to 
ready intercourse \vith other countries. 
A striking feature is the predilection for hU1110r, 
reflccting the boist
rous tiules of 1849, and the conviy- 
ialities of a cOlnmunity consisting ahnost entirely of 
bachelors, ,vith the varied aspects of a COSl110- 
pol

3,n people. Another trait is the love for 
scenery, indirectly strengthened no doubt during 
the toilso1l1e nlarch over plains, ranges, and dcsert
, 
or the irkso111e voyage by sea. The Inonotouy of 
the route, heightened by the dullness and hardship, 
caused the ne,vly found country to be iuycsted hy the 
,yeary wanderer with exceeding fairness, a picture 
giIdpò. in courRe of ti111e by bright Jl1elllories. The 
ne'VCOHlers hailf'd, besid0s, frOIH a ruder clinle, in COlll- 
parison ,vith ,vhich the present sceu10d a perennial 
spring, an Arcadia f0Stool)pd ,vith vines, 31hl shaded 
by cypress anù fig-trees, varied oy snow-tippCtl peaks 
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and llllghty cañons, ,vith spouting geysers and stately 
trees, with cloud-enbosolllcù lakes and winding cav- 
erns. 
It is ilnpossible not to feel the influence of scenery 
so grand and beautiful, and Californians ll1ay well be 
pardoned for dwelling with fondness upon it. 
rhey 
display their achniration not alone in books, but in the 
enjoyn1ent of nature by SUlnll1er saunterings and call1p- 
ing expeditions. The nUlnerous descriptions given in 
periodicals, guide-books, and n10re pretentious ,,"orks 
are a fair record of ,vide experience. ]'oremost 
arnong such sketches ll1Ust be placed Clarence King's 
Alounta.ineering in the Sierra ]{evada, written originally 
for a California 111agazine alnid the scenes depicted, 
and by one ,vho has long been connected with the 
country. Lofty sUlnn1Ïts and rugged cliffs attract hinl 
1l10St, with n1antling glaciers in their encroachlnents on 
border vegetation. His spirIt responds to the inspir- 
ing vistas that unfold on every side, past the circling 
shades of forests to green-clad slopes, and into peace- 
ful dales half shrouded in Inisty blue, and his descrip- 
tion conles forth in the same variegated colors of 
language, Iningled with thrilling accounts of adven- 
tures, vivid portrayals of character, ron1antic episodes, 
and touches of quaint hUlnor. Popular appreciation 
is sho,vn by the issue, in 1882, of a sixth edition. His 
contributions to the reports of the geological survey 
of California have earned for hirn an enviable reputa- 
tion. The picturesque is generally affected, and fre- 
quentlyattained, in such books as TrUl1lan'S Se1n1:-trnpical 
California and Occidrntal Sketches, Turrill's Cab"fornia 
J\Totes, Po,vell's TTTonders, Avery's California Pict1Ærcs, 
and a host of others, ailning to instruct the iU)ll1igrant 
or guide the visitor. The sty Ie of Avery, for a till1e 
editor of the O,'frland, and later lTIinister to China, is 
fl ucnt and harnlonious, but there is a tiresoll1e sanle- 
ness of scenes and a 111arked subordination of topic to 
ùiction. 
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Society and institutions on this remote ocean border 
sprang up as it ,vere in a day, \vith their strange COln- 
nlÏngling uf raC8S, úf dl'ealny indulence antI stupendous 
striving, of glittering acquisition and reckless prodigali- 
ty these topics furnish ever-alluring sources for pen 
and eye, as instanced in the sketches of 
lla California 
by Evans. With keen observation and quick apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, the useful, and the droll, he 
seized upon all salient features of scenery, developulent, 
and character as they passed before hiul during a series 
of trips through the country, and fixed the pictures 
\vith fresh and pleasing touches) adding no\v SOlne ex- 
cellent descriptive bit, no\v sorne ludicrous trait or 
racy anecdote. If they lack finish and synnnetry, 
they are at least interesting in subject, and sparkling 
in treatlllent. 
The book ,vas published at San Francisco in 1873, 
after his sacl end on the Atlantic, ,vhile on the ,yay to 
l\Iexico. He had visited that country in 1869-70 
\vith Se\vard's party, and left a record of his observa- 
tions in ()ut Sister Re)Htblic, Hartford, 1870, of the 
saLne type as the preceding, although sOlne\vhat 11101'8 
connected. A large part of his checkered career as 
pioneer, soldier, la\vyer, bauker, and ,vriter ,vas spent 
in California, chiefly in connection ,vith the press. 
He \vrote for ea'stern journals, and his works are 
chiefly culled fruln published articles and letters. 
A 111arked tendency in all such sketches is to exag- 
gerate in order to strengthGll the story, and this has 
Leen the case particularly with the gold discovery 
period. The reader lnay seldoln object, but it cer- 
tainly touches the feelings of rnany a class and fre- 
quent protests haye been utterEd. In...1 Picture 
f 
J>ionee-r Tirnes, 'ViUialn Gray Blakes a spccial effort in 
this Jirection, while seeking to irnpress his o,vn not 
'v holly unselfish or unprejudiced vie\vs about lHen and 
events. The narrative is plain, though gossipy, and 
interspersed ,vith a nunlber of racy anccdotcs. The 
Lights and Shadcs in San l!'rancisco, by Lloyd, (hvells 
ESSA YS AND l\!IsCELLAKY 39 
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on later aspects of society and institutions, \vith a 
sensational partiality for lo\v lif8, 'v hile Isabelle Saxon 
in her l/Ù'e JTea?'s J rithin the Golden Gate, anù other 
contributions, depicts rather the superior classes. 

rhere is a strange lnixture of credulity and good 
se1l88 in her obseryations, luarked, also, by the rather 
stubborn English idea of fitness, and by a refreshing 
absence of felninine diffusion. 1\lrs Bates' Four JTears 
on the Pacific Coast, stands n1Îd ,yay bet,veen the t,vo 
in treatlnent and in describing interior village and 
111Ïning life. Of a higher grade are Kirchhoff's fleise- 
bildes, and \V. 1\1. Fisher's (1allfornians, the Jatter 
forlning a series of clever character sketches, albeit 
sOlne,vhat strained and pedantic. 'V. Wright, long a 
journalist on the coast and \vriting unùer different 
110111S de plulne, chiefly that of Dan De Quille, pre- 
sents in the lIistory of the Big Bonanza a curious 111eò- 
ley of historical facts and lHlll1orous phases of society 
in connection ,vith a n1Îning excitement that brought 
about, in a nlcasure, the repetition of flush tiu1es of 
El Dorado, and raised Nevada frolH a county appen- 
dage to a state. It is full of stirring incidents and 
anecdotes, and delights in rough characters anù dia- 
lects; but the illustrations are, as a rule, nlore anlUS- 
ing than the too frequently strained atteulpts to 
ill1Ìtate l\Iark T,vain. 


A central picture in sketches of California society 
has ever been accorded to the Chinese, 'v ho with 
extren1e conservatisln, preserve alulost intact their 
peculiar custon1S in the n1Îdst of hostile and absorbing 
elen1ents. They occupy a district 'v holly to then1- 
selves, ,vhere their curious habits fornl a never-endinO" 
û 
source of interest to other nationalities, and the visitor 
Inay gather a very fair idea of the Celestial enlpire 
frotn this lniniature. The IllOSt cOlnprehensive ac- 
counts of then1 have been furnished by the 111issiona- 
ries LOOll1ÍS, Speer, and (-}ibson, here established. The 
foriner contributed his in a series of articles to the 
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Û1'erland; Speer's s,vel1ed to a bulky volurne, The Oldc8t 
and 1\r C 1I'est Elnpire, \vith his previous experiences in 
China, and \yith lengthly arguments in ans\ver to 
their traùucers and political assailants. In this Gibson 
supplelnents hÜn in his ('Ii l1lCSf Ù"1 .Jl rnerir(l, 1877. 
Their religious tone and partisan spirit have a.ftè)}'ded 
roon1 for additional, though less extensive, oLscrya- 
tions froIll different standpoints. 


Another class of recol1ections pertains lllore directly 
to travels. Stilhnall's Seeking the Golden F'lccce is oc- 
cupied chiefly ,vith his voyage out round Cape Horn, 
and the return journey by \yay of Nicaragua in 1850, 
\vith an illterlnediate diary of incidents in California. 
The appearance of the book is too pretentious for the 
crude journal it enlLodies, and the incoherency and 
\yant of polish appears greater \yhen conlpa.red \yith 
an introduction on the gold excitelnent, "T hie h revca]s 
that the author had the ability to revise his ,york. 
The Log of an Ancient J[arincr, by Captain "'ake- 
man, rnay be terlned a series of yarns. \yith occasion- 
ally hUlllorous passages, spun Ly a blunt and SOllle- 
\vhat conceited j'et good-natured sailor, in connection 
\vith his cruises, chiefly along this coast, to ,vhich he 
belongs since 1849. The book ,,-as edited by his 
daughter, \vho carefully preserves the quaint dialect as 
an essential feature. Interior nlOyenlents \yith pic- 
tures of Indian life is presented in Crenlony's IJ?fe 
.,11 ìt1011fJ the .Llpaches, giying the experiences of an aetiye 
participant in frontier ,vars, ,vho comes to the con- 
c]usion that in the exterrnination of red-skins lies the 
only safety for 
ettlers. The book is unsynlllletrical 
and the diction careless, tbough graphic. Stephen 
Po\vers goes over the 
a1l1e ground in his J.lfnnt, but he 
d,ve]ls 111ainly on the pastoral phases; depicts the 
varied scenery in ,yord-painting that is at tinles ex- 
q uisite ; gives g lo\"in g pictures of budding settlclnent
, 
and portrays the life ,vithin in grnphic touches, reo 
lieved by veins of satire and softened Ly a yeil of sub- 
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tIe humor, rising no\v and then into happy witticism. 
Nevertheless, the narrative drags at tilllCS, and only 
too Inany pages have been filled \vith dull anecdotes 
and dialect pieces. Iris lJIuskinguln Legends, partly 
reprinted froln the Overland, are a series of sketches 
froln different clilnes, \vell studied and finished; gelDs 
sparkling \vith all the ?eauties of the preceding, and 
\vith hardly any of theIr defects; full of happy obser- 
vations and conveyed in picturesque language. Both 
he and Crelnony have left sOlne usefulluanuscripts 011 
Indian dialects. 
More distant scenes are presented by S\vift in 
Going to Jericho, by ,yay of the land of the Cid. 
through the Halicarnassian stamping-grounds. His 
aÏtn is to be entertaining rather than correct, and to 
this end he strains SOlIle\vhat the Derbian v
in, \vhich 
he has evidently cultivateù; nevert4eless there is a 
sufficient flow of natural and genial hUlnor anù fre- 
quent bursts of real eloquence, n1Ïngled \vith delicate 
sentiment, to sustain the intinlations Inade, and to 
atone for occasional lapses in taste and effort. Read- 
ers ,vho delight in harrowing and pathetic stories Inay 
turn to l\IcGlashan's 1listory of the Donner Part!}, de- 
scribing its terrible sufferings during the trip to Cal- 
ifornia. 


A great proportion of the several hundred lllanu- 
script contributions to my library by pioneers be- 
longs to the class of historic biography, dealing 
1nore with tangible facts than a Lstract analysis or 
moral influence, but generally relieved by quaint 
drollery and piquant anecdotes. Their value to his- 
tory is of the highest, bearing as they do on the dif- 
ferent phases of California's unfulding. Few of these 
l11en have even attelnpted to give their lllelnoirs in 
print, their direct or indirect articles in public jour- 
nals referring chiefly to episodes. Perhaps the Inost 
iIllportant contribution anlong theln is the Recollf('- 

ions and Opinions of an old ]->ioncer, by Peter H. 
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Burnett, the first goycrnor of the state. The first 
half descriLes the land journey to Oregon, and his 
career there as judge till the golù exciteulcllt lurcd 
hilH to California. The flush titnes, early pulitical 
affairs, anù industrial dcveloprnent froIH a Lanker'
 
standpoint are successively reviewed, interspersed 
,vith reflections and personal Jllatter. The tOIlC is 
egotistic, and the phraseology ungrauullatical. The 
Iliver of the Tr-cst, by that Blost versatile ,vriter, 1\1rs 
F. F. Victor, belongs properly to Oregon, but de- 
serves special lllention here for its attractive ,veft of 
lllountaill and trapper incidents, with descriptive and 
anecdotal lllatter. The [)crsonal RC1niniscences of Judge 
1 1 'icld, printeJ. in 1880 only for private distribution, re- 
late ahllost exclusively to his professional experi- 
ences, supplenlented by Some Account of the 1T T ork of 
Stephcn J. Field,-1881, filled mainly \vith his decisions. 
ü'l\Ieara's J
rodericlc and G1l'in delineates t,vo political 
leaders ,vith the subtlety of a calculating partisan. 
Biographic anecdotes of early IneH find special consid- 
eration in Barry and Patten's J.llen and .Jlcrnoirs, a dis- 
connected Look, full of trivialities aüd poor anecdotes 
as retailed in the ,vine-shop. 
N ulnbers of clero'Vlnen have added records of 
û'" 
their efforts in furtherance of religious and educa- 
tional adVan(\eIHell't, notabl v the reverends vVillialns, 
vVilley, and \V oods, in .1'1 jJiouccr Pa:-;torate aud Tiïnes, 
Thirty Years 1.'n California, and Rccollections o.l Pioneer 
Trork. The first attaineJ a second edition in 1882, 
and d,vells on the history of the presbyterian church 
at San Francisco, founded by hiln ; the second extends 
l1Îs observations to ecclesiastic lahors generally; and 
the last swells his account ,vith skf'tches of early 
tilnes and characters, in a chatty sty Ie, luarked by 
C't)nsiderable naïveté, and fre(]ucnt attelnpts at elo- 
quence. The f'hcckercd Ll
fe of Ver 1\18hr concerns 
above all hiuu;clf and his old-\yorld cal
cer, and reveals 
a ,veak character \vith little talent, buffeted by a hard, 
practical worlJ, as Inay Le juJgcd from the puerile 
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sentilnents and trivialities of the story. General 
Liography has also receiveJ attention. Oscar Schuck 
prepared Blatter \vhich gre,v to two volunles, but his 
effurt ,vas far surpassed in size, treatnlent, and appear- 
ance by the ContC1JlpOra?"y Biography of California's 
IfcjJ1"cseuiaiive l1Jen, editeJ by Professor Phelps, and il- 
lustrated, forn1Ïng the lllost pretentious specilnen of 
book luanufacture on the coast. 
Amid this flo,v of contributions to,vard history, 
Californians did not lose sight of the main object f
r 
utilizing then1. 1\le11 like EdlllUnd Randolph, Alex- 
ander l'aylor, Benjalnin Hayes, and others energeti- 
cally ad vocated the neeJ for a forlnal history of 
the state. SOIne becan1e so interested as to forlll 
in 1870 the California historical society, and ,vent 
so far as to issue a reprint of Paloú's Noticia. 
Randolph gave an earlier exaInple in 1860 by is- 
suing An Outline of the History of California till 
1849, in less than seventy octavo pages, which, 
brief as it is, reveals considerable research for that 
tiTne. Like thein, Taylor collected lnaterial, and 
ga ye to the public a portion of his treasures and 
studies in journalistic articles on n1ission régilne, 
biography, and otller topics, confused and incorrect in 
forlH, and pedantic in execution. Hayes, on t11e 
other hand, Inodestly confined hilTIself to the laborious 
task of forn1Ïng scrap-books of ne".spaper clippings 
and nlanuscripts, c]assified by locality aud subject, and 
extending to scores of voluInes--all of \v hieh I pur- 
chased as one collection. Others contributed to the 
press, as did Taylor, on specia] episodes or districts, 
and R. F. Ryan at an early date wrote for the 
Goldfn Era a series of chapters under a sensational 
heading on the history of the state, beginning ,vith 
the expedition of Cortés, but even less satisfactory 
than Randolph's sketch, and very fragmentary. Out- 
lines more or less COlllplcte and general may be found 
appended or elnbodied in descriptive and statistical 
works on the country. 
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In 1851 John E'. l\Iorse began the Illustrated ITic;tor- 
ical SlL'ctchcs of Cal(fofl"nia, ,vith special attention to the 
history of SacraUlento. issued in cheap nUluuers, and 
\vith little evidence of research or elaboration, defects 
\vhieh no doubt assisted to render the attelnpt a fail- 
ure. In the follo\ving year appeared 'lJlte 
11l1lal8 oj 
San }1rancisco, \vith a historical introduction, a de- 
scription of society and institutiollS, and a series 
of biographies; the forlner lacking investigation and 
care, the social pictures savoring strongly of the sen- 
sational, and the biography of fulsolne flattery, the 
historic text being also frequently Inarred \vith pC'r- 
sJnalnotices. It lllay be classed as a book intended 
to sell. 
It was not till eleven years later that Franklin 
Tuthill issued the first Ill
8to1'Y of California deserving 
the title. He )Vas fitted for his task Ly varied train- 
ing and experiences as doctor, legislator, and journal- 
ist in his native state of N 8\V York. In 1859 he caIne 
tt) settle in California as an editor of the Dulletin. 
Percei ving in hilH a natural taste for historic research, 
I requested hin1 to undertake the \vork, and as it was 
in a lueasure connected \vith his duties, he readily ac- 
quiesced. Unfortunately, there "Tore luany oLstacles 
to halnper hirn. He had ueither tillle nor opportunity 
for investigation, and adopted, often ,vith insufficient 
study, the accounts ùf the 1l10bt accessible printed 
sources. For later tilDes the no\vspapers enabled hilH 
to be lllore cOlnpleto. In trcatulent he is not SYlll- 
rnetrical, and skinls lllany IllOlllelltou8 and thrilling 
incidents, \vhile accordiu()" to others an undue share of 
o 
attention. Although revealing a cOJllnlendable grasp 
of generalities and a clear judgnlent, he sho,vs a sin1Í- 
lar unevenness in often failing to seize e
selltial fea- 
tures. The sallle characteristics apply to Ht,V Ie, 'v hie h 
is eS;3entially cralllpcd, a stiff adherence to l\Iacaulay's 
Iaconisllls. He S081ns chary of ,yords as \\"rell as space, 
and \vhile the arkllo\vledged pusse::;sor of a flo\ving 
pen he governs it too rigidly by the superior clailud 
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of fact recital. There are occasional plays of ,vit and 
fancy, but he is not al,vays happy in sÍ1uiles, Jespite 
his range of diction and lore. Altogether the ,york 
leaves an illlpression not wholly satisfactory tu either 
student or casual reader. 
Excess of ,york fostered an organic disease in TT.1t- 
hill, and in ] 864 he undertook a European tour for 
his health, only to SUCCUll1 b at N e,v York in the fol- 
lo,viug year, at the age of forty-three. His last n10- 
ments ,vere given to revising the proof-sheets of the 
history. \Vhile printed at N e\v York, it ,vas ,vritten 
and published in California. A Youth's IIristory oj 
C:al{fnrnia, by Lucia N orn1an, 111ay be regarded as an 
abridglnellt of the above. COll1pact fornl and cheap- 
ness ,vere the chief causes for its success. 
N early all the pre-All1erican history of California, 
extending over three quarters of a century, turns on 
the lllÏssions; yet to this period and features little at- 
tention has been given by the lle,v occupants as COll1- 
parcd ,vith the flood of inforlnation on the decade 
beginning \vith 1846. This is pardouab1e in vie,v of 
the stirring incidents herein grouped; but as their 
splendor passed, and observers recovered sOlne,vhat 
fron) the dazzling- effect, they reverted to the quieter 
scenes of the past, round the crad]e of their state, and 
sa,v there the heroic struggles of self-sacrificing friars, 
braving danger and enduring hardship for the saving 
of souls and the planting of civilization. 1'housands 
of rude beings ,vere ulldouLtedly made better and 
happ:cr, even if they served lllainly as stepping-stones 
for colonization; and thousands of S01l1e,vhat higher 
beings ,vere lifted to cornfort and enjoYlllent in the 
farn1s and to,vns that sprang up along the path of the 
cro
s. This ,vas the ,vand that transfornled a ,vilder- 
ness into a flourishing territory. 
It is hut natural that the church ,yhich had laid 
the f)undation fur an elnpirc should desire to record 
the great achicyclnent, neglected as it ,vas Ly civilians, 
anù this it ha
 sought to do in a IIistory of the ()atholia 
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rhurrh in California, by ,V. Gleeson, professor in St 
l\Iary's college. The ,york was printed at San Fran. 
cisco in 18 71--
 in two volulnes, ,vith illustrations. 
'Vhile adhering to the title, the text treats also of 
secular events linked ,vith the lllain topic, notably 
those that led to the occupation of tl1Ís country. 

rhere is a disproportion between the topics, ho,vever. 
The Inissions very properly receive the greatest space, 
but those of I--io\vcr California enlbra<:e nearly one 
third of an the 1uaterial, and eviùcntly because their 
history lay ready for the cOlnpiler in ,vell-,yritten yol- 
Ullles. ]?or the northern establishlnents he lIas, nev- 
erthel
ss, gathered SOlne excellent facts. After 1850 
he ignores political data, and s\vells his pages ,vith 
tales of ,vonderful conversions. He is not alone 
strongly partisan, but he upholds nlodern 111il'ac]es, 
and gives undue. ilnportance to the traditions of pre- 
ColulllLian yisits hy St Thol1las and the Irish fatherR, 
'v hose traces he fondly unravels in N ortll Aluerican 
lllounds. These peculiarities are not balanced by any 
particular excellence of treatnlent or style. Indeed, 
he lacks Tuthill's ùignified regard. for history, and dis- 
plays less ability and care. 
'The centennial celebration of the United States 
,vas, by suggestion frolH congress, ,videly C01l1UlenlO- 
rated Ly a proùuction of local histories, in California 
no less than else,vhero. Aillong theln ,vas one of 
San jj'raucisco, ,vhich expandeù into a large VOIUlllC, 
clnbracing incidentaUy an outline of state occurrenC-f\s. 
It ,vas prepared by John S. Hittell, the leading statisti- 
cal,vriter on the coast, and lnarked by his characteristic 
forn1ality of treatLnent and independent, clear, and 
cOlnprehensive style. \Vhile surpassing in con1plete- 
ne::;s any previous effort, it is to be regretted that a still 
better use ,vas not ulade of his opportunities hy an 
author ,vith such ,vide experience and versatility of 
thclnes. Connected ,vith the press of this city ahnost 
since its heg'inllin
, he has ('xercÍsed a Inarkecl inf)u- 
ence on public thought, and placed hiuu5clf prolllincutly 
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búf
re it in a nU111ber of publications, notably the 
lle::;onrces already spoken of, and A Brief Histury of 
Culture, ,vritten ,vith special attention to industrial 
developluent, and in a nleasure cOluplelnentary to 
Draper's Intellectual De i'eluJYìnent. It does not attain 
the 
alne lofty range as this faluous ,york, and is de- 
ficient in the inductive and deductive study and treat- 
Jllent to bö expected; nevertheless, its value is 
undoubted, forn1illg as it does the first popular book 
of the kind in English ,vhich c01l1bines scope and con- 
ciseness. The issue, in 1857, of a Plea for PaJLtheisÌ/
 
indicates his bent of thought. He ,vrote on phrenol- 
ogy, trallslateò several Gerlnan scientific treatises, 
dabbled in d.ralua, and touched a variety of other sub- 
jects. Oue of his latest tasks was to e(lit the COJìL- 
Jnerce and Industries of the Pacific States, at IUY request. 
AlllOn()' other local histories of Califurnia lnust be 
ð 
1l1entioned D\vinelle's G'foloniall-listory of l,an Francisco, 
,vhich passed through several editions, and ,vhi('h 
presents an exhaustive argulnellt before the court, 
\vith a series of doculuents establishing the early 
existence of this city as a pueblo, and tracing the 
colonial policy of Spain and l\lexico toward such set- 
tlelnents. The J--listory of San José-by F. Hall, 
author of the Life of JlaxÙnilian, and legal adviser to 
this ruler-is a very full and ratheralnbitious work, con- 
sidering the subject. Tinkhaul 'v rote a n1uch inferior 
account uf Stuckton. Hugo Reid. and others early 
contributed articles to the press on county history. 
'v herein Isaac Cox takes the lead with his Ii 1] nals of 
7 T rinity County. This is a class of books ,vhich of latLe 
years has been issued in great profusion Ly speculative 
firlHs, based on the vanity of pushing settlers, ,vhose 
biographies and estates forln the main topies. With 
all their undigested and fulsolne details, often 
elnbodiccl in florid verbiage, they contain l11any val- 
uable facts: Little superiur to these is the pretentious 
Ilcpnblican/sJJL 
n .i1)J
erica by R. Guy l\I'Clellan, 
"\vhich 111ay Le called an apolo6Y for the repuLlican 
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party, to \vhose prejudices it appeals. It is uneven 
in treatnleut, hastily thro\vn together, and not very 
dignified in style or logical in spirit. 


That Californians are interested in scientific subjects 
is dOlllonstrated by the foundation, in 1853, uf the 
AcadenIY of Natural Sciences, \vhich has grO\Vll in 
Ï1nportance ever since, and contributed nluch to the 
enlightenlnent of the people in its special de- 
partlnent. The source for adlniration herein lies 
not so much in the early date of its estaLlish- 
lllent, for the heavy ilTIlnigration to California 
brought a large proportion of educated Inen ,vith a 
taste in this direction; it is its steady gro\vth, alniJ. ex- 
citing incidents and absorbilng pursuits, \vhich attracts 
our attention. 1Iining ,vas naturally the nlain in- 
centive for investigation, and called for a vast nUlnber 
of more or less elaborate and learned treatises, either 
in the seyeral journals devoted to this branch, or in 
special forln. Aillong the latter lllUst be lllentioneù 
the reports and hand-books of Williaul Blake, Kustel, 
Phillips, J. J. Powell; anù above all J. Ross Bro\vne 
and Clarence King, the farlner reporting to the feJ.- 
eral governrnent. The latter ,vas connected \vith the 
geological survey of California, begun in 1860, and 
frOln \vhich resulted several bulky vululnes on the 
different subjects falling ,vithin its proviuce. 'Villiaul 
P. Blake, later connected in this state \vith the 
university, had in 1853 lllade a geologic survey 
for the federal authorities, and thereupon a special 
exan1Ínation. An alnateur investigator in this field 
is John l\Iuir, ,vhose enthusiastic researches, elnbrac- 
ing-several ilnportant discoveries and theories, he re- 
voaled in articles to periodicals. Professor Joseph 
I.Jc Conte's studies on this and other subjects have 
appeared also in book forln; those of his hrother, 
J oho, like\vise professor at the uni versity of Califnrnia, 
relate luainly to physics, astronolny, and llledif'ine. 
Both have an attractive style. J\Iedical and agricul- 
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tural journals are here in respectable nurn her, ,vith 
articles of as high an order as else,v here, and several 
doctors have, like 1"0Iand, published lectures and dis- 
sertations. l\Ielllhers of this profession llave also 
becn forelllo:st in botanic research, Kellogg setting a 
good exalnp]e 1110re than t\venty years ago \yith his 
illustrated articles for the periodicals. R. H. Stretch 
and ,,-or. H. Ed \vards, the foriller luineralogist of N e- 
vada, the latter an actor, \vrote extensively on lepi- 
doptera; Grayson contributed to the kno\vlcdge of 
California birds, and left nluch lllaterial on 
1exican 
ornithology, and Scauunon prepared interesting arti- 
cles for the (}ccrland, \V hie h \vere after\vard incorpo- 
rated in his elaborate work on },[arine lJla1ìl?ìZals. 
Davidson of the coast survey has Blade iInportant 
adJitions to the kno\vledge of geography, Jneteorology, 
and astronolny. 
COlllparative philology has engaged the attention 
of Adley Hook Cun1n1Íns, ,vhose contributions to the 
study of old Gerlnanic languages have procured hinl 
an enviable record. George (i-iLbs has aequirecl prolll- 
incnee as a \vriter on aboriginal languages, anù on the 
ethnology of this coast. I have already spoken of 
the vocabularies and gran1l11ars prepared by the friars, 
and hy later ,vriters like Po\vers and Crernony. There 
is rO(Hll for H1uch sinJÎlar \vork, \vith an aillple fielJ. 
alnong the nUluerous tribes of the C'oulltry HO'V rapidly 
fading a\vay. John S\vett stands prolninent as a 
,vriter on education. E. S. Carr, sOlnetinle professor 
at the university of California, has given the annals 
of the farlners' 1110Venlent in his Patrons (
f IIusbandry. 
Hil
ard, Hyatt, and Perkins have supplenlented his 
treatises hy valuaLle researches on agriculture. 
Political science sho,vs such writers as C. T. IIop- 
kins and Henry George. The latter, an able editor, 
achieved celebrity \vith his Progress and f)ol'erty, a 
,vork that revives in an effective luanneI' doctrines 
ennnC'iated b
v Quesnay and De Gournay for placing 
taxation mainly on land. George urges that land be 
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vestf'd "'holly in the govcrnnlcnt, and propounds sev- 
eral uther theoIies stamped by certain originality as 
well as by strong ilnagination and vigorous sty Ie. 
The success of the book ,vas greatly duo to the social- 
istic excitelnent prevalent at the tinIc of issue, savor- 
ing as it clops of cOIlllnunislll, and revelling in utopian 
fancies. 
rhe introductory revie,v of econon1Ïc prin- 
ciples and ,vriters is not treated ,vith sufficient con- 
sideration. 
The peculiar conditions attending the occupation of 
land anJ n1Ïnes in this country has led to an alllount 
of litigation unparalleled for extent and irnportance, 
and consequently to vast additions in forensic litera- 
ture, rClnarkable not alone for research but for elo- 
quence and depth of thought. Of the fortHer class 
nla.\'" be lnentioned the cOIllpilations of 1\1. 1\1. EstLe, 
J. N. POllleroy, and those begun by Proflatt, llO'V 
gr(HVn to one of the Inost volulllinous issues of de- 
cisions ever nlade. The efforts of legal lights, par- 
taking of D,vinelle's argunlent on pueblo lands, or 
Gregory Yale's TJTater flights, ,,,in be found noticed 
elsc,vhcre. Suffice it here to allude to those of H. 'V. 
Halleck, 'v hose justly esteelued Inte1 4 uational La1U 
fuund its beginning in questions decided by hilll as 
early as 1846, during the conquest of the country. 
Halleck had before this issued E?ernents o.l .i11ilitary 
Art, \vhich obtained a second edition in 1861, and .J 
Collection o.llJlini?-lg La1l'S of 0jJain ((11(1 Jre
t"ico. 'This 
and the first-nalUEd ,york ,vere published in San 
Francisco. 
The devotion to scientific and practical studies is 
nlarked in California aU10l1 b the nIen, and in accord 
\vith the general activity in developing the ('ulllulat- 
iu Cf resources. This observation is supported not so 
In
('h by the number anc1labors of societies, ,yhich are 
chiefly of the literary and debating classes, as by the 
re('ords of librftries. These have l){
en rapidly ululti- 
Dl\.TÎn Cf and enlaro'iD
 since the nlOlllentous year of 
..J ü :J LJ '" 
1849, with a cOlHlliendable preJilectiull for useful anù 
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standard ,yorks, not\vithstanding the strong denland 
for sentÍ1nental novels Ly a lllass of leisure-ridden 
B 
WOIllcn. 


Religious feeling on this coast is far less ,vide-spread 
or intense than in the countries froil} ,vhich its popu- 
lation is draw1l, as can be readily judged froill the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, ,vith its excursions and local 
entertaiHlllents, and frOlTI the ,vant of fervor aillong 
those \vho attend church. The adventurous spirit 
that prolnptE:,d lllost of the comers to this far off shore; 
the very object that allured thein, and ,vhich has con- 
tinued to be so all-absorbing; the roan1Ìng life of 
nlany, and the unsettled position of others-all this 
has contributed to the prevalent indifference for de- 
votion, fostered also by the tone of an influential 
press. 1Iaterialistic tendencies are C01111110n al1l0ng 
its ,vriters, a fe,v ,vith Gerlnan synlpathics inclining 
to sueh teachings as are given in John S. IIitten's 
Plea 
f()r })antheÙnn, San Francisco, 1857. It nlust not 
be forgotten, ho,vever, that since California has been 
lllacle a state, the people of N e\v EnglanJ. have Cfist off 
11luch of their superstition; so that after all our coast 
cannot be considered freer fronl fanaticism to-day than 
the intellectual and cl1ltured circles of the east. '1"he 
most fervent believers in 01d- tinle doctrines and tra- 
ditions are no doubt those of tho ROlnan catholic 
church, \vhich appeals greatly to the senses and eBlO- 
tions, and relies chiefly on certain classes. Rare, in- 
deed are conversions like that recorded by Governor 
Burnett in The llLih which Lcd a [)totc.(dant LOll'yrr to 
tlw Catholic Church, N e\v York, 1859. It bears traces 
of priestly pens. The conversion took place ,vhile he 
resided in Oregon, au(l ,vas attributed by opponents to 
aluhitious Inotives. This the Look seeks to disprove. 
1èa('hing,
 nf the /lges is a book, issued in 1874 by A. 
C. Traveler, advocating a universal church, 11aving 
f?r its creed the general prin('iplfìs underlying chris- 
tianity. It is stalnped Ly S\vedenLorgiall views, how- 
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ever, and full of fenlinine rhapsodies and diffuRencss. 
Judge \Vidne.r) of Los .r
ngeles, wrote a very aLlc and 
orthodox ,york entitled The Plan of Creation. 
'Vith this Inillgling of indifference for the pulpit 
and attention to estranging thought, lllinistcrs have 
struO'o'led hard to nlaintain their influtnce, and have 
üü 
only too frequently resorted to lllore or less sensa- 
tional adjuncts, in theIne of SerlnOl1, in 111usic, aud 
other contrivances to attract the \vay\vard flock. 
Theirs has in a great measure continued to be a luis- 
sionary field, \vith delnand for teachers and guiòes 
rather than theologians and thinkers. Thus, \vhile our 
protestant clergy include in their ranks Ine11 of the lat- 
ter stanlp, they have both in their preaching and \vrit- 
Ing sought to conforll1 to the clainls of their profession. 
Bishop Kip, so long connected \vith California, is 
the author of a nUlnber of books bearing on his field, 
but they are all of \vhat nlay be tCl'lned popular 
treatises both in size and treatl11ent. His series on the 
Jesuit Inissions are extracts frolH the old and curious 
Letter.
 Edifiantes, The Ea.rly Conflicts of Christianity, 
The Church of the Apostles, and the better kno\vn (}ata- 
combs n.t Royne, illustrating the earliest unfolding of the 
faith, and inlpress lessons \vhich are happily brought 
hOlne in Unnat iced Things 
f Scri'pture. Several of 
these volulnes reac'hed a llurnber of editions, particu- 
larly the D()'nble TTTitHCsS n
{ the Church, \vhich is a de- 
fence of episcopal principles. a cause also espoused 
by F. C. E\ver, rector of Christ church, for protest- 
antis}}l generally in his Ser1non.
, K e\v York, 1869. 
This talented luan was in early days connected \vith 
California, notably as editor of the PioHcer Inagazine 
of 185-1-6. 
Another prolific church \vritcr \vas 'V. A. Scott, 
an able though S0111c\vhat egotistical and dOg"1natical 
presbyterian, \V ho
e opposition to the vigilance COlll- 
n1Ïttee of 1856, and to the \var for the union in 1860-1, 
creat
d SOUle excitell1ent at the re
nc('tive dates. l-lis 
subjects were Inainly tlH' pnrtrayai of bible characters 
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\V hose exan1ple he A seeks to uphold, \vhile investing 
the story \vith Inany of the alluring features of the 
hi:::;toric novel, inclulling pictures of Oriental society. 
This is especialJy the case \vith llsther, the Heúrell'- 
J)ersian Queen, intended for felnale readers. In Daniel 
he addresses young Inen. anù The Giant Judge, a study 
of S
unson, is intended to prolnote the purity of lnar- 
riage and dOlllestic life, ,vhile The Church in the .I1rlr/;Y 
points to early centurions as guides for soldiers. 
Their publication \vas due to the success, especially 
in the eastern states, of his TrTedge of Gold, 1855, 
\vith its lessolls fronl the life of Achan against ex- 
travagance and love of nloney. The diction and 
phraseology are frequently biblical, and the religious 
strain is perhaps too intense, in its continuance at 
least. Trade and Letters, on their relationship and 
In oral tendency, is nlore profane in tone. Jloses and 
the [)entatench forlns a reply to Colen so, and in The 
Christ n.fthe ..Jpostle's Creed he arrays hinlself against 
Arianislll and kinùred ùoglnas. This is the Inost pre- 
tentious of his \vorks, and reveals indeed research of 
no lnean extent, in addition to the study inl pressed on 
all his pages, ,vith its a(hnirable display of analysis 
and llcductioll, and further, a liberality of opinion 
\v hich is den10nstrated in his argulnent against sccta- 
rianis111 jn schools. In this he was opposed by his 
confrére. 'V. C. Anderson, who eloquently upheld the 
use of the bible for schools. It is to be regretted that 
such pronounceù abilities and severe study should be 
in the Blain ,yastecl on puerile subjects. 1/ 
In the serrnons and addre
ses of the unitarian In in.. 
ister, Thonlas Starr King, Chri;;tianity and Ilu1nanity, 
!
atriotisn
 and other Papers, \ve find thought clothed 
In picturesque \vord-painting, and in the author a 
luagnetism that drew cro,vds of ad ruirers. His stir- 
rin
 elo q uence found a fittincf theIne durin o ' the union 

 ð ð 
,val', in the Lnidst of which he died, regretted by peo- 
ple of every religion and of no religion. 
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To the above nlay be added the discourses of the 
Reverenll "T ad
\Yorth, and the rarer serUlOllS of a fe\v 
others, besides Inernoirs else\v here noticed. 1\101'0 
puLlicatiolls could UeJt reasonably be expected, for the 
clergy of California lived in an age of action rather 
than of thought. The scenes depicteù in Taylor's Street 
J)rcaching stalHp to a great extent the early struggles, 
\vith \vhich only too Inany are still occupied, althoucrh 
others have passed through different stageH to a llH
'e 
settled condition, here or else\vhere. Their 1l10st 
effecti ve appeals \vere probably those in \vhich they 
roused attention by inter\veaving illustrations frorn 
professional pursuits and hon18 life, and dra \ying les- 
sons in prudence, integrity, Inanliness, and kiudness. 
.l\lnong these practical preachers \vere the congrega- 
tionalist A. L. Stone-see his JJlenlorial Discourses, 
Boston, 186G-and J. B. Tholnas, a baptist, \vith sci- 
entific tastes; also KincarJ and Briggs. Others 
like J e\vell, the lnethodist, aroused interest by anec- 
dutes frolH COlnnlon life, inclining SOllle\vhat to the 
sensational. Cox and Pierpont àpproached the re- 
yivalist lnethod, \vith its play upon the Plllotions, the 
loftier and purer phases of \y hich \yere adu1ÏraLly 
touched by vVads\vorth. Scenes and characters fronl 
the bible \vere treated \vith cOlnprehensive thorough. 
ness, not alone by'Scott, but by the congregationalist 
1\ oble. Kip inclined to historic subjects, and the COl1- 
gregationali::;t, Burrows, \vas strong in the classical and 
in social analysis. In Platt of the episcopal church 
\ve llleet the philosopher; the unitarian, Stehbins, is 
Inore Inetaphysical, and also the lllcthodist, Stratton. 
The terln ethical applies best to Beck\vith and Ijanls, 
congregationalists, Gray, baptist, and the presbyte- 
rians, Eels and 'VillialTIs-the latter brought before 
the public also as editor of Con,fucius and thp Chi- 
??rse Classics, San Francisco, 18G7 -also Gibson and 
Loolnis
 and such eloquent preachers of the ROlllan 
church as Gibney, Grey, and Prendergast. The spir- 
ited Bue-hard may be classed as a polemic;, like his 
E::->SA YS A
D l\IISCELLA
Y 40 
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opponent, Hell1phill, a some,,," hat bigoted presbyterian, 
disposed to,vard the sensational, yet endo\ved \vith a 
natural forn1 of eloquence. Sensationalislll has lured 
Inany froin the dignified attitude associated ,vith the 
pulpit, partly frolH the pressure of circunlstances, but 
also frol11 innate disposition, and political questions 
have frequently been discussed ,vith indecorous heat, 
notably by the baptist, Kalloch. Another desecrator 
of the cloth, \T an de l\Iark, the universalist, excelled 
in elocution. For picturesque eloquence Guard, n1eth- 
odist, stands unsurpassed; l\Iacdonald, episcopalian, 
had a studied brilliancy, and Starr King shone in his 
strength and magnetisill. 
In the oratory of the bar and assenlbly are equally 
bright names, and alnong theln California clainls also 
a share in E. D. Baker, a pron1Ïnent debater of his 
day in the United States senate, who, during the 
opening decade of the state's developlnent, exerted 
his Inagic eloquence in behalf of patriotisnl, nloved 
the heart \vith his lofty tenderness, and dazzled \vith 
his superb \\'ord-painting. Colonel Rewen possessed 
the latter quality in a high degree, but with too 
11larked floridity. Thonlas Ifitch excelled in inlagery, 
and George Gordon is conspicuous for poetic strai ns. 
John B. ]-"elton, with his love for the heroic and great 
in hunlan nature, revealed a strong emotional vein. 
Then there ,vere Edmund Randolph, deep ,vith his- 
toric lore, the epigralnlnatic \V. S. Ferguson, Til- 
ford, J. A. Collins, George Barsto\v, Charles A. 
Surnner, James A. McDougall, Volney Ho\vard, and 
Henry Edgerton; ,vhile native Californians find rep- 
resentatiyes in nlen like Sepúlveda and Del ,T aIle. 
Their efforts are naturally nlore or less colored by 
the greater excitahility of temperalnent around thenl, 
dra\vn from the very air and soil, and 111anifested 
partly in enterprise, partly in a taste for the sensa- 
tional rather than for the reflective. The audi- 
ence is accordingly less cold and critical, and easily 
swayed by humorous fancies or sarcastic sallies, 
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stirring inlPulses or lofty en1otions, the sentilnental 
bcing rather exclusively left to 'VOIDcn. \T olu- 
bility and self-confidence cannot be called lackin o ' 
aillong the orators, and thus fortified, tlJey are abl
 
to exert their po\ver ,vith considerable frccdolll. Sub- 
jects are not ,vanting, sharing as we do in a1l the 
great and glorious incidents in Anlerican national life 
antl in its constant and varying political struggles, 
and posses"ing besides a history of our own, unequalled 
for vivid pictures, ,vith a triple array of pilgrilll fathers 
froIl1 selni-le
endary tiules through vistas of fierce 
frontier ,val'S, thrilling hunting ad ventures, and cahn 
pastoral pursuitg, all lllerging in brilliant transforllla- 
tion scenes. The forell1ost ot these, the gold discov- 
ery, is a never ending source for appeal and flattery, 
as pro 6 ress and liberty are for incentive anll exhorta- 
tion. E lually characteristic are the enl hE llis11l11ents, 
chiefly scenic ilnagery froll1 a truly beautiful and 
varied landscape and an Italian sky. If the objective 
theine be often va pill allcllneaningless, its background 
is at least grand, and the coloring ,varnl and aniluat- 
iug, Froln one 111Ust spring taste, froln both lofty 
aspirations, and with thenl a strain of originality 
dra\vn not alone froll1 our novel social pha
es, and 
lnanifestèd in hUlllan dialerts, and other classical ab- 
nor:uities; and not al '"'ne fr01l1 inspiring scenery; but 
frolll a cOlnbination' of ethical and physical circuu1- 
stances ,vhich holdH forth the brightest pronlÎse. 


California has a certain literature of her o,vn re- 
vol vin,
 round the incidents and characters of lnining 
can1p
, the novelty and peculiarity of ,vhich suffi('('}d 
to illlpart a special starnp to the narration. It depicts 
frontier life in the (licnrings, in the to,vns of sheds and 
on ...... 
tents sprung up ,vithin a day, and oft as speedily 
ab
tndoned to solitude and decay. \Veather-beaten, 
bU'3hy-bearded Inen forllH:d the "bulk of the conllllU- 
nity, ,vith a sprinkling of effclninacy and wreck in 
Lroken-ùo,vn topers and Clllpty-heaJed tyros, ,vitli 
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O'alnblers and dupes, villains and bullies. Catastrophes, 

vild orO'ies and rash deeds, streaks of fortune and 
<:> 
n1Ïshaps, alternate in rapid sequence, narrated largely 
in the racy frontier vernacular, with varied adn1Ïxture 
of brogue. 
Life ,vas a gamble, centring as it did on ever- 
expected yet rare realizations of riches, 'v hich "'"ere 
usually dissipated ,vith the rpckless disregard aCCOll1- 
pan ying easy acquisition. It took a lllazy turn and 
tnotley coloring, and the predorninance of n1ales illl- 
parted a rough Inasculine stanlp. There is a Inarkcd 
appeal to sentiment, particularly in allusions to a dis- 
tant houle, to exile longings, and to death-bcd scenes; 
yet love episodes are
 ,v

ought in a spirit of droll 
Lluntness. l'he spectacle is too extravagant in its 
picturesquEness and incongruities to be described in 
ordinary language. It rnoulds diction as ,yell as 
fancy. Writers fall irresistibly into a fictitious style, 
and s\vel1 the irnprobable with exaggeration and 
anoillaly. 
Thus gre,v a class of tales and novels, kno,vn in 
SOlne directions as Californian, ,vhich achieved ,vide 
popularity, froBl their novelty of form and subject, 
frolll the broad interest taken in the country, and 
frotll the excuse they afforded to certain classes to in- 
dulge their secret penchant for a tabooed blood-and- 
thunder and flashy literature. 
The leading figure is the honest n1Ïner, in ,voollen 
shirt and high boots, \vith pistol and bag of gold-dust 
at the belt. The piquant soubriquet under which he 
is introduced, like those of his calnp and gulch, pre- 
sents the individual peculiarity ,vhich lllarks 11Ïlll 
throughout the progress of his career, in perse- 
vering effort or reckless abandon, in rollicking 
indulgence or sage discussion; yet underlaid by a 
tender-hearted disposition which peers through the 
oath-laden vigor of his talk. A s,vartby l\lexi- 
can or South Aillerican is introduced to bear the oh- 
loquy of certain crillles, a love tragedy or vendetta, 
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born of a jealous disposition or a slighted and revenge- 
ful soul. Around the out
kil'ts ho\ el'S the last SUl'\'i- 
vor of SOIlle Indian tribe, to point out the dcgladatil;}l 
lurking in rUIll, to illustrate in his devotion the 111au- 
netislll and superiority of \\Thite IHell) or to pcrsonate 
the devilish ill
tincts of scalp-hunting savages. The 
!'ôle of gClltleJllan, in \y bite shirt and sen1Ï-l\Iexican 
picturesqueness of covering, is usually assigned to the 
galnbler, but its inferiority to that of the horny-handed 
digger is indicated by pronounced Llack-Ieg proclivities. 
The ever-\velcolne doctor is accordingly invested \yith 
the garb of honored toiler, relieved alone by 11101'e 
studied speech. In truth, the dandy is either hypo- 
crite, luaudlin nunIbskull, or rascal, ,vhile fl'ankulSs, 
gcnerosity, and bravery lie in the rough dialHolld, 
\vho discovers the sluinbering treasure, or achieves 
the cuhninatin!! success. 
\V on1an usu
lly da\vns like a hea venly vision upon 
the canlp, \v here her sex has not been seen before. 
She is enshrined the guardian spirit, the quecn, or 
sprightly elf of the place. Or she lllay be a rOlllping 
\viltI flo\ver, self-reliant and keen, ahounding in slang, 
and ill fan1Ìliar conlradeship \vith adnlÍl'ing courtiers, to 
a certain lin1Ït. Beyond the Inagic circle flits the stray 
\vaif, in a glalnor of COllI passionate regard, \\Y hie h suI'- 
sounds even the beldalne. SOIne noLle sacrifice or 
gencrous trait adds its I'edeell1Ïng halo. 

V o ill all is the sole aristocracy. The rest n1Ïngle 
in the dClnocratic equality \vhich here assu1l1ed a level 
never before attained. But it is a reckless conlIllullity, 
frequently bordering on la\vlessness, although re- 
strained in the nick of tirlle by the yaliallt llcro; 
Lra\vls and lllurders do alterl1ate, like\yise plots and 
vig 1 lancc cOillinittees, aU in quick changcs, \vith strik- 
ing tableaux, full of ilnprobability and paradox, of 
!luBInI'. pathos, and above all, eccentricity. In Indian 
and Spall ish conllllunitics are also 111any striking and 
attractiye features, \vhich have found popular approval 
in Hovels uf the llalnona type. The lle\V socIal 
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circles arising in connection with southern California 
health and pleasure resorts and colony tracts ofter 
additional topics for the many ,vriters joining in the 
California pilgrilnage 
Specill1ens of the border or "tale" class of fiction, 
founded on experience or unvarnished recollections Ly 
pioneers, are coronlon enough since all-inspiring' 49, 
especially in periodicals, but it \vas given to Francis 
Bret Harte to in vest it ,vith l11arked excellence, and 
to attract ,yorld-,vide attention, thus gaining for hiul- 
self the credit of having founded a l1e'V schooL The 
grounds for this clailll appear less substantial when 
\ve consider the evolution of the tales in question, and 
the silllilarity of his nlethods of writing to those, say, of 
Dickens and Lowel1, \vith traces, also, of Thackeray 
and Irving. Nevertheless, he exhibits a COlll binatioll 
of traits so a(hllirable as to entitle hilll to the credit of 
positive genius, and to explain \vhy he has been so 
,videly Î1nitated. His strength lies, aLove all in ap- 
preciation of the grotesque, ,vhich crops out every- 
\vhere, no\v in broad veins, no,v in subtile tracery, 
in vesting even soleIllll and tragic incidents ,vith a bor- 
der of hUlllor that turns the Illost serious affairs in life 
into burlesque. \Vith this is nlingled an unùer- 
current of satire, the IHore pleasing because unobtru- 
sive, although it often bursts upon the reader in s,velJing 
voluine and force; and then a pathos so tender, yet 
so penetrating, as to change the slllile into a tear. 
He is full of quaint ideas and eccentricity, but he 
subdues the offensive, intinlating rather than uttering, 
and seeking ever to cast a veil of mercy or doubt over 
even the ,\yorst cllaracters, ,,,,hose traits he has other- 
,vise so graphically delineated in colors true to their 
strange environnlent. The analytic po\ver underlying 
his creations is revealed especially in the Condensed 
]{or,-,c[s, parodies wherein he exposes the Inannerism, 
shallo\vness, and other defects or peculiarities of 
authors. He is also skilled in the use of ,yards, as 
lnay be seen also in his neat sketches of scenery, al- 
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though this frequentJy degenerates into a striving for 
eftect. 
Such are indisputably the Inerits of IIarte as dis- 
played in his be
t efforts, notably those cOlluected 
\vith The Luck of Roaring CanljJ, bo,vever llluch nJay 
be due to the inspiration born of ellvironlnent and ab- 
sociation since boyhood, \vith their striking realities. 
But he has also his deficiencies. l-le souo,ht for 
v 
years before he struck the happy vein \v hich bore 
hiln on to success, and upon this he \vorked till signs 
of lllonotony and \veakness indicateJ that it had Leen 
\vell nigh exhausted. Then he tried the novel and 
the dralna, only to fail and to disclose the llaITO\V 
lin1Íts of his range. Even in his best sketches there 
is an on1Ïnous sanleness of features and of phrases. 
The sentilnent degenerates to the COllllllonplace, and 
the Inelodranlatic exaO"o'eration aSSUlnes a g larin o ' 


 ð 
pro111inence in the inferior pieces. "\Ve lllUSt not ex- 
pect froD] hilll sustained efforts involving plot, SYIn- 
lnetry, consistency; Lut be content with the surpass- 
ing exceHence of his short California pieces, \v hich are 
not likely, ho\vever, to bring hilll enduring faine. 
IIis training, no less than his greatest successes, \vere 
as intilllately connected \vith California as his career 
\yas a happy illustration of its bohell1Îan yicissitudes. 
He caIne of Inixèd English, Gerluan, and Hebre\v 
blood, and was born in 1836 at Albany, N e\v Yark, 
where his father held the position of teacher at a 
feillale college. In 1854 the falnily caUle to this 
country and Bret-originally Brett--for three years 
passed through the experiences of llliner, expressluan, 
teacher, and the like, n1Îngling \vith the strange char- 
acters of the Inining region, and observing their pecu- 
liarities \vith an acuteness sharpened by novelty and 
by developing faculties. After this he ,vent to San 
}'rancisco as cOlnpositor on the Golden E1'a, and be- 
gan to contribute sketches \vhich attracted friendly 
notice froln Inen like Starr King, ,vho procured hiul a 
sinecure clerkship ill the mint. Harte Inaùe gooù use 
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of his leisure by devoting himRclf to studies and \vrit... 
ing, and to editing the (1alijoruian, 'v here appeared the 
Condensed -^T01'els, the first production to attract for 
hiln trans-continental notice. In 1868 he \vas entrusted 
,vith the editorship of the O'L'crlond },[onthly,. and in 
lnaking it a literary success, 111ainly ,vith his California 
sketches in prose and verse, he also achieved for hinlsf']f 
that recognition on ,vhich his fall1e rests. California 
readers ,vere back,vard in according their approval to 
the credit given hinl on the Atlantic slopes. III 1871 
we find hÌlu in the eastern states reaping the rc,vard to 
which the Heathcn Chil1ee gave the decisive inlPulse, 
and later consular appointlnents in Gerrnany and Scot- 
land afforded a change of scene both for studies and 
honors. His contributions to ne,vspapers and Inaga- 
zines have all been collected since his first decided suc- 
cess, and issued in book forIu under such leading titles 
as Condensed ]{ovels, The Luck of RoarÚlg Camp, lJIrs 
Slcagg's Husbands, Flip, and Tales of the Arg01la1lfs. 
Gabriel G 1 0nroy, an 8vo of 466 pages, is the largest and 
worst story, and next to it is The Story of a l1Iiuc, 
a 121110 of 172 pages. None of the collection equal in 
the aggregate that of The Luck of Roaring ()a111p, 
with its adn1ÏraLle 01dcasts 0.1' Poker Flat, 1ènnessee's 
Partner, lJliggles, and the title piece. 
Harte's theIne had been cultivated in different yeins 
since the year of the gold fever, as lllay have been 
seen in stray sections of early books on California and 
in periodicals. :For Ralph Keeler In
y however be 
reserved the claiu1 of havino' ,vritten the first Doyel of 
., 
any Inerit on California life. It ,vas published at 
Boston, but failed to attract attention. Keeler fig- 
ured later in eastern magazines and as a foreign cor- 
respondent. Josephine Clifford has been anloug the 
happiest contributors of short tales, based on per- 
sonal observations in Arizona and California. The 
l\Iexican population tak(
s a prolninent place in the 
strong incidents depicted, and share in the neat 
bits of character portrayal, which together with the 
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spirit of narration and slnuothness of diction ilnpart 
an u DRagging interest. Her Ot'crland 1hles, puLlished 
in 1877, take their llall1f\ fro1n the luagazine fr< Hll \V hich 
they ,vere reprinted. B. C. TrUlnan issued in 1881 a 
silllilar collection, the Uccidentf1l Sketches, ,vhich are 
vigorously traced, and enlivened by frequent streaks of 
hUlllor. Cl'Clllony's contributions to the Orcrlcl?u[ 
pOSSèSS siluilar attractive qualities. Noah Brooks is 
a prolific ,vriter for the saIne lllagazine, as ,veIl as 
S. Po\vers and P. 1\1 ulford. GaIly's J"and, and 
Big Jack 8rnall attracted Dluch attention ill 1881. 
Grey's Pioncer Thncs contain three stories on early 
California experiences ,vhich do not lack interest, Lut 
\vhich reveal in their llUìllY llaÏye and crude passages 
an untrained pen. Daggett's Draxton Bar is abler, 
and displays son1e of Harte's conspicuous features. 
H. Busch atten1pts, in the Gernlan IIarì"Y Ploll'cr- 
field, to follow the steps of an early gold-R
eker, 
Lut his sty Ie is too stiff to suit the subject. Joaquin 

Iiller's tales are uneven, like his poetry, \vhile full 
of tho draillatic inciùents that have led to adaptations 
on the stage of the Danites and other pieces. 
One of the 1110St llleritorious of elaborations on 
Pacific coast life is ,-T. F. S\vift's Alnerican nov81, as 
he styles it, Robcrt G1'rathollse. It ùeals ,vith the 
career of a dare-devil galnbler of the N eyada lllining 
region, of good descent, \vhose Blany graceless scheUles 
and escapades stand recleellled by certain strict ideas 
of honor inculcated by fan1Îly pride, and Ly a patri- 
otic devotion ,vhich finally, during the union ,val', 
consigus hinl to the grave of a soldier. The vein 
of bUlBar noticed in connection \vith his (Joinr; to 
Jericho, assists to brighten the \vell-
ustained inci- 
dents and characters. 
J>hases of the unfolding of fashiona blo and artistic 
life at the \\Test(Jrll llletropolis are touched upon in 
l\Iary 'V. Glascock's I)are, \vhile its tClllptatiol1s find 
an exponent in Annie Lake, ,,,ho delights in extrava- 
gant ideas no les8 fanciful than her \vord painting. 
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Trivial dialogues add to the defects of her On the 
Verge. The struggles of hUlnbler classes in Englaud 
a.nd .L\. 111erica are revealed in Jlada1ne Jane J urk and 
Joe, in ilnitation of Dickens, by l\lary Bornelnan. J. 
F. Clark strives in The Society in Search oJ
 Truth to 
expose the evils of stock-galnLling, in \vhich he as bro- 
ker had taken an unt()I'tunate part. But the l1lanipu- 
lation of bonds has evidently not tended to ilnprove 
that of the pen. Another 1110ralist is André, \yho in 
Overco/Y/;e açlvocatcs the virtues of telnperance, but 
,vith a fenlÏnine effort at delicacy that here unfor- 
tunately transcends into insipidity. Even anti-Chi-- 
nese declailners have sought fiction as a mediu1l1 for 
iUlpressillg their argU111ents, as instanced by A. 'Vhit- 
ney's Alì1
ond Eyed, of son1e\yhat coarse grain. A 
1110re inlaginative production is the Last Days of the 
Republic, by P. W. Dooner, although Inarred by a 
socialistic tone and stiff pretentious diction. It as- 
SUlnes a s\velling innnigration of l\Iongols until the 
entire United States is overrun and surrendered to 
the control of the ne\v In asters, ,vho thereupon re- 
model all institutions to suit their ideas. The opera- 
tions of the celestial systenl, a century hence, are 
111inutely outlined. 
The taste for sensational stories al1l0ng the early 
miners, in harmony ,vith their o\vn feverish life, is in- 
dicated bv the favor accorded to the contributions of 
Ro\vena Granice (Steele) to the Golden Era, so Hluch 
so as to prolnpt the reissue of several. Of a silllilar 
though higher grade are the \veird tales of W. H. 
Rhodes, partly collected in Caxton's Boole, whose ingen- 
iou
 and scientific \veft, ,vith In any a hUIlJOrOUS thread, 
partake both of Poe and Verne, and have like therll 
found Ïtnitators in different directions. 
The affectation for Encrliðh CUStoU1S is upheld in 
Behind the Ll rras hy Const
nce ßIaude Neville, \vhose 
name harl110nizes \vith the sonle\\rhat pOlnpous and 
stereotyped style and cbaracter of the book, laden also 
\vith fen1Ìnine intensity and adjectives and bordering 
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on the romantic, as truly set forth by the title. The 
thcnle concerns a strayed brood uf children of aristo- 
cratic lineage. Religion and lo\?e arc judiciuusly 
lllingleù in !laura Preston's In llonds, and in ]jca!t's 
(1onjessio1ls, for the edifieation of scrupulous Sunday 
readers. The forlner relates to t\yO 'VOlnen, one of 
clouded descent, the other tainted ,vith negro blood, 
'v hose sufferings seek expre
sion in ungramnlatical 
fòrlu, and in frequent forced rhapsodies of the revival- 
ist type. Lcah aSSUllles the plaintive strain in confess- 
ing her unhappy love, but offsets the \veakness with a 
series of strong-nlinded opinions. l\Tcll ie Drou'n, by 
T. Detter, is rell1arkable only in being ,vritten by a 
colored Illan. The Greek Slave, describing the devo- 
tion of a girl of the classic peninsula ,,
ho lllarrieù a 
detested nlan to save her father, indicates in its gush- 
ing effusiveness the recently escaped school-girl. 
Superior to 1l10st of these rises Edna Verne in 
Fidelite, in describing ho\v t\VO lovers, separated by a 
jealous intriguer, reunited in California after lllany 
struggles, and on the eve of the bride's proposed sac- 
rifice of her lland in Lehal f uf her father's tottering 
fortunes. 
"Tith still 11lore pleasure can ,ve turn to the shorter 
stories of Frances Fuller Victor. Rising aboye affec- 
tation and trifling sentilllent, she invests her char- 
acters and incidents ,vith a vividness of tone that 
appeals to the reaàcr. \v hile the poetic instinct \v hich 
first gained her popular approyal "rcaves an appro- 
priate tracery. Her apparent preference for Oregon 
topics has arisen froin the c1i
woYery of a fresh field, 
in opposition to California, \v hich has Leen so often 
depictured. 
The references already 111ade to this ,,"riter 
give eyidence of a rare yersatilit.y in heayy as 
\vell as light branches of literature, and in this 
and other respects she stands unapproached alnong 
the fernale authors of the Pacific cc )ast. In the ea
t- 
ern states her sketches, novelettes, and poeills had 
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since the forties procured for her ,vide recognition, 
and after her arrival here in 1863 she at once took a 
proll1Ìncnt place in tho literary circle for varied con- 
tributions, elnbracing al
o historic articles and essays, 
and hUlllorous-satiric pieces, the latter chiefly con- 
nected ,vith the nOln d0 plul11e of Florencè 
-'ane, 
,vhich so long assisted to Jnaintain the popularity of 
the Golden Era. Only a fc\v of her \vritillgs have 
been collected for the j\Telo ]>enelope, and this together 
,vith the River of thp TI T est, a historic biography relat- 
ing to the fur-.hunting era of tIle slope, and the fascinat- 
ing descriptive ,york, .Á-lll 01y:r Oregon and TJTashington, 
constitute the sole specilnens in book fornl bearing 
her \videly appreciated nalne. 
In juvenile books, Laura Preston reveals a graphic 
sinlplicity and strength not found in her novel; yet 
sbe stands surpassed Ly Carrie Carlton (W. 'Vright), 
,vhose vivacity drifts at tilnes into delightful abandon. 
and again rising to enthusiasln. Fancifullegellds anù 
bits of poetry aùd to the fascination of her Inglenook. 
!(. D. SlllÍth c0111bines happily the sYlnpathetic, 
sprightly, and picturesque in the The Story o.l ])atsy. 
The collectiun in .1\TO Baby in the Ronse is spirited yet 
tender, and that in The Candy Elephant has a redeenl- 
ing vein of fun. 
It will be noticed that lo,
e stories and society 
novels have fallen ahnost exclusively into the hands 
of 'VOlncn; the l11en, seizing upon the 1110re pertinent 
realities before then1, found therein sufficient of the 
picturesque and extravagant to exclude the desire for 
conjuring up sentin1ental fancies. The large propor- 
tion of 'VOlllen contrihutin o ' here toallliO'ht branches of 
:J ;:, 
literature is due to conditions ,vhich ,vill be considered 
elsewhere. 
rheir superior fitness in lnany directions 
is conceded, if only froln the intuitive penetration and 
the keelLness of observation in social Jnatters lacking 
in Inen. Society is still in course of forlllation, but 
this by no 111eans detracts fro In t] Le scope of subject, 
for already there is found a Inost COSll10pohtan adlnix- 
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ture and the frequent changes of fortune, ,vhich bring 
forward a great variety of figures in rapid rotation, 
too'ether \vith an abundance of siu(fular characters , 

 ð 
and food for caricature and hUlnor, llotably allloug thc 
shoddy anù aU1Litious class. The fact that there is 
little encouragelnent for literary productions anH>no' 
this population, \vhich barely supports even a fe'
 
Inagazincs, has encouracred the ,vritin o ' of short tales 

J ð 0 
in prefereuce to elaborate novels, which selùonl repay 
e\Ten the cost of printing. 


The striking incidents which form so abundant a 
source for the short tale could not fail to SU(f(fest 
vv 
thenlselves as adnlÏrable for the stacre. Eastern 
. 0 
dranlatlsts early lllade use of theIn, and several local 
observers hastened for\varJ ,vith production" founded 
in their entirety on this highly-colored Inatelil1, as 
Delano in A Lire TrroJnan in the 11Iines, Harte in Tu'o 
J[en of A')andy Bar, l\liller in the Danites, JJly ])o1"fnc}", 
and silnilar pieces. Their strong sfasoning soon rele- 
gated thelll, ho\vever, together \vith other frontier 
dralnas, to inferior theatres. Only a fe\v hayc Inall- 
aged to sustain themselves n1Ïdst the predilection ex- 
hibited for foreign productions, especially of the soci- 
ety class. Even loud 111elodralnas fronl such a source 
,vere deenled acceptable, if presented as successes froIH 
SOlne decent theatre of London or Paris. In Califor- 
nia the desire to behold reputed pieces fron1 the east 
and Europe proved still stronger, bound as the pu blie 
,vas by so Inany ties to thofo:e regions, in addition to 
curiosity. 'Vith a paucity of theatres an(l cornpeti- 
tion, lllanagers felt little inclined to risk tlleir efforts 
on doubtfullucal cOTllpositions, ,vh
n so rich an array 
of assured nlerit lay ready for plucking beyond the 
1110untains and the ocean. 
The spirit, nevertheless, moved lnany a local aspi- 
rant to reduce his ideas to paper, funong thelll C. E. 
B. Ho\vf\, ,vho issued, in 1858, a five-act },lay on 
Joaquin .J1 urieta, the noted banùit. lIe paints hinl as 
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a hero, ,vho passes unstained through the butcheries 
that surround hiln, and spouts noble though ungraul- 
luatical sentences, scintillating ,vith Iuany a "'tis" and 
"yonder." SinlÏlar coast characters are touched in1\lc- 
Kinley's DrighaJìl YOU?lg, and \Vebb's Our Ji'rricnd .froin 
1 Tictoria. 1\lrs Burto11 reveals l1er innate Spanish 
taste in the five-act c011)edy of Don Q1.d,:rote. Lake 
exposes the Dark Seance. De Chado, Banslllan, 
Barnes the la,vyer, and J. S. Hittell also figure 
aillong play,vl'ights. The last stl'ivfs for a lofty 
topic in dralnatizing Goethe's Fll'llst under every- 
day conditions, froil1 'v hich the scenic and supernatural 
are on1Ïtted. The then1e IJas been too closely wedded 
to nlusic, ho,vever, \vith other striking adjuncts, to he 
appreciated in barer forn1, despite its l1)any excellcll- 
cies, as lll<ìny other ,vriters have learned to their cost. 
Of late a fe,v triulnphs have been achieved, Lut C}Jilfly 
,vith adaptatiuns, as the safest middle ground un 
,vhjch to encourage lnanagers, and to train aud inspire 
confidence among ,vrit.ers. 
In the production of such pieces another obstacle 
is a lack of stock con1panics with \vhich to bring tIJ en1 
for,vard. They have been tried at diflerent tillH:'s, 
,vith only partial success, and theatres are for tIle IHust 
part surrendered to travelling bands or to actors of re- 
nu,vn, or ,vith special pieces, for wholn support isLastily 
collccteJ froln alnongthe nunlcrous deyotecs to tIle his- 
trionic art abiding at San Francisco, and there develop- 
ing under several teachers of reputation. Students are 
by no Ineans fe\v. The city of the Golden Gate is one of 
the nlost alllusernent-loving places Ïn the ,vorlcl, ùl- 
though ,vith a bent for the Teutonic rather than Lat.in 
forn1 of gayety. The cause lies in the excitable tenl- 
peranlpnt developed during the gold fever, fostered 
by cliluate and speculative operatinlls, and displayeJ in 
drinlÜng', n)ining galuLIes, and other ex('eHS('S. 'The 
preponderance of n1e11 on the coast, for 'VhOlll the city 
is the gr0at centre of pìeasure as ,veIl as busine
s, 
directs clltertaiulllellts chiefly to theatres, billiard 
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halls, and the like, ,vith a preference on the stage for 
hilarious rather than grave pieces. N UIllUel'::; of 
aBsociations have forIllGd for purposes of aUlu8Clllcnt, 
anù anlong thenl a large propurtion of dralllatic cluLs, 
\y hose reunions, though ending usually "rith a cl
ulce, 
are lllarked by the presentation of aluateur as \vell as 
standard plays. Even here local ,vriters rarely fil1d 
an opening, \vhile in l\Iexico such talent is spe('ial1y 
favored b,
 associations. Their intiuence lllUst be felt 
in tinlo, ....ho\vever, \vhen the expansion of other 
branch os shall offer greater opportulliti9s also for 
draulatists. 


A 111arked feature of the California tales is the hu- 
1110rOUS vein pervading a large proportion of thell1; a 
vein \vhich rapidly cuhninated in productions of so ex- 
ceptional a character as to attain a rare popularity in 
that particular field. It is a liUlnor in lllost respects 
as COSlllopolitan as the region \vhence it sprang. It 
part
kes by inheritance of the English predilection 
for individual and ('lass traits, though ,vith little of 
its characteristic sneering conceit and ironyo It tenùs 
in fact to\vard the broader, though nlore generous 
ll100d of the Gerlnan j yet does not descend to the 
grosslless of the l\Iediterranean nation, nor to the 
veiled suggestiveness of the French. It sYlllpathizes 
also, \vith the droll roguishness of t.he Iberian, \"ithout 
approaching the puerile achnixture of the Sp3011ish. 
Alllericans, and reveals a tinge of the Irish infringe- 
lnent of ]ogic. 
It fountl a prolific source in the Iniscellaneous gath- 
erino's at the f)'old fields, boisterouslv actiye for ,york 
<:) ð .J 
or play, anJ \vith striking characters and occurrences 
on ,vhieh to <lirect a keen observation. The region 
,vas replete \vith those odò contrast.s ,vherein Jies the 
gerln for "Tit; \\Tith al\l1onnitif's of a grotesque orJcr ; 
\vìth pecuhar figures and llauits; visionary expecta- 
tions and conscf]uent di
appointnlent.s; alnLitious 
strife and race feelIng; anJ a variety of dialects and 
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brogues. The paucity of \V0111en, and the degraded 
nature of so lllany of then1, did not produce the cor- 
responding levity of speech that nÜght have been ex- 
pected, o,ving to the large a(hnixture of superior Inen, 
and to the lingering effect of early training alHong 
the nUlnerous descendants of the puritans. 
The hUlnor here originating partook largely of that 
audacious \vestern vein, of \vhich Lincoln's stories 
present a n10derated forIll, and of the dialect-t,visting 
associated ,vith An1erlcan border scenes, while yie]d- 
ing less tq the characteristic play of eastern ,vriters 
on the absurdities of English orthography, thus sep- 
arating alike froIH Breitnlann and Nasby, ,vith their 
quaint learning and blundering ,visdoln. It gives 
preference to facts antI forin rather than tù ,vords, 
the pun cOluing less naturally to the Californian than 
to the English, to judge partly frolH tbe slo,v response 
of galleries to burlesque contortions of that class, and 
to the labored deillonstration attached to journalistic 
specilnens. It delights in the characteristic Ameri- 
can exaggeration, extravagant, distorted, and incon- 
gruous, and in the affectation of sinlplicity and 
surprise, ,vith a 1110ck self-abasement or underrating, 
in contrast ,vith the BritIsh supercilious sarcasm. 
The foreinost place alHong \vriters of California 
training in this field is Sallluel L. Clenlens, (:1\Iark 
Twain). The experience of the young l\tlissourian in 
printing-offices and on the deck of 
Iississippi steaIn- 
boats served to develop the innate appreciation of the 
grotesque, ,yhich presented itself in so concentrated a 
fornl Lefore his eyes during a journalistic career on 
the Pacific coast extending fronl 1861 to 1866. His 
J llmpin[J Frog, and other tales, as collected and 
issued at London in 1867, first brought llÏn1 to 
notice, and inspired the confidence 'v hich enabled 
hinl to give to the \vorld the n10re elaborate Innn- 
cent.s A 7)ì"oad. This established his reputation and 
broug ht hilD pecuniary re,vard. He no,v revivf'd 
his Pacific experiences in Roughil1g It, infusing his 
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peculiar facetiousness into the class of incidents 
and characters displayed in California stories, 
and in vesting this ,vest coast product ,vith fresh 
illterest. In like lUanneI' he turned back to his l\lis- 
:-)is
ippi stearnLoat experienccs, ,vithout strikinO' here 
or ill sub:::;equent ,vritiugs the saIne attracti \Te 
hord. 
"Thile Roughing It pours forth the ll10st natural and 
copious streanl of 'v bilnsicalities, and reveals their 
Cali10rnia source in forin as ,veIl as substance, the 
Life on the Jlississipl)i applies a 1110re serious under- 
current, ,vith a surface flo,v of farcical anecdotes, ab- 

urd burlesque, and hoax sketches often of a ghastly 
ty p e, Y ct so clothed ,vith details 8JS to leave a stronO' 
v b 
illipression of truth. The Innocent.
 is lnarked chiefly 
by flippant caricature and an exaggerated criticisnl 
\vhich respects neither the sacred nor solen1n, neither 
the classic nor the crude. His fancies are seldonl 

trained, and one reason for their sustained interest 
lies in the connected story fornling their fralne-,vork. 
l\fark T,vain had a host of iinitators on this coast, 
as else\vhere, filling the press and a nunlber of vol- 
UIHes ,vith every degree of scintillation, but only a 
fe, v have succeeded in lending thereby additional in- 
terest to their production. Several ,vriters on Inin- 
ing episodes, aH Dal: De Quille, (Wright), seek to cast 
their narrative in facetious and satiric lllould, and 
very acceptably. Old Block, (A. Delano), did so in 
a dry suggestive tone, breaking out in occasional ,vord 
play. S\vift has a natural fund of hunIor, ,vhich ín 
/lovert Greatho1lse takes the forlH of ll(yaglring It, ,vhile 
his Going to Jericho, corresponds greatly to the Inno- 
cents Abroad. Ross Bro,vne exhibits a sinlilar jocun- 
dity \v hen treating of Ininers and Indians. Prentice 
::\ I ulford possesses a genuine \Tein of criticisln 'v hich 
illulnines nearly everything he ,vrites, and is fre- 
quently marked by epigranullatic flashes. An of these, 
even Clemens, have studied to sorne extent the pro- 
ductions of George H. Derby, the earliest of Califor- 
nía humorists, better knOVln as "John Phænix." His 
ESfoóA YS AND :MISCELLANY 41 
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exuberance found vent during a six years' military 
service on the Pacific coast, and a ,varUl ,velcome ,vas 
subsequently accorùed to hitn and his books in the 
eastern states. He ,vas a spontaneous joker, ever ready 
,vith an anecdote or burlesque, and fond of bantering 
in the abstruse topics harillonizing ,vith his superior 
education and taste. Harte approached hinl in fine- 
ness of grain, as a satirist. Carrie Carlton, (Mrs 'V. 
W riooht ) , the best kno,vn female hunlorist, under the 
ö , 
name of Topsey Turvey, partakes of Delano s style. 
Light-hearteù as ever, and ,vith a preponderance 
of rollicking, bachelor Californians cultivate the 
comic aspect of life ,vith prolnising assiduity, and sev- 
eral journals have devoted theulseves especially to 
their edification. The corn petition of eastern period- 
icals, ,vith their striking advantages, tends to over. 
shado,v them, ho\vever, and developing lights seek 
naturally the broader fields of the Atlantic slope 


1\Iusic and poetry are "\vide]y associated ,vith selni- 
tropic lands like the Iberian anù Apennine peninsulas, 
although England leads in the profuseness and beauty 
of llletric effusions, and Gerlnany and Sweden reveal 
in the nun) bel' of concert gardens and glee clubs their 
devotion to the lyric elcnlent. The influencing cause 
has to be sought not alone in physical surroundings, 
but in language, habits, and other features. 
California eonlbines several favoring conditions, in 
grand scenery, delightful air, and a 11lotley represent- 
ation fronl cultivated na.tions. 1\1 usicshops and 
teachers are exceptionally nUluerous in San Fran- 
cisco and other centres; pianos and other instrunlents 
resound in all quarters, and ver8e is sand\viched into 
aU graùes of entertainment The taste is conspicu- 
ou
 since early colonial days, when the Spanish facil- 
ity for versification ,vas illustrated anlong settlers in 
ready in} provisation on local topics, at social reunions, 
aided aç; they ,vere by the easy assonance rhYlning. 
In political circles satire tlo,ved freely. Their effusions 
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can hardly be said to have reached the grade of 
poetry, however. This a,vaited the iutlu
 of educated 
people after the InenloraLle gold discovery. 
It n1Ïght be expected that the display here of 
strange Rcenes and novel and varied conditions ,vhich 
bur
t upon the in1n1Ïgrants, after a long interval of 
lllonotony and hardship on the lnarch anJ voyage, 
\vould prove inspiring. The country undoubtedly 
presented itself a paradise and treasure-field, but 
the preoccupation of lnining and other pursuits, and 
the unsettled state of affair
, gave little opportunity 
for ver
e \vriting. As 
ociety began to crystallize, 
ho\vever, and journals lllultiplied, together ,vith 
ephenleral Inagazines, the poet's corner lured on,vard 
a fast gro,ving contribution. In the second decade 
rhYlnesters could be counted Ly the hundred. They 
pertained to the spasinodic grade, \yhich too clearly 
pointed to the prevai1ing utilitarianisln, and to in1Ïta- 
tive or inculcated fornl
 ,vhich overshado\véd proxi- 
Inate objects, and exhausted then1selves in vain and 
idle pursuit of loftier thenles, too often utterly remote 
and inappropriate. 
This neglect, though Inainly due to lack of poetic 
instinct, gave the opportunity which brought fanle 
to the t\VO nlell ,vho so far figure as the repre- 
sentative poets of the coast, by virtue of training, 
eharacteristic subjects, and high excellence. Bret 
Harte carried the California stories into Yerse, and 
therein like\viHe affirn1ed his position as the founder 
of a ne\v 
chool of dialect ,vriting. Nevertheless his 
forelllost elen1ent here is the exquisite satire \vhich 
first lifted him to farne in the lleathen (;hinee. He 
adds the analysis, pith, and e
press
veness displayc.d 
in the Condensed lVovels, and Intensifies the pathetIc 
and descriptive PO\\"t'l' of his tales. .. 
The poet of inspiration is Cincinnatus IIelne 1'Ælllcr, 
born in Ohio but bclolluinO' since his teens to Ol'eQ:oll 
, ü i""') L.J 
and California, where he also pa-.;sed the first decade 
of lnanhood thouo'h in a ro::tIlling and de
ultory 
, ð '-' 
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111anner. The first collection of poems was issued at 
Portland in 18G9, under the title Joaquin etal, a name 
].e had adopted out of adrniration for the noted Cal- 
ifornia bandit, Joaquin 1vIurieta. It received suffi- 
cient recognition to encourage his aspirations for 
,,,,ider falne. And so he started for the Atlantic 
states and England, there to obtain an attention, per- 
]}aps not equal to his o\vn expectations, yet somewhat 
startling to his coast compatriots, who had looked 
do\vn upon him as a flighty bohelnian. The Songs of 
the Sierras had an alluring western ring for the Brit- 
ish ear, and its charnpionship of oppressed Indians 
added a clainl on N e\v England sympathisers. The 
subjects are largely based on personal experience in 
the wilds and the Inountains, among his former com- 
panions, the aborigines and Ininers, nnd under the 
banner of Walker, the filibuster. A" loose and un- 
couth bouquet," he calls the book, and so it is, though 
,vith many a beautiful flo\ver. The imagery, fre- 
quently rich and striking, degenerates too often into 
the fantastic and absurd. Vigor and puerility, the 
gorgeous and bare, stand side by side; lofty inspira- 
tion ànd crude prosaislll with slips of gramn1ar. Now 
a series of Byronic flashes, then an impetuous flow of 
yerbiage. These glaring defects long Inaintained a 
current of ridicule against him, especially at hon1e, 
but more ilnpartial judges abroad recognized that 
although uneven and little polished, the diamond had 
the true sparkle of genuineness. A reception ,vas 
assured for his Shadows of Shasta, Songs of the Sun- 
land, and other verse, which continue the initial 
topics, and he acquired a position an10ng second-class 
poets. Tales, novels, and dranlas point the profitable 
variety of his pen, yet indicate no improvement in 
Inethod. 
IIarte was instrumental in procuring wider publicity 
for a nurnber of early California verse-makers, by 
issuing in 1866 a selection of their ,york under the 
title of Outcroppil1gS. While little noticed abroad it 
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created ll1uch local attention, chiefly on the part of the 
overlooked aspirants. After an exchange of sharp 
pen-thrusts they prevailed on l\Iary Wentworth (Mrs 
N eUIllanll) to do thenl justice by senùing forth a larger 
collection under the Í1nposing title of [)()ctry of the 
l)ac
fi(', '\vhich utterly ignores the preceding vol UIHC, 
repeating its choicest bits. The selection is certainly 
l110re representative and enlbraces such ,veIl kno\yo 
nalnes as E. Pollock, C. W. Stoddard, L. and J. T. 
Goodluan, F. Soulé, the veteran singer J. Linen, J. 
R. Ridge, W. A. Kendall, J. F. BO\VIUan, H. C. 
Dorr, and on the fernale side with an equal array; F. 
F. Victor, ,vho enjoyed the preëlllinent distinction 
of having achieved a place in the gallery of Arneri- 
can poets prior to her arrival, partly by llleans of her 
volullle entitled Poerns of ^"entiment and I,naginafion, 
1851, and who here sought especially to link the fan- 
cies of the Sacralnento and the Colulnbia; Carrie 
Carlton, the hUlllorist E. Lawson, E. A. Silllonton, 
Page, Clara Clyde, 
fay W ent\vorth, 
Irs Field, and 
Ina Cùolbrith. l\Iost of these nlust be assigned to 
the period of and after the union \var. Alnong the 
earlier lights Pollock stands alone, credited \vith a 
certain degree of originality, but his pieces ,vere not 
of such a character as to attain special publication 
after his death. Stoddard, \vIlo ranked close to hinl, 
soon turned his reflecti ve and descriptive fancy into 
the idyllic prose sketches on ,,,hich his reputation no,v 
rests. Arnong the IllOSt gifted of fernale poets may 
be placed l\Iary H. Field, ,vho ,vrote ..lln .Llrbored Song. 
Among the first Inetric effusions published in special 
forn1 in California, ,vas Idealina by Harry Quillam, 
which sold ,veIl despite its stiltedlnediocrity. Some 
exquisitely written and illustrated volumes have been 
issued by Mrs :i\I. B. M. Toland. 
W onlen s\veHed the ranks of ,vriters in this as ,yell 
as other lighter branches of literature, in ever gro\v- 
ino' nUlnbers after the first decade, and exhibit a C0111- 

 
paratively greater inlprovelucnt in shorter picces, for 
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their al11 bitious effùrts are unsustained in power. Fr0111 
their fugitive pieces alone could be formed an anthol- 
ogy appropriate to the coast, ,yhich n1Ïght safcly 
challenge cOlllparison with the productions of older 
states. 
Those of California were 11nitative like all colonial 
efforts, and still reulaill so in a great 111eaSUre, sipping 
alike froln eastern and British sources. Nevertheless, 
an early independent flight is observed in Bret Harte, 
and a wide recognition for true poetic spirit ,vas ob- 
tained in another, beside which \ve behold Inany a 
gleam of originality ill contemporary essays. The 
lllass is remarkable rather for subdued s\veetness and 
pathos, however, than for thundering apostrophes or 
fiery enunciation. Inspiration was found less in nature's 
aspects, although scenery is both grand and cOIn pact, 
with the infinite ocean on one side and the snow- 
cro\vned Sierra on the other. I t sprang rather froIlI 
the novel and varied social conditions. Harte ob- 
served the deficiency in descriptiye and pastoral efforts, 
and ascribed it to absence of ,veIl-defined seasons and 
to the consequent U10notony; but another and fully 
as strong an influence is to be observed, which affects 
also the tone in general with an elegiac strain, par- 
ticularly in reflective passages. A restlessness and 
yearning is noticeable of pending aspirations, of in- 
c0l11plete fulfiln)ent, which harn10nizes with the strug- 
gle for wealth, the speculative bent, and the unsettled 
state of affairs so greatly due to a stilJlulating cli- 
mate. Hence tile soaring pæans corre
ponding to 
the instilled exuberance of thought and action; 
follo\ved by depressions, of pensive Inelancholy-like 
the t\VO seasons of bustle and idleness, of rain and 
sunshine. 
Within the past decade or two p<1storal verse 
has markedly increased, follo\ving upon the heels 
of social evolution like other branches of art. The 
comic aspect stands revealed in the California story, 
so fruitful a source for cOlnpositions, and so extren1ü 
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in that deviation no\v observable among An1ericans 
fr01H puritan re\ ercnce and sobèrness. It does not 
ho\vever descend to the flippant gayety displayed ill 
l\Iexican poetry, \v hich is atfected by a siluilar uuder- 
current of sadness. In California Loth clelu
nts an- 
ulodified by a 1nore practical tone and a greater 
strength and independence of ll1Índ, which, reacting 
like\vise on the per\"ading exuberallce in society an
t 
the attendant ullprou1Ísiug fluctuations of character. 
lnay in titue assert thenlsel ves in lofty and susta incd 
productions \vorthy of an auspicious begilluing [uld of 
euduring- reputation. 
GolJ and the cross play sinlilar rðles in Spanish 
Anlerica anJ along the Pacific coast, in planting the 
foundation for settlenlent, and in]pressing their re- 
spective stalnps on society and literature. Gold, \vith 
its pale sister, proved th e l110re energetic and enter- 
prising. 1\10re potent than royalty or religion, it 
i...,.nored or OyerCalne obstacles \vhich \vere declllcd 
ü 
illlpassable under any other auspices, i1npel1ing on- 
\vard explorers, conquerors, and colonists, converting 
the \vilderness to civilization. 
The cross follo\ved close behind to seek a share in 
the un folding treasure, and strengthcning pillars for 
its po\ver in aboriginal conyerts. En< ouraged by 
success it pressed on\vard ,vhcn the other leader fal- 
tered before the shattered fable of rrolden cities, and 
the d\vindling veins of precious e}et
ls. It beckoned 
the conqueror on to glory, and joined ,yith settlers ill 
bending the Indian to the yoke. It illfused fresh 
spirit, and ,,
ith aiù of the harpy-yisaged inquisition 
stalllped all efforts \vith its seal. It occupied tht' 
historic field \",ith na.Ïye chronicles; filled biography 
with dreary ascetic experiences; crowded out Ecicnce 
with scholastic polen1ics and hornilies. It inUllUTf'd 
the fOrel1l0st 1l1USe of l\Iexico ,vithin a convent, and 
,valled the nlas
es round \vith ignorance; but it ah:o 
raised rl10nasteries as Jepositori
s for learning to,vard 
a later revival. 
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When during the republic men fell off in allegiance 
to wrangle on battle-field and in legislative hall, 
the church still retained the hold on irnpressionable 
women and children. Through then1 lnainly \vas 
retained in California a foothold for the church which 
had changed it frolll a savage hunting-ground to a 
prosperOU3 pastoral colony, centering round the fast 
ci"ulnblin cr lllissions. California becan1e the scene of the 
<:) 
O'reatest subversion of reli$!iuus influence in the denlo- 
ð '-' 
cratic levelling which attended the gold discovery; 
and this extended also over Oregon and beyond, to 
Alaska, where occupation had been established under 
. . . 
lnlsslonary auspIces. 
G,)ld asserted once lllore its superior might by sur- 
p:tssing the slo\v advance of clerical leaders in the 
sudden tra,nsforn1fttion of desert valleys into populous 
states. It proviùed the grandest of topics for history 
and poetry, the finest of ,vefts for fiction, great char- 
aJters for biography, and a ne,v field for science. It 
Jn
ulded every aspiration and utterance, and brushed 
a\vay the cob\vebs of conventional influence and tra- 
dition; it produced the condition on 'v hich rose the 
CJ.lifornia story, to lift to fame hUlllorists, dialect 
writers, and poets. 
The profane assumed absolute s\vay, and though 
California ,vas once more declared a 111ission field, into 
,vhich different sects poured their apostles, and began 
under the po\verful patronage of inflowing WOlHen a 
work of regeneration by nleans of congregations, 
tracts) and religious journals, naught availed against 
o
nnipotent gold. Doctrines and worship sank to their 
proper level a'3 lnere refining agents. Progress, Ul1- 
h
ll1pered, sped on its way, leaving California's fOI'lner 
luistres'3 still struggling to free herself from the bur- 
den of the cross. 
Besides the all-compel1ing gold and cross, lIlany 
other influences have Ìlnpressed theJnselves on litera- 
ture. In Mexico conquest and race feeling, an oppres- 
si ve state and church pùlicy, and the Spanish dis- 
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regard for and suspicion of creoles, enforced a nOll- 
coulInittal tone in so lllany directions that elllotiollS 
had to seek a disguised vent, notably in religiou
 
topics and alnatory poetry. vVith the revolution 
asceticislll ,vas to SOlne extent cast aside in favor of 
the fiery patriotic spirit ,vhich invad
ù all branches of 
literature. This was sustained by internecine "
ars 
and foreign invasions, and spread in feeble reflection 
to California and other frontier regions. ] {ere ho\v- 
ever rose Inore potent factors in the ,vake of the 
vast Iuetal discoveries: an adventurous intercourse 
by sea and land, the influx of fleets, the rise of calUps 
and to\vns, the unfolding of resources on a scale of 
unparalleled luagnitude, the gro\vth of ne\v race an- 
tipathies bet\veell Latin and 
reutonic .LL\n1ericans, and 
against intruding l\Iongols. This and the vagabond- 
age fostered by the roaming life of Iuiners gave a 
foothold for socialistic \vritings, ,vhile the gro\vth of 
lllonopoly, particularly in land, suggested the ,videly 
read ,yorks of Henry George. Cainp life \vith its 
incongruities started a De\V dialect literature, \vith 
racy hUlnor and satire. Later and 1110re sedate de- 
veloplllents prollloteJ a taste for iJyllic CO III positions. 
The union \var Ï1nparteJ a glo,v to sillouldering patriot- 
iSIn, and the extending intercourse \vith adjacent 
countries opened \vidcr fields for observation. 
Both 1\Iexico and California cherished the exuber- 
ance ,vhich is so largely associate(l \vith mining and 
frontier settlenH
nts. It appears in the extravagance 
of the California story, ill the bent for irreverent and 
exao'o'erateò ,vitticislll , in in1Ïtations of Poe's ,veird 
;:::'''''' 
fancies, in soaring oratory, alHI sensational novels and 
dralnas. l\Iexico partook of sin1Ïlar fancies, cspeci
lly 
the dr,)ll, gay, and satiric, ,vhile the floriated Gongo- 
risnl in style found here a IHore aLilling hOIHe than in 
Spain, o\ving- to the llaturai disposition of the people 
for artificial effusiveness. 
The elegiac strain, \vhich Sef\nlS a natura1 antithesis 
to this exuberant spirit anù aeti vity, harlHOllizes ,vith 
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the idea enfolding this extreme \vestern shore. I t is 
the tern1Ïnal land for the Aryan lllarch of centuries 
frol11 their Asiatic cradle to the borders of the great 
ocean intervening bet,veen thClll and their ancient 
hOllle. While the tone here is greatly due to clÏIuate, 
in 
Iexico it COllIes also in inheritance fronl the abor- 
igines, arnong ,vhom it lies in1]Jressed by centuries of 
tyranny and bloody ,vorship, followed by serfdonl 
under Spain. The Yankee has like,vise been terll1cd 
by lllany observers a nlournful soul, in his inner- 
lnost depths, despite his dry hUlnor. Grilnaldi was 
a luo'ubrious fello,v at hOIlle. We kno,v of Irish 
L:) 
gayety, but also of the nlelancholy which pervades 
his favorite standard songs, and of the doleful refrains 
of the cronies at the hearth. 
Alnatory poetry and sentin1ental tales occupy lead- 
ing places in Mexican literature. The cause lllay be 
traced to a sen1i-tropic clinle and to the propensities 
arising ,vith race Inixture, but is greatly due to the 
oriental seclusion of young wornen, dra,vn froln Moor- 
ish-Iberian custOlll, \vith the attf'ndant serenade. 
Yet like the prevailing conven tionalities everything 
is glossed, leaving the passionate ill}pulses in tbe 
undercurrent. Allusions to the falnily are reverèntly 
tender, but satire is apt to be SOIl1e,vbat gross. In 
business intercourse, ,vords and pro111ises count for 
little, and in partisan affairs no one ventures to come 
forth ,vithout an array of substantiating dOCUll)Cnts to 
prove statelllents. Of aU this an inkling con1es to us 
through the colonial occupants of California. The 
different traits and habits of the colder Anglo-Saxon 
revealed little of such tendencies. N eyertheless, the 
clirnate and peculiar social conditions have effected 
certain changes; and it is to be noticed that a nun1ber 
of sentirnental novels have been ,vritten, altnost exclu 
sively by 'VOlnen, and frequently in a tone far fronl 
healthy. 
W 0111en have here contributed an exceptionally 
large proportion of light literature, o\ving to the 
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preoccupation of lllen ,vith exacting business pursuits. 
The striking scones of actual life \vere, Lcsiùcs, too 
absorbing to allo\v for the latter to yielù llluch of 
their attention to InauJliu fancies. The adulation of 
'\YOlnan, the general affluence, and the disposition for 
hotel life to the avoidance of householtl cares, pro- 
vided her ,vith an excess of leisure that illlPclled IDany 
to enter the literary field. The productions affirul 
the verdict of her inferiority to the Ulan, as Inay he 
expected unùer the deterring influences of frontier life, 
,vhich have unt.il lately held back the higher graJes 
of her sex. In l\Iexico, on the contrary, \VOIUell stand 
lllore nearly on a plane of intellectual equality \vith 
the Inen, although neglecteù in education and socially 
restrained, as illustrated in the duenna systeln, \vhich 
staInps thenl \vith an absurd irresponsibility. 'Vhcn 
tnarried, prudence conceùes a flattering deference to 
their lords. Nevertheless, a nUlnber of pron1Ísing 
felnale lights have appeared of late in poetry and 
prose fiction, froin which in tinle IHay eillerge a fitting 
successor to the l\Iexican nun, \vho in Spain ranks as 
tho tenth 111Use. 
California has no rich aboriginal sources froin ,vhich 
to gather inspiration and prestige for her literature; 
nothing beyond SOllie puerile hieroglyphics on rock 
\valls, and a fe\v vague Inyths concerning faded tribes 
and ueoO"ra p hic P oints of interest, half intiIllatcd in 
\:') 0 
the Illusical nanles transn1Ítted to us. Spanish- 
Ainerica rejoices in an abundance of native records, 
backed by traditions, and 111Ïngled \yith legends 
bearin o ' the iinpress of both a IIesioù and art 
Ossian
 And \vhat lnay not the unsolved 1\Iaya pic- 
ture-\vritill
s disclose to a con1Ïng Chalnpollioll r 
Race influences are apparent ir\ both r
gions: in 
Latin Alnerica in triple degree. The aborigineR, after 
long pro\yiùing lnerely topics, have reccntly entered 
into active cOlnpetition in letters, to Lalanco \yith 
their sedate tone the floritl ex.uberance of the lueR- 
tizo. The sprightly vivacity of the latter has led hiIn 
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to the exaggerated cultislllo, and his spaslTIodic energy 
and love for gloss to superficiality. 
rhe less imagina- 
ti ve and 1110re patient Indian inclines to history and 
science, leaving the lighter branches chiefly to the 
soaring taste and aspirations of the other. The 
Spaniard, \vho used to give the Ï1npress to colonial 
productions, responded to the yarying fashions of 
peninsular sty Ie, yet in a lnore stately and dignified 
forlH than the extrelne-loving half-brother. In Cali- 
fornia L
th the _latter are perceptible in the trans- 
mitted InelDoirs and records, chiefly in nlanuscript. 
After the Alnericans caLlle the Latin elen1ent declined 
to 111ere subjects for \vriting, tog-ether \vith the fast 
disappearing Indian; yet both figure so pron1Ïnently 
and attractively on the pages as to ilnpart a Inarked 
character to them, and they pron1Íse to gain in inter- 
est as tradItional features. The predolninating in- 
fluence COlnes, ho\vever, fIOID England no less than 
froln the Atlantic states, and is sustained in all its 
freshness by periodicals and Looks. The German 
and :b-'rcnch in} press is indirect and slight. 
The effect of these inflnenceson the t\VO fields of lit- 
erature is strikingly revealed in the newspapers, ,vhich 
by systelnatically courting public taste, attain the forIn 
of an index to it. The California press, \v hile sensa- 
tional and careless in style, gives preference in the 
odd coluulns to sport, science, and art. It presents a 
lnean Lct,vecll the ponderous and dignified tone of 
British journals, and the frivolously bright sheets of 
Franco. Spanish-Alnericans cling to the latter, and 
indicate their lighter fancy by a delnand for feuilleton 
novels, although \YOLllen there take little to ne\vs- 
papers. 
The aborigines of North Anlerica are accredited 
with a flowery diction, \vhich borrows lllueh of its 
beauty frolH nature, and is rendered the Inore lofty by 
an association of striking objccts \vith deities and 
spirits. This is applicaLle to the region soutll\yard 
only in a lilnited degree. vVe behold allusions in 
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Quiché tradition partaking of a certain eloquence and 
nature painting, Lut they are crude, and the natives 
of to-day reveal a deficiency of Ï111agination. AI- 
thou
rh the Aztecs and other ullu1Ïxed tribes are con- 
spicu'óusly fonJ of flo\vers and of the open air, their 
illlagery is suLdued and stunted, as if the oppression 
of centuries had d\varfed their fancy and restricted 
it to Ininor and illunediate oLjects. l\Iexicans did not 
inherit a Inuch \vider taste for scenery frolH the in1- 
l11igrants of the Lare uplands of Iberia."' N e\Terthcless, 
they are no\v cultiyating the descriptive to SaIne ex- 
tent. The peculiar cliulate of California, and the 
restless activity prevailing thE.re, ha \-e also circum. 
scribed this class of \yriting ; but the inspiring variety 
of landscape in the sunset land, \vhich attracts an 
ever gro\ving lluluber of tourists and can)ping par- 
ties, is asserting itself 1110re and 111 ore. 
The successive supplanting of languages in Cali- 
fornia has been an illlproveillent in every instance. 
The n1usical intonation observable in native names 
applies only in a lilnitéd degree to the n)ass of dialects 
there existing. The sn100th flo\v of Spanish is well- 
kno\vn, ho\vever, \vith its ready assonant rhyn)e, so 
fa\Torable to ilnprovisation; but it lacks the strength 
and expressiveness of the English, \vhich possesses, 
llloreover, a tuneful iaillbic rhytlnn, or euphonious 
ring, and a flexibility and variety pern1Ïtting a \vide 
rano'e for choice bet\veen the softer and harsher 
<J 
"yords. The displacelnent of aboriginal dialects ,vas 
a gain in Il1any respects. Crude and poor languagf\s 
yielded to those of a higher inflected type The sub.. 
stitution of 11lallY tongues for 011e promoted in 
Spanish-An1erica a healthful unification alllong the 
races, which had so far been held estranged by lill.. 

uistic and other barriers, and torn by strife. It 
prolnoted intercourse and civilization, not\vithstanding 
the ne\v obstructions interposed by a narro\v state 
policy. The introduction of English ,vas a still further 
advance, by virtue of its superior qualities, and by 
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reason of its "Tide s\yay, so fav-orable to the exchange 
of i{leas, to peaceful intercourse, to progress. 
The ser\Tices \vhich the Spanish tongne alone 
has rendered illustrates the advantao'es of a uni- 
;:-, 
versal language. 1"0 this \ve are clearly drifting, 
despite the narro\y' patriotic efForts in different 
directions to increase the nurnber of distinct 
tong 1 1es by reviving n1any, neglected and decayed, 
as in Ireland and Finland. This raising of bar- 
riprs for the sake of sustaining antiquated national 
f)rtl1s and ernpty traditions is to obstruct culture and 
advanccn1ent. It Íll1pOSeS on future generations the 
burden of 111astering several tongues, or confines thelU 
\vithin the lin1Íts of less effective fornls of expression, 
exclùding thell1 fr0111 free participation in the glorious 
revelations of sciences and arts, \vhich seek outlet in 
the richest and Inost ,vide-spread language. It taxes 
and distorts every scrap of needful inforillation by the 
trouble, cost, and defects of translations. 
Enlightennlent \vill not long suffer such shackles. 
A universal tongue Blust in tÍ1ne prevail. Destiny 
points to English as the Inediunl of the lllost progres- 
sive peoples, who nU111erically surpass all other lin- 
guistic groups, save the Chinese, holding s\vay in 
North Alnerica, Australia, southern Africa and Asia, 
and in the island cradle, besides controlling rnost 
marititne centres and districts of the \vorld, the dis- 
tributin6" points for practical culture. Its adaptability 
alike for poetry, narrative, and science is unequalled 
by any other language. With the silnplest of gran1- 
Inatic structure, it is easy to acquire. Its only great 
defect lies in the orthography, \vhich can readily be 
remedied, and is fast iln p rovinO', if not under the rad- 
o 
ical rnethod of Pitnlan's phonetic spelling, at least 
under the efforts of societies and literary leaders to 
gra(lually elilninate us
less forms. When re111odelled, 
it need fear no cOll1petition frotH such artificial substi- 
tutes as Volapuk, of uncouth aspect. The ,vide sup- 
port given by philosophic Gerlnans to tlJÎs ne'v Inediull1 
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indicates the growing strength of the universaliziuo- 
idea, and should stilllulate English-speaking people
 
to push the necessary reforrnation of defects, ,,"hich 
are 110 less harassing and Lurdensorno to theu1 than to 
foreign students. 
Spanish is unsurpassed for harmonious orthography, 
and its value is deulonstl'ated in the purity of diction 
aUlong all classes in Spain and .An1erica, ,y hero even 
the beggar speaks correctly, alolost elegantly. True, 
the national character contributes its influence. 
Nevertheless, AUlericanis111S ha ye crept in anlong 
the colonists, although they are llE-arly a11 of so <,orn- 
nlcndable a graùe that the learned and exact Alalnan 
advocateù their recognition in l\fexico, as consistent 
,vith colonial ,yriting. These iUllovations are 1110re 
llU1l1erous in English, and indicate in a Ineasure the 
rise of dialects, of \vhich the language in its insular 
evolution has left strangely broad tracks in so Sillall 
and unbroken a country as Eugland. Ilnpro\Ted 
conll11unication and the iucrease of schools and 110'\"S- 
papers are fast contributing to the oLliteration of 
such corrupt and undesirable distinctions. The orig- 
inality and practical sense of the j-\.nglo-Saxons account 
partly for the gro,vth of .L\.Jllcl'icanisllls, as they do of 
vulgar but expres,sivc s
ang. The character of neither 
people nor language in Spanish Aluorica is favorable 
to the latter class of inchoate epigra Ill, "" ]l(,ther froln 
classic or COll11110n source. California has bC'ell very 
free in ado l )tinc)' nc\v ,vords, \vith her ullconYelltion
1 
o 
and reckless frontier and Inining traits, ,yhich delight 
in expressive and concise utterance. l\Iuch is Span- 
ish, a'S inculcated and in vogue ailloug early Allleri<':1n 
settlers. 
Unclf>r a cOlnparatively recent developll1ent AU1erica 
escaped the varied influence of foreign schools, ,vhich 
11lade themselves felt in Eno']and as ,yen as S l )aÌn. 
<::) 
It confined itself chiefly to one fount, sipping the 
clarified essence of lliallifoltl distillation. -:\Ipxico 
unù.;r\vent, hO\VeVÐr, a greatcr degree of buffetiug ill 
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style than the 1T nited States, partly o\ving to the less 
even course of the Spanish language, as COIn pared 
\vith the English, since Shakespeare. Yet she re- 
Inains essentialJy a copyist of Spanish 11lodels, with an 
achnixture clliefly frotH France, The U llited States 
accepted a broader tint, under the influx of Teutonic 
and Latin colonists, \vith \vhich to telnper the predom- 
inating British standard. California adheres to a ju- 
dicious n1Ïngling of Anglo-Saxon types frotH both 
sides of the Atlantic. She follo\vs the guidance of 
eastern centers, yet reveals in scenes, characters, and 
terlllS the effect of intercourse \vith Spanish settlers, 
\vhich has not, ho\vever, led to any appreciable study 
of Iberian literature. 
N ot\vithstanding her youth and preoccupation, and 
the discouraging conlpetition of eastern literature for 
local patronage, California has repaid her illd e bteduess 
to universal kno,vledge \vith rare prolnptness and 
profusion, revealing the intensity of her intellectual 
as well as 111aterial developnlent. She contributed 
\vriters of \vorld-\vide faIlle in nearly all the leading 
branches of letters, and assisted to give ne\v direction 
to researc h and thought, fancy and feeling. l-'he last 
is instanced in a certain deulocratic levelling and 
irruption on puritanic soberness. l\Iexico's response 
for sitni]ar cUlllulati\Te inheritance has been very 
lneagre, considering her age. The cause lies greatly 
in an oLjectionable colonia] policy and a disturbed 
condition, in too rigid adherence to lllodels, tlllcllack 
of earnestness. Yet the United States \vas nearly 
38 back \vard during colonial titHes, and it is only since 
the union \var that this country can be said to have 
acquired a position in literature con1Iuensurate with 
its national Ílnportance. 
The isolation of the first two decades, prior to the 
opening of rail\vay cOl1nllunicatioll \vith the east, 
favored, in a measure, the local cultivation of letters, 
as indicated by the 1110re flourishinr f condition of 
light periodicals. A H1uch slnallcr l
opulation sup- 
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supported since the early fifties a series of magazines, 
proviùed with illustrations and other costly adjull(ôts, 
while subsequently the only representati ve periodical 
of the kind, in cheaper forIl1, found it difficult to 
suLsist, or to offer adequate inducelllents to loca] 
talent. Indeed, the three brightest lights of that 
period took flight to\vard its close to seek and re('eiye 
Inore generous recognition abroad. Facilitated inter- 
course with the eastern states turned attention to 
the Inore attractive publications of the other slope, in 
the sanle Inanner that increased state rail\vays spread 
the influence of the San Francisco presß. The con- 
sequent lack of fostering Inediun1s tends to account 
for the uncovered gaps since the departure of the 
fanciful lights above alluùeù to. In other directions 
strides \vere rnade, ho\vever, \vhich have attained \vide 
reputation for lnethod, research, and depth, as ,veIl 
as for n1agnitude in size and scope. 
AsiJe froln the various natural and social influences 
which have been pointed out as affecting letters in 
California, an eleu1ent exists in the high average in- 
telligence and education of the hnn1Ïgrants, fürlllÎng 
as they do the choice Illanhood froln their respective 
countries. The distance, cost, and hardship connected 
\vith lnig-ration to so relnote a point served to reduce 
the proportion or undesirable adn1Ïxture, and the 
general opulence has favored the Inaintenance of that 
standard by perlnittillg a liberal education of the 
children. The recent large influx is like\vise of a 
superior class, in harillony \vith the ne\v era of horti- 
cultural developlnent so pron1ising for the highest 
pro gress. 
The east has with slight variations bpen the master, 
mentor, and Ii!! ht for the \vest; Lut the cbntre of 
learning and d
nlÎnation has been ever nloving' on- 
ward in the path of the illunlÎnating and vivifying 
sun-slufted by the advancing Aryans to the Euphra- 
tes, to the Nile, to Greece, to ROlne
 anJ thence 
north-\vcstward.. The late strides of the United 
ESSA YS AND :MI
CEI,LANY 4
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States also in literature is already drawing the intel- 
lectual centre perceptibly fron1 the line so lung encir- 
cling it in Europe. Here even Chicago, though far 
inland, has becolne a publishing point of iIl1portance. 
vVith the expansion of population the Pacific coast 
"Till in due tilne assert her strength and the clailns 
which she put forth in the earlier days of her career. 
Her s\vay prolnises to assunle a vast range, to judge 
froin the centralization at the Golden Gate of trade 
throughout the Pacific, with lines conyerging frolH 
oriental Asia, Australia, Spanish America, and the 
north-\vest. Into several of these quarters her children 
have penetrated as apostles of practical progress, and 
111ay in future carry also the seeds of a higher culture. 
The geographic advantages which establish San 
Francisco in her position of luetropolis for the coast, 
\vith the concentration here of its greatest \vealth and 
patronage, assure also' for this vicinity the seat of 
letters. Literature and art depend too much on the 
patronage clustered in large trade centres to sepa- 
rate froln it. Thus N ew York is rapidly overshadow- 
ing Boston. Round the metropolis of California are 
grouped within convenient range al] that is Dl0st in- 
spiring in nature along the entire slope. Additional 
interest is vested therein by the enfolding glo\v of 
tradition from a fading Indian race, frOIH a fast Inerg- 
ing Spanish people, and from Caucasian pioneers, 
whose advent stands recorded in 111ighty enterprises 
and transforillations in original thought and 111ethods. 
Such are the sources, precedents, and prospects 
for the ne\v race, which rises to inherit the attributes 
and aspirations of its varied and select prototype, and 
to be influenced by the electric atmosphere anù en- 
vironment that gave rise to world-stirring lllaterial 
and intellectual efforts. 
1 The linguistic works of padres Cuesta and. Ritjar were printed. in J 861 
and 18G2, two score years and more after they were written, Cue<:;ta's 
vocahulary and grammar occupy a volume each. The 8mithsonian puLlica- 
tiotls embrace al
o two catechi;;;m
 hy fathers Serra alltl Cahot. Some trans- 
lation" hy Zalvadea, and Sa.rria's impressive sermons, in autograph, are on 
my shelvc..3. 
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The coloring of thù biographieq in Rohinson's Cnlifor11irt '\vaq so marked 
as to call forth conùenwa.tion even from native Californians. .Alvarado Jlio.;t, 
1Il
., ii. 24
; lIal'tne[{'s Nll,}"'i'., 
lK, 
-9. The work ,,,as evoked to so
ne ex: 
tent by :\Iofras' French hook and FnrlJes' lIist. Cal" 18:{9, compiled in .Mexico 
by an Englishman, with a view to call the attention of his countrymen to 
the advantages of the territory. 
3 An advance' extra' of the ralifo1"nia Star appeared on Novemher I, 
1846, its press having been in opera,tion since 
eptelllher. It is even claimed 
that a part of the type for the Star had becn set at N cw York in Decemher, 
1845. 
4 Colton published at New York, in 1830, Three Years in.. California, D(Jrk 
and Port, and other books treating of his voyage to California and short 
stay there. The attention they rouse(l waog due not alone to the subject, for 
the treatment is intere::;ting and the style tlOWillg, although somewhat florid; 
the exaggeration is easily detected, 
:; Among poets in the Pioneer figure the names of Pollock, Charles Havens, 
Linen, .:\lrs Downer, J. Swett, Soulé, and J. P. Anthony. In 1864 a woman 
namcd Lester controlled the Parific .ftfonthly. Among the poetic contribu- 
tors were Sproat, John Taylor, Tolles, Dorr, J. J. Bowman, Ridge, :Mr and 
1\-lrs Strong, editor::; ill I8ö3, and the women Page, Clarke, \\ïlhurn, Fader. 
and 
IcDougal. Subsequently flourished the San Franri.
rn Pirtorial lrfayazine, 
in July, 1837, the weekly Californirtn, where Bret Harte Legan to shiue; 
G )ldcn Gate in lSG4, at Sacramento, l)y 1lrs :MacDougal; El'(,}'y Day LUp, in 
1867, by .Mr3 'Vright; Howar(l Qu(trterly, in April, IS;;67, by a religio-literary 
society; Ladies' and tJelltlemfJl,'S J.lla!}azine, in 18ü9, of very small size; 
Berkeleyan, in 1872, by the literary societies of the univcrsity; Bn'J..-el('y 
(Juflrterly of ]

O, from a similar source, but devoted to social science; 
Uaklalld jJlontltly Review, ]
7:3; Californian, in June 1876, a name afterward 
a\.lopterl for the Ol'()1"lmul, and n
erl for a time. 
6The first San Francisco directory of 1850 contained about 3,000 names. 
Many addresses refer to mcre tents and sheds; a staff of policemen are re- 
corded, half a dozen express offices, four place
 of entertainment, including 
a ' Bull Fighting Arena,' seven places of worship, and the same numher of 
new:spapers. Sacramento is::;ued it3 smaller directory in January 1831, and 
Stockton and other places followell in due time. 
1 The discrimination shown in the biographies of T1lf
 Annals ()f San F1"an- 

ü;co gave rÙe to the chief local criticism. The numerous illustrations are 
generally good and the whole appearance is fair, hcyond what San Francisco 
could at that time produce; the book was issued at New York, Of the 
three authors, on the title page, Frank Soulé, John H. Gihon, 
1. D., and 
James Nisbet, the latter appears to have prepared the historic part. He 
was Lorn at Glasgow, Scotland, where he practised law, wrote a Hovel, and 
lo.,t his money in speculation. In 1832 he sought California and was here 
engaged on the press, ranking as an aLle and worthy journalist. He per- 
ished in ISG3 with the Brother JOllat!trtn on the way to Victoria, V. I. 
8 Reading-rooms were foundc(l prior to 1830 and small collections of books 
existed in several quarters, In that year the legislature passed a bill for 3. 
state library. Cnl, Jour. S('n., 1830, p. 1310, etc. In 18.35 its law dept ":a'l 
a feature, Oz!. ,
'tatllt('.'l, IS3;), pp. l-li, 26i, when steps were taken for 
 specIal 
law library. Cal. JOZ17'. Ass" J s53, pp, 375-G, 902. The Ran :Frallcisco law 
li1)rary was opened to the puLlic in 18iO. Cal. St/Illite.r:;. ].Sö!)-iO,.235-8, The 
l\-Iercan t
le I..Iihrary Assoc. of Racramento took the lead III ol'enmg a gener
l 
public library in Fehruary 1831. A course of lectures_was arranged to aId 
the struggling concern. Bar. TI'
n.r:;('}"ipl, Feb. 14, ]8:)1. The 
\'elJ-kno
'n 
mercantile libra-ry of San 
'rancu::co, although 0
galll7cd 
mly III .
 a
l. ...4-, 
1853, dates properly from 1851, wh?n the dishand.lllg eom
l1ttee of Vigilance 
contri1mted a considerah1e collectIOn of hooks tor puhhc use. Bhn.ome, 
Com, Vi:!" 1\IS" 16, gave 50n Yolnn
e. T
lis '
'a.; tl.le nucleus for th
t lihl.a
y. 
S. F. Altn, Dec, 24, lS.
2. COnCerlllJJ
 If'gl 
latl\.e .aHI, s,.ee Cal. J
)ll1" "''''
n" I8<!.
, 
649. The first annual rt:port may ue consulted In 18&:>4. Hunt 8 l1fa!J., XXXlll. 
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317-22; ltferc. Lib. As.çoc. Reports; S. F. Alta, Jan. 11, 1853, :Mar. 29, 1855. 
A gift concert provided funds for the fine uew building erected for it; in 
] BiO. ('Ill. Lihrarie.., 8rl'ap,'i, p, 3 et seq. Later it declined, and the furemo::;t 
pI tee was taken by the Mechanics' Institute Library, organized in ] ð
.). 
The Odd Fellows' Library, formed in 1
34, ranks third, The Free Lihrary, 
he inaugural steps for which were hegun in 1877, is however fa.5t out3trip-, 
ping them all under the generous aid extended from public funds and contri- 
!Jl1tion:3. A number of minor collections pertain to different societie.:;, 
as Young 1Ien's Christ. Assoc., Cal. Pioneers, Aca.demy of Science', 
the Military Library. S. F. Verein, the French) existing since 1833. Alta. 
Jan. 5, l83:
; the Spanish, of recent years. 


In addition to a review of works by Americans, it may be of interest to 
glance at the early book::; awl manuscripts on America, partly from the in. 
Iiuenee exercised by them over it, As one of the turning points for pr06re.
s, 
in giving a signal impube to voyage" and enterprise, to conquest and settle- 
ment, America imparte,l abo zest and direction to writing, especially on the 
achievement:3 mentioned, The productions speeùily became numerOU3 anù 
strikincr enough to awaken a thir;:;t for wider reading and for eb.horations ill 
other L
anche:3 of literature, even in epic form, by virtue of emulation and 
response to demand. Historians and biographers were stimulated to place 
before the reader the incidents and heroes of the New \Vorld. ScientifiC 
men were stirred by the novelties here unfolded. Poets were inspired by 
scenes and feats of arms. Philosophers and theologians found food for 
thought and speculation in the revelation under strange condition'), of a new 
race whose benighted intdlect invited friars and priests to mis::;ion work, 
awl to advocacy of their cause again::;t rapacity and oppression. The church 
delighted in so vast an addition to its fold, as an ofl';:;et for the inroads of 
the lVlahommedans and protestants. 
So ab
ol"bing was the interest in the New World that few of the books 
published during the sixteenth century fd.iled to refer to it in some degree. 
The number was not large, for the days haa not yet arrived of a press. 
which, although encroaching so much on all branches of literature by its 
eclectic collection, has intensified the taste for reading and increased the 
monthly publication of books by the thousand. 
Publications on America, beginning so soon after the discovery of print. 
ing, serve to illustrate the progress of the manufacturing art, from 
hlock ant} black-letter to script anJ modern type; from plaquette and parch. 
ment-hounJ. books, and ponderolB folios in wooden covers with cla.
p'3, to 
elegant cloth, paper, and varied bindings of to-day. It is a change in har- 
mony with the Jevelopment from simplicity and striving for thoroughness, 
to superficial glo:;:::; and sl1mttering; the lattE:r enforced indeed by tIle expan- 
sion in number and range of Lrauche8 to be studiel1, and the other by the 
growing artificiality of intercour3e. 
Only four original works on America are known to have been printed in 
the fifteenth century, namely, two letters of Columbus, dated 1493, one of 
which underwent a numher of translations and reprints; a letter to Syllacio, 
one of Columbus' companion..:;, printed about ]494; and a papal bull of 1493. 
TI
ey ar
 all in the form of pla'luctte8, or small thin pamphlets without covers, 
prInted 1ll black letter. The originals are exceedingly rare and of great 
value as specimen
 of early printing, 
In l30:{ some papal hulls relating to America were puhlished; in ]505 a 
letter of Colnmlm
 de
cribing his fourth voyage to the tierrafirmp. In gen- 
eral the few printe<l narratives of hi
 voyages haà a very limited circulation. 
Between ] T>O
--8 apl'eared over a score of different editions of Amerigo Yeo;;puc- 
ci's J..1Illnrl1l!
 .J..Vnvw.:, describing his third and fourth voyages, The rf>
ions 
stumble,} upon by Columhus were supposed to he part of Japan and 11111ia, 
hut here wa.., evidently another country, sufficiently large anà important to 
be callea the New \V orld. This rousea greater intere
t in the di-:covery, 
and assisted to procure a wiùer circulation for Vespucci's reportìS than for 
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those of the great admiral, together with the application of his name to the 
discovery. A collection of hi::; four voyages appeared in 1307 anel sub:..e- 
quently, In 1510 Üloueo printed an ac
ount of a ship\\reck Ly a voyager tt) 
the 1 stillnus. 
In 1311 the first decaùe of Peter :l\1artyr appeared in two erlition
. 
Three decades were issued in 1516, The complete eight decaùes "\\ ere fir,:it 
llUhlished in 1530. Translation::; and reprints of varts or total were frey.uent. 
.Martyr's Upll8 Epi8tolarltm, of over SOO letters, "\\ as first llr
nted ill ] .J
O. 
'1'he;:,e two work::; were the chief source for compilers during the century, 
The Ptolemy Geoyrapltia of 15]3 presented 
o new maps. EIlCi::;o'ð .':ÚlJìlfJ.. 
de GeoflraJia of 1319 gave per80nal oLservations on America. The ltint rOrlO 
of Grijalva's voyage to 
ucatall Leal's date ]320, in two ver::;ion:-;, ]'y Vial.: 
anù uy an anonymous wrIter. In 1322 the famous Relariones of l'ortés he- 
gan to appear; a letter in verse to stir by romantic incidents a fre;:;h ecxitc- 
ment in regard to the New 'V orlJ. The achievements of Pizarro, a::; narrated 
in his letters after 1533, added to the flame. A letter in verse by the im- 
famou8 Pediarias Dávila wa::; printed in 1525 concerning event8 on the Panalllá 
isthmus. Oviedo's De la ]-{aturalilistorin de las bulias bears imprint Toledo, 
l5
6. The first part of his llio;toria General de la,o; Indins did not see tllO light 
till 133J. The only complete eùttion thereof came out only in ]831-5 in 
four folio volumes. One of the two papal bull
 of 1530 urged on Charlcs V 
the conversion of the Indians 'by force and arms if needful. in order 
that their soul::; may partake of the heavenly kingdom.' One of the earli- 
est specimens of American typography wa<:; a plaquette of 134:1 descrihing 
the terrible earthquake in Guatemala. ALout this time letters Legan to 
pour in from the mi::;sionaries treating of all the varied suhjects of intere:-.t 
in the colonies, which found ready circulation in special and collected form. 
These works influenced not alone local investigations and ample account
, 
hut they started in Europe aI.
o a desire for inquiry and exploration in 
similar field::; hitherto neglected. 
After 1550 books on the Pacific states territories increased rapillly. 
Among the most prominent were Las Casas' treatises on the Du,tructiml (
l 
the Indics, that is, the maltreatment of the natives of 1352. His chief ,\ ol'k;05, 
the lli..,toria de Indias, existed until recently only in manuscript copie:->; of 
which I userl one The nature of his advocacy and the sen:rity of his 
charges brought forth numerous replies, as Sepulveda's .Apologia, and gave 
rise to 
pecula.tioll on the rights of ahorigines, and on the value of Amtrica 
to the church, and its influence on European nation:.;. 
G omara's IIio;toda de }'lexi('o and Ili8torin General de las India.o; were prillted 
in several editions betwe
n 1332-'1, followed in time Ly a score more. Ben- 
zoni's IIi..,torlrt del Jrlnndo Nuovo of l3G5 obtained likewi
e sC\.eral reprinh 
and tran:->latioll:S, and served to affirm the unfavoralJle idea of Sl!allish greed 
and cruelty. Doctor l\Ionardes' Hi8toria },[cdicinal of the same date "\\a::; 
completed in 1574. ColumLus' biography by his son reacheù !:>everal eùition:i 
after 1371, under the increasing demand for biography, embracing heroe:3 
like Corté::; and Pizarro. In 1.387 Palacios' 11l8trllcclon j)"Tautir(( appeared to 
guide navigators in "'
 est India waters, and Ortelius' geographical work. 
Two years later Acosta's De Natura Novi OrlJi.'l, followed in ]390 l,y hi:,; 
lIistoria de IO!3 lndia.<;(, both of which recei\"ed wide circulation in different 
forms and lanauages, and tenùed to promote a pnili
ophic inquiry into 
American resouorces and affairs. The appearance in 1,")!)() of PadilJa'
 hi8tor;y 
of the provincia of Rantiago in Mexico was the signal for the perIOdIC }ubl
- 
cation of the priestly chronicles which ('on
titnte the most important 11l::;tOrI- 
cal writing
 during the following two centnrie<;. . . 
Of voyage collection
, so numerous in later tlme!õ1, five appeared 1Il the 
sixteenth century, heginning with the LilYrettn de tuttn kuVm';!/otwm of 1;:0-1, 
by Y cl'cellese, llOW disappeare(l; the P{wsi NoltamfJ ute Tf'trouatl hy l\[ont.la.- 
hatMo, l,')Oï; the Nm)().
 Orhio; hy Hutticn, prefaced hy GrYl'æu
, 15
2, wInch 
i::; founded on the preceding. Roth reccived several reprints ancl tram;}atioll. 
All thrce \\ ere fragmentary in their information as eompared with Ralllu8io's 
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..LYa'lJt[Jntionc ct riay:/i, in three bulky folio volumes, which appeared in 1350, 
] .33:
, and 1.339, re
pectlvely, and ill suh::;eÎluen
 editions, The la
t volume 
relaws wholly to the New \Vodd, and c(lIltalll
 
ummarie.5 from Peter 1\lartyr, 
O\'ledo, Cortés, and other conqueror8 and explurer:3 down to 1342, The !S(;t 
Í:; admirably printed in close old style black-letter, with maps and illustra- 
tiOllS, and form8 vne of the lllust valuahle of collection8. At the turn (If the 
century, in 1.399 -1600, appeared the famous .Engli811 compilation ùf Hakluyt, 
Ï1l three volumes, the la
t devoted to AmerIca. It adu8 to selections from 
l{amwÚo a number of later explorations and voyages, notably by Drake 
and l'andish, and dated as late as 1.397, 
The.se {;oIlections of voyages are a new form of the cyclopedic works on 
cO'SlIlography and universal hi:::;tory. 
cveral of the;:,e had been" ritten 10110' 
hefore the inventiun of printing, had been rewritten and furnished with 
notes and additioll::! at îrequt'llt mtervals by different editor:::;, and the ::,ame 
CU:3tom \vas eontinued after the printing-pre:::;s had superseded the !)en in the 
multiplication of copies. 
Tile 1498 edition of Pomponius 
Iela's De OrUs Situ is said to haye hecn 
the t1rst of this class to include the New 'V orId. The Æneids of 8alJellicu
, 
and the De J..1Iirt1.bilihus of Albertini follow in 1504--3. The Sll}JIJlemfJltwn 
CltrOllicarwll of Bergomas began to include the New 'Yodd in 1503, and ten 
editions follmve(l before 1600. :My copy of 1513 has only a short paragraph, 
of le.3s than half a page, on America, bel?inning 'De q uartuor p' 1l.aJl.Üuis 
in:3ulis in india extra oroen nuper inuentis, 
:Maffei's commentaries were often republished hetween ] 
OG and 1544. 
The Cosmogrupltiæ /utroductio of HylacmI.ì.ylus, or "\V ald-See-1\l Üller, of " hich 
four e(litiollS appeared in 1307, contains the first printed account of the Hrst 
anJ fourth voyages of V e
pucci, and the first proposal to nalUe the New 
\Y orld America. 
Ptolemy's Geography of 1308 had the first engraved map in which any 
part of America was shown. The name America was first u
ed, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of Hylacomylus, in the Gloùus lIIzwdi, printed at 
Strasbourg in !30U. The llame was fir::,t used on a lUap in the Euarra- 
tirmes of Solinu-,-Camers of l5
0, while the first protest against the use of 
that name is hc1iC"ecl to have heen in Scböner's Opll8rulum of 1333. 
The emnnographical writings of A pianus, beginning in 1522, and of 
:Munster from 134-1, are the remaining works of this class, which I find rep- 
re:::;ented by m08t frequent editioll
 on my shelves. 
Of the long list of similar works may he noted the Cosmography of 
Nehrissensis, 1498, Ludd's Speculum OrlJis, 1507, the Chroniron of Ensebius, 
1312, De l-t
(ltllra LocorulJZ l)y Alhertus 
Iagnus, 1514, Reisch's 1IIarVa'rita, 
Pltiloso]Jlticrr, 15!5, Loritz' Ge n Y1"aplti t, 1527, Bordone's /sole dd lJlwuln, 1
28, 
Franck's JV('lt1mrh, 1533, the 
BpitoOle (If Vadianus, 1534, f'teinhö,vers Cltronica 
Be.<;c!u'f'ilntJl!/, 13:
3, Sacro-Bo
co's Sphene, 1537, Dionysius'De Situ Of'US and 
Copernicus' Celestial Orhs, 1343, the work of Frisius on Astronomy, 1544, of 
Glareanus on Geography, ]344, Ronter's Rudiments of Cosmography, 1546. 
:l\Iany others were puhlished during the last half of the century. The first 
printed mention of America in the English language IS supposed to be 111 
Brant's Shyppe ()f Fooles of 1509, lhe New \Y orhl is &.lso mentioned 1ll the 
þ.
('w Int('rlwle of 1311 and 1320, and in a treatise {)n the ,LVCW Landes of 
about ],")22, 
About one hundred additional hooks, in more than one hunùrell and fifty 
editiono;;, issued in Europe during the sixteenth celltury, contain more or 
le..;:s extenclf'cl notices of the Kew'Yorlel, llrawn from original or cOlnpile(l 
sources. The list hegill
 with a collection of treatises and letters of 149:3, lJY 
Canon Ortiz; two oration.;:; hy Carvajal 3-nd Almeida of IJ93. Indeed, there 
i
 hardly any class of pulllicatlOns during the period 110t represented in the 
list of those containing mention of America. The newly found land, with 
all its hc1ongings, was a marvel, wa" well-nigh a miracle, to the inhabi. 
tant
 of Europe, Sueh mention was often attarhe(l to orations of any class 
and to sermuns; to scientific treati::;es, as by Lilio in 14Ð6; to dramas, as by 
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Stamler in 1j08; to Reneca's tragedies in 1.310; to p::U1egyrics, as by Rohra- 
riu'i in 13lJ; to poem.:;, a'3 hy t'ataneo ill 1314; Giustima,ni's edition of the 
1'.
alter in 131û; to a romance hy Oviedo in 1319; to the travcl3 of 
Iarco 
Pol" in 152R; to works on syphillitic ailments in 1;):11 et seq.; to the letters 
of Trithemu3 in 1330; to the annals of variuus European countrics hy dif- 
ferent authors; to treatises on navig:ttion and sailing llirection'i in ] 3!.1 et 
sel}.; aIlll to rudimentary treatises on cosmography and other branches of 
science and art. 
Vuring the latter half of the sixteenth century papal Lulls, laws, orùers, 
and instructions multiply rapillly. Of compilell laws the .J..YW'V 1 l,'1 L(!J'._s of 
1.3-!-:3 form the first of the cla.5s relating to America, althongll the Urd( Jt.tJlZtU 
for the Ca.."a de Conll'atacion of 1.) t7 were fir.5t proper collection. Viccroy 
Mendoza's Ordcnanzas]/ Copilari"n de LL!le8, of 13-18, was the fir,it l'ook of laWd 
printed ill America. Puga's ('edul(l-" extends the collection to 13G3, whcn it 
wa3 issu-ed at :l\Iexico. The compilations of Encinas, Y 1'01", Aguilar, 
Pmelo, and Córdova, preceded the famous Rccopilaf'ion de India,.., of HiS!. 
The seventeenth century úpf'n:3 appropriately with the fir.jt general hi3- 
tory publi:;:;hed on America, the IIi,
tJJ"i._t General de losltcdw." de lus C.utell uws 
tn la.., Iðla-; y ti J'Joafil'me del 111m' ()ceaun, by Antonio de Herrera, chronicler 
of the king of Spain, issued in 1ôOI-13, and subsequently in four quarto 
volume:,;, and forming the first general history puhlished on .America. 
Torquema,da's ..J[ouarcltia Illliafl(
 appeared in Iô13 in three large volumes. 
It i::; a richer store-house of information on the indigenous trihE::; oi .America 
than had before been printed, together with the history and description of 
the country. 
Thoma
 Gage's Ne1v Survey oft/Ie JVest Indies, the first English account of 
western atfain, was fir:,;t printed ill lû-.l8, Although somewhat exaU'gerated 
in tone, and severely critici::;ell by catholic writers, I regard Uage a::tthe be.:;t 
writer on America up to his time, and for a hundrell years later. 
Boturilli gave, in 174:ô, suggestions concerning sources and method for a 
new history of America in his Idea. It may have proved of \'alne to 
luñoz 
in preparing the HÙ;l'wia del .LVUWO .JIllInlo, which stopped with the tir.5t vol- 
ume in 17B:t Rohertson's attractive Ili.-;toJ'Y of AlIlcrir((, came out in 17'77 -!)ü. 
Among notahle sectional hi"tories, from which the general chronicler3 
were suppnsell to cull most of their information, I would mention a rare 
anll forg0tten little hook, almost unknown to historians, Gaspar de Vil- 
lagr.i's IJÙ:it:Jl"iL
 de la Nue'/.' l ..JIexiro, del Capitan Ga''5par de VillaJl'(t, (lW) 1010, 
in epic form, which is exceedingly valuable a'3 the foundation of the history 
of New }lex:ico. 
To the Isthmus and adjoining region relate Timon's Notiria8 lli.
torillú).'i, 
Iô
G, Piedrahit:t's Hi.;t wÙ" f!enprrzl de las cnn(J1ti.
tas del nwvo nYllO l/(; Granada, 
and a large numher of tract'3 respecting the famous Scot's colony at Darien, 
which hegan to appear in Iô!)9, 
Stachlin's .1Veue Narltdddm, ] 77G, is invaluahle for the history of Ala.;;ka. 
In lô:32 was presented the so-called true ver::;ioll of the hi::;tory of Cortéi' 
confl'leit in the IJi"t01'ia Ve.l'drzdf'J'a of Bernal Diaz. Fifty year.
 later Soli'i 
issuell his less reliable account in the llÙ;torla de la Cnll'llli,,,ta, which, acceptefl 
as a 1Il0l1el of elegance, passed through more editions and trau::;lation'3 than 
perhap3 any other Hispano-American standard work. A sequel to it was 
puhli::!hed in 17-!-:
 by Halazar y Olarte, in the most extreme of inflated (ión- 
gori .;m, The defects of these writer::; were remedied in Clavigero's ðtrwia 

lntir(l dd JI('s8iro, 1780-1, in 4: volumps, which cO\'ers the conquest a:; well as 
aboriginal annals and customs, and treat:3 the subject with admirable eom- 
Illon sense. 
To this class pertain the missionary chronicle<:; of the provinces or orders 
to whieh the authors respectively belong. 'Yritten with a nai\'e rcligiou
 
7eal and faith, facts suffer somewhat, yet with experience the sifting bec()lIle
 
ea
y. A large numher ha\Te reach ell my shelves in the manu
cript form he- 
yowl which they failed to P<k,,:;. First on the list stanùs Dá\'ila Padilla's 
lIistoria de Sl.lutiaJo de .Jlc.:cico, of l39G, revised in 162.3; Rcmesal's IIi8toria de 
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s. rin('cnf
 d
 Cl,yrrpa 1/ fl-llatemala is a yery rare and ,.aluable record, printed 
in 16J 9. Puente's" ork on the order of San Augustin in 
1idlOacall, and 
Urijah-a's (JrvnltYt de La orden de ....Y. P. S. Allgll.
till. de la Illl l,'a l..\pallll, bear 
d.tte 16:!4. A La tin ehronicle of the Fr.lnciscan orller "as lmlJli:shed in 
:Europe in 16:!3. Liza.na's Yucatan appeared in 1631, and in llj
).) and 1643 
came two chronicles of the P,-ol"illâa de S. Pedl'o !I S, PuMù in 
lichuaca.n, 
hoth surpassed by Beaumont's CrO/lic.ft de Jledl?(lC(lll, which has only recently 
seen the l're
;:" after I had secured a manu:scrlpt COP). The l1Ù;!()/"ia de los 
'l.'riUTUp/lOð, by Ribas, 16-13, Ü; one of the riuèst oi the series t amI re
ates 
chietl,r to the Jesuit missions in nùrthwest )Ie"\.ico. Andres de (;'uadalupe's 
Provincia de lo.o{ AIl!Jele
 dates from 16b:!, Burgl)a'S Pale...'itl'a Hi.-3tol'ial anù 
Gf)
!.Il',r.fi('(t De
cripdo/l, of 16;4, are ,-ery rare, and the standard authorities t 
e
peciall.r on the early history of Oa.jaca. 
To the eighteenth century bellmg the Inissionary ehrüuicles of Vasquez 
on Guatemala., 1;14; Arlegui, Cltrollica de Z<lcateca..:, 1;37: E..pino.;a,'8 Cll1'ouil'<l 
Ap)st )lira II Seraphi{.(t de todOð 1 Jð COle!Iios de PI'opa!Jalld<l Fidt:, 1';46, continued 
in Arrici,-ita'
 C/"onica de Queretaro, 1 
 fI:!; Y enegas' -LYotit-ia de La, Calijo/"IU,l, 3 
yols, 1;37; the A]J08!.oliCtl Aji.l1le
 of the company of Jesus, 17ÖS; accouuts by 
Baegert and others 011 Lower C'a.lifl)rnia llli
:sions; l)alou's Rtla<.';,ul1" or life of 
J UUl pero Serra, founder of the missions of C pper California. 
Diaz de la l.'\
tlle's Jlt /IIoI';al y LY(l!icia,
. 16!6, is a 8tatistical handbook on 
K ew "T orhl atl
tirg, The Spitollie SUlIllU-io, 1639, relate::; to the )'lexic.tn in. 
quisition. G-lll
ouzale;;; DaÚla's l' atm 

'ltsia.s!il'O, 16!
), IULlTates the li'-es 
of early ehurch dignitarie:5, and constitutes a ,-aluahle history of early 
church atfairs in AlllCl'ic3., In 160; appea.red Gareia's famous ()riJt::/
 de lOð 
[m!ivs dp tl 
Yll "0 JIuml,l, in which he aims to pre::ient all the theorics enter- 
tainell on the origin of the Indians, The same question wag weighed dur. 
iug the century by l
rotius, De Laet. Horn, Spiæliu:5, ". agner, aud in the 
fnlhn\ iug century notJ. bly by Ve Panco, It is fully re\-iewcd in my 
Vative 
Rtlce
, '.. Solorzano Pereira's great jurid.ical work Dt Illdi lI"Om JI..'re, was pub. 
Ii ..hed in ]l):

t 
Iontemara de Cuenea treated on repartimientos in hi:
 
Di,
('u r
o Poli! iCf)-hi 
t wico-j lIl-;d 'c'), Iß3S. 
The swelling bulk of the American 
ections in the world-descriptions of 
the oM cosmographical works so numerous during the past century
 and still 
pllhli"hed to some e'dent. 8urrO'ested a series of compiled 'H)rks de,-oted 
purely to the 
 ew "T orld, TI

- are quaint old volume.;:;, generally in hlack. 
Idter alld quite bulky, "ith r maps and nUmerl)US wood cut:,:. and t'ugra,'illg.;:; 
of monsters anlI ahnormities, Among them may he named Ens' hi
tory of 
the \ ,. e
t Indies, the JJ
e..:( und ()...:f fndi..:clter Lu..:tJ<l1"f It)] 8: the .J..Yfll'(l T!I1'i.
 
Pranca.d l II n
i!"ltio 
YOi,() ()rhi.
 of Philnponu", IG21: the Ircs! Imli
cl, Spie!,J,d, 
]ß:?-l: Gottfriet1t's 
Yf'lle relt. Iß:n: De Laet's 
YOl'lt8 Ol'hi
t 16=
3: D'Ayity's 
T e ...][nllle, Ib:
7; O
ilby's Amel.ir'a, and De LYÙ:'lUl't' en Onbekenr!" W"eereld of 
)[onblllu,;:;, a fine old Duteh work, clearly printed and elahorately illustrated 
]t)71. The profn
ely illuminated works of D0ctor
 Hernañdez and Erasmus 
Prallciscus on _-\.ul('rican hotany are ammlg the curious relics {\f the seven. 
t
eIl.th century. This class an
l their prototypes, with quaint illustrations, 
dllnmi,h rapidly after 1700, Yoyage collections continue in fa,. or. 
Hul"ills, De Bry. and Purchas are the most noticeahle of the se,.enteenth 
('('ntury, although all of them, so far as our territory is concerned, are re- 
markahle for their rarity rather than for their intrin
ic importallee. The 
wl)rk of De nry is a s
ries, rather than a collection, of voyages to the East 
awl "Te
t Indies. puhlished in hoth Latin and German at irregular intervals 
from I;)HO to Iß:
4, ill hastily rehashed edition
, culled from the readiest source, 
with illustrations drawn from fancy to fit the narrati,-e, The series is 
rliyided by. the size.;:; of the volume'" into ( great' and 'little' yoyages. the 
first alone relating to the \Yest Indies or the X ew 'Y orhl. The pngrayings 
were of a high artistic order however, and assisted to sustain the mània f
r 
forming complete sds of the work. 
. 
rhe II ulsins collection, S'lmmlllnq t"Oll Sf'ch tl1lCl Zl()fl11"';!1 S,'bUrnl,,"t 11, is a. 
smular scrics dating from l3US to 1630. Its te.xt is considered llll)re accu. 
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ratcly edited than De Rry, and ,a .coml)Ic
e set is a.lso of grcater rarity. 
Ashcr has devoted a volume to a LILhograJ!lllcal C::5say OIl H UISIUS, and Camus 
ha::5 donc the same for De lll'Y. 
Of PvrdlllS 1û8 Pil!JI'Ï1Il('
 an edition was puhlished in 1514, Imt the com- 
plete and now rare euition in ti Vl; lal'gc folio volumcs appcared in 1 ;1
.3- ti. 
l>urillg the last quarter of the century })cgan the narratives of the voyages 
of Lussan, 
harp, Dampier, 'Va.fer, and the long series of buccanccrs '\\ ho 
infe::5tell the 
pa.lli::5h-Alllerican waters. Ucmelli Carreri'::5 Vim del .J1wulo 
incluùing a vi;:;it to 
le},.ico, wa.s puhlished in Hm9. ' 
Narrations of voyages rounù the world, and ill the northern Pacific are 
llumeruu.-:; a,nù important dm:illg the follo\\illg century, indmting \\ 
odc
 
Rogers, 1718; :-\hclvocke, 17
6; Anson, 174t); ßctagh, 1';57; CooJ..., 1';7:{- h4-. 
rarkin::5on, 17t)-l; Portlock and Dixon, l7b9; :M carcs, l-;
IO: Yancou\"('r' 
1798; and La Pél:oU::5e, ] 798. . Collections of similar a('coun
s are a(Tonlillg}y 
more numerous, If not more Important, than formcrly, '1 he Harri
 ('ollec- 
tioIl, in two folio
 wa
 puhl
shc
 in 1 70
! a J..Y((aukt uri!!t' r( r8f111tf lill!! in thir
y 
sUlall volumed wa...; prmtcù In 1 ;07 hy lletcr yau del' Aa, and rcl'f'( dueed III 
Gottfriedt's Gcrman collection in four folios in 1727. The Churchill and 
Harleian collectious, forming togethcr ten folio!', Were i::;slwd in ) í 4.3 anù 
lí5
. Drakc'::5 aPl'ea
eù in lí71; Forster's in 1786; llcrellgcr'::;, at rari8, 
in 1788; and the Sl'alll
h Via!fo'o Cuity'rsal in 43 "018 ill lí!Uj, ] lJaye, more- 
over, a score of minor collections published during the century iu ditlcrt'llt 
languages, for the most part without tho name of editor or collector. Ad- 
juncts to these are Linage's Nortc de Contrarioll of 16'i2, trauslatell into 
English in 1700 as the Spani4t Rule of Trj'W/(', and Cal)Tcra ]
ueno's lYm'(!Jtt- 
ciOIl E
pef'ltlativ, P,'WÛl10 printed at ,Manila in 1734, and "hi('h illc1lHles a 
kind of Coast rilot of the 'western eoast of North America. Antuñezy Aee- 
veJo':) memorial on the commerce of the Iud ies appeared in ] 'iU7. 
Villa-Señor y 
auchez' 'P/mrt"o A1IIe1oim7l0, ] 74-ô, iH of a gcogral,hic-statis- 
tical character, which fintls lllOre concise aud complete form iu A]('('do's 
Dh'ciolZJ,u'io G('()!.IrajÙ.o-lli,o;forlro, 1 'i8ô-9, in 5 volumes, Leon rÏIa.lo's Ð; itO'lne 
dt' in BiM; )tllf'ra, 16
D, in thrpe ,'olllmes is the {'arlie
t attempt at AnH'riean 
hiLliography. Alzatt,'s Gact tas de L;f(,I"nturo, 1790-4-, mark!>; an epoeh in :M cxico, 
and the 
ame lllay he sai<l of the Gozf'tas d( JIlt .-rico, Ill.gUU in I';t;4 as a 
periodical summary of events, and continueù tilllcS21. This ,-aluable set of 
49 volumes is very rare. 
:Manyof the prece<ling puhlications may he .ecogni7ed aR tIle product of the 
few pre,;ses e"Xi
ting in the New'" arIa duriug the preceding cf'nturies. The 
chief emanations from this source consisted, however, in catl'chi::-lIls, ritual
, 
vocalmlaries, calendars, règulations of the several religious orders, and the like, 
Biographical sketche
 of American priests and mislo:iouaries })cginlJilJg j)er- 
haps with the life of Córdova y Bocanegra in UB7, are ycry llUIllerous, dcal- 
illg with the Christian virtues of the subject rather than with the events of 
his life. Then thC're are hundreds of printe,l aCCOllnts of the J\ l'l'arition of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, and of other miraculous incidents. 
crmons are 
fOUlHI in :-;till greater numllCr. It seems to ha,-e hCC'1l ('u
t(lmary .from the 
earliest times for clergymen to have ohituary 8ermOns prmh',l, "Ith l'ulng. 
istic dedieation; they are often of a mystic charach'r, or of 'crllo
e Yé
l'or 
in which the deceased is often not melltione(l at an, (II' accord I'll 8hght 
allusion in praise (If certain qualities. Rut on the title page of the 110ok, 
the printing of which, as a mattcr of cour
e. the patron or decea::-c(l pays 
for, there is compensation in the fulsonH' ftattel'y according to th(' .a
llount 
of money donated, The metho(l is judicious, for it as:5ure
 rccogllltwn on 
the only page that is apt to he real!. 
The scientific revival preeedillg the opening of the rre
('nt century fonn.1 
fit reprcsentation in the works of Alexélllll('r yon Hnmholtlt, ba"'l'l) 011 1't'r- 
soual ohservatiollS Iluring hi:-: tran']", in 
pani!';h-.\1lI('rica. from ]7m} to l
ot, 
Hi" Vllf'O d(',
 Cordilli,.t J , Dmlllf'n r,.;tÙJlIf' tlf' {' 1Ii.40;/,(' el(' hI Ot{o
/r(fpldr. an.1 
E
'm; PolitÙ/u,c Iml" lft J..Yrml'f'll, E'1"1'I'lC are mOllUlllcntal in Pacific eoa...t lih"ra- 
ture for their revelations in hi::5turic amI scicntitic Lrauchc'i, anJ fvr the in. 
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centive they gave to wider investigation. Ci\'il wars supervened to check 
etfort
 along the new path, while calling attention to reglOlls so long with. 
tlrd,Wll from the worhl. Intcl'coul'.se and traùe with cllterpri:5Ïng nations 
I"en<e however to strengthen the da\vning a::;piration8 on both sÍtle:s for learn- 
inO' more of each other, The re::.ult is particula,rly observable in the historic, 
gè
)g['aph.ïc, and statistical publica
ioll::; elllana
ing from or 
llder the a
lspic
s 
of societIes llevoteù to such studIe
, and whIch .Were raplùly orgamzed 111 
the late 
pd,ni::;h colonies. The 
ociedad de Ueogratia y E::;tadistica of Mexieo 
ha3 signalized it
e]f in this work by \'oluminous, exhau':itive, and varied re- 
port
 in all sectioll":; of the republic, in emulation with the traveller::; and 
stu. lent;; helnng:ng notably to the Amcrican Antiquarian and Ethnological 
societie.;;, to the Itnyal Geographical and Hakluyt 80cieties of England, the 
Sociétí de Uéographie of France, and the Academie del' 'Vi::;senschaft of 
Germany, Private books 011 similar tupie" are instaneeù by E8cuùero's 
N Jtil'i (,<; on Chihuahua and Durango, 
quier's Central America, Brantz 

layer's J[('j'ico, anù others. 
"'hile priests anll eonquerors united in establishing the outlines of South 
America, the north-we;:,t remainell involve<<l in lIly::;tery until the Russian::;, 
in the midùle of the eighteenth century, estal)lished its separation from Asia 
Ly Bering ::;trait, aull inciteù the jealous 
panianls anù English to renewed 
explorationd under Cook anlI YanCOll\'er, and by the Slltil y J/exicana, which 
r
vea\ed the true outline of the coa::;t. The search for the north-weISt pas- 
::;agc Jisclo:sed, a few decalles later, the water boundary along the north, 
although impracticable for na\'igation. 


Book') are onr hoon companions, ever fresh, ever entertaining, and no less 
welcome for their saroh' 
'iv/'e than for their antique wisllom. Printed Looks 
are social, hut there is something like sacred re8erve ill a ma.llu8cript, var- 
ticul:uly if there be no copy of it. Then it stalllls an iucarnated soul, w ho
e 
visible heing lIJay by yalllLal book-burner8 be blotted out, even as the aS8as- 
siu ISpecds hence the soul of his victim. 
Among the printe,l books of a library there are many faces familiar on 
other shel ve3, Imt manuscripts have their distinct per8onality, A l'rilltell 
hook has its a[t(,1" eyo in a hundred or a thou'Sancl different places at one time; 
a ma.nu"5c('ipt is like a man, one and indivisible. 
In America, lllanu8cripts readily span the entire period of occupation, and 
have therefore an inestimable t:hrunologic completene8s. The slow intro- 
duction of the printing-press ÌIlto the different colonies prolUl'tecl greater de- 
pendence on pen and ink records. Involving as these 110 the heginning and 
development of nearly all existing or<<lers of things, their importanee is corrc- 
spollllingly increased. They represent in Spanish America the efforts of three 
successively ,lominating races, and in the Anglo-Saxon sections of the ener- 
getic fotlullers of states, planted midst warfare and har,lships. They re\'eal 
in the chirogt'aphy the characteri::;tics of these men and races, and breathe 
in the style the spirit which animated helt cruel conqnerors, there peaeeful 
mi.,sionaries. fearless explorers, awl enterprising settlers, opprc8sed natives, 
amI 
truggling communities, 
They emhrace edicts and regulations by political and ecclesiastical author- 
ities, memorials and petitions (If towns aUtI individuals, reports and statistics 
hy offieials amI mission fathers, eorresl'ondence of traders and ÎrHhl':itrlal 
repre.
e:ltatives, and of private persons who picture the inner phases of so- 

iety. They are origínals and seiect copies, and dictations from pioneers 
anll prominent men in all branches of life. giving their experiences and views 
of aff(t.Ïrs, This and more is containe.l in that p
trticular portion which I 
regelI'd as the gem of my library, Arrangerl. and hound in volumes, the offi- 
cial and private correspon,lence in ÌLself presents a complete historic outline. 
The dictations cover it in another form, the Humber of testimonies on eaeh 
point servin
 to suhstantiate the principal facts in eadl occurrence. One 
series of shelves contain, in cOllci
e form, the entire archives of California 
from 17ö!) for the following hundred years, as reduc
d from the offieial dcpos- 
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it
ry, and wee,le
 of sUlwrfluities. Th
 value of the California l11:mu'.;cripts. 
ongmal [Hul I:OIHed, c.an be8t be e::;tllu.:tte.l hy the ::;tatclllcllt that from 
th
m alone (',1.11 bc WrItten a far 1I10re complete hi8tory thall frolll all the 
prmted . account::; R!.Hl boo
s. extant; these latter heillg. for that m;ltter', 
\"ery defecLlve on, or cOlltallung uo allu8ion whatever to, some of thc ll108t 
illterc:sting episodes. Thus far iu illustration of the impúrtauce of Ameriean 
aud p:trticularly Pacific manuscripts. 
:-;till greater treasures woul,l. have reachet! us but for the vandalism, first 
of bigo
ed ccdesiastics, at whose hand8 the shadow of knowledge received 
more attention than the substance. America.n gold wa.:; Chri::;t's, but Amer- 
ican art and science were 
at<lIl's. Bishops lèd the way in rai(18 on the 
choicest specimens of native craft, and even of the fruit::; of imlllortal mind 
hlaL'k smoke-clou(ls were rl1<lIle which shouhl ob::;cure still more the mys of 
the engen
lering sun. The raids re'Tived later during the internecine wars, 
which in 
panish America led to the destruction of archive
 allil to the scat- 
tering of lIbraries. To the latter my shelves hear witlle8s in tllOusallds of 
\"olumes gathered at the salc of such collections as the Andrade-
Jaximilian. 
Among these manuscripts are four bulky tomes containing the origillal acts 
of the first three .provincial c(Jllllcils helù in .Mexico (lllI'ing the sixteenth cen- 
tury, together wIth the various petitions and questim.Is on ci\'il and r
li(riOlB 
affilÜ's submitted to their decision, and provided with tire autographs O awl 
seals of the king, prelates, officials, aud men of note. Their ,.alue may be 
Ulltlerstoo.l when we consider the important rlìle playe,l hy the church in 
altairs of state-in úpen council or behiUlI it-even during later time:-5, in the 
wane of her power, and her continueù influence over the illllividual by means 
of pulpit and confessioll1.l. 
The spiritual administration, and even secular branches., in the whole of 
Spanish nurthern and central America, were regulated hy thc (lecrees of the 
three councils of bishops contained in the four volumes of OI'igillal recI)Tfls 
before me; and their rules, approved by popes and kings, have in a greater 
or less degrec controlleù the destiny of the Sl'anish-speaking race in America 
till the pre:sent day, 
The tÎrst council was convened in 1355 by Alonso d.e )lontúfar, second 
archhishop of :Mexico, assisted by four hi::;hops; the sec,nHl ten years la.ter, 
by the same prelate, attended by five bishop::;; and the thirll in 13
3, under 
the presidency of Pedro .l\1oya y Cuntrera:5, archhishop an(l viceroy. with 
seven bishops, one by proxy. The principal points referred to are, the pro- 
ff'ssion of faith, instruction books, I ntliau regulations, church decrees, sac- 
r.unents, ceremonies and rites, testaments, feasts, marriage, r
gulations for 
clergy, tribunals, notaries. and alcaldes, usury, sorcery, bla:sphemy, and 
immorality. 
The acts are signe,l by the several memhers of the coullcils, with a 
ruhrica, or elahorate flourish, which forms the essential part of :--\l-'<lIIi::;h- 
American signatures, or with an initial atfixed to the cl'iscopal title, 
ome 
of the regulations point to laxity among the clergy in conncctioll with 
í-!amhling and women. 
everal of the catechisms and tloetl'inas, regulations, 
aUlI commentaries by the::;e councils îorm special volumes on my shelves, 
signeù by the l'residin
 prelates. 
A pastoral of Zumárraga is interesting as heing from the first bi
hop on 
the con tinent, relating to the foundation of the cathellral at 
l('}..lc(), awl 
<.'outaiuing an O1'l.le1' signeù Yo la Reyna-the usual autocratic form of 

panish sovereigns-by Qucen Juana, mother of Chade" Y. 
The nature of early Spani::;h manuscripts reveal the predominance of 
friars awl churchmen in clerieal tasks, a,;; mis::;ionaries ani I as attend.lllts of 
explorers, conquerors, and pioneers, The reports and correspomlence are 
largely from their pen. The reli
ions feeling eJlfo1'cetl. all.I ::;l1stLLÍned by the 
church, and the work of convertlllg' the numerous n<lÌlVC." ga\Te moreover a 
prepolHlerating stamp to pen. pr()(lllctions i
l the form of sCI'mOl
s anù pas- 
torals, de\'otional excrcis's, sacrell allegorIes, comments on ullracles a III I 
shrines. saintly panegyrics and biographics. The regard for these etlorts is 
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further indicateò by the frequent illumination of text and title pages with 
capitals, traceries in blue and red, scrolls, floral decorations, arches, aud 
pedestals, with shields and emblazonings, cherubs, al1d symbols, in imitation 
of the mediæval monk productions on vellum, as in the elaborate l.!o1"alia S. 
G,'eyo,'ü Pape, a commentary on the book of Job in 33 parts, by the saintly 
Gregory. It is written in small, close, Gothic type, so even as to resemhle 
printing. A monument of patient industry, it is also an attractive specimen 
of ornamentation. 
Many of the early chronicles which failed to reach the press lie on my 
shelves in original or copied manuscript, yet present fully as valuable mate- 
rial as those in published form. This has lately been recognized by the 
printed issue of several among them, under the auspices of societies and 
zealous scholars. This is also the case with such documents as the Lilrro de 
Cabildo of 
Iexico, with the enactments of the first city council on the North 
American continent; likewise the reports and memorials of early Central 
American and Mexican explorers, from Columbus to Alvarado, and later. 
Diaries form an important section; scientific and philosophical treatises 
ahoun<l, The originals of the prolific Mexican historian and legislator, Busta- 
mante, revealed to me much important matter suppressed when they were 
sent to the printer, anll sheùlling aù(litionallight on his period. The l\lexi- 
cans have a forensic phraseology in their correspondence, and the mass of 
legal papers seems to ÏIHlicate a fondness for juridic mysticism. On the 
other hand, the declamatory style and softness of their language lead natu- 
rally to versification, for which their vivacity, social gayety, and gallantry 
afford frequent excuse, Numerous collections of unpuùlished poems, and 
single l)ieces, especially lyric and satiric, bear witness to the disposition, 
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PLATO REVISED. 


Tantum religio potu it Buadere malorum !-Lurretiu8. 



"ocrates. Can this be Plato 1 
l
lato. It is he. 
Socrates. Where are \ve 1 
Plato. In hell or heaven; I kno\v not ho\v the 
place is ca.lled; but howsoever called it is the saU1P, 
and, let us hope, a happy conservation-ground for the 
god s. 
Socrates. Is it a place? Are we a\vake? Ho,v 
long ha \
e I slept? 
Plato. If \ve are not awake, then is it no p]ace- 
perhaps in any event more a condition than a place; 
and if it be \vithin the reahn of eternity, the 111easure 
of days is not employed. SOlne lately con1e hither 
frolH \v here titne is told say there are a score and 
more of centuries since the affair of the helulock. 
Socrates. Ah 1 I reinelllber. I ,vas pern1Íttcd to 
killlnyself because ßIelitus said I did not believe in 
the gods- that I sought too curiously into things 
above the earth and under it, and Inade the \VOl'SC 
appear the better. 
Plato. III cOIn In only befalls him ,vho speaks against 
titlie-honored traditions, dissuading 111Cll froBl their 
favorite opinions. 
Socrates. But \vhat if they believe a lie; \\
hat if 
there are no gods on OIyn1pus, no reserved heaven of 
happiness. no hades, with infernal engincry for the 
torture of departed souls 1 
Plato. Men ,vould rather not kno
v, than kno\v 
( GG9 ) 
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,v hat likes them not. Besides, Socrates, you never 
taught that doctrine. You have ever upheld all 
respectable deities, ,,,"auld not tolerate HOIner 'v here 
he criticises their conduct, ,vould not even adnJÏt that 
it ,vere possible for tbeln to do \vrong. If you 
believed not in the gods, ,vhy ordered you a cock 
sacrificed to Æsculapius ? 
Socrates. As being is to becon1ing so is truth to 
belief, aed believing to doing. HaLit is strong \vithin 
us, and ,vorslJippers lllust not too closely scrutinize the 
character and nlorals of the object of their adoration; 
else they will not long be \vorshippers. vVe lnay 
truly say that the gods have nluch to ans\ver for, Ulan 
having sacrificed to then} 111any of his noblest 
impulseso 
Plato. You have ever listened to the divine voice, 
my nlaster, anù possessed the \visdon1 to a pprebcnd 
ignorance, even if found \vithin yourself; for it is no 
less the 111ark of ,visdo111 to kno\v "Therein \ye kno,v 
not than to kno,v 'v herein ,ve kno\v. Your philosophy 
conles hUInanized fron1 heaven. 
8o('rates. I have always loved knowledge, nlY 
Plato, deenled it virtue, and the condition of soul 
incident thereto the highest good, and preferred the 
study of hUlnan nature of \vhich \ve nlay knc)\v nluch, 
to that of the divine nature of \vhich we can learn so 
little. 
Plato. In that thou showest true wisdom, 0 
Socrates. A proper apprehension of the nature of 
ideas unfolds a systen1 of perfect and perpetual types 
as the foundation of all In orality. Philosophy is not 
alone kno,vledge, or speculation, but \visdoln, that is 
\vise action, and virtue, which is nothing Jess than 
practical reason. 
Socrates. Yes, Plato, not,vithstanding its occasional 
transcendental flights, your philosophy is essentially 
altruistic. Virtue is \visdom and vice folly; nloder- 
atiol1 and justif'e are t,vo of the chief Platol;ic virtues, 
n1oderation meaning sound-mindedness, and justice 
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assigning to acts and functions their proper places. 
Yet Platonic philosophy, though altruistic and prac- 
tical, is en1Ïnelltly iheologic, action being the highest 
niBl of Blan, IHora]ity the ideal of action, and God, 
author of all, the ideal of ideals, or suprenlC source 
of virtue anù excellence. 
IJlato. Platonic philosophy, as you are pleased to 
tC'rJn it, con1es froln Socrates and Greece, and en] bodies, 
like the teachings of the Buddha, and an subsequent 
founders of ne\v and great religions, all that \vas best 
in all that previously existed. You, llJY 111aster, ,vere 
a 11loral phenolllenon, appearing mid\vay bet\vecn t\yO 
other great teachers, the Buddha and the Christ. In 
conjunction ,vith a lofty soul you displayed strong 
anÏ1nal propensities, and had, if you renlclnber, a flat 
nos
, prolninent eyes, and \vere not rel11arkably fine 
looking. The cOlnic poet Aristophanes ridiculed you 
in his conledy of The ClouJs, yet not in the least to 
yeur discolnfiture. You taught in poyerty ,vithout 
pay, overturning false systenJs, and inculcating superi- 
ority of soul and the true ,velfare of nlan in prefer- 
ence to ,vorldly pleasures. You ,vere captious and 
critical, dealt freely in sarcaS1l1, pricked þubbles, and 
despised ll1eaningless phrases. You ,vere al\vays 
attacking popular opinion. Any doctrine ,vhose log- 
ical conclusions \vere palpably absurd you "9ould 
proll1ptly put a\vay. Kllo,ving little of natural 
science, you turned froul physical phenonlcna to the 
sovereignty of truth as revealed by lHan's conscious- 
ness. It \vas because you denounced popular vice, 
exposed sophistry, and scourged folly that you ,,'ere 
persecuted. It is tIle fate of refoTJ1Jers. 
Socrates. Enough, my Plato. Of you I ,vill only 
say that your effort to cOIn bine poetry and philoso- 
phy in your writings ,yas nlost successful, the result 
beinO' a Inodel of artistie perfection un ited ".ith tIle 
nlost profound pItilosophic acuteness. Yet 
"ou are a 
little too poIelniral, 80n)8 Blight say, and at tlnles one- 
sided, particularly ,v]1cn the SUprCIl1aey of thought 
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conIes in conflict with the clailns of the senses. Again, 
ethics and ontology are so blended that it is often 
ÍlllPossible to apprehend your Ineaning, and ,vhen you 
descend to deal in the ullkno\vable your superiority is 
,vholly lost. .1:\n1 I right in lllY surn1Ïse, 0 greatest and 
best of rnen, that you adopted the dialogistic forlu, 
follo\ving the Socratic idea, not so Hluch to COlTIlllUni- 
cate kno\vledge as to lead to the spontaneous dis- 
coverv of it? 
pldto. Quite right, Socrates. 
Socrates. In the Theætetus \ve find developed the 
Platonic theory of kno\v ledge, \vhich, I n1Îght say, is 
too idealistic for practicallninds. 
Plato. In the forlnation of conceptions mind 
rather tl1!1n sensation is the doruinant factor. 
Socrates. True; but I surlnise that tilnes have 
changed since our happy days at Athens, and that in 
present affairs the real stands above the fanciful. 
Plato. therefore, n1ust we forever continue our 
negative discussion of the philosophy of life begun in 
the ancient dialectics 1 
Socrates. Assuredly not. 
Plato. Yet, how far shall ,ve venture, 0 Socrates? 
Are you prepared to ask yourself, Is the divine 
reached through the hunIan, or the human through 
the divine 1 
Socrates. Before attempting to answer that ques- 
tion, Plato, I ,vould kno\v son1ething 1110re of th e 
In oral atll10sphere of this place, and what advance, if 
any, has been Inade to\vard fathon1Ïng the secrets of 
the universe since ,ve were in Athens. I
onO' laid 
ü 
a\vay the Inind becollles lllusty, and I could never 
talk ,veIl in the dark. 
Plato. Nothing lle\V is kno\vn; nothing can be 
learned even here. SOlne back\vard advance has 
been Inade, which is indeed sometirnes the greatest 
progress for\vard, in unlearning "\\That was ,vrongIy 
learned. Long has been the tiule of meditation, and 
hard the ,vords to utter, even by lTIouths of gravest 
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wisdon1, that of the unknü"\vable man can know 
nothing. 
fiocrates. But ,vho shall say there is aucrht to Ulan 
unkno\vable, either on earth or in hea
en 1 Let 
lnind be nlatter, and matter iUHllortal; let soul be 
nature, and nature God; then is it not folly for 111an, 
a half-finished product of the universe, to ]inlit the 
po\vers of nature and of 11lind ? 
])lato. Since con1Ïng hither and finding neither 
entity nor nonentity, I have been tenlpted to revie\v 
sonle\vhat n1Y o,vn and others' teachings. 
Socrates. Little have I taught, though questioning 
nluch. They say I professed ignorance as a foil to 
sarcasm. Little need for feigning, as I an1 reminded 
Ly my present surroundings. On ,vbat based JOU, 
Plato, the kno,vledge that you taught 1 
Plato. On traditions and intuitions. 
Socrates. Of \v hat? 
Plato. Of origin, agency, immortality, and the 
rest. 
Socrates. In the Tilnæus it is \vritten that for 
everything there is a cause; for the creation of the 
\yorld the father of all, the best of causes, ,vho, being 
good, and finding things in disorder, franled the uni- 
verse, this ,vorld, his fairest work, becolning a Jiving 
soul, ,vith divine life of everlasting 111otion. 
Plato. I t is so \vritten. 
Socrates. And, having been created in this \yay, 
the ,vorld has been frallled with a view to that which 
is apprehended by reason and Inind. 
]>lato. Yes. 
Socrates. And that the beginning of everything 
should be according to nature. 
]>lato. It lllust be so. 
Socrates. "There shall \ve look for the beginning, 
Plato 1 
Plato. As I have said, in the best of causes, the 
father of all. 
Socrates. Te1l Ine, ,,"hat \vcre the things which 
ESB.-\. YS AN"D MISCELI ANY 43 
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the father of all found in disorder when he franled 
them into a harlllonious COSlllOS 1 
jJlato. Chaos, that yacant, infinite space, or con- 
fused shapeless mass, out of which sprang all things 
that exist. 
Socrates. And God was there, God and Chaos, 
only those two; and what and whence were they, illY 
Plato 1 
Plato. Out of chaos arose all things, and gods and 
lllen. 
Socrates. Who lllade the gods and men and all 
things out of chaos 1 
Plato. The great artificer. 
Socrates. That is to say, God 1 
Plato. Socrates, yes. 
Socrates. Plato, who was first, Chaos or God 1 
Plato. By Jupiter I Socrates, why do you ask me 
such a question 1 
Socrates. Not that I expect an answer, truly, but 
that I lnav ask another. 
Plato. "What is that 1 
Socrates. You say that everything that is n1ust 
have been created by S0111e cause. God exists and 
chaos was. Which '" as first, God or chaos, you cannot 
tell; how can you better know or better explain the 
creation of the universe out of chaos than the creation 
or existence of chaos 1 
Plato. I know, Socrates, you n1erely wish to talk
 
and though I see no profit in it, I will hUlnor you. 
Socrates. I ,vould to God, Plato, I might do nlore 
than talk. l\fany bubbles have I pricked, many false 
doctrines exposed, but here would I gladly be estab- 
lished. 
Plato. Whether we will or no, ,ve nlust distin- 
guish cause from condition; or rather ,ve Inust S01ne- 
'v here cease to question for a cause and accept the 
condition. 
Socrates. Then why not take up the question of 
cause fron1 son1e real and tanuib]e condItion? 
o 
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Plato. There is no law against it. 
Socrates. B
t when asked, ,vas the world created, 
or had it al\vays existence, created, you reply, being 
as you say, visible and tangiLle and having a body, 
and therefore sensible, as more fully eXplained in your 
Tilnæus. 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Anò you further state, in that not too 
logical effusion, that the causes God el11ploys are of 
t\VO kinds, intelligent and unintelligent, and the pro- 
duct is 111ade up of necessity and Inind. Mind, you 
say, the ruling po,ver, persuaded necessity to bring 
the greater part of created things to perfection, and 
thus in the beginning, 'v hen the influence of reason 
got the better of necessity, the universe \vas created. 
All this is pure fancy, as anyone u1ay kno\v; and 
you finally adnlit that you cannot explain first prin- 
ciples, and will not discuss the origin of thiIJgs, 
though you have your opinion thereon. 
Plato. You are \vholly correct. 
Socrates. But lilY dear Plato, ho\v can you better 
explain the \vays of God than the origin of God 1 
You will adnlit that you kno\v no l110re of one than 
of the other; that you \vere no Inore present at the 
creation of the \vorld than at the creation of the 
creator. And yet,' while you decline to discuss the 
one you will discourse upon the other till doon1sday. 
Plato. The \vorld being visible and tangible, I said 
it had a creator; the creator being invisible and 

ntangible, I said I could not account for his becoln- 
lng. 
Socrates. That does not ans\ver my question) 
which ,vas, how can you better explain the acts than 
the origin of an invisible creator, kno\ving nothing of 
either 1 
Plato. We must fall back on tradition, Socrates, 
'v hich has had Inore to do in forming opinion than 
aU other evidence and influence combined. 
Socrates. vVhat has tradition to do \vith it 1 D;ò 
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the earlier and n10re ignorant men know more of their 
Inaker than \ve 1 
Plato. Of the origin of the great artificer ,ve have 
held that it is sacrilege to question; to tell of other 
Jivinities and to kno\v their origin is beyond us, and 
we nlust accept the genealogies of the poets and the 
traditions of the Illen of old ,vho affirn1 themselves to 
be the offspring of the gods, and they Jnust surely 
have known the truth about their own ance2tors. 
Socrates. Ho\v should they know 1 
Plato. They \vere so told. . 
Socrates. Who told thern 1 
Plato. Their ancestors. 
Socrates. And \vho told their ancestors 
 
Plato. Those 'v ho lived before theine 
Socrates. Y e gods I Pláto; and is this the only 
basis of your belief? 
Plato. How can \ve doubt the word of the children 
of the gods 1 
Socrates. Do you know there \vere ever any gods, 
or if so that they had any children, or if so that 
they ever so asserted 1 
Plato. It is true that they give no certain, or even 
probable proof; yet, as they declare that they are 
speaking of family traditions, ,ve must believe then1 
in obedience to the laws. 
Socrates. By the dog of Egypt t Plato, that ,vere 
stout argUIT1ellt for the blockhea.ds of Athens, t\VO 
thousand years ago-we must obey the la\v antI 
believe then} I l\Iy dear friend, \vhere have you been 
since I last sa\v you 1 Although I have slept, I 
aln a\vare that all these centuries there has been 
progress, w hic h is indeed eternal as the gods them- 
Rclves, and that I am no\v with all the world far 
a\vay from the Greece of old. One cannot sleep a 
single night and a\vake to find hilnself the sanIe; 
Hluch less can the soul lie dOrlllant for centuries. 
Plato. Socrates, you speak the truth. I, too, aln 
not the Plato of old, else I were not Plato, beliefs 
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having so changed, and knowledge having so won- 
derfully increased. But \y hen you question after the 
ancient way, constrained by lllY custonl I answer in 
like nlanner. As to our gods, I really doubt if they 
be \vorth further recounting. Tllere are Oceanus 
and Tethys, children of earth and heaven, from "ThOln 
sprang Phorcys and Cbronos and R,hea, and many 
others; and frOln Chronos and Rhea sprang Zeus aud 
Heré, and their brethren and children; and there were 
nlany others, as \ve all know. 
Socrates. I kno\y that you have said that HonH::r 
and Hesiod, and others of the poets who catalogue 
the gods, have ever been the greatest story -te1lers of 
111ankiud, their fault being that of telling a lie, and 
,vhat is Illore, a bad lie, ,vhenever a representation is 
nlade of the nature of gods and heroes. 
Plato. Nevertheless, the fact that the poets \vere 
not al\vays truthful does not prove that traditions are 
false. vVhat I understand to be the nlodern doctrine 
of enlanation, or a philosophic transfol nlation of the 
idea of an original creation of the ,vorld, 'v l1Ïch 
Inakfìs the universe a product of the diyine nature, 
but at the same tirne a physical rather than a lTIol'al 
act, had its origin in the east ages ago, and differs 
little fronl the modern theory of evolution, though 
S01l1e\V hat reversing the order of things. 
Socrates. Let us question for a 11101nent the value 
of tradition, and see 'v here the ancient !llanner of 
discussion thereon will lead us. Whence COllIes tra- 
dition, Plato? 
})lato. Ans\vering after the former nlethod I 
should say from those the gods first rnaJe. 
Socrates. I notice, Plato, in your Stateslnan you 
give a tradition ,vhich you say nlay be proved by 
internal evidence. 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Had the children of the gods intuition
? 
Plato. Certainly. 
Socrates. Anù their children bad traditions 1 
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Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. And we have both? 
Plato. We have. 
Socrates. Then we n1ay prove tradition by intu- 
ition and intuition by tradition 1 
Plato. 'l"hat is the logical conclusion. 
JSocrates. The study of evolution raises a doubt as 
to the construction of this world out of nothing for 
lnan's supreluacy. Where no\v are the gods of 
Olympus, and that golden age of ,visdon1 and happi- 
ness of ,vhich poets sang? In vain we search the 
by-paths of history; no trace of gods or denli-gods 
relnain. And the one invisible Goel, creator of all, 
has been driven by science farther and farther back, 
until no,v he is \vell-nigh lost to us. 
Plato. The traditions of the Chinese, and other 
nations called half civilized or savage, seeln near akin 
to the truth, affirn1ing as they do that their prinlo- 
genitors went naked, had no fire, lived in caves, ate 
raw lneat, and that lnany ages elapsed before any 
consciousness of their uncoillfortable state da\Vlled 
upon theln. 
Socrates. There are the seen and unseen, the 
apparent and non-apparent, the nlaterial and the 
spiritual, but all natural, each living in the other, the 
universal forces ever passing froIll one to the other, 
aU coäperative in endless evolution. 
Plato. So says science. 
Socrates. To conle back to the orIgIn of things. 
You, Plato, ,vho ,vere taught rDusie, gYIllnastics, and 
literature, who essayed poetry, and ,vho in philosophy 
sought the ideal rather than the real and nlaterial, 
investigating Inind rather than matter, surely you, if 
anyone, should be able to give mankind sorne reason- 
able and apprehensible explanation of the source of 
existin cr P henomena. 
ð 
Plato. In fatholning the Inysteries of existence, 0 
Socrates, surely my iùeal philosophy, ,vhich plays 
,vith art and poetry and feeds on inborn conceptions, 
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is of no lllore value than your searching and dis- 
crÜuinating analyses of things and beliefs, \vhich seck 
the definite and certain as the foundation of kno\v l- 
edge. 
Socrates. In the Republic, and also in the I.ja \VS, 
you prove, to your o\vn apparent satisfaction, and in 
the Illain to the satisfaction of the people of Athens, 
and all the \vorld, the existence, nature, and origin of 
the gods and of the universe, ho\v all that is \VaR 
D1ade, and by \v h01l1, and endo\ved \vith soul and 
Ï1nll1ortality; \vhat soul is, and Inind, and 111atter, and 
the rest; you, the profoundest and divinest of philos- 
ophers, appearing in the centre of the \vorld's highest 
culture; you eXplained Ininutely all this, and llJuch 
more, of which D1an could know nothing, but which, 
ho\vever, \vas largely believed by lllallY, SOllIe of your 
speculations being entertained to this day; tell rue, I 
pray you, whence caIne your so-called vast kno\vledge 
of things so far beyond the apprehension of the ordi- 
nary n1Ïnd ? 
]-)lato. I told you, Socrates, fronl tradition and 
intuition. 
Socrates. Are oral or written COlTIlllUnications 
deelned Inost reliable? 
Plato. Obviously, \vritten comn1unications. 
Socrates. Classify traditions as secular and sacred; 
would the foriner p
ove 1110Stly true or false? 
Plato. In the 111ain, false. 
Socrates. This is proved by history 1 
Plato. I tis. 
Socrates. If the early traditions regarding the real 
are 1110Stly false, n1ay \ve Dot infer the sarne or \vorse 
in reo'ard to the fanciful ? 
ü - 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Then \y hat shall we say regarding the 
thousands of conflicting traditions '? 
Plato. Sonle of thenl must be untrue. 
Socrates. When \ve consider ho,y creeds originate 
and are preserved, expression born of fear and ex pla- 
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nation forced, heaven's conviction falling frorn illlagi- 
nation-clouds, and breathed into the soul n1Ídst the 
fervid feelings of unrest, we can see how but a step fur- 
ther the substance and shado\v becon1e one, the 
attainnlent of a good being Blade to depend upon the 
self-enslaveulent of intellect and the prostitution of 
reason to the extent of ,vilIing a belief in the exist- 
ence of that good. The creed accllll1ulations of the 
centuries, gathered no\v into books of divers nanles, 
each an abonlination to the others, are placed belore 
the youths of the various rel
gions, all being told to 
believe their particular book under penalty of the se- 
verest punishrnent a benignant deity can invent. They 
Inust not question; they must only believe. Later, 
skilled teachers explain away absurdities, while flat 
contradictions and in1possibilities are placed in th.e 
category of things not at present to be understood. 
The ,yorks of the creator are exanlined; where they 
are good the creator is praised; \v here bad, the blanle 
is thro\\ln on another deity which on1nipotence cannot 
or ,vill not annihilate. If this be the best Inethod to 
arrive at truth, why not enlploy it in worldly affairs, 
'v here, if \ve do not use our reason, and trust for 
results to the kno\vledge of experience, we are justly 
blalned or punished? We must know and under- 
stand before we can believe. Evidence, based on 
sense or reason, lies a.t the foundation of all belief. 
To repeat parrot-like a for1l1ula and cry credo 1 is not 
belief. And if evidence carries reason a\vay from 
tradition, let not theology be filled with horror, and 
insult the alnJÍghty by saying that savagisllls and 
superstitions please hiln better than the exercise of 
that noblest of faculties found in his creation. 
Plato. And what say you with regard to intuition 
Socrates 1 It has been held that as one of the agen- 
cies through \vhich works the almighty, Inan should 
pay heed to the sympathies voiced ,vithin him. 
Socrates. But these intuitive sYlnpathies which 
lnany nlistake for beliefs are nlultiforlll, opposed one 
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to another like traditions; ho,v then could they have 
been iluplanted by the same reasonable and all-\vise 
beiug' 1 
PkLto. Does not in"vard longing ilnply the exist- 
ence sOlne,vhere of the Ineans of gratification? 
Socrates. Ha\
e all your intuitions conle true, 
Plato? 
Plato. Bv no 111eans. 
Socrates. 01 If, then, intuitions are not a sure guide, 
of \vhat value are they? 
Plato. To ,vhat end, then, are intuitions iUl- 
planted? 
Socrates. 'Vhat essence is to generation, truth is to 
belief. These are your O\Yll ,vords, 0 Plato, put 
into the 1l1outh of Tilllæus t\vellty-thrce hundred 
years ago. 
Plato. In tl'eating of things beyond the dOlnain of 
the absolute, ,ve can only speak according to our 
enlightennlent. 
Socrates. Have we any enlightennlent ,yhatever 
regarding things beyond the dOlllain of the absolute? 
As the author of all, one refers us to the fiat of an 
extra-natural creator; another to 111e(' hanical action 
in pre-existing atoll1S; another to an eternal function 
or potency of the universe. The first hypothesis 
aSSUlnes sonlethin
 to have been made froIll nothing; 
the la
t t\VO n1ay be caUed one; none of them begin 
at the beginning, the existence of the extra-natural 
creator, the pre-existing aton}s and the eternal 
potency aU having to be accounted for. "That have 
you to say to the first? 
Pialo. There is nothing to be said. That \y hich 
is Inade froln nothing is nothing, and all reasoning un 
it begin;;; and ends in nothing. 
Sncrates. Such a theory aSSUlnes in the beginnin
 
a universal nothing, or at least a dead universe, Go(l 
alonG having life, his first creation being lifelpss. It 
is a theology of autnlnatic en10tion La
ed on illogical 
phenolnella, in the ùiscussion of \vhich the prcillises 
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are. taken from tradition and not froin reason. Nature, 
on the other hand, points to life as an essential Ütculty 
of the universe. You lllay choose for yourself which 
is the more rational hypothesis. 
]Jlato. If nature is not God, it is wonderful how 
like a God she ,vorl{s, 1110ving ever on with infinite 
patience in lines intelligent for definite ends. Hun- 
dreds of 111iIlions of years were occupied by nature 
in 111aking 111an. 
Socrates. Then how long does it take this saIne pro- 
tean po,ver to lllake of lnan a god? 
Plato. They say no,v that the earlier gods were 
but the ghosts of dead heroes. 
^'?ocrates. Says the Veda: 'Vho knows exactly and 
'v ho shall in this \vorld declare 'v hence and 'v hy this 
creation took place? The gods are subsequent to the 
production of this ,vorIJ. Then ,vho can know 
whence it proceeded or whence this varied ,vorld 
arose, or whether it uphold itself or not? IU1111ature 
in understanding, the Hindoo poet sings, undiscerning 
in nlind, I inquire of those things 'v hich are hidden 
even from the gods, what are the seven threads ,vhich 
the sages have spread to envelop the sun, in whonl all 
abide. Yet we are here assured that Ol1ce there ,vas 
notlling, vacuity absolute-no \vorld or sky or aught 
above it, nor water deep or dangerous. 
Plato. Nevertheless, while the Hindoos ,vorship 
the sun, fire, and lightning, not as superior beings but 
as agencies to be propitiated, and because their assist- 
ance is \vanted against enenlÎes, Brahn1a, in their 
religion and philosophy, signifies the universal spirit, 
an eternal self-existent being, the ground and cause 
of all existence; not so Hluch, ho,vever, a deity to be 
worshipped as an object of contenlplation. 
Socrates. Vishnu is one of the forms of the sun. 
The Chaldeans worshipped the heavenly bodies; the 
gods of the Parsees, Orllluzd and Ahrinlan, evoly
.d 
then1selves out of prin10rdial matter, \vhile out of a 
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cosmic egg issued the Egyptian god, Phta, ,vha cre- 
ated the world. 
])lato. But with these saIne Egyptians ,vorship 
becalne chronic; for, not content \vith a goo for 
every day in the year, they lllust needs resort to the 
,vorships of the cat, the dog, ibis, and ha,vk. 
Socrates. vVe know that among the ,,
ol'ld's theolo- 
gies, savage and civilized, there have been hundreds 
of theories of the origin of things, one as good, or as 
bad, as another. But, let us call matter created,. or at 
all events existing, ,vhence COlnes intellect? Or, as the 
Hindoo poet asks, Fronl the earth are the breath and 
blood, but where is the soul 1 
Plato. If ,ve are ready, 0 Socrates, to accept the 
ans\ver to that question of Illudern science, it is this: 
J\Iind exists in Blatter, has al\vays directed lllattcr; 
there is no such thing as 1nindless life-stuff: Eyery 
forlll of life involves sensation, \vhich is the basis of 
all knowing. Throughout the long journey froln pro- 
toplasln to lnan, froin the carbonic acid, \Vatél', and 
anlnlonia,in \vhose conjunction first appears the phe- 
n01nenon of life, to n1Índ, and that intelligence ,yhich 
apprehends itself, there is no break, no new develop- 
ing agency appearing, no ne\v fact0r of evolution 
introduced. All organic life thus evolving fron1 tJ:e 
prilnordial protoplasn1Ïc cell falls into co-related and 
classifiable groups, assun1ing sentience and heredity, 
and proceeds froB1 the Silll pIe and physical to the 
c01l1plex and ethical, until the lnonad becolnes the 
anilllal \v ho thinks and reasons. 
l)u era tes. Of all the nlÍllions of deities created ft)r 
the confusion of nlan, hu\v IllallY have evaporated I 
And yet enough reluain, and lllora than enough. 
Plato. In seare hing aillong the forces Leh ind 
events for a cause of causes, 111011otheisll) and the 
unity of nature and mankilld ,yere invented, the deity 
beincr still apart froln, and above, nature. 
8
('rates. And after nlo11otheisrn 1 
Plato. After nlonotheisln, Socrates, atheism, ,vhich 
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in lny La\vs is set forth as a disease of the soul before 
it becomes an error of the understanding. 


Socrates. You, 0 Crito, and you, Phædo, Apollo- 
dorus, and Evenus, have beeu abroad sOlnewhat, and 
should bave gatl1ered kno\" ledge; tell l11e, I pray 
you, about w hat are lllell no\v Ulost concerned? 
Crito. As al\vays, power. 
Socrates. What \vould they \vith po\ver? Thereby 
to eat better, to sleep Letter, tl1e better to study the 
ways of \visdoul and lead luankind heavenward 
through happier, holier paths? 
Crito. Not so. The gods clailn all rights to such 
dispensations. l\fen ape the gods and fawn upon 
them, scralll bling alllong theulsel 'les to gather the 
fallen crurnbs of deity, that they too, like the olunip- 
otent ones, may lord it over their felIo\vs, Inake slaves 
and concubines out of good hUInan flesh, and riot in 
worshipful wealth, until death takes pity on the earth 
anù thrusts theln under. 
Socrates. And then? Have lllen now no religions? 
Orito. Yes, truly, plenty of theIn, and. SOlne very 
good ones. Indeed, religion still holds the hUlllan 
race bound in iron fetters; belief.s of all qualities and 
grades, frorll the crude conceptions of savagislll to 
the 1110l'e refined and involved theologies of ci viliza- 
tion, the latter, ho,vever, gradually fading in the 
l110re intellectual quarters before the lights of advanc- 
ing reason and natural science. 
Socrates. Has philosophy done nothing for bU1l1an- 
ity? Are men no better than they \vere? 
Or-ito. Outwardly, yes; in,vardly, no. N otwith- 
standing the vast period and endless processes 
employed in its becolning, hUlllan nature appears to 
be a definite quantity, as fixed and ilJ1l11utable as 
any prilnary element. 1\len's natures are as treach- 
erous, their instincts as brutal, and theÏr hearts as 
imnloral as ever; only by a cunning use of the arts 
of refillenlent they are not so grossly apparent. Thou 
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\ve11 kno\vest, 0 So'crates, that civilization creates 
nothing. but only refines. 
Socrates. Are the gods no Letter than they were? 
Crito. In the great race of progress the gods 
scarcely keep pace with their hUlnan subjects. I 
have heard you say, 11lY Inaster, that the \vorst of all 
evils is belief in a bad god, and now I alrnost ques- 
tion if there has ever been a good god. 
.L'lpollodorus. And I note that very lnany about 
the world begin to question if ever there was a god 
at all, never one of any age or nation upon good 
authority having been seen, or heard, or felt. Think 
you, 0 Socrates, that the world can exist with- 
out gods 1 
Socrates. Gods are but human ideals projected 
upon the infinite unkno\vn, and theologies take color 
and character froln the tinle and place of their origi- 
nating. And all lllust change; all that is lllust cease 
to be, Tnen, nations, and religions. 
Phædo. And it would seel11, further, that in this 
\vorld man ,vas becolning n10re and nlore nlaster- 
Inaster of hilllself and his environment, nIoral and 
physical, Inaster of his beliefs, Inind dOlninating nlat- 
ter and reason supplanting ritualisul. 
Socrates. Ah t then the gods indeed have had to 
go to the wall. 
Crito. Thousands of them have been driven to the 
\yall, and other thousands hurled over it; and yet the 
\\Torld lies bound, as I said, fifty 11lillions of so-called 
teachers being still occupied in perpetuating the false- 
hoods of the past. 
Apollodorus. Critias says that lllan was once la\v- 
less and beast-like, the slave of force, paying no heed 
to the good or bad; wherefore a \vise Ulan arose, alld 
the deity \vas made, ,vith thunder and lightning at 
his cOlnlnand, that terror Inight be ernployed. 
Socrates. Men Inake their gods upon their o\yn 
pattern; they have no other. They enào\v then1 
,,"ith their O\Vl1 qualities, good anù bad, but in a lllag- 
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nified degree. The gods of savage races are as ,vild 
and uncouth, as cruel and groveling, as thelnsel ves. 
The gods of civilization are never above but al\\Tays 
below the standards of nlorality and equity set up by 
the people. "\Vhile pretending to superhuman justice 
and benevolence, they are licensed to indulge in all 
the ,vickedness which lllen deny themselves, such as 
vengeance, robbery, tyranny, and every species of cru- 
elty and injustice. 
Crito. When ,ve consider the spontaneity of evo- 
lution, and the unifornÜty in nlany particulars of the 
independent generation of ideas, custOlTIS, and con- 
trivances in widely separated parts of the world, all 
under pressure of sin1Îlar engendering causes and con- 
ditions, it is not difficult to see ho,v gods are made. 
Thus the l\Iayas, GerlTIanS, and Chinese, each invented 
the printing press; l\lexicans, Peruvians, Egyptians, 
and Chinese, each unkno,vn to the other made bronze; 
and Zoroaster, Confucius, and Christ in like manner 
proHlulgated the golden rule. 
E'ven1Æs. There is but one true religion, one cor- 
rect code of ethics. 
Crito. That is what they all say. 
E1'en(u
. You surely ,vould not class the religions 
of savagislll and barbaristn with that of the highest 
civilizatÍon and intelligepce 1 
Crito. Intelligence has nothing to do ,vith it; it is 
froln lack of intelligence that religions are first nlaàe. 
Phædo. The barbaric days of doglnatic theology 
are passing away. Barbaric nations make their gods 
of,vood and stone; civilized nations carve theirs out of 
the inlagination, and for everything that civilization 
and science does for then} they thank their ideal deity. 
A l'ollodo ru.s. The gods of Egypt have been \v ho}ly 
subject to the rnanufacture and lnanipulation of the 
priests fronl the beginning, ,vhile the n1Înds of the 
Inilliolls subject to their sway have been as stolid as 
stones. 
Phædo. The cure of being is not to be, pays the 
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Buddha; existence is the SUlH of an evil birth the 
, 
orIgin. Had ,ve never been born ,ve had not kllO\VIl 
nlisery, old age, and death. 
Apollodorus. It would scarcely seenl to deilland, 
Phædo, the perfect contenlplation of Sakya-llluni to 
attain the SUl1l11lit of wisdonl and enli<rhteillnellt of 
ð 
'v hich you speak. 
Phædo. The Brahnlins taught the doctrine of a 
single invisible suprelne being, an olnnipotent, oUlni- 
scent creator, preserver, anù destroyer of all, \vho ,vas 
the soul of the universe, or the uniyerse itself, and 
,vho 111anifested hinlself in three foruls, Brahrna the 
creator, Vishnu the preseryer, and Siva the destroyer. 
Zoroaster tried at first a single suprenle god, but it 
,vas finally found necessary to divide it in order to 
represent the t\VO principles of good and evil, to 
which the nallles of Ormuzd and Ahriluan ,vere 
gIven 
.L1pollodor1Æs. Confucianism contains no trace of a 
personal god, no atteillpt óf a creation out of nothing, 
the idea in this respect varying little fro In the anÙna 
mundi of the classical philosophy; good and evil are 
found existing, and the life of the religious devoted to 
prollloting the one and extinguishing the other, ,vith 
little concern as to their origin or nature. ,. To \vhat 
sublillle reI igion do you belong 1" asks one of another 
in China, where three great systeills exist peaceably 
sirle by side; and the ans\ver COines, "Religions are 
n1any; reason is one; \ve are all brothers." 
Phædo. True, Apollodorus, and the Chinese 
threaten their gods \vith deposition, one if he fails to 
gi ve them victory in ,var, another if he fails to send 
rain; the super-civilized thank God for success in 
war, and ilnportune hinl for rain 'VhC11 desired. 
\\Therein lies the difference, unless it be that thc 
Chinese ,yay has less of absurdity in it than the other 1 
L-ljlo71odorus. Civilization not only threatl\llS depo- 
sition but deposes, Inany of the best and \viSt\st Tnen 
every day enlerging frolH the clouds of superstition. 
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Crito. There are to be accounted for the orir,'in 
..::, 
and existence of God, of chaos, and of lllan; was man 
or chaos first 1 
A1Jollodorus. 1\fan, he being a product of the ele- 
nlellts. 
Crito. Who made the elelnents 1 
Apollodor1ls. The gods. 
Crito. vVho Inade the gods? 
Apollodor1ls. l\'lan, they now say. 
Cr'Íto. Man made the gods; the gods n1ade the 
elenlents; Dlan is a product of the elell1ents; there- 
fore Ulan lllade himsel f. 
Apollodorus. As \veH so as that the gods rnade 
thelnselves. 
Phædo. You are nearer the truth, DlY friends, than 
you yoursel yes ilnagine. l\Ian lllakes not onl y his 
own gods but hÍ1nself. He has had to physically 
fashion hil11self, '\vorking his way outward and up,vard 
fron1 the protoplasmic cell through millions of ages, 
iloproving fornl and features, making his tools, cus- 
toms, beliefs, literature, arts, and the rest, adding on 
the ,yay organs and accolllplishments, one after 
Hllother, until fronl atoms and force he beconles body 
and 111ind. 


Socrates. In your Republic, Plato, )TOU make God, 
that is to say, Zeus, a beiug unchangeable, and not 
the author of all things, as the lnany assert, but of a 
fe\v things, of the good only; for f8'\v are the goods 
and Jl1any the evils uf life. As to variableness he is 
no Proteus, no magician, deceiving us by appearing 
no,v in one shape and no,v in another; God is silnple 
and true in both ,vord and deed. In kno\v ledge he is 
absolute, as ,ve find in the Parll1enides. In the La,vs 
you say that God governs all things, and that chance 
and opportunity coöperate \vith hilll; but design 
takes part \vith theIll, for there is advantage in having 
a pilot in a storm. 
Plato. I have so said. 
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Socrates. You cause Tinlæus to say that nothing 
can exist without having been created, and nuthiug 
can be created "\vithout a cause, and that of 'v hich the 
perfect artificer works out the form and nature after 
an unchangeable pattern nlust of necessity be Blade 
fair and perfect. This world, the product of a cause, is 
the fairest ,york of creation, and the creator only good. 
Plato. True. 
Socrates. Instead of ilnputing evil to God, the 
suprelne creator, or nlaking hiu1 the author of evil, or 
opposing to hinl a devil, you comn1Ït the lesser or 
lo,ver works of creation to inferior deities, and fasten 
on thenl the many faults of creation. From the evil 
inherent in matter, and ,vhich he cannot annihilate, 
God detaches hilllself, that he Inay be forever guiltless. 
Plato. You st.ate 11lY views correctly, Socrates. 
Socrates. Do I understand you to say that God 
first lllade all, ,vorlds and gods and nlen, but that in 
finishing off his work he employed the inferior deities 
to assist hill1, and that these subordinates spoiled SOllIe 
of his work, intermixing evil there,vith ? 
]Jlato. It lllust have been so in a nleasure. 
Socrates. You say further, Plato, that God is the 
author of your laws-that is Zeus ill Greece and 
Apollo in Lacedælllon. 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Y et they are made by men. 
Plato. They are nlade by Inen, yet an declared 
good, and of divine origin. 
Socrates. Are gods thus Jnade and declared good 
and of divine origin? 
Plato. It may be so sonletillles, though I know of 
no such cases. 
AgO crates. If aU la,vs and all gods ,vere so 111atlc, 
and so declared divine and goud, and SOUle of thCIH 
proved to be bad, ,vould these latter be good or bad? 
])lato. What are you aill1Ïng at, Socrates? 
Socrates. There are bad gods as there are bad la,vs. 
Plato. Yes. 
ESSAYS AND MISCELLANY 44 
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Socrates. Yet an laws, \vhether good or bad, you 
declare good and divine. 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. There are some bad gods. 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Yet n1en 111ust declare them O'ood and 
o 
di vine. 
Plato. I suppose so. 
Socrates. To do otherwise ,vould be sacrilege. 
Plato. Yes. 
}Socrates. Then your law compels men to declare 
to be true what they kno,v to be false. 
Plato. Is it not so in aU religions, if the people are 
capable in any wise of distinguishing truth fronl 
error 1 Every religion is nihilistic, adrnitting the 
creator's ,vork imperfect, and lapsing into fata1isnl, 
involving moral failure. 
Socrates. In your La,vs, Plato, you say that no 
one ever intentional1y did any unholy act, or uttered 
any unla,vful ,vord, retaining a belief in the existen<:e 
of the gods. 
Plato. That is true. 
Socrates. Let IDe ask you, Plato, has there ever 
lived in this world, froil1 first to last, one ,vho has 
never spoken an unlawful word or cOl111nitted an 
unholy act 1 
Plato. I said not intentiona11y, if he retained a 
belief in the existence of the gods. 
Socrates. J\Iay not the \vicked believe in the exist- 
ence of the gods and yet hate theln 1 
Platn. That is probable. 
Socrates. Else what avail reviling and cursing, if 
spent on nothingness-that is on beings whose exist- 
ence is denied ? 
Plato. The idea is absurd, of course. 
Socrates. That is that one can intentionally speak 
against the gods 'v ho does not believe in their 
existence 1 
Plato. Yes. 
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J.Socrates. But you say that no one can intentionally 
speak against the gods and yet believe in their 
existence ? 
Plato. I have so stated. 
Socrates. N ow, in regard to the unholy acts, is it 
not the sanle; may not the ,vickcd, believing in the 
gods, still defy and fight against "thenl ? 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Then it ,vould seen1 that 111en Inay inten- 
tionally comn1Ït unholy acts and speak unla,vful 
,vords, retaining a belief in the existence of the gods. 
Plato. It Blust be so. 
Socrates. Did you not affirn1 at Athens, 0 Plato, 
that God could not be the author of all ,vithout being 
the author of evil? 
Plato. Any child Inay see that. 
Socrates. And that he was not the author of evil? 
Plato. Yes. 
JSocrates. And therefore that he ,vas not the 
author of all ? 
Plato. Certainly. 
JSocrates. And yet you n1ake God the sole and 
only creator, but not the author of evil. 
Plato. I have said in Iny Republic that God is the 
author of evil only ,yith a vie,v to good. 
Socrates. Then 'you adrnit that God made, sanctions, 
and elnploys evil? 
Plato. Only ,vith a vie,v to good. 
Socrates. 
Iav not Inan do ,vhat God does? 
oJ 
Plato. Certainly, if he can. 
JSocrates. Is it not right for man to do as God does 
if he can ? 
Plato. It is so commanded hinl. 
JSocrates. Then Inan l1lay do evil ,vith a vie,v to do 
good? 
Plato. He may. 
Socrates. Man being the judge? 
f)l ato. Yes. 
Socrates. Then you endow man ,vith the right at 
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his discretion to indulge in murder, robbery, cruelty, 
injustice, and every critne. 
})lato. That cannot be. 
Socrates. To repeat ,vhat I have just said; God is 
the author of all things? 
Plato. It has been so believed. 
Socrates. And yet not of all but only of the good? 
Plato. Only of the good. 
Socrates. He is not the author of evil? 
Plato. It ,vere sacrilege so to say. 

')ocrates. He is the author of all good, and of good 
only? 
])lato. Yes. 
Socrates. In the beginning were only the great 
artificer and chaos? 
Plato. Nothing else. 
l;;ocrates. And out of chaos God created all? 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. But he did not create evil ? 
Plato. He did not. 
Socrates. Who then is the author of evil? 
Plato. The inferior gods. 

')ocrates. 'Vho made the inferior gods? 
Plato. Thus spoke the great artificer, as it is ,vritten 
in the Timæus, the creation being finished: Gods and 
sons of gods, "\vho are lllY works, and of Wh01l1 I an1 
the artifiecr and father, Iny creations are indissoluble 
if so I ,vill; an that is bound may be dissolved, but 
only an evil being ,vould wish to dissolve that "\vhich 
is harlnonious and happy. 
Socrates. But if God n}akes the gods who make 
evil, is not that making evil? And if God nlakes evil 
how can he be only the author of good? 
Plato. Evil caIne and God pern1Ïts it that in the 
resisting thereof m2n may become stronger. 

')ocrates. Either God created an or he did not; if 
not, then is be not the sole creator, and the l11ono- 
theistic idea must be dis{"'arded; if being sole creator, 
and omnipotent, and he permits evil to co Ule 
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and to exist, then clearly he is the author 
and sustainer of evil. .L\.gain, if evil is IH.x
eS- 
sary for the growth of good, then evil is not evil but 
good. 
Phædo. Every religion revolves on its own axis, 
1110ves in its o,vn orbit, and ends \v here it beo.ills. 
Socrates. If Q'ood is one \vith kno\vledo"e 
lld God 
....... 0' 
'v hy not evil as ,veIl, since evil is as llluch the essence 
of things as good? 
Crito. Still your interminable discussion, 0 Socrates, 
on good and evil, and you have not yet even defined 
your conception of the Ineaning of the terl11S. 
Socrates. Everybody kno\vs that good and evil are 
sOll1etilnes absolute though often relative tern1s; that 
\vhich in one till1e, place, and degree is good lllay in 
another be evil. 
Plato. Just as there are good luen, yet not ,vorthy 
of eternal happiness, so there are bad Inen not ,vorthy 
of eternal dall1uation. 
l3ocrates. Good, its origin and essence, ll1an seclns 
able to explain to his apparent satisfaction better 
than evil. You say that good is God. Very ,veIl. 
Account for God and you account for good. 
Crito. In other words, to Inake the interpretation 
III ore l11odern, evil is that which is opposed to the 
harlnúny and happiness of the universe, as convulsions 
of nature, suffering, injustice. Evil originates all 
religions, evil, and fear, for if there ,vere no evil there 
,vould be nothing to fear, and no incentive to ,vorship. 
PhH3do. Think you, Crito, that l11en ,voulJ Hot 
'\,,"orship God through love alone 1 
C'rito. No. Unless lashed to it by fear, Inen 
would not \vorship; fear is the foundation of celestial 
love, fear and favor. Give us the g'oücl and stay tIle 
evil is the burden of all prayer. Upon this dualisLll 
rest all religions. 
PhrecZ(). True; in the explanation ,vhich the defects 
of creation at the hand of a beneficf'ut Cl'pator. n h
olute 
in power, ,vill deulanù, the dogula uf d ualislll ,vas 
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resorted to by the early arya.n religion, ,vhich had two 
8UpreIl1e gods, Orllluzu and Ahrilnan, one good anJ 
the other eyil, while, later, less logical religions thrc,v 
the evil upon a subordinate spirit in rebellion against 
olnnipotence. 
Crito. Then there is the Jua1istic idea of evolu- 
tion, \yhich refers the physical to the inorganic \vorld 
and the In ental to man, and the nlonistic, \vhich lllakes 
n1Índ only a Inanifestation of Blatter. 
Phædo. A perfect creation lllust follo\v as the \vork 
of a perfect creator, and a perfect creation adnlÌts 
of neither retrogression nor progress. N or will the 
hypothesis hold that fallen Ulan \vas originally per- 
fectly created; for unless the seeds of sin and rebel]ion 
had been itnplanted by the creator, it \vere not possible 
for the perfect man to fall. 
Crito. U nlesB they first change his character and 
Inake him a different being from what they clainl he 
is, luan should not say that God is love, any 1110re than 
that God is hate; or that whatever he does is right; 
\vhatever he \vills or permits is wise, just, and benefi- 
cent; for this nlakes ignorance, cruelty, \vrong, 
injustice, and inllnorality right, being God's ,vill and 
suffered by hilll to exist. Of the three innocent 
children of a devoted Illother, t\VO of them are burned 
to death by fever, but a lllerciful providence spares her 
one, the saIne nlerciful providence that burned the 
other two. 
Phædo. In nothing is civilization so back,vard as 
in its religions. 1\10n enclo\ved ,vith reason and intelli- 
gence should be ashanled of their crude and illogical 
conceptions of the deity. This deity his votaries 
make the creator of all realities and ideas, of all 
ethics and lTIoralities, on \vhose fiat alone rest 
right and \vrong, good and evil, righteousness and 
iniquity, \vho is above all reason and comnlon sense, 
above all equities and moralities, author of all good 
and all evil, responsible for all happiness and unhap- 
piness, for all misery and crime, and an cruelties and 
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injustice in ,vhich the universe abounds. Of n13n 
the
e saIne votaries lllake an illlperfectly created 
being, condenlned by his luaker as a failure, a thillo 
altogether vile and abolninaLle, a fallen being, alien t
 
all good, but 'v ho, through the Illediation of another, 
is forgiven for ,vhat he ,vas in no,vise to blaIne, alld 
ordered to a perfect course such as ,vas never yet 
achieved by any god or n1an. A8 con1pared ,vith 
their state of ad vancen1ent 110 nation of antiquity can 
boast a theology so barbarous and absurd. 
Crito. How, then, reconcile any theory of the 
origin of evil with the doctrine of a sole and absolute 
creator, omnipotent, omniscient, just and holy anù 
good 1 
Phædo. They never have been and never can be rec- 
onciled. Argue around the circle as nlany titnes as J ou 
,v ill, a nd you reach always the san1e conclusion-that 
if evil exists, its origin is in the sole creator, 'v 110, if · 
he is not the author of evil, is not the author of all 
things; and, if the author of evil, is not all-perfect, 
all-,vise, and good, as clain1ed. 
Crito. Son1e have held that \vithout the dual- 
istic principle in ethics there could be no real indiyid- 
uality or strcngth of character; that, as in nature, 
,ve see working in harillony and po,ver opposing 
forces, as attraction and repulsion, heat and cold, posi- 
tive and negative electricity, so in hUlllanity, Illoral 
stan1ina and gro,vth require the interaction of the 
opposing influences of good and evil. Ethical polar- 
ity is essential to n10ral and intellectual ,veIl-being. 
\Vithout evil there could be no good, ,vithout rni8cry 
no happiness. 
.A1Jollodorus. To that I should ans,ver that it 
depends upon one's conception of the nature and po\ver 
of the creator. An all-\vise and all-po,verful creator 
can do anythin cr , else he is not aU-,vise and all-po"
er- 
ful. Is not G
d good? Is he not happy? ""0" as it 
necessary, in 
)rder fo: 
inl to attain his 
.oly es
atp, 
to undercro tIllS duahstic Influence? And If he eXI
t8, 
\::) 
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having in his nature all the attributes of good and 
none of the attributes of evil, being ahnighty, couìd 
he not have endo\ved this inlage of hinlself, 'v hich he 
lllade and called Ulan, with his o,vn perfect qualities 
in every respect? God is perfect. Could he not 
have Inade Ulan perfect, without lilnitation, \vithout 
the necessity of in ternal conflict with opposing forces, 
all ilnp1anted by the sole creator, who gives the victory 
to 'VhOlll he will ? 


Socrates. You say, Plato, that God, the great 
artificer, is a good and perfect being, and created 
only what is good and perfect? 
Plato. Yes. 
Socrates. Let us exalnine some of his ,york-the 
first Inan he lllade, for exanlple. Call hilIl Adanl, if 
you do not object to the Hebre,v doctrine; if you 
do, the Olynlpian deities will ans\ver, of \VhOlll \ve 
shall speak presently. 
Plato. We \vill accept AdalTI and God, whoever 
they \vere, as ternlS signifying the first luan and the 
creator of the uni verse. 
Socrates. Very well. Was Adanl created a savage 
or a civilized man? 
Plato. He \vas certainly not civilized. 
Á"ocrates. At all events, he \vas pure and holy and 
perfect, being fresh from the hand of a pure and holy 
and perfect creator. 
Plato. I t could not be other\vise. 
So{
rates. But he fell from his high and happy 
estate ? 
Plato. Yes. 
l3ocratcs. Ho\v canle he to so fall ? 
Plato. Either through the agency of inferior deities 
or through his o\vn indiscretion, the fan in either case 
resulting froIn the seeds of sin irnplanted in his nature. 
Socrates. This Adanl was created perfect, it is 
alleged; but, on entering the experiment of exist- 
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ence, his course proved ilnperfect. Could a pcrfectly 
created lnachine, ,,-hen set in Illotion, run ilupcrfcctly1 
Plato. Clearly not. 
Socrates. Can a true religion prOlllUI(yate false 
ideas of Ilature 1 ü 
Plato. It cannot. 
Socrates. Again, the perfect type of an absolute 
fin
l cause, c:eated in the Í1nage of and for the glory 
of Its lnaker, should be, one \yould think, the best of 
its kind-a Thales of l\IiletuS; a Buddha, or a Christ 
-instead of which \ve have an exceedintrlv \veak 
ü II 
specilnen, a vertebrate nlanullal, \vith organs and 
brain enlightened only by instinct or intuition, irra- 
tional, puerile, deceitful, co\vardly, and altogether 
conten1ptible. GiVPll a condition of perfect holille
s 
and happiness, ho\v could he desire 1110re 1 Yet he 
did. Was it childish curiosity, or a thirst for that 
knowledge \vith which his Inaker failed to endo\v hill1, 
that proillpted hiln to transgress? 'Vas this the best 
divine po,ver could do? I say it is a disgrace to civi- 
lization to hold such crude, unjust, illogical, and absurd 
conceptions of its deity. 
Plato. Can 111 oral strength and that kno\ylcdge 
which COlnes frolll hUlnan experience be crflated? 
Righteousness is a result; hUlnan \visdom springs 
fronl hUlnan activ,ities. 
Socrates. True, 111Y Plato; but if ,ve once litnit the 
po\ver of God, in \vhatsoever lllanner or degree, and 
he ceases to be altnighty or olnnipotent, h
 
easf's, 
indeed, to be God. N o'v, although you hunt the 
action of God to the creation of good only, and not 
evil, you do not lin1Ït his po\ver; or, if you so do or 
desire, you fail to maintain your ground. To pro- 
ceed ,vith our story, this first-nlade innocent and 
happy n1an \"as placed in a garden, and surrounded 
\vith temptations which his maker kne\v hl,forehalld 
he could not and ,vould not resist, the strength Hf'ver 
havino' been o'iven llilD to do so. Driven theHce, 

 
 . 
naked and helpless, \vithout food or shelter, \vlthout 
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tool or ,veapon, he and his descendants ,vere doomed 
forever to struggle ,vith adverse ellvironlnent, and all 
through no fault of theirs, they having been created 
for this and no other purpose, and never having been 
endo,ved ,vith power to do otherwise. These are the 
tenets held and prolnulgated by n1en who call then1- 
selves sane. 
Apollodorus. Man must rnaster or be mastered by 
the forces around him. 


Socrates. Returning to your book, Plato, in your 
Ila\vs you impose heavy penalties for what you call the 
cri IDe of sacrilege. 
]Jlato. Yes. 
Socrates. Why is it a crilne to speak against the 
gods 1 
])lato. Because they are holy, ,vise, and good. 
A')ocrates. And yet you say that lnan is free to do as 
he pleases, so long as he does not injure others. 
l
/ato. Yes. 
Socrates. Can nlen hurt or injure the gods? 
Plato. That is inlPossible. 
Socrates. Then it injures only then1selves to blas- 
phenle ? 
IJlato. Certainly. 
F;:ocrates. And that they have a right to do 1 
Plato. Yes. 
A')ocrates. Then is it just to punish a man for doing 
'v bat he lIas a right to do 1 
])lato. Have you nothing else to say, Socrates 1 
l3orrates. Yes; about your philosophy as to lying. 
My dear Plato, ,vhy do ýou pernlit rulers in Jour 
republic to lie, and not give the people the saIHe 
privil
ge ? 
Plato. Do not men give the gods they make n10re 
license in reo'ard to sinninQ' than the y take for thcln- 
o ...... 
sel Yes 1 
l3ocrates. You say in your Laws that the poets 
and lllythologers are not the 1110st truthful interpre- 
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tel'S of the gods, 'v ho indeed can do no evil, but tl1e 
legislator is the better judge. 
l
lato. That is true. 
Socrates. You grant the ruler the rin'ht to lie 
'\"hich right of necessity 111ust extend to 'ÌÚs df'puty 
or coadjutor, in which category \ve may place the 
legisla tor. 
Plato. You state correctly. 
8ocrates. This gives the legislator the lerral riO'ht 
I . L> L> 
to Ie. 
Plato. It does. 
J
oerates. But if the legislator has the IC(fal rin'ht 

 L> 0 
to lie, and the poets and l1lythologers lie without the 
legal- right, ho\v shall ,ve kllO'V 'v hen any of thenl 
rightfully or truthfully interpret the gods? 
Plato. When they say ,vhat is best for lllen to 
believe, that is the truth, or better than the truth. 
,"oerates. Is a lie ever better than the truth? 
Plato. Yes. For exan1ple: the ,vorld below" Blust 
not be represented as an unhappy place, else suldiers 
,vill be afraid to die, and so becolll8 co\vardly. 
l3oerates. Therefore, in order to have thelll Lravelv 
killed you would dOOlll their souls to hell \vith a. lip"? 
Plato. A lie is excusable only as a rnedicine to 
Jllen; then the use of such Inedicines ,vill have to be 
restricted to physicians; private individuals have 110 
business with thenl. If any persons are to have the 
privilege of lying, either at hOlne or abroad, they 
,vill be the rulers of the state; they l11ay be allo\ved 
to lie for the public good. 
J')ocratrs. Or if not alIo\ved, they \vill lie \vithout 
perl111SSlon. 
l
lato. There is the true lie and the false lie, the 
for1ner told for good purposes and the latter for had 
pu rposes. 
/30 ('rates. Yet both a lie, nevertheless. 
Plato. There is the lie in action and the lie in 
,yards, the latter Leil1g in certain cases useful and not 
It urtful. 
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Socrates. Hear, ye gods I 
Platu. In the tales of n1ythology, bécause we do 
not kno\v the truth about ancient tradition, ,ve l11ake 
the falsehood as nluch like truth as n1ay be, and so of 
use. 
Socrates. 0 heavens! 
Plato. Hast had enough, Socrates? 
Socrates. By Jupiter I yes; enough of lying and 
your explanation thereof. 
Plato. Proceed, then, to sOlnething else if you 
have aught Inore to say. 
Socratcs. First, confess, l11Y dear Plato, that scores 
of pages in your imrnortal ,vritings ,vere spun froIH 
your prolific brain, without the slightest foundation 
in truth or reason. 
Plato. Of such are all teachers and teachings. 
Let his iluagination be chaste, and his speech accept- 
aLle, and the dealer in dogn1as need give hirnself no 
trouble as to their truth. 
/3ocratcs. What ad vantage is there if other or 
1110re than the truth is taught? 
Plato. None ,vhatever; yet such, I say, has ever 
been and is the practice of all teachers, ,vbo are ever 
pretending to kno,v ,vhat never has been divulged by 
any god or science. I taught S0111e truth and nIuch 
error, but no 1110re of the latter than is taught to-day. 
},'{ncrates. But 'v hy teach error at all ? 
Pia tn. By Jupiter I Socrates, ,vill you ask of nlen 
what the gods cannot give? 
Socr;'ates. Confined to ,vhat may be known, either 
gods or l11en can tell the truth. 
Plato. Yet ,vhat oceans of pure pretence they still 
persist in pouring out, knü\ving that no sensible per- 
son can possibly believe half they say-extolling 
charity, hUlnility, poverty, sincerity, justice, holiness, 
C0l11111anding that l11e11 shall love each other, return 
good for evil, cea.se frot11 war, but never expecting to 
see these things done, thetnselves ,vith the rest invari- 
ably practising the contrary. Such 1110rality is bcau- 
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tiful to teach, but of ,vhat avail is it if no one eyer 
puts it into practice? 
Socrates. Phædo, ,vas there ever areliO'ious teacher 
L> 
,,
hose precepts ,vere fully or even approxiluately 
carried out? 
Plnnln. No, IllY n1aster. 
l3ocrates. Are strong religionists generally persons 
of the highest learning and intelligence in the ('0111- 
1l1unity? 
Phædn. N o. 
Socrates. Do they laugh at the ignorance and 
superstition of others no ,vorse than theillseives? 
Phædo. l\Iost heartily. 
Socrates. Do they love or hate their enelnies? 
Phædo. They hate t.hein. 
J-
ocrates. Do they rejoice in their 111isfortunf's ? 
PInedo. They do. 
l3ocrates. Do they ever feel joy instead of sorro,v 
over the 111isfortunes of a friend? 
Phædo. Very frequently they feel joy. 
}Socrates. Are they ever envious or jealous of 
their friends? 
Plurdo. They are. 
Socrates. Do they love or hate their brethren or 
associates in religion? 
Phædo. It is about the sanle as ,yith others. 
J-Socrates. That is to say, in then) you filld nothing 
n10re of the essence and application of their belief 
than in others? 
Phædo. In place of piety we have profession; in 
place of reason, ritualisnl. 
}':ocrates. Wbat ,vere the morals of those whose 
teachinrfs ,ve deenl divine, on ,yhose superstitious 
a.ssertio
s ,ve rest a11 our hopes of heaven? 
Phær/n. They believed in sla,,"ery, practised rolyg- 
alny, robbed tlJeir enernies, ki]]ed captiyes taken in 
,val' and indulo"ed in all the inHnoralitie
 and crue] 
, 
 
sa va O'islns of the lllOSt ancient theologies. 

 . 
Sucrates. Does any great or slnall religious sect 
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pay any attention to the fundamental principles of 
their faith, such as unselfishness, honesty, justice, 
returning good for evil, and refusing violent resistance 
to violence? 
Phædo. N one that I ever heard of. 
FJocrcttes. N O\V for the application. The stoics 
regarded passion as error which the ,vise \vould avoid; 
to bodily pain or pleasure the mind nlust be indiffer- 
ent. To be a stoic required the possession of these 
qualities; as they never were possessed there \vero 
never stoics. . 
Crito. l\fany refined intellects have been crushed 
by an enforced reticence 'v hich stifled independcnt 
thinking, sacrificed 1110ral courage, and prevented the 
attainlnent of that full n1ental stature which lies at 
the foundation of our noblest aspirations. 
Phædo. If the so-called truths of religion cannot 
be overthro\vn, why fear discussion, why such reti- 
cence on the part of its teachers ,vhenever the sub- 
j ect is broached 1 The trou ble is, the teachers 
then1sel ves kno,v nothing of the truth of the doctrines 
which they profess, cannot with good sense explain 
them, and cannot in any wise defend them. 
Crito. They explain well where none question, 
but \vhen proof is dernanded they decline to ans\ver. 
Phædo. Doubts and difficulties, they say, beset the 
paths of faith. 
G 1 rito. 'Vhy should there be doubts and difficul- 
ties 1 vVhy should the great creator en1ploy subter- 
fuge and phantasm for the promulgation of plain 
honest truths, \vhich \voulù seenl to demand plain 
honest explanation 1 Of \vhat benefit to religion are 
riddles and the cloudy obscurations of truth? Why 
do men, ,vise and intelligent in all things else, insist on 
saddling such diabolis1l1s on the deity they adore r
 
Phædo. \Vauld not a beneficent being llleet every 
uplook of a devoted child with an answering s111iJe? 
Crito. The logic of religion is found in those self- 
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deceptions and illusions 'v hich are aillong the l110
t 
precious of ulan's inheritances. 
Phædo. In his Inoral governnlent l11en l1lake the 
ahnighty display, to say the least, not the lllOst aJulir- 
able traits of hUlllanitv. 
Crito. Theology s
ldonl appeals to the good in 
us, but denounces hUlnan nature, makes us deo'eneraté 
Ly inheritance, and hurls upon us the th
eatelled 
vengeance of a creator, by wh0111 and through wholn 
,ve are ,vhat ,ve are. 
])hædo. They go further, and Inake their rnost Lenef- 
icent creator ilnplant ravening instincts in all his creat- 
ures, such as foreyer urge thetn 011 to destroy each 
other. They Inake every ,york of a perfect being in 
SOlne way defecti ve. 'rhey construct the crü\

lling 
work of a high and holy being on a basis of III oral and 
physical ruin. 
C 1 rito. Nine-tenths of all blood distilled in the 
veins of man and beast has been poured forth as an 
oblation to this influence \vhich they say created it. 
Phædo. Every crin1e within the po
sibility of Ulan 
to conceive of, and attended by all the atrocities and 
injustices the \vorld of hUlnallity has had at COlll- 
nUtnd, has been conunitted by believers for the loye 
of their deity. 
Critn. All the iniquities the gods deny to tuen, 
hate, revenge, robbery and 111urder, their \yorshippers 
pern1Ït them to indulge in to their heart's content. 
Phædo. In ,vhat actual estilnation can 111en hold 
a deity Wh0111 they seek by groveling, fa\vning, flat- 
tery, caj olery and bribery, to s\vay frolll a pre- 
deterrnined purpose, \vhi('h if "'Tong proves the god 
a bad one, and if right it \vould Inake hinl bad to 
deviate fronl ? 
Crito. 'Vhy should a superlatively glorious heing 
desire further glorification by Í111perfect creatures of 
his o,vn construction, \vhich \vere indeed so vile as 
to he condernned and cast n,\vav bv the n1akcr? 
Phædo. Over and over agaln l
is t)llo,vers ackno\yl- 
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edge his errors, lanlent his failure, and cause him to 
,yil'e out his work in fire or blood. 
('rito. To lead a perfect life, to follow a perfect 
Inoral code, ilnplies perfection in nlan, ,vith aU knowl- 
edge, self-collllnand, and goodness, ,vhich these l11en 
lllake the law-aiver hinlself the first to declare as 
ü 
,,
holly absent froin both the nature and possibilities 
of Ulan. 
Phædo. In all religions revenge is right for the 
creator, but not al\vays for the creature. Indra, ,vho 
is pleased by praise, and Vishnu, one of the fornls of 
the sun, are sought, not for their spiritual but for 
their material aid. There is no ethical or rnoral idea 
about their worship. Evil abounds, and the gods are 
praised because they destroy sinners, in 'v hich cate- 
gory are placed those who do not praise and sacrifice 
to th e gods. 
Crritn. It is singular that so nlany intelligent per- 
sons should hold SOlne one particular collection of 
absurd fancies and superstitions true, and all other 
col1p.ctions false. 
Phædo. Strange indeed are the ,vays of the world, 
,vhen viewed as the work of perfect wisdom, love, 
and power, this slowly unfolding and most defective 
earth, with its rattlesnakes and tigers and tigerish 
hU111anity, its progressions by births and deaths, its 
religions of loves and hates, of ravenous selfishness, 
ruthless carnage, and ever-irnproved death-dealing 
contrivances. 
Et'enlls. The first man was made upright, but he 
fell under the telnptations of evil. 
Crito. Why did God aHov{ the evil to teln pt this 
man 1 
E1'enus. To try hin}. 
Grifo. Why did he ,vish to try him? 
E1'cr;His. To make hinl a responsible creature. 
(1ritn. Could not God have n1ade him a responsi- 
ble crpature in the first place 1 
Et'cnus. That ,vas no part of his purpose. 
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Crit(). } fo,v kno,v you his purpose? 
I
venus. FraIn his acts. 
Crito. Are his acts good or bad? 
El'cn1Æs. The holy one cannot tolerate evil. 
Crifo. Aln I not responsible for a "TrOl1(}" I can 

 0 
prevent, and ,vill not? 
E 1 ren1tS. U nùoubtedly. 
Crito. Your reliO'ion needs a little P atchin(}" here 
ð 0 , 
Iny friend. Your creator kno\vingly lllakes a creature 
not strong enough to ,vithstand the temptation pre- 
viously pl'epared for his eternal entrapnlent. Tellille, 
Iny good Evenus, ho\v it is, \vhen \ve see the universe, 
rnaterial and IDoral, held together hy opposing forces, 
attraction and repulsion, good and evil, or \vhatsoeyer 
they Inay be called, that one deity can be absolute 
over alJ, \vithout the several parts of his nature beill(r 
divided against themselves, and antagonistic one t
 
the other? 
Evenus. vVe cannot understand all of God's \vays, 
or fathom all of his Inysteries. 
Crito. That, D1Y friend, is a nlere evasion of the 
difficulty. You lllake a deity, and endo\v hilll \vith 
attributes, the 1I10St of \vhich you explain clearly 
enough to your o\vn satisfaction; but \yhere your 
plan is defective, i!}congruous, cuntradictory, absurd, 
or utterly ilnpossible, instead of frankly adn1Ïtting it
 
ilnperfection and revising your religion so as to Lrin
 
it within the pale of COllllnOn sense, you avoid th0 
issue by hiding God behind an illlpenetra L]e veil of 
lllystery. God is either the author of all or only of 
part; he is the master of eyil or else not onlnipotent; 
to say that you cannot understand \yhy, hating evil 
and beina able installtlv to extin(yuish it, he l )crluits 
o J ö 
it, is to place yourself and your deity in false posi- 
tions and render both ridiculous. It is true that 
sOlne things about your deity you thir
k you un(
er- 
stand \vhilp rcaardiuo- others '-"ou think other\Vlse. 
, b 
 J . 
The fact is, you know nothing about God, and In 
cOlnlIlon sense and COlnnlon. honesty you should 
ESSA YS AND MI
CELLANY 45 
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frankly admit as ll1uch, instead of ,veaving fantastiC' 
theories 'v hich leave hinl in a nlaze of absurdities, 
,vhen in truth you are obliged after all to adn1Ït that 
you kno,v nothing about it. 
Phædo. Shall you ever nlake a deity, Socrates? 
A
ocrates. Not until I can improve upon any no,v 
existing. 
Phædo. On \vhat \vould you base a rational God? 
Socrates. On nature. 
Phædo. But there are two elelnents in nature- 
good and evil. 
A
ocrates. Then I ,vould haye t,vo gods, or one 
god ,vith two sides or t,v 0 natures, open and antago- 
nistic; such as we see every,vhere in the universe. I 
,vouJd not ascribe all good qualities to his attributes, 
and all bad qualities to his actions. Throughout the 
universal reahn of din1 intelligence it is 1110st conven- 
ient for learned ignorance to 11ave a God ,vith wholn 
all things are possible, and ,vhose ,vays are past find- 
ing out. With the principles of good and evil abroad, it 
is nece
sary in every well-ordered religion either to have 
t,YO supreme deities of about equally balanced po,vers 
that are eternally antagonistic, though neither can 
ever ,vholly overthro\v the other, or else to Inake the 
one suprerne deity father of the evil and author of all 
,vickedness. For clearly, if there be but one, and he 
the author of all, he must of necessity be the origina- 
tor and preserver of evil as of good. Further than this, 
being oIllnipotent and perlnitting evil, is to bo directly 
responsible for it; so that on any ground it is in1possi- 
hIe that God should not be held absolutely responsible 
for all the sin and nlisery as \yell as the righteousness 
and happiness of all. The truth is, the worshippers of 
God put forth all their efforts to invest his nature 
\vith the Blost InonstrollS incongruities. 
l)lued(). Of the senseless and absurd infatuations 
man has indulged in during his long journey fro III 
protoplasm to his present state of not to.o high inte1- 
lectua]ity, his religions have been the n)ost nonsensical. 
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'Vl
at ,vith th
 
av
gisllls of the supernatural, perse- 
cutIons for opInIon s sake, Lloody ,val'S, alld llateful 
revenges, and all under pretence of piety, self-sacrifk.e, 
justice, alld the special enjoYlnent nf the favor of the 
king of heaven, ,ve have Inade up a cataloO'ue of self- 
delusions that is aln}ost incredible. b 
Crito. And still tIle infatuation continues. 
..Apollodorll8. The maxinls of all gods nlust be better 
than their practice; else nlan ,vho n1ade them ,vould 
be their inferior, which has never yet been the case. 
I f a 111an "\vere not better than his creed he ,voulll Le 
driven frolH society. 
Crito. Is there Inore of good or of evil in tJl(' 
,vorld ? 
]j}venus. I should say they ,vere aLout equally Lal- 
anced. 
A-\)ocrates. These t\VO principles have ever been at 
,val'; is there any gain of one upon the other? 
Evcnus. I t cannot be so den1011strated. 
Socrates. This is 110t a perfect \yorld ? 
Even1ls. Anyone can see that it is not. 
/Socrates. Is it possiLle for a perfect being to Le 
the author of an in1perfect ,vork ? 
Even1ls. 
 0, I think not. 
Socrates. And yet God is perfect? 
E1'enus. Unquestionably. 
Socrates. A.nd his ,york in} perfect. 
Eve nu. s. We see evidences about us of irnpcrfcction. 
So cratc.'J. It is an inaanlÏs
ib]e proposition tlJat a 
perfect being should exef'utc or sustain an inlp('rfl'ct 
work. It is no lllore possible for perfection to breed 
inlpërfection than for perfection to be engrlldcred 
under any other than faultless conditions. If, \V]J ile 
just and holy, God is suprenle, there is no placo' 
,vhercin it is possible for iniquity and injust.i.C'c to 
exist; if \v hile he hates evil God is suprelne, eVIl ('al
- 
not exist. If fan1Îne and pestilence arc aln'oHtl, If 
robbery, slavery, Inurder, and death aboun(
, they ar.(
 
the ,vish, ,yil1, and \vurk of the ahuighty; ]f t}H
 eVIl 
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lives, it lives alone by the sustainiug power of the 
ahnic.J'hty, by virtue of the aln1ighty's \vill, and for the 
purp
se of doing what it does, which is to so,v n1Ïs- 
chief, and telllpt and destroy other of God's creatures. 
Th us he who is called perfect justice lliakes birds, 
and beasts, and fishes, the strong to prey upon the 
weak, and al110ng 111e11 the cunning to circulllvent the 
silnple, and devils to torture and devour a1l over 
wholn they 111ay by the grace of God gain dOlninion. 
Even us. We cannot fa-tholll an the lnysteries of 
the almighty. 
Socrates. If you can fatho111 any of them why 
cannot you fathoIll then1 all; is not one mystery as 
Inysterious as another? 
Evenus. SOllie things God has eXplained; others 
he has not revealed. 
Socrates. Has he revealed to you anything? 
Evenus. Yes. 
Socrates. Has he revealed to you his loving kind- 
n ess ? 
Eve nus. Yes. 
Socrate8. I t is a nlark of loving kindness to 111ake 
a world full of n1Ïsery, life itself being sustained by 
sufferings and death? 
Evenus. We cannot understand. 
l3ocrates. Then why pretend that you understand; 
why make statelnents and propagate beliefs ,vhich so 
contradict each other that they cannot be true? 
God, you say, is onlniscient, knowing the end froIH 
t.he beginning. 
Even us. Yes. 
l3ocrates. And you say he is ,vise? 
Evenus. Yes. 
Socrates. What would you say of a wise and good 
man who knowingly and intentionally brought to 
pass innumerable dire disasters and atrocities, calnlly 
doing the things he luost of aH abhorred, fostering 
what he Ulost hated, and punishing, so far as he was 
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able, evil agents \vbich he had lnaùe to do the evil, 
and could not help so doing 1 
E'Denus. Such coulJ not be. 
Socrates. Are nlodern religionists generally men of 
sound rninds 1 
Et'crl:us. They are far above the average intelli- 
gence of IHen throughout the ,vorlo. 
Socrates. Then I anl sorry for the \vorld, and ha'\ c 
again to thank the hellllock. For these \vhose religion 
appears to have been made up of part
 of older beliefs, 
and partaking of the incongruities and contradictions 
of them all, set up for therl1selves a deity clainling aU 
perfections in po\ver, kno\vledge, benevolence, holi- 
ness, and justice, yet the author of evil, or if not, then 
not the author of all nor suprCllle creator-in any 
event pern1Ïtting evil, and thereby lnaking hin)self a 
party to it; with pretended omnipotence, pretending 
to hate unto death an adversary whom he permits tu 
live, and tenlpting and torll1enting his children ,,,hOHl 
purposely, out of his infinite loving kindness and 
tender nlercy, he created too ,veak to \vithstand the 
telnptation, God kno\ving all the titHe that the vast 
lllajority of his people \vould fall and be punished in 
endless agony. 
Eve nus. An on1niscient God kno,vs the end fro In 
the beginn ing-k
o\vs all that will COllIe to pas
 
before the ,vorld is ll]aL1e. 
Socrates. E\Tcn so; \vhateycr happens ll1ust have 
happened. And yet the crcature is lllade respon
ihle 
for \vhat the creator conlpels hinl to do, and punish
s 
hinl for doing. 
Crito. In attempting to nlake kno\vn his ,viII, tJ]e 
creator either intended lHan should understand or he 
did not; if the forn1er, then the creator shoulll either 
have spoken plainer, or else have rendered tho per- 
ccpti ve faculties uf Juan Dlore acute; if the latter, 
Incn cannot be held reRpollsible for not cOlnprchend- 
inO' \v hat their Blaker did not ,vish or expect then] to 
cO
llprehend Nor do I see ho,v ill allY t'yent tlte 
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fault can be the creature's, to whom has never 
been given sufficient evidence on w hieh to base a 
reasonable opinion; for surely if the creator did not 
,vish to have his people n1ystified on this rnost momen- 
tous subject he ,,,"ould have en]ightened them, and if 
he did not wish thelU to use their reasoning faculties, 
he never would have forIl1ulated then1. He who made 
the n1Ïnd could so reveal hinlself to the 111ind as to leave 
no doubt; he \v 110 forlnulated reason could so address 
reason as to satisfy reason. 
.Apollodortts. Ah, I see t As Lucian in l1is Sale 
of the Philosophers says of the boy who, in crossing a 
river, is seized by a crocodile, the captor pron1Îses to 
gi ve hinl up to his father if the father ,vill rightly 
guess \v hat the crocodile is going to do with him. N o,v 
if the father guesses that the crocodile nleans to 
restore the boy, the guess is wrong, for the Least 
lneans to eat him. If the father guesses tIle croco- 
dile is going to eat hinl, clearly the guess ,yould Le 
wrong should the crocodile give hill1 up. And again, 
Plowden, the priest, could not be punished for attend- 
ing nlass perforlned by a layman, because mass so 
perfornled, without the offices of priests, was no n1ass ; 
and therefore Plo,vden did not attend nlass, and 
could not be punished for doing \v hat he did not do. 
And so on. 


Socrates. I find written in your Republic, Plato, 
that ,ve Inust Bot listen to ROlHer, or to any other 
poet who intilnates or is guilty of the fol1y of saying that 
God is the dispenser of good and evil; and that of the 
evils the cause is to be sought else\vhere, and not in 
hin1. And you say, if anyone asserts that the viola- 
tion of oaths and treaties, of \vhich Pandarus was the 
real author, was brought aLout by Athene and 
Zeus, or that strife among the gods was instigated by 
Then1Ís and Zeus, he shan not have your approval; 
neither will you allo\v our young 111en to hear the 
words of Æschylus that God plants guilt arnong the 
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IHen he desires to destroy. And if a poet \vrites of thl:) 
sufferings of Niobe, ,vhich is the subject of the trao'edy 
in \v hich these ialnbic verses occur, or of tIle l
u:;e 
of Pelops, or of the Trojan war, or any siulilar theIuc, 
either \ve nlust not perluit hinl to sa v that tllcse are 
the works of God) or if they are 
f God he Blust 
deviRe SOllle such explanation of then} as ,ve ar{"\ seek- 
ing; he 11lUSt say that God did ,,-hat \vas just aud 
right, and they were the better for being pUlli
hcL1; 
but that those' ,vho are punished are llliseraLle, and 
God is th(31 author of their nÚsery-the poet is not to 
be perlnitted so to say, though he lnay say that tl1e 
\vicked are llliserable because they require to be PUll- 
ished and are benefited by receivin
 punish Illent f1'OI11 
God; but that God being good is the author of eyil 
to anyone, that is to be strenuously denied, antI But 
allowed to be sung or said in any well-ordered COlli- 
11lOll\vealt,h by old or young. 
Plato. W e Inust shield the good naine of God. 
Socrates. Why nlust \ve shield his good uallle 
 
he is wiser and better and stronger than Blan, cannct 
he take care of his o\vn reputation? 
Plato. He \vorks not in that ,yay. Troubled you 
yourself regarding your reputation, SocrateR, \v hile 
in Athens 1 Neither troubles God hinlsclf over lllallY 
other things ,vhich thro\v the 111Ínùs of Iuell into 
confusion. 
Socrates. You are like all the rest, Plato, you can 
discourse \vith SOlne degree of COllllllOll sense upon 
any systen1 of theology except your 0\\'11. 
Plato. If. Socrates, an1Ïd the n1any opinions about 
the O"ods and the o'eneration of the universe, \ve are 
b b . 
not able to O"ive notions which are III every ,yay exact 
and consiste
lt \vith one another, do not be surpri
ed. 
Enough if ,ve adduce probabilities as likely as any 
others for \ve lllust relnen1ber that \ve are only 
morta.Ì 111en, and ought to accept the tale ,vhich is 
pro bable and not inquire further. 
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Socrates. That ,vere the alls,ver of a COlnnlon 
priest, but not of Plato. 
Plato. In religion Plato is no better than a priest. 
Socrates. When you adn1Ít the necessity of explain- 
ing the nloti ves of the gods, and of defending tht ir 

eelningly Ï1npious and iniquitous ,vays; and when 
vou declare further, as is \vritten in the Laws, that 
gods and telnples are not casily established, and to 
establish theu1 rightly is the ,york of a mighty 
intellect, ,vere you not even then of opinion that gods 
and theogonies are nlade by IHcn ? 
Plato. God and his ,vays Blust be set right before 
ignorant rnen, ,vho other,vise go astray in their con- 
ceptions of the nature and attributes of the d
\ity. 
Socrates. Cannot God, if he chooses, reveal hin1- 
self to the ignorant as ,veIl as to the ,vise ? You say 
that HODler and the poets are not to be believed, 
and the ignorant are not to be trusted. Truly you 
bring the po,ver of God \vithia narro\v lilnits, like- 
,vise the possibilities of 111en. 
I)lalo. 'Vell, then, let the gods take care of thenl- 
sel Yes, and let ignorance and superstition breed if 
they brIng happiness. 
Socrates. Ye gods t is this Plato, ,vhilonl called the 
divine, the reputed lover of truth, holding in abhor- 
rence \vhatsoever obscured the light of life and 
reason? To nle the henllock is nectar beside goblets 
of delicious deceit. 
Plato. I do not say that I loye lies, or for rnyself 
prefer the pleasures of superstition to unpalatable 
truth; nor do I say that I \vould rather drink heln- 
lock than good wine, or have a fancy for teaching 
toads the glory of the stars. Leave swine to their 
wallo\v, and Jet only those \vho choose COBle out 
upon the plain of universal actuality, even though 
the horizon Jacks 111irage, and no celestial city shines 
beyond the sky. 
/S'ocrates. But, my Plato, ho,v are men to know 
truth fron1 error if they are not told? 
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]>[ato. "7"ho is to tell theIn, 0 Socrates 1 110\\' 
Inuch of truth know you 1 How llluch kno\v I? 
And what advantage over ours had earlier and dark(.r 
ages 1 In lllatters \vhereof none can kno\y augl1t, it 
pleases SODle to pretend to a kno\v lcdge for \V 11 iell 
there is no \varrant. Ancient lies, long wrappcù in 
popular forlllulas, becollle things sacred, \vhich to C]ue
- 
tion is sacrilege. Then, as civilization advan('es, al1d 
a little light breaks in upon the In indo to fit tIle l'YCl'- 
lessening relllnaut of the
e absurdities to the indis- 
putable trutl)s of science becolllcs a fine art, to 'v hieh 
Inany thousands of \vorthy lllell devote their lives, 
regarding it as l1ighly lucritorious to fin in \vith nc\y 
fancies the gaps caused by the deIllolition of progre

. 
Socrates. Dost thou, then, the divine teacher, 
discourage lueditation, and the ana.lysis ther.eof '{ 
Plato. In so far a
 it teBds to fasten upon the 
n1inds of men the foibles and fables of antiquity as 
holy and everlasting truths, I do. l\Io
t refornls 
are killed by the reforlners. Indeed, IllY lna
ter, \vi]} 
not the earth revolve, the sun shine, and \vaters fIo\\. 
,\\Tithout so 111uch agony and blooùy s\veat on tIIC part 
of those who llleasure their kno\vledge by the igno- 
rance of others, and who find so Inuch to ilnprove in 
the creator's wbrk, \v hich originally \vas prolloull(,t:'d 
very good 1 It is by no Ineans an established propo- 
sition that lllankind has been bflnefitf'cl b\T these 
strained efforts of priests, reforn1ers, salYatiol
 saints, 
and all that arlny of evil-extern1inators \y ho Ilarlless 
in ferual aO'encies to the chariot of the Lord, and \,,110 
ð 
have been so diligently at. \vork to batter dO\Vll the 
\valls of Satan's strono'hold ever since the idea got 
abroad that there ,vere v such beings and placf's ill this 
fair universe. "lith \v hat nla tc hless confid eBce the 
creature expounds the mind and heart of thp crcator 
to the less favored of his race. Truly, it is al110ng 
the itrnorant the thouQ"htless, the unreasonin
 that 
ð' .... ... 
relio'ions lnost do flourish; indced, never yet \yas a 
ne\; religion estaLlishcll alnong the nlore ill tell igcnt, 
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educated, and refinetl of a cOlllll1unity. Turn into a 
field the young asses, and set the old asses braying 
at theIn; is the breed ilnproved thereby? By any 
aU10unt of prayer and exhortation can the trees be 
Blade to bear better and larger fruit? Is lHan, then, 
so Inuch \vorse than anilnals and plants 1 Has hUlnan 
clay in the hands of the ahnighty becullle so stiffened 
as to require the assistance of 111en in the further 
fashion iug ? 
Socrates. So it \vould seenl, Plato. 
Plato. On the \vhole, is it not presuillptuous on 
the part of one portion of hun1anity to regard theIn- 
sel ves in spiritual Inat
ers as the teachers and regu- 
lators of the other portIon? 'Vhat kno\vledge of the 
unkno\vable had the earlier COIners t.o this planet 
that the later COIners haye not? Whút n10re kno\vs 
the Inan in the pulpit on Sunday of the aLstract 
theology which he discusses than the IHan \v ho carries 
bricks on Saturday 1 He talks better, but ho\v lnuch 
lnore does he know? 'Vhat can the one learn frol11 
his books of that which is hiJden in utter darknes8 
that the other cannot learn fronl his bricks? " Can 
\ve explain what \ve see and are conscious of by refer- 
ring it to what we do not see and are not conscious 
of 1" asks one. What is religious stuùy but an 
attempt at reasoning frolH false preluises, or no preIn- 
ises, a lnanipulation of uncertainties and absurdities? 
JSocrates. Religion is nlan's necessity, though so 
often the subterfuge of a hypocrite. 
Plato. Natural or true religion, yes; but not the 
creeds interwoven of denlons and deities of \Yor
e 
natures than the n1en who Inake theu1; creeds f()rll1U- 
lated in half-savage societies, and drawn into a thread 
to Inark the only safe path across the narrow isthn1US 
of our lives. 
Socfrafes. For all that, the uloral elelnent ,vill have 
its ideality, howsoever the progressionallllay be able 
to work without it. 
Plato. Grant it be so; but give not to its absurd 
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ventions ahnighty and inln1aculate po\vers, ,vhich, 
It so be any such ever existed, and desired the retrCIl- 
eration of the world, they \vould lOBO' since l
aYe 
accoluplished it. Neither intellectual 
)or religiuus 
culture has the moralizing effect usually attributed 
to it. And if religiunists \voulù have the respect of 
the intelligent, they 11lust ÙO sOlnething besides holù 
in lllute abhorrence those ,vho diffèr from theln ill 
opinion, and insist upon the truth of doglllas ,vhich 
nature and reason declare false, until there are given 
to us other and better llleans than reason and nature 
for deternlining truth. 
Socrates. It \vould seem in your opinion, thcll, that 
there are no honest teachers of religion? 
Plato. Yes, nlany, ignorantly honest, for the intel- 
ligently honest nlust needs inlmediately stop the 
present kind of teaching. There is a class of able 
men \vho, fearing starvation, struggle \vith their 
spiritual as \vith their nlaterial difficulties, coercillg 
conscience, eXplaining a\vay unfulfil.1ed prophecies 
and palpaLle contradictions, and striving in cvery 
"ray to t\vist the statenlents of holy books to fit the 
facts of science, or vice versa. Therè are in tbis 
\yorld S0111e expounders of religion \vho are lufty 
lllindecl and holy nlen - \vhatsoever this latter tenll 
Ina y siunify-whose lives are an oblation. 
rhcre are 
v "' 
SOBle rcligious people \vho are honest; but lll
n. uf 
the \vorlù have learned not to trust to tIle relIgloll 
that is in a person for the paynlent of a debt. So 
\vith our reliCfious teachers. The llloral SPllSO of 
InallY of thenl v is warped, being chained to tradition, 
and Inade to \valk bet\veen hiah ,valls of JO
llHlS. 
v \--' 

Iany of thenl are openly dishonest, it being a 
lnall 
matter in their opinion for a servant of the alnl1ghty 
to appropriate to his o\vn use the fruits of the 
ahnighty's handi\vork "\vherever h
 Inay' fi
ld theln. 
1\1en preach too llluch and practise too little, lHY 
master. 
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Socrates. I fear that you and your philosophy are 
sOIl1e\vhat changed, IllY Plato. 
Plato. I hold it ,visdom to change ideas and opin- 
ions as evidence changes. "Have an opinion and 
hold to it," is a Inaxinl which has filled. the ,vorld 
\vith fanatics. Lacking the brains to fornlulate 
correct opinions yourself, take another's and hold 
to theIn, even though they con1e fro]n ancient igno- 
raU1USCS \vhose superstition titne hallo\\Ts. Evidence 
Inattcrs not, nor yet a kno\vable or provable propo- 
sition. No, Iny dear nlaster. He 11lllst be more than 
God or less than n1an who never has occasion to 
change his opinions. VVhCll the Ionic gods of Hon1er 
and the Doric gods of Fle
iod could not stand the 
test of philosophic enquiry, pious Blen becan1e infu- 
riated. Euripides \vas charged with heresy, and 
Æschylus th reatened ,vith stoning to death for blas- 
phelny. Only fools and fanatics never change. 
Socrates. How is it written in your book? 
Plato. l\rly book I Cast not in lny teeth my book. 
]3y Jupiter! I will revise my book. Every book 
should be revised once in two thousand Years. 
oJ 
8oc1'ates. But ,viII you not revise your religion? 
Plato. No. l{eligions revise thenlselves, forced 
thereto by that inexplicable unfolding of the intellect 
ealled civilization. Religions Inake books, and books 
perpetuate reEgions; but long after the religion has 
departed the book relnains, ,vhich, if not changed to 
fit new conditions beCOllles obsolete, inculcating igno- 
rance and superstition. 
l'3ocrates. Ho\v? If a book teaches ignorance and 
superstition at tIle last, did it not so at the first? 
]Jlato. Yes. But savages and the silnple-minded 
f'eenl to require a solution of superstition in their 
intellectual nutriment which the 1110re advanced n1Ìnds 
do not den'land. Books tend to preserve the forms 
of religion long after the essence is gone, to enforce 
the power of religion long after its falsehoods are 
exposed, to keep alive lip service couforullng to the 
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barbarisnls of antiquity long after ciyilization has 
forbidden indulgence in sacred savaO.islllS. 
_ û 
Socrates. Indeed, IllY Plato, I have slept. For I, 
thy for Iller teacher, find myself appealing to thee for 
instruction. Thus it is, ever and. foreyer, the ne,v 
teaches the old; the old reiterates, the nc,v unfolJs. 
In learning and intellect the ancients wcre once c.yods . 
'-" :::-> , 
no\v they are babes; for besides the searchino' lo<yic 
f d . ü Ö 
o U10 ern SCIence their aphorislns and do
tril1t:8 are 
but gilded superstition, as nlany of those of the 
present day will be regarded three hundrcd years 
hence. Yet I do believe that in forn1 and id{)ality 
the ancients are still the ,,,"orld's teachers, ho,vev
r 
in the kno,vledge of nlatter, and the art of its suLser- 
vience to the requireinents of Ulan, they Illa} have 
been outstripped by lllore materialillinds during these 
centuries of practical progress. 
})lato. l\Ien rnake their gods by slo,v degrees, 
,vithout kno,ving it, endo,ving thern ,vith so-can{
d 
superior attributes, and soon con1Ïng to think that 
the gods nlade thenl, that they are beings to be petted 
and prayed to, coaxed, cajoled, bribed, and bepraiscd 
\vithout lin1it or reason, and not to be tlisturoe(J in 
their sage and eternal cogitations by prying ph ilos- 
ophers. l\Ien are no,vhere so sensitive as about their 
religion, especially ,vhen caned upon to prove it. 
'\That did you expect to gain, Socrates, by obtruding 
your good sense upon those blockheads of ...\thclls? 
Socrates. I ,vas not in search of gain; that, Plato, 
you kno,v \Ven enough. .And truly the hellllock 
harlned me not; I needed slpep. But ho\v kne\v 
lVlelitus ,vhat I did not believe? I row' kllO'V I ,,,hat 
I believe? Kno,vin<J" not I denied not; kno\ving 
naught I affirillcd 
aught. Plato, ean one believe 
\vhat one cannot apprehend? 
Plato. By the gods I no. Belief COUles froll1 evi- 
dence frorH a kno,vledo"e of facts. "\Vhere the facts 
are n
t B1ade evident there can be no belief. \Vhat 
IHen call faith, or belief ill the unsecn and unkno\vu, 
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is but the blindness of bigotry; the greater the 
ignorance and stupidity, the greater such faith. Dogs 
bark because other Jogs bark. 
Socrates. As \vell so as to follo\v Anaxagoras \v hen 
he cries, "N oth iug can be known, nothing can be 
learned, nothing can be certain; sense is limited, 
intelleet is ,veak, life is short." Or still \vorse, to 
hold \vith Q.orgias of Leontini the doctrines of utter 
nihilisln, that nothing exists, or if existing cannot be 
kno\vn, or 
f kno\vn the knowledge cannot be in
parted. 
There is the testimony of inner consciousness, \vhich 
you say may be above that of reason. l\Iore people 
trust to their feelings than to their reason. They 
kno\v a thing to be so because all their inner sense 
tells then1 it is so. 
Plato. Not necessarily.. Either God and heaven 
exist or they do not, and the fact is not affected by 
an v one's belief. Therefore the inner consciousness 
oJ 
\vhich affirnlS the non-existence of spiritual intelli- 
gences goes as far to prove the fact as the inner 
consciousness \vhich is certain of their existence. 
Crito. Some say that because allulen believe in a 
suprelne deity-\v hich, indeed, is not true-therefore 
there lTIUst be one. 
Plato. If believing a thing makes it true, then is 
the earth flat, and in the center of the universe, \vith 
al1 the heayenly bodies revolving round it, and hell 
in its bo\vels; for all lllen once so believed. There 
are ghosts and \vitches, spirits in the air, Iniracles 
every day; if \y hat Inen believe 111akes a thing true, 
then are the religions of savagis111 true. l\Ioham- 
n1edanisln and BuddhisrIl and ConfucianislIl are true, 
for IDore n1Pll believe in these religions than in any 
others. I f there is anything in this argument, then 
the majority Inust rule, and everybody kno\vs that 
the masses of luankind are dolts, stupidly ignorant 
and superstitious. Were a child, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, to act as do men in their religions, and 
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upon no better evidence, he \vould be beaten \vith 
rods. 
Crifo. But lHen ha\Te had an origin, and they 
\vould kn()\v it; not being able to kno\v it, they prefer 
to give reins to the ilnagination and create a theory 
out of nothing than to offer no explanation. 
PInedo. "Thoever theorizes upon origin nJust 
either assurne the eternity of Jllatter in a chaotic state 
or else a nlaker; if the foriner, then a designer of 
spheres and organisllls is ,vanting; if the latter, a 
creator of the creator nlust be found. This not LeinO" 
possible, fronl the beginning D1en have gone o
 
deceiving theillselves with no starting point and no 
ground to stand all, putting forth the nlost absurd 
arguillcuts, building Iuagnificent castles 011 no founda- 
tion \v hatever. 
Apollodorus. Every religion and every philosophy 
ans\vers as ,veIl as a
l
s the question, \Vhat and 
\v hence is Ulan 1 Every barbarian is expected to 
have ready his creed, evpry savage his solutioll of 
creation and the origin and destiny of Ulan, c\.ery 
faith its great intelligence and its lessser intelligences 
by \vhieh all things \vere Blade. Argull1ent
 upon the 
various- theories and speculations \vhich have been 
advallceJ have derived their force lllore frolH the 
learning and skill of the advocates than froiH any 
force of reason in the positions taken; and so far as 
the 1110St enlightened, un biased judglllent can deter- 
n1ine, one hypothesis is but little nearer the truth 
than another. Our O'Yll religious Lelief, the only true 
faith, nlan's sale sal vation in tirne past antI ill titHe to 
cOllie, ,ve learn to cherish as a truth fìxed and 
unchanO'eable as the eternal hills; and vet in cÙlnpari- 
ð J 
son to the thousands of afres since the ad v('nt of lnan 
ð . 
upon the earth, all creeds and L'llths arc Lut of 
yesterday, and are, like the eternal hills. daily and 
visibly undergoing changc. 
Crito. That Juan lnakps his religion and i
 eycn 
now Inakin o ' it , ,ve may l )laiuh r see. X ation
, and to 
o 01 01 
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SOIne extent individuals, have each thcir rcligion. 
Look at the lnillions of penates in the hOlnes of Asia, 
every fanl ily having its joss and every halnlet a joss- 
ho
se. 'V ere there one only on1nipotent and 0111nis- 
cient creator, the author of all n1en, lover of truth; 
hater of ignorance, crinle anJ hUlnan clebasGUlcnt; 
hater of the ,vars and horl'iLlc deeds C0l1l111itted for 
and in the n
Ulle of re]igion; ,vere there one only 
\yise and benevolent father of all, clearly there would 
he but one religion. A good, kind, loving creator 
could by no possibility pernlit for one nlO_ll]ent the 
stupendous evils, the ,,,"oes and ,vickedness attendant 
on an ignorance of our origin and originator. 
Phædo. True; ,vhcther a self-created creator or 
eternal Blatter evolving into life and intelligence be 
author of all, the proLlelTI is equally puzzling. 'Vith 
all the Ineditations and discussions, the quarrellings 
and Hocial convulsions, the slavery of sou] and Lody, 
autI slaughters of innocent J1lillions attendant 011 the 
effort to asocrtain and enforce opinions concerning 
Jilan'S origin and destiny, ,ve have this reflection for 
our consolation that not the slightest advance has 
been 111ade frolH the creation of the ,vorld until no\,,". 
]\{any learned 11)en think they kno\v the truth, and, as 
they belieY8, preach it; but it is clear to an ilnpal'tial 
observer that they kno\v absolutely nothing
 can agree 
upon nothing, and are in no ,yay ll1aking allY progress. 
Grlto. Is it better to know the truth or not to 
kno,v it 1 
l3ocrates. Truth is better than falsehood. I t is 
,viser to kno\v and Ineet an un,velcollle truth than to 
harbor anù place hopes upon a lie. 
Crrito. Is not the Santa Claus an innocent fable 
for childrpll ? 
}')oC'rates. The pleasing lies of religion 11lay be 
harn}lcss if presenteù as lies; but if presented as 
truths they pervert the 11lind, ,veaving round it C1I 
web of superstition 'v hich a lifetilne is often too short 
to clear a\vay. 
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C1'.ito. If the \vorld is ever to hug its falsehoods 
and follies, ho\v is there ever to be progress 1 
Socì"ates. There is no intellectual proo-ress in reli- 
gion, except in 
asting it off. When n:rlure is funy 
kno\vn there \vIll be no 1110re supernatural; \v hen 
l11e11 becolne as gods there \vill be no nlore religion. 
Phædo. Socrates, nlay I ask, \v hat is the general 
idea of the supernatural 1 
Socrates. That \vhich is above or outside of tho 
la\vs of nature. 
Phædo. l\Ian made the gods and the gods nlado 
nature, giving fixed and unutterable la,vs theretd, 
\vhich to the best of our kno,vledge have never once 
been broken or suspended. N O\V who Iuaùe tIle 
supernatural; or \vas it s01l1ething left over after 
Ollll1Ïpotence had 111ade nature, that he nlight have it 
to play \vith, to do with just as he pleased? 
Socrates. No such quality is kno\vn; on the con- 
trary, increase of kno\vledge only dispels superstitions, 
never establishing one of thenl, although a fe,v cen- 
turies ago the ,vorld ,vas full of them, and there arc 
SOlne rernaining yet. 
Phædo. Is there then no supernatural? 
Soc1'ates. None \vhatever so far as discerned. 
'Vhat we kno,v we call natural; \vhat ,ve kno\v not 
\ve call supernatural; but when the supernatural in 
its cause and effect is explained, it becolnes natural. 
The sun, and stars, and sky, the interior earth, 
thunder, lightning, storIn, and pestilence, all lately 
supernatural, are now natural; and so the rest \vill be 
as science continues to dispel illusions. The telescope 
is yet to be invented which shall bring ghosts and 
spirits to the eye of common-sense and reason; the 
chemicals have yet to be lIlixed for an actual n1Îra('le, 
and the first ans,ver to prayer rCluaills as Yl\t 
unproved. . . . 
Phædo. Will not anyone of the nU111berless (hYllll- 
ties whose attributes and deeds are recorded in the 
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acred books eyer establish a kingdon1 of the super- 
natural? 
Socrates. "Then such an appearance presents itself 
to my senses and reason, these not failing l11e, I sball 
apprehend it. Until sOlllething supernatural is once 
brought hOI11e to IllY n1Ïnd so tlJat it shall appear to 
it as outside or beyond the control of nature, I shall 
feel myself obliged to refe.r all unexplained phe- 
nOlnena to the category of thIngs not yet kno\vn, and 
any pretended explanation thereof to the other cate- 
0"01'\" of fraud and su Tì<Prstition. 
o . r- 
Phædo. You, 0 Socrates, ,vho prize yirtue before 
doctrine, and ,vith ,,"horn kno,,"ledge is akin to hap- 
piness, tell me, I pray 
r'ou, ho,v distinguish ,visdoll1 
and religion 1 
/30crates. '\Tisdolll is the kno\," ledge of nature; 
religion the recognition of and obedience to the forces 
of nature. 
Phædo. And ,,'"here there are many religions 1 
.., "- 
Socrates. Creeds are lHany; religions are one. To 
think correctly and act honestly is the sunl of all 
relicfions. RiQ'hteousness and lo\"e are the basis of an 
û L-' 
llloralities. To live a life of- justice and ten1perance 
is to rise superior to all creeds, or render usele
g - 
pra 
Ter
 for personal favors \yith every kind of stored 
selfishness. 
Phædo. "That is prayer 1 
J
ocrates. Prayer is an effort on the part of the 
creatnre to influencp his creator, an effort on the part 
of the changeable to turn from his purpose the 
unchangeable, an effort on the part of the ignorant 
and sinful to bring the author of all "Tisdolll and 
righteousness to conform to the creature's conceptions 
of duty and 111 oral ity. 
Plato. :N ar, 11lore; if the ,yorld and all its ,yays 
are not as they should be, if aU that is is not right, 
if n1ight is not right, if evil is not good, and injustice 
the purest equity, then an appeal to the author of all 
to revo]utionize affairs and in1prove upon hinlself is 
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reducing olllnipotence, onll1Ïscience, and all-holineb::) to 
1110St conteillptible proportions. 
C}
ito. Gi ve us your definition of relio'ion Plato. 
Plato. R
lligion is the atteillpted circu
lve:ltion of 
the unkno\vable. 
Crito. Ho\v does it oriO'inate 1 
ð 
Plato. Through fear. 
Cn'to. "That is its ailll ? 
PIa tn. 'rhe higheRt, holiest, and purest selfishness. 
Critn. Socrates, if l1lan Inakes his gods, of \vhat is 
he afraid? 

ç:()crates. He does not kno\v that he 11lakes theln . 
, 
he thinks that they lllade hiBI. 
Crito. It is safe to say that sanctified selfishness 
is the root of all religion. 
Phædo. "That is the highest 11lorality ? 
Socrates. .L\.n enlightened selfishness. That Dlan 
is nloral \vho follo\ys his true interests. 
Phædo. You agree \vith Crito that selfishness is 
the root of an religion? 
Socrates. Yes. 
Plato. Ho\v then do moralitY" and religion differ 
in this respect? " 
Socrates. )Iorality is enlightened selfishne

, reli- 
gion unenlightened selfishnes
. 
PIUt'do. Are all the highest and holiest affections 
of Ulan based on selfishness? 
J.So c rates. If there is any idea. sentilnent, passion, 
feeling, hope, or aspiration in hea\ en or earth, in the 
hUlllan or the divine breast, ,vhich trdced back to its 
source and follo,ved on to its COnSUllllHation docs not 
begin and end in selfishness, I have yet to discover it. 
Plaedo. "That is Blan's highest good? 
/3ocrate8. To kno\v the kno\vable, and bow' before 
the unkno\yahle ,vithout pretending to fi1tholll it. 
Phædo. "That is holiness? 
Socrates. Conducting ourselves in af"cord ,vith our 
surroundings; and this also is justice, goodlles
, and 
tru tho 
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Phædo. Pray tell me, 0 Socrates t What are 
progress, civilization, evolution? 
Socrates. They belong to the unexplained nlYS- 
teries. 
Phædo. The several religionists clain1 each that 
it is the child of their faith; that outside of their 
systen1 there is no increase of know ledge. 
Socrates. That cannot be; for it is well kno,yn 
that the \vhole strength of every religion is elnployed 
to crush independent thought and han)per progress. 
Science opens the door of nature and spreads before 
the understanding of men the beauties and n1ysteries 
of the universe, ,y hile faith closes the eyes that the 
he
rt. n1ay . receive unreal assurance and the Inind 
vaIn nnagul1ngs. 
I
hædo. Is progress the offspring of good or evil ? 
Socrates. Of both. Good and evil are to intellect- 
ual progress what attraction and repulsion are to tlJe 
equipoise of planets and the evolution of n1aterial 
things. If in hUlnan nature there was but one prin- 
ciple, progress never could be generated. 
Plato. Froin friction COines heat, and froln heat 
nlentality. From 111utual helpfulness and antagonisllls 
COlne ethical as ,yen as natural evolution. 
Phædo. Were all religions one, would religion die? 
Socrates. There is but one religion. Dogluas die, 
and the ,,'orld can ,veIl spare theln; but religion, or 
the recognition of the true and beautiful in nature, 
can never die so long as intelligence lasts, and the 
objects of its fear, love, hate, and adn1Íration cease to 
exist. 
Phædo. But surely refined religion is an aid to 
progress. 
l3ocrates. So it is usually Inaintained; but history 
teaches the contrary. As a rule, people low in the 
scale of intelligence are the most religious, and \v hen 
their religion becon1es well refined there is but little 
h
ft of it. In due tilHe they ascertain that they n1ust 
either renounce I )roCfress or renounce a reli<<--yion ,vhich 
ö 0 
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hall1perS progress. But progress is oinnipotent, uui- 
versal, and eternal, and \vill not be restrained. 
})rogress is God. Your luau ufactured creeds, if you 
do not ren
unce theIn, ,;ill .in due ti
lle renOUllf"C you. 
Phædo. The \vorld stIll lIes sunk In error, all La
eJ 
upon supposed self-interest. 
Socrates. It is the peculiarity of persons strono' in 
the faith, that, believing their religion to be the 
l]Y 
true one, and under the exclusive protection of tlJ(:' 
ahnighty, it \vill in tin1e overturn all its cllcI11ies, and 
fill the \vhole earth. Such is not. the testiu10ny of 
l1istory. Religions come and go; like all tllillgS el
e 
are born and die. vVere it other\vise, ,,,,hy is it 
that the only true faith, \ylJatever that is, has not 
long ere this achieved universality? 'rhy is it that 
it has not al,vays been one and universal? Tilue 
enough surely l{as elapsed, anù there bas bèen no 
lack of opportunity; but in every instance \v hen a 
refined people, \yith the 1110st refined religion, }lave 
reac hed a certain point, they begin to fall a\vay frolll 
it, and their gods vanish into thin air. 
Crito. So, then, if there be only one true theory 
of the supern3tural, as every religionist claillls. the 
thousand others being false, as all agree, pa]pabl(\ 
reality, its essence and influence, is as plain in onè ab 
i 11 another, and froIH their efleet on Ulan, and tlH:
 
regulation of terrestrial affairs, the existence of one 
is as susceptible of proof as that of auother. 
J
hædn. That is clear. The religion of others to 
us is a huge joke. Our o,vn is quite a different Blat- 
ter. For exalllple, ,,,,hen ,ve read ho,v PrOIlletheus 
Blade IHan out of IHUd, after the deluge of Deucalion, 

Iinerva helpin o ' hin}, Jupiter standing by issuing the 
orders, and th
 ,vind blo,ying into the thing the 
breath of life, the serpent Python bping Inade of the 
831ne tHud, ,vhich ,vas very pl('ntiful about that titHe, 
,,,e ,yonder ho\v people 80 learned and intelligent as 
the Greeks could have beli('vcd Ruch stuff 
(Yrito. The Egyptia ns \vere considerate enough to 
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create a deity for their dogs, which, like the cats, 
were sacred in that section, thus saving the very 
ancient and honorable society for the prevention of 
cruelty to anitnals nluch trouble along the Nile. 
Anubis, he was called; and no doubt the dogs of 
Egypt took nluch cOlnfort in hiln, ho,vling to hinl 
nightly for plenty to eat here, and after this life a 
high place in his heaven; fighting for hinl, chasing 
away his enernies, and thanking their masters ahvays 
for giving them 80 great a hope of eternal cOtHfort. 
Soc1.ates. Of necessity Ulan must make his o\vn 
go
s, and upon his ow
 rnodel. He has no other 
way to get then}, and no other standard to go Ly. 
Never having seen a god, never ha villg heard or 
handled one, never having seen anyone \vho lias 
seen, or heard, or handled a deity, and hilTIself and 
his attributes being his highest conception of any 
personality or entity, finite or infinite.. organic or 
inorganic, his gods 111ust be like hinlself, only an 
exac)"(reration of hilnselt: This is \vh y there arc so 
,'::) 0 
Inany lnean gods; it is because there are so lnany 
Inean tuen. If they Inake their gods better than 
thclllsel ves in SOllle respects, they are sure to lllake 
tbeln \vorse in other respects. l\Iark the record, 
choosing any holy book you ,viH; ,vhen the people 
are puerile, their god is puerile; \v hen the people are 
cruel or base, their god is the sanle. I t is the 11l0St 
difficult thing in the ,vorld, after beginning a god, 
the intention heing to Inake a yery good one, the 
best one possible for IHan to lluìke, to finish it \vith- 
out spoiling it; that is, to finish it and have every 
part perfect in every respect. It D1USt be olnniscient 
and onloipotent, and yet 111l.1st not know or bo able to 
do f"ertain things which the all-"\vise and all-kind ought 
to kno\v and do. The world of ,vicked ness, and sor- 
row, and crime must be accounted for in son1e ,yay, 
for it exists; God's authorship therein must in the 
saIne breath be affirnled and denied, for although the 
author of all things, it will not do to ackno\vledge 
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the creator the author of evil. And so on, until of a 
truth the creator is Ly the creature fearfully and 
\vonderfully Inade. 
Phædo. In any event the lTIell of AtJlens had 
little to boast of in their gods. They kno,v better 
no,v, if they kno,v auything; and if still existing, I 
venture to say, they have no better place than thiR. 
Crito. I suppose it is safe to can the OIYlnpiall 
deities savages; that is to say, they ,vere not civilized 
gods, although the nlen \vho Illade theln ,vere at 
the tilne accounted the n)ost civilized of any upon 
the earth. Taken all together, Jupiter, Juno, and the 
rest ,vere a pretty bad lot. They could not read or 
write; in arts and industries they ,vere \voefulh. 
deficient, being too ignorant or too lazy to n1ake f;1' 
thernselves clothes that \voulJ fairly cover their 
nakedness, though Arachne \vas so proud of her talent
 
in that direction that she challenged l\Iinerva to COlll- 
pete \vith her. They \vere liars, 111UrÙerers, and 
everything that ,vas vile, breaking ,vith ilnpunity all 
tIle la\vs of heaven and earth; they \vcre heavenly 
vagabonds, having no visible llleans of support, celes- 
tial tralnps, \Vh01l1 the great thunderer had often to 
order to l1l0Ve along. They fed ,yell and drank ,veIl; 
w-hat else they did, follo,ving the bent of their 
passions, it is not la,vful or respectable even to con- 
tenl plate. 
I
/ta:do. And ho,v abon1Ïnably jealous Juno \vaf' 
to\vard other \vornen, fully as bad as earthly ,vonlen 
to,vard each other-torn)enting 10 \vith a gadfly that 
made her \vild as she rushed round the earth to get 
a\vay fr0111 it t But then Jupiter ,vas such a naugllty 
fello\v, and given to all sorts of tricks. Think of his 
causinO" Echo to talk incessantly to Juno so as to keep 
her attention diverted ,,,,hile he sported ,vith the 
nymphs 1 
Crito. And what thieves they \vere, thos(
 gods I 
Not kind Prorneth('us, who. in a hol1o\v tube stole fire 
from heaven because the father of the gods, out of 
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reyen(ye withheld it fron1 lllortals. Why, indeed, 
b , .l' 1 . 
should lTIortals 111ake such a father lor t 1elr gods? 
Not Prometheus, then, but that cunning rascal, 
IIerlnes; and he who stole nectar and anlbrosia fronl 
the table, Tantalus, and gave thenl to his fellows-a 
kind of sneakthief, he. 
Plzædo. Atlanta, the s\vift-footed, n1Îght doom to 
death hin1 ,vhoJl1 she outstripped, ,vhile he ,vho caught 
her rnight take his pay in \v hat best pleased hinl. Did 
Atlanta love lllurder 1110re than she hated love? 
Cr'ito. Apollo ,vished some ,vickedness ,vith Cas- 
sandra, and presented her the gift of prophecy as the 
price of her favor; but when she refused, the god in 
spite decreed that no one should believe her. Fre- 
quently half a dozen gods would desire one "'Olnan, 
and fall to fighting over her; indeed, it seelned to be 
the SUIll of existence with the Olympian deities to 
cat, drink, sleep, plot 111ischief, and quarrel. What 
,york Athena nlade of it to change Medusa's hair into 
serpents, and in such a way that ,vhoever beheld it 
after,vard was transfornled to stone t 
Phædo. N or had the people any hesitation in ask- 
ing their gods, kno,ving the way they passed their 
tilne in heaven, to assist them in their evil efforts the 
saIne as in their good desires, worshippers of the sallIe 
being, on corning together to fight and kiIl each other, 
both asking for victory, which is impossible even for 
orl1nipotence to grant. 


Socrates. I ,vould ask you, Plato, as you have 
kept a\vake some\vhat ,vhile I have slept, how llluch 
dependence it is ,vise for lllell to place upon the several 

o-called holy books, \vhich profess to emanate from 
the gods, and tell the origin and end of things 1 An 
of thelll cannot be true, as they contradict ea.ch other, 
as ,veIl as thenlselves, fronl first to last. Each claiuls 
alone to be \vhat it pretends, all the others being lies 
and the elnanations of evil. As in the case of reli- 
gions, there are ten or more of these books held in 
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the a
greg

e over th
 
?ads of the greater part of 
IHeH InhabItIng the cIvIlIzed ,vorld, it follo\vs fro1H 
their own showing that n}ore than nine-tenths of all 
who have ever lived upon the earth ,vere dooilled to 
destruction. In all of these books, ,vith In uch truth 
and sound lllorality, is mingled the supernatural. One 
is as easy of belief as another, none of theul froIH 
their o\vn sho\vinQ: bein u of the sliO'htest credence 

 0 b , 
because they require men to believe, on tl1e 11lere 
assertion of tradition, of elnpty air sounds, and the 
statements of ignorant and deluded filen, ,,,hat they 
kno\v to be ilnpossible, and ,vhat bears upon the face 
the Ï1npress of untruth. 
Plato. Heaven help us, Socrates, ho,v you talk! 
First let us ask ho,v these books are made. E\
ery 
nation far enough advanced has its sacred buok, a 
crude cOlnbination of legal and religious ethics, half 
lnythology, half morality, all done ages ago, 'Vhéll 
n1en ,vere 1110re ignorant and superstitious than no,y ; 
and all of these half-savage traditions are ever to be 
held holy above an truth, spiritual ,vorship charlning 
the intellect of luan long after reason tells h in} it is a 
lie. All of these books claim to ha ve a divine origin 
-t.o be inspired. What that Inay be, ,vhen this saIne 
divinity professes to be the origin of all things, and 
Ly its will and po\ver to vitalize and inspire all things, 
the ,vickcd as ,veIl as the righteous, I ,vill not at this 
11l0inent discuss; suffice it to say that under this saIne 
inspiration, I exist, act, think; by the breath of this 
saIne divinity I am no\v speaking to you, 0 Socrates. 
I f by inspiration and divine origin ,ve are to under- 
stan
l that these books, or anyone of theIn, is ,vrittcn 
by the hand of olllniscience, by an all-,vi
c and tl'uth- 
tellin o ' God, then upon the face of theu) they are 
everv o one false, for they are fun of self-contradictions 
and'" errors reO"arding the physical ,yorld, besides 
inculcating \vithin certain Iin1Îts ilnlnora1i

., injustice, 
treachery, and cruelty. In other ,vords, lIke all early 
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unrecorded traditions, they are luade up of mingled 
fact and fiction. 
Evenus. To some conles belief by intuition. 
Crito. To SOlne conles non-belief by intuition. 
Socrates. Let Ine ask you, Evenus, what is inspi
 
ration? 

1ì'en?J.ß. In tl1Ïs connection, the breath of the 
ahnighty, overspreading the rnind, and \vorking in 
the hearts of rnen. 
Socrates. Is not aU the world, and are not all nlen 
so lllade and so upheld 1 
E 1 ven?Js. I suppose so. 
Socrates. Then every human heart and nlÏnd, every 
blade of grass anù flo\ver, every slimy reptile and 
noxious insect, every thief and n)urderer-all are 
alike inspired, all being alike 111aJe and upheld by 
God, in his infinite ,visdom and loving kindness, for 
the alleO"ed benefit of nlan. 
ü 
Erenus. The ternl is not so used. 
Socrutes. Then, I ask again, ,vhat is inspiration 1 
El'erl/us. Endo,ving Ulan ,vith a knc)\v ledge of God. 
Socrates. Were it not better all lllell ,vere so 
endo\ved, that they n1Íght know their lllaker and 
serve hilTI better? 
E'ven'Us. It ,vas not so ordained. 
Soc?'ates. I fail to find any evidence that \vhat you 
call inspiration in nlan is anything nlore tban ord inary 
intelligence, or that anyone person ,vas ever cndoweù 
,vith a divine afflatus in a greater degree than any 
other person. 
])hædo. Pray, then, interpret to us iUBpiration, 0 
Socrates, who art thyself inspired. 
Socrates. As the cooling earth sent forth ever- 
green trees, and the bloolllÎng of vegetation began, 
man ,vith. nature bccaule inspired; and 'v hen over 
the beautiful landscape the grass appeared, and the 
flowers becanle fairf-'r , and birds san o ', aud all the 
o 
world was a poenl, the poet appeared, poelll and poet 
alike inspired. 
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Phædo. In the early religions was a prophetic and 
an apocalyptic literature, \vhicIt forever after \\"ere 
strained to fit various tiIlles, personaues, aud eVLllts. 
l\Ieaningless sayings and unfulfilled predictions \"ere 
at the satne tilne so t\visted as to O'ive to the ,,-ol'ds 
S01l1e significance other than their true or usual one. 
If by any llleallS, in the hands of Ekilful intL'rpl E. tCl'S, 
one in fifty of the old-tinle \vild asseverations C3Ine 
true, it \vas enough to convince the unthinking of the 
validity of thetn all. 
8ocrates. 1\Ien ,york a\vay like DIlts in a dung-hin 
to detern1Ïne the truths of their religion; but they 
detern1Ín3 nothing, apparently Blake no head\vay, alld 
certainly \villllever be aLle to achieve t1.e slightest 
result untillle,v light breaks in froln SOlne qual tel'. 
Nevertheless, so eDger are they to reach COll( lusiolJS 
that they j Ull}P at t11(,ln, having no proof or 1 (. a
( n. 
As to origin, \ve kno,v the origin of llotlJing, nL'it],l r 
of nlan, the aln1ighty, nor of a single at( IlL "... e 
kno,v nothing of \vhat is, of \vhat ,,-as, of ,,,tat,, ill 
be. 1\len talk about the fUllJaulental truths of 
religion, the existence and attril)utes of the creator, 
the inllllortality of the soul, the future state, and so 
forth, teaching thenl to their cl1ildren, opellÍng sclJools 
and el11ployin o ' books and prof
ssors for the pUl'po
e, 
\vhen they k
o\v and can kno,v absolutcly nothing. 
It is J1Jore than tiule ,vasted, this teaclJÏng as truth 
'v hat at best is but speculation. 
l
l((fo. l\fan is born under the dOlllinion of 801ne 
unkno,vn and unknowable po,vèr or pO'Yl'rS; and in 
his efforts to fatholl1 and explain the nature of this 
force he is led into all sorts of theologies and thèO- 
l'ies. In the absence of kllo\vledge he illVf\nts, reitf'r- 
atin()' his fancies ,veavin o ' thenl into fables, ulltil 
..., 'ü . 
in due tilne thc} becoine fastened upon the lllInds of 
nations in the fornl of religions. The lnighty po,vers 
of nature, the governing influences \vhich originate 
thouaht, and action. ruling despotif'aHy the 11linute 
affair
 of every-day life as \vell as those great pl'iuci- 
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p]es \vhich deterll1Íne his destiny, he seeks to propi- 
tiate ,vith prayers and offerings. He would bribe 
0111nipotence to befriend hinl; and that his dark and 
narro\y mind nlay Letter con1pass the difficulties which 
beset hin1, he resol \
es these various forces into deities, 
one or sey-eral. Even though unconscious of the 
existence of that subtle po\ver \vhich subordinates to 
its la\vs every 1110venlent of a muscle, every pulsation 
of the heart, every \vave of thought. he acts under it ; 
or a\vakening to the fact he finds the illHnediate cause 
governed by son1e other cause lying back of it, and 
that by another &till 1110re relnote; so that in the end 
he is forced to confess hilllself ruled by those very 
influences over which he once fancied hilnself to hold 
absolute contro1. 
Socrates. It is plain that the forces of nature 
intin1Ìdate nlan, bringing hinl to his knees, and throw- 
ing hill1 into nUlnberless absurd physical and 11lental 
contortions, but the forces underlying hunlan associ- 
tion are not so easily followed, or so greatly feared. 
Plato. We see in the ordinary \valks of life actu- 
ating principles \vhich govern indiyiduals in their 
respecti ve occupations. One pursues wealth, another 
honor, another pleasure, and another religion. Wealth, 
honor, pleasure, or re1igion then becolnes the grand 
Blaster, the governor, or ruler of the individual. For 
the acco111plishnlent of this purpose a thousand Ineans 
are necessary, each one of \vhich becollles a subordi- 
nate ruler. SOlnetimes all are pursued coördinately, 
and then the rulers are proportionately increased. 
Those who deny that the ordinary interests of life 
hold donlÏnion over therll are none the less slaves; 
for to possess none of the nobler aspirations of life is 
to abandon one's self to vice, the lllOst cruel aud arbi- 
trary of Blasters. These governing in1pulses, there- 
fore, SOHle stronger and some \veaker, as the case lIlay 
be, are lllultip1ied indefinitely, and increased in pro- 
portion to the activity of the brain, the healthfulness 
of the Lody, and the longings of the heart; so that 
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each particle of ,y hich the essence of human existence 
is COlllposed is a la,v unto itself, actin<)" upon the nlind 
of the individual so as to produce fixed and deter- 
n1Ïned results. We see then that it i
 the ,vill of Dlan 
at the outset iU1lnediately to place his freedolll in the 
hands of a keeper; nay, it is his Ï1npcrative necessity 
so to do, for if he refuses to be the sla\ye of vice he 
beconles the servant of virtue. If in the exercise of 
his free ,vill he fights against and overCOlnes avarice 
and alllbition, instantaneously charity and patriotisnl 
becolne his rulers, and the willlllay not, and does not 
act freely, but only in accordance ,vith the dictates of 
the lllaster passion. 
Phædo. Superstitioi1 is based on the evils \y hich 
surround us. 
C'rito. And so the Veda hYlnns praises to ,vind, 
clouds, and fire. 


Phædo. Pray enlighten n1e, 0 Socrates I Is it 
wisdolIl for Ulan to use his reason in Inatters of 
religion, or should he rely on tradition, on feeling, 011 
faith, on the teachings of priests, and the general 
opinions of nlankind ? 
fSocrates. By my soul, good Phædo, I alolost ,von- 
der you can ask so silly a question; and yet I do not 
,vonder ,vhen I consider the foolishness and stupidity 
of lnankind, and how they toil to lnystify each other, 
subvert the truth, and ape the gods in Inaking 
sOluethinO' out of nothing. You ask, is it \visdolll 
for man to use his reason as a<)"ainst sentiluent and 
o 
tradition? 
Phædo. Yes. 
Soc'rates. Is it better to be a TIlan or a brute? 
Phæclo. Beina' a nlan, I say it is better to be a 
nlan; \vere I a brute, perhaps I 11light prefer renlaill- 
ing a brute. 
Socrates. Very wel1. Being a Ulan, you prefer to 
renlain a nlan. N O\V ,vhat are the leading character- 
istics distinguisLing 111cn froill brutes? 
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Phædo. Intellect, the faculties of speech, sequences 
of thought, and reason. 
Socrates. By ,,,bat are beasts chiefly governed? 
Phædo. By instinct and feeling. 
Socrates. Is the quality of instinct nearer akin to 
the intellect and the reasuning faculties of lHen, or to 
sentilnent, tradition, and physical envirol1l11ent 1 
]Jhædo. To the latter; 111an cannot be guided by 
feeling and tradition unless he chooses to lay aside 
his reason, and descend to the level of the brute. 
8ncrates. True. l{eason being the highest faculty 
of IHan, is it not insane ever to lay it aside, partic- 
ularly in dea]ing ,vith questions so mOluentous as 
eternal happiness and n1Ïsery ? 
f)hædo. It certainly \vould seem so. 
j';ocrrales. If man ever needs his faculty of reason, 
,vhich lifts hinl out of the brute category, and places 
hill) beside the gods, it is ,vhen called upon to inter- 
pret and understand the teachings of the gods. By 
Jupiter 1 I hold it an insult to the gods for men to 
ernploy their reason in all things except in their inter- 
course ,vith theIn, 'v hen they deem it necessary to 
play the pa.rt of a Lrute. For in all 111atters eXcfìpt 
religion he ,vho will not consul this rea
on and be 
guilled by COD1nlon sense is justly condeIllned as a 
fool, an idiot, and left to suffer the penalties of his 
stupidity ,vithout sympathy. But religion's highest 
merit, bringing the highest reward, is tbat blind 
acquiescence in the fictitious and fantastic ideas and 
assertions of half-savage or half-,vitted dreamers of 
renlotest ages, called at the present day faith, belief. 
Not only has n1an the right to use his reason, but it 
is his bounden duty to do so-to appeal to it al,vays, 
and abide by its decision. 'Vithout reason there can 
be no III oral sense, no conscience, no religion. A 11 
anilllals have instincts and ,veapons by' o.neans of which 
they secure food and protect life. 
1an's reason is 
his life's protector, his soul's salvation, and if he does 
not n1ake use of his reason and abide by its mandates 
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h
 .is justly, and \v!thout syrnpathy dooilled to pcr- 
(htlon, any conceptIon of free-\yill and necessity to 
the coutrary not\vithstanding. 
A1Jollodorus. Perillus in vented a ne\v kind of pun- 
islllnent, a brazen Lull, ,yith a door throuO'h w bich 
victilHS to be roasted \vere thrust. This 
\vas fl'ce- 
,viII. Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentun1, \yas greatly 
pleased by the lnachine, and ordered its n1erits tc
ted 
on the person of the inventor. This ,vas llf'cessity. 
EVeJllL.
. That kno\vlcdge of God for ,,'hi('h allluen 
stri ve is beyond the sphere of reason to attain. 
Socrates. N 0 kno\vledge of any kind \vas ever 
attaine(l outside the spllere of reason. It is alone by 
the faculties of sense and reason that \ve can rtppre- 
hend any tIling, natural or supernatural; \vithout their 
use \ve can recognize neither the voice of God 
nor the voice of nature; \ve can entertain neither 
belief 1101' Jisbelief in original sin or illJllJortality. 
The saUle faculties whose use are forbidden in thin(fs 
'=' 
spiritual \ve lllust elnploy even in our belief, if ,ve 
bei ieve. 
Evenus. But reason ll1ay be restricte
, the seUf.;es 
lin1Îted; there 111ay be ]110re in heaven aud earth than 
luau's perceptive faculties can encoIllpass. 
Socrates. How so 1 
Eveuus. For instance; the horse that dra\vs me 
to the tenlple of ll1usic has eyes and ertrs, and rertson 
to sotne extent, but standing e\-ery Hight at the door 
it has little conception of tbe perforlnance ,vithin. uor 
can it have. It lacks the necessary perceptive facul- 
ties. So nlan ll1ay lack SOH18 spnse possessed by other 
bein
s ,vhon1 he cannot see or I\:no\\'", and ,vhose per- 
ceptive facu]ties as 111uch surpass his O'Vll as do the 
Jatter those of brutes. 
Socrates. Possihly; and yet if reason aud my 
senses are n1Y guiùes, I can in no ,vise ht
 h('l
l rl)
l
on- 
sible for what exists beyond the rcahu of thclr YISIOn, 
any lllore than the 11or;e can be held responsible for 
not appreciating music. 
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Plato. We nlay as ,veIl discard, once for all, the 
sentilnent that there are things in hea \
en and earth 
not 111eant for us now to know; that we have 
been endo\ved \vith a discrirnination \vhich is to be 
used up to a certain point and then dropped, a decoc- 
tion of tradition and blind faith to be elnployed as a 
substitute. Our intelligence, if not always a guide, 
is no guide. As the hitherto hidden opens to our 
perceptions, reason takes possession; meanwhile \ye 
\vill not account it \visdoD1 to insist on a belief in the 
unkno'w"able. 
Crito. An1Ïd so many conflicting ideas, opinions. 
doctrines, and beliefs, how a.re ,ve to tell right and 
wrong, good and bad, lnorality and illlinorality 1 
Socrates. ReligioniEts refer you each to his holy 
book, and thence to conscience. 
Crito. But none of these satisfy common sense 
and reason, \vlále conscience we kno\v is purely a 
Dlan ufactured article. 
Plato. How nlanufactured 1 Kno\vledge, virtue, 
and happiness are the life of the soul, illlillortal and 
lnost precious, and so to be guarded and illulninated 
by an internal supernatural voice, which is the guide 
of the good. 
Crito. Conscience is called a divine guide; if so, 
how nlany different divinities lTIUst the several races 
present as sources of the llluititudinous consciences 
existing throughout the world. One god certainly 
never could have Inade theln all. 
Phædo. Conscience is no inherent or fundamental 
guide, but a basis of moral" possibilities. 
Crito. The 1110st abonlÌnable acts have been COll1- 
mitted by men of \veightiest conscience. 
Socrates. Good Evenus, I beg you, tell us \vhat is 
conscience'l 
Et'enus. Conscience is the voice of God in Inan. 
Crito. Then \vhy haye not alllTIen like conscience
, 
a<; God sure1y ,vould not speak one conscience to one 
a 1d another to another. 
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Phædo. I do not understand; I thourrht that all 
ö 
the \vorld agreed on the fUllihunental principles of 
right and lllorality, the variations being local 311d 
unilnportant, \vhile conscience 111Ust be part of nlall'
 
nature, since it is found every\vltere. 
Socrates. True, vet not true. The O'ern1 of con- 
science is Î111planted, but in the developl
ent its char- 
acter and quality depend upon tilne and place, the 
fruit being according to the atn10sphere in \v h ich it 
unfolds. Thugisnl taught that lllurlIer was no criIne; 
therefore it offended not conscience to kill. The con- 
science of the Persian \VOn1an is troubled if her face 
is exposed, \vhile the European is shailled if her breast 
is seen upon the street. Physical perfection \vas tll(_
 
Illoral ideal of the early Greeks, anù not felnale 
chastity, so highly prl_zed (llse\vhere. 
['he soldier 
\vho proudly lllurders ten Inen in battle blushes to 
kill one in a private bra\vl. As a nation, or corpo- 
ration, 111en \vill steal \vith inlpunity \vbo would not 
rob in di vidually. The B1ulnblings of priest or lllagis- 
trate in the for111 of a rnarriage CerCI)lOI
Y lllake 
sacred subsequent acts \vhich \vere other\visc abOlll- 
inaLle. Blood revenge, slavery, polygalny are good 
to-day and bad to-nl0rrO\V, even under theologic teach- 
ings. And so \vith brute conscience. 1'each a dog 
to chase the sheep, and he is proud of it; \vhip hilll 
for so doinO' and he hano's his tail \v hen cauf!ht at it. 
<::> ü <J 
Bet\veen the conscience of the nlan and the dog, apart 
fron1 their relative intelliO'ence anlI education, there is 
ü 
little to choose. Each is as it \vas nlade. Great nlÎnds 
thro\v off all teachings and restrictions; great lllcn 
have little conscience. 
rritn. But surely \ve l1lay kno\v good f
on1 eyil ? 
k9ocrafes. Yes. But ho\v shall we kno\v It 1 Not 
by any book, revelatio!l, or p:onlul
a
ion. Only shal- 
lü\v brains confound rIght \VIth relIgIon, and say that 
faith is essential to conscience, and conscience to 
1l1oraEty. Religion is a rcspe
t. paid to. unknow'al
Ie 
forces; lnorality is the preY3,lhng sentllnent, \vInle 
E

A YS AND MISCELLA
Y 47 
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conscience is loyalty to that sentin1ent. Wrong is 
vvhat hurts l11e; right is ,vhat hurts Ine not. 
(1r1'to. This, then, is the lnorality of nature. 
Socrates. Precisely. I kno,v of no other teacher 
than nature. I kno,v of no thing, idea, force, intelli- 
gence, or entity outside of nature. All gods are 
nature, and all ll1en and beasts; 1110rtal or in1nlortal, 
essences, spirits, intelligences, or seas or solid stones, 
a1l are nature; these, and an heat and cold, forces 
chelnical and electrical, and hunger and sorro,v and 
hope, these are 111Y teachers; also love and hate, and 
birds, and fishes, and all that is and is not. 
(1 r .ztO. So have ,ve not been taught, even by your- 
sel f, Iny nlaster. 
Sncrates. 'Ve have been taught erroneously, and 
lTIUst unteach ourselyes. Lies, licentiousness, hypoc- 
risy, cheatings, and overreachings ,ve have been 
taught in the na111e of religion, 111 orality, conscience, 
civilization, under ,vhose respective banners the ,vorld 
has been a great hUlllan slaughter-house, a field of 
lIlora] pestilence since the beginning. And the author 
of this state of things ,ve are soberly asked to call 
perfect, just, ,vise, Inerciful, and good. 
Phædo. Kno\vledge of good and evil by no Ineans 
brings right action. We do ,vrong knowingly and 
suffer for it, only again to do \vrong and again suffer. 
\Ve loye only that \vhich is bad; virtue is too taIlle 
for the tinles. 
l3ocrates. If I tell IllY child that Santa Claus \vill 
not bring hinl a pres
nt if he is a bad boy, and on 
Christlnas day he gets the present, he 111ay then think 
me a good father; but later, when his Inind begins to 
act for itself, he cannot have a very high opinion of 
my judglnent or veracity. If I tell my chilJ that 
God ,vill punish hiBl if he connnits that ,vicked act, 
and he conlll1its the act, not once or t\vice, but 
t\venty times, and finds that God does not punish 
hiln, he must, if he reasons on the Blatter, consider 
rne, his father, either stupid or deceitful. It will not 
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do; he win not a] \vays be satisfied ,vith the anS,yer: 
" Ah, \vait I the end is not yet; ({od is IOl1cr-t;ufteriuo" 
he does not punish in a S p irit of reYell<
e' he d()

 
"'" , 
not ahv3.Ys nlcte out justice in this ,vorld;" Lut rather, 
,vllen he reaches lnanhood, he ,vill turn to nlC aud 
ask, " I-Io,v do you kno,v ? Ho,v caIne you to kno,,," 
so Hluch about Goa, his character, and attribute
, llis 
acts and intentions? Did YOU ever see hinl? 113. ve 
you any satisfactory kno\vl
dge of hin), such ku()\vl- 
edge or e\"i<1ence as ,vould be received in any court of 
justice in regard to any of the affairs of life? j
esides, 
he does exercise revenge. ' 'T engcance is n1Ïne, saith 
the I.lord.' Why is it his-,yhy ,viH he keep the 
,vho1e of it, and give Inan none? 'I aUl a jeaI()u
 
God.' Of ,vhat is he jealous, if he is suprClne ?" He 
11lig ht add that aH theories and exalnples of theo- 
log'ical punishments are retaliative and reycngeful-- 
obey Ioe and I ,viH bless you; disol)cy 111e and I ,viII 
curse you; serve 111e and you shaH have heaven; 
serve 1n8 not and hell shaH have you. Again, 
if he does not Inete out justice here, he is, 
in th is respect, worse than the nlen \v ho lllade hitn. 
An .onlnipotent and beneficent being eould not, 
first of all, IIlake so ilnperfect a lnechallisln as this 
\vorld and its inhab,itants; and, secondly, could not 
perin it an act of inj ustice in any of his creatures; or 
if he did, for tho benefit of their free-\vill and disci- 
pline, as his n1Ïnisters ,vould say, he could not rest for a 
11l0Il1ent until the ,vron a ,vas llladc rio'ht. He could 
00. 
not permit an innocent person to atone for the SIllS of 
the guilty. Suppose one of our judg(
s should. do 
that? Does God re,vard 111e for praying to hun 
 
No. l1-'or ten thousand prayers I never rcceiyc tJ.10 
slio'htest ackno\"led<nnent; fro III tCll thousaud nul- 
]io
 prayers ,ve kno'
 of not one ans,vcr of any. kind 
being granted. 'Ve have no kno,vledge o
 alllll
'hty 
f Jo\ver ever havin o ' in a sinnle in
tan('e d0Ylated frolH 
ð v f 
the usual course, such a
 ,ye caB the fixed ht".s 0 
naturc, because observation has taught us that tlH'Y 
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do not change. On1nipotence can do much, but it 
cannot do all that the votaries of religion deluand 
of it; it cannot answer two opposing prayers at the 
8anle tin1e and place, as where t\venty persons pray, 
SOBle for rain, and others for no rain; one for victory 
for the arrnies of the slave-holders, and one for victory 
for the arnlies of the abolitionists-onlnipotence can- 
not achieve a contradiction; and this is \v hat religion- 
ists are constantly lllaking God do, calling hilTI kind, 
and yet sho\ving him to be nlerciless, more so than 
any tHan he ever Inade; cal]ing !Jilll just, and y<:>t 
sho\ving him to be unjust; and finally asserting that 
if he could have it so the devil \vould be extinguisht d 
altogether, \vhich ackno\vledges that he is not 
oIllnipotent, else he \vould extinguish hinl. These 
are only a few exanlples out of hundreds that nlight 
be brought for\vard. No; I would tell n1Y boy, do 
right because right-doing brings its own reward. 
This is why it is right, because it brings its o\vn re\vard. 
"\\T rong-doing brings its o\vn punishnlent; this is 
\vhy we may know it is \vrong, because it brings 
pain and not pleasure. Any act bringing unquali- 
fied pleasure to all and pain upon none, cannot be 
\vrong, no matter \vhat any person or Look Iuay 
say. Do right for the love of it and because it Blakes 
you better, happier, nobler. Avoid \vrong-doing, not 
from fear of a thunderbolt hurled by an offended 
deity fron1 behind the clouds, for no such visitation 
\vill C0111e upon you; but avoid doing wrong because 
it is degrading and \vill bring upon you pain. Put not 
your hand in the fire, for it ,vill be burned; drink not 
that fiery intoxicant, for it dries up your life's blood; 
sUloke not, to the destruction of Y0ur nerves; ganlble 
not, to the dissipation of your fortune; steal not, 
thereby giving others the right to steal from you; 
kill not, if you do not \vant to be killed; and so on. 
A Inorality thus based upon the sinlple truths of 
nature will last a man through life, and give him the 
most steadfast assurance in tilDe of death; it will 
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never be decep
i ve; i
 \vill never prove untrue, and 
the person Laslug IllS conduct upun it ,,,in stand 
al \vays the saIne. lIe ,vill Hot have tv eradicate 
any false teachings and construct a nc\v ba
i:; of ll}()ral- 
ity for hitnself, or go ,vithout any; his prillciples \vill 
be founded upon a rock. And he ,vho thus stauch; 
has nothing in the ,vide univerRe to fear, \\yhile 110 
who. is gov
rned all his life Ly supc:stition, Ly tl1e 
fancIed arbItrary lllandates of a fancIed deity, lllu
t 
needs cra\vl in cravcn co\vardice all throuo'h this 
,vorld and into the next. ð 
C'rito. But if III orality is neither religion nor civil- 
ization, it certainly lllust be in accord \vith Loth. 
l3ocrutes. Not necess3rily. There are plenty of 
i UlLl1 oral religions aut! inlllloral civilizatioll:-;, though 
such religions and civilizations \yould Hot call their 
lllorality illlllloral. l\Iorality, like religion, is largt'ly 
a conventional article, being- but the ideal of the COIH- 
nlunity, \vhatever that lllay happen to Le. 1-'l1e 
Greek Illother ,vould never call her patriotic son 
ilnlnoral , thouo'h he drank ,vine b y the uallon and 
û ð 
kept half a dozen III is tresses. The popular preacher 
is not inl1110ral if he tel1s no lies except in the pulpit. 
The 1110nopolist lllay steal his n1Ïlliulls, deal \V hole
ale 
in bribery and corruption, and not be called illlluoral, 
provided he does it \vithin linlÌts of the ht\\T, or is not 
caught at it. 
Plato. The moral selltiLnent, right or ,yrong, is the 
central force of every society. Intrinsic right is l( ss 
po,verful under such conditions than conventiollal 
ri()'ht or public llloral sense. This sensp, after an, 
though it lllay be the pri
on-\vall of l'ea
OIl, is 
he 
only hope of progress. It 
]Yes ag-g-rcgated hunuuuty 
personality, and before the soul of Juan it ]a,'-f; an 
ernpire. .:\10ra1 philosophy treats only of pprfl'ct ]'('c- 
titude and right contluct, ig'noring cyil, as physiol()
':v 
treats of the functions of organs allt! kno,ys notlling 
of disease. 
Socrates. Ethics is the science of hUlllan duty. By 
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the terlTI hunlan duty nloral obligation is implied. No 
one arrives at the age of B1aturity, reaches the period 
of youth, or is eyen born into the \vorld \vithout hay- 
ing aceuillulated a load of indebtedness, to discharge 
\y 11Ïc h a life-tinle is too short. The infant o\ves 
for its existence, for the preparation and pangs of 
its birth. The youth o,ves for nourishrnent and 
care during childhood. The young citizen o\ves for 
protection and culture, and the old luan for such 
existing conditions as enabled hinl to attain cornfort- 
aLle an-d honorable old age. In the annals of the race 
good has ever lllanifested a strength superior to that 
of evil; hence our syulpathy and allegiance lllUst be 
on the side of good. At all events \ve Inust side ,vith 
the good as long as good preponderates. If before 
the end evil rises superior to good, then all lIloI'al 
Inen 1l1Ust ,vorship evil, ,vhich thereby becolnes the 
idtal good, a.nd can no longer be called inlnlorality. 
,L1pnllodnrus. The suppression of nlalignant feeling 
is itself a re\vard, says Prahlada. 


rhædo. Pray tell 111e, Evenus, is the soul inlmortal ? 
E?'Cll1lS. Of course it is innnortal. 
Phædo. Ho\v do you kno\y ? 
Ercenus. l\Ien of all ages and nations have held to 
belief in the ill1n10rtality of the soul; nothing in 
nature dies, tberefore the soul cannot die; Inv inner 
consciousness tells n1e that I aln not like th
 brute 
\vhich perishes. 
Phædo. The secret lnysteries of Dionysius held 
that the soul is ilnpcrishablc; \vere the rest of the 
lllystel'ies true 1 IIaye not the early nations held to 
thousands of untrue beliefs 1 
E?"enlls. Certainly. 
Phædo. Then \vhy att,enlpt to prove anything true 
by such evidence? 
R1'Pl1 us. It is a standard argument. 
Plardo. Nothing in nature dies, you say; but 
there are infinite changes, as great as \vould be the 
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instant transfornlation of life, soul, intellect, into o'as 
d .. 1 b 
an VLt I JOI", or con
IOìll110' t l(
nl to tIle orit}'inal reser- 
ü 
 
 
voir , or source of all illtellio'ence. 
û 
1!)vcnus. ThcIl the soul is not illllllortal. 
})hædo. I did not sa V so. 
FJ'ven1.ls. l\Iatter is lndestructiLle; is Blind lcs
 
"\vortby of preservation than Blatter 
 \rhat be("cHues 
of luan's learning, of his skill, \\' hen the body dies? 
N either force nor nlatter are creat('d or lost. 
 oth- 
iug that conles \vithin the scope of our kno\vledge i:-; 
either created or lost. Is the cultured illtellect a 
creation, or an accunlulation of experiences, auù are 
they all annihilated by death? 
J->hædo. It ,vould see Ill, if there is allY iunuor- 
tality left, if there is S0111e\vhere, throughout the 
reahns of space, fur us a glorified heaven, to the eujoy- 
lllent of \vbich a keener edge is given by the cxi8tellce 
of a ùreadful hell for our hapless neighhor, ROU1C 
angels \vould be sent to tell us of it. God, if he 
chose, could at once end all sin and ll1Ísery; he cuuld 
obliterate unbelief, take frolH the ,vorld its injustice 
and fr0111 death its sting, sho,,'ing Ulan \vhat hc is and 
\V]lat his future \vill be. If there be a God, antl a 
future state, \vhy does he not do this? Surely the 
,vodd needs God's presence as greatly as it ever did; 
and if Inen had here the sallIe evitlcnce upon \'" l1Ïch 
to base opinion that is required of theul ill the ordi- 
nary \vall
s of life, IllilliollS of beings nlight he sa \.ed 
\vho no\v are lost. l\Ien hayo \vritten Hluch, and 
achieved Illuch f
ll11e in \vriting on the illllllo
..talit.Y of 
the gods. Of course the guds ,vero all IJllnlUl'tal 
then,LLut \vhere are they no\v? The J apallc
(, still 
have their Laillboo, synlbol of illll11ortality, ,vhieh 
they plant beside the ton1bs of the illustrious dead, 
but \vhat have the Greeks? 
C?'ito. "\Vhat is the soul? 
Plurdo. The spiritual part of Inan. 
('trifo. In \vhat benso spiritual? Is intellect spIr- 
itual ? 
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Phædo. It is certainly not 111aterial 
()rÜo. Have brutes souls 1 Ho,v do soul charac- 
teristics differ in men and brutes? 
Phædo. Only in degree, so far as ,ve can perceive. 
\Ve cannot say that brutes have not souls, nor any 
after-Jife; ,ve do not kno\v. 
Crito. If the soul has existenC'e apart fron1 the 
body, it lllay have had being before the lnakillg of the 
body; but ,ve trouble ourselves less about \v hat we 
\vere than \vhat we ,vill be. 
Pluedo. If the soul be not illlinortal, ho,v lllany 
good Inen are doolned to disappointlnent 1 
CrÜo. Not so; for if the soul ,vake not in eternity, 
ho\v shall it ever kno,v it 1 
}Jhædo. Even though it be not true, they say, it is 
Letter to believe it if it brings cOlnfort. 
Crito. But it does not al\vays bring conlfort. Can 
it be comfort to the 1110ther at the grave of an erring 
son to feel that he 111USt be forever in torÚlent ,vhile 
she enjoys heaven 1 The doctrine of a future state of 
re,vards and punisllluents necessitates the eternal 
separation of husband and wife, parents and children. 
l3()crates. In your Republic, Plato, you defenJ the 
doctrine of inunortality of the soul; do you still hold 
to that opinion 1 
})lato. Thus far I find 11lyself in1l110rtal. 

';ocrates. How about the gods and their nnmor- 
tality 1 
Plato. I have nlet no gods as yet. 
Socrates. You have often been quoted as a pagan 
of profound wisdolll ,vho believed ill the in1nlortality 
of the soul. 
Plato. Noone can be religious ,vho does not so 
hold. 
J')ocrates. You have taught also that there is 
mind in the stars, in ,vl1Ïch teaching you were 
perhaps nearer the truth than you supposed. 
Plato. There are in all thingR nlÏnd and soul, 
and these ever were and always \vill be. 
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JSocr
ics. . You be1ieved also in sorcery, ,vitC'hcraft, 
transr:llgratioll of the soul, and a thou
al1d aL
urù- 
ities about God and creation. · 
Plato. There is a future; ,,-e kno\v not \v hat it is . 
. . . J 
'v hatever it IS It \vere \vell to be prepared for it. 
E
'enus. If there is no inullortality there is 110 
God, no justice, no truth, no good. That the soul i
 
iUln10rtal \ve kno\v by an instinct deeply routed in 
all hUlllanity. 
Crito. Do 111e11 like brutes depend upon instinct for 
guidance? 
E1-'en1.Ls. Well, intuition, if you like the \vord Let- 
ter. 
CTito. 1vlillions of intuitions have COine to nauO'ht. 
o 
E'venus. If God lives the soul lives al\vay. 
('1 lrltO . I agree ,vith you. 
ECCìl1ÆS. In the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
are grand conceptions concerning the inllllurtality of 
the soul. 
Crito. Do you believe in the illllllortality of the 
Egyptian soul? 
E'ven
ls. I do. 
rrito. Do you believe in the EgYlitian heayen 1 
Evenus. I cannot. 
Critn. Then, if the Egyptian soul is inll11ortal, 
,v hat ,vill it do ,vithout the Egyptian hea\-en { 
Socrates. A life beyond the grave I11ay be re1ied 
upon only in so far as it is de1l10nstrable by the 
enses; 
yet there nlay 1>e iUllllortality for BUln for all that. 
Crito. N o'v tell nle, Apollodorus, can you dis- 
course on Iniracles ? 
A]Jollodorus. Yes; and I,vill begin lil)' di
course 
by saying that there are no n1Ïracles. 
(
rito. 'Vhat is a Iniracle ? 
A1Jollodorus. A perforillance outside the pale {)f 
nature. 
Crito. I-Io\v can you prove that there BCyer have 
been Illiracles? 
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Apoll()dorus. I am not so called upon: it is for 
those \v ho believe in thenl to prove their existence, as 
is the case in regard to the \vhole range of super- 
natural phenon1ena. 
()rito. And as to prayer? 
A1Jollodorus. Prayer is the begging of omnipotence 
to do the Î1npossible-a harlnless diversion, so long as 
those \vho pray expect no results, or are satisfied \"ith 
the reflex effect. 
()rito. Do not those \vho pray usually expect an 
answer 1 
Al)ol1odorus. They think they do, and often feel 
that they ha ye it; but \vere a proillpt and pal pable 
response to COlne to one of their petitions, no one 
\vouJd be l110re surprised than the petitioner. 
G'ttito. \Vhy do the gods wish to be in1portuned by 
their votaries? 
Apollodorus. They do not. Why should men n)ake 
their gods in SOllIe respects so 111uch \yorse than 
then)selves 1 A kind and benevolent hU111an father 
does Bot enjoy seeing his children all their lives grov- 
elling in the dust before hi1l1; beseeching hin1 to 
ren1clnber their \vants and relieve their nlÏseries; 
ill1portuning hill1 for favors \vhich it costs hiu1 noth- 
ing to grant, and \v hich he withholds seerningly to 
tautalize thenl, and cause thenl to beg the nlore and 
louder. The attitude is not a noble one for either 
Ulan or god to pose in. Ho\v, then, shall \ve say of 
those \vho Inake their god in theory a high and holy 
one-creator, preserver, dOlllinator, an onnlÎpotent 
and unchangeable being, aLs'olutely just, full of com- 
passion and tender lnercy--and yet in their interpre- 
tation of hin1, by their \vords and acts, they lnake hinl 
out no\v a contenl ptible thing, and now a den1011 I 
Crito. 
Iay not good gods pernlit prayer 1 
Apollodorus. Yes; it pacifies sorne persons and 
teaches obedience. But look back and see what use 
n1en and gods lllake of prayer, and then say if it be 
decent, Forlnerly lTIen prayed an eDelny to death, 
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pray
d devils out of the dying, prayed the departed 
soul Into heaven, prayed fish to a:-5cclHl the stru<.un, 
the corn to gro\v, the sun to shine; robbcr
 and lllur- 
derers prayed for fat victil11S, \vhile thc fat victillls 
prayeù to be òelivered frolH robbers and 1l1UrÙCl'(;l's. 
And the sallle incongruitics and absurdities contiuuc, 
though in a lllodified forln. Nations pray for victory 
over their enelnies; though brother fio'ht al)'aiu
t 
........ ü 0 
brother, both beseech the saIne God for strength to 
kill the other. There are places \vhere rain is prayed 
for; also deliverence frolH earthquake faluÍne and 
pestilence, success at the polls, Lle
sillgs on infalllous 
persons and principles. God is constantly rCJl1Ïudcd 
that there are the poor, the sick, the blind, the 
infirlll, \VhOlll he is sadly TI0glecting; there are the 
dying \v ho \vant a reserved seat in heaven, SOlllcthing 
better than is given to their neighLors In a \yord, if 
the character of God is as represented by his votaries, 
their petitions are a disgrace to their intelligence and 
an insult to hin1. 
Crito. But surely the creator can break his o\yn 
la\vs if he chooses? 
.Apollodorus. We have no evidence that eyer a sin- 
gle la\v of nature \vas suspended or diverted froIH its 
ord inary course. 
Crito. Do not all the national and sacred books of 
an nations and ages testify to the existence of lllira- 
cles ? 
.il}Jollodo1'u8. Yes, and if you can that proof, you 
prove too Hluch ; for every ODe of thenl condalllns all 
the others as faIse. N O\V, \vhere there are a thou- 
sand and one religions, everyone railing against the 
pretended 111Ïracles of the other as prep()sterou
, 
surely the chance for one of .thern to be 
l'ue IS 
sinal!. Besides, ho\v reconcIle the doctrIne of 
special providences and ans\ver to prayer \vith the 
inlluutability and unchangeablencss of the creator? 
Crito. \Vell, ho\v about the Iuillions of petitioners 
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'\vho kno'\v from internal evidence that their prayers 
are tUls\vered ? 

11)ollodorus. I \vould rather see one external 
evidence, than hear of a lninion of the other descrip- 
tion. The heart-broken Illother, begging the life of 
her fever-stricken child, is greatly cOlllforted though 
the child dies. The false religionist enjoys as 111uch 
internal evidence as the true religionist. In a \vord 
the internal evidence is the san1e, \vhether the prayer 
is ans\vered or not, and so, as evidence, goes for noth- 
ing. The doctrine of special providences and prayer 
illlply ill1perfection in the creation and regulation uf 
the universe. If all '\vere rightly ll)ade and rightly 
ruled, any deviation froln existing or predeterillined 
courses \vould be \vrong. Therefore, to pray a just 
and holy Goù to do \vhat other\visc he \vould not do, 
is to a
k hilll to do \vrong, \vhich, if he does not, 
prayer is of no avail. 
Crito. Then prayer springs froln fear and desire, 
and its reflex influence is the chief one. 
Apollodorus. Say rather the only one. Ilnagine a 
being sitting in heavenly state, regarding the \vorlù 
of ,vo-rlns ,vhich he has lnade. One ,vorln asks for 
grace, lnercy, and peace; another for fooù anù 
railnent; a third asks pardon for its nleasure of sills 
ouly'that it Inay be as quickly filled again. Ilnagille 
th is beillg healing those whom he had lüade sicl{, 
binding up the hearts he had broken, and in a thou- 
sand other \vays righting the \vrongs that he haù 
done. Sorry contelnplation, indeed, for a luaker of 
lllortals ,vho could have done better but \vould not I 
Crito. Ho\v then would you account for the pres- 
ence of 11liracles in all the ancient \vritings? 
Ll}Jollodoru.B. 1Vlost religions \vere 11latle long ago, 
\vhen the \vorld \vas young, ignorant, i!naginative, 
ready to believe anything, and therefore exceedingly 
superstitious. In oriental countries particularly, signs 
and ,vonders were every\vhere. Any person ,vho 
froln any caUSe becanle conspicuous ,vas sooner or 
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later cndo\ved ,,
ith supernatural p()\Ycrs, and thou(rh 
he ulight never have pretended to perforlll a luiraclc 
he \vas sure to be accredited \vith lnany. ' 
PlaiD. \Vhat shall ,ve say, Socrates; is life ,vorth 
the living? 
Socraif8. Under SOlne circumstanccs, and hy f'cr- 
t
in persons, it luay be, but in the Blain it is uot. 
The \vorld's religion, philosophy, and poetry are as a 
rule pessimistic. 
]Jlato. You speak truly. HUlllan existence i
 too 
often a vast despair, 'v bethel' vie\ved as an evolution 
or fron1 a theologieal point of vie\v. Under the first 
supposition ,ve are one with the elelnents, cOlllino fro In 
thenl and returning to then
 after a life of butt.ting. 
U uder the second, the race IS no sooner Illade than it 
fal1s froln a state of angelic purity, becolnes totaHy 
depraved, and is driven forth by a hatcd In aster to 
endless torl)}ent, a fe\v fn,vurites excepted. 

Socrates. Infinitelv higher than that of the reliuion- 
w 
 0 
ist is the realistic conception of In an's nature antI 
destiny. The gods of In an's creation fade before ever 
increasing intelligence and IIlorality. The conscious- 
ness of divine self gains strength, until to the infinite 
developlnent to \vhich ,ve ,vere created \ye look for 
the only living and true God. 
Apoll(ldor1!s. Perhaps \YO take life too seriou
ly, 
\vhich after allinay be a huge joke, rnan the sportivè 
play of t.he elelnents, and Inind a force of Blatter tinc- 
tured \vith intelligence. 
Plato. When nature can supply a better nUll1 it is 
tirne for 'each one to dip, and give place to hilll; ,,,11('11 
tHan becolnes perfect he Illay rightJy and rL'a
ollaLJy 
live on forcver. 
Crito. Bv the mute attraction and rt'pulsioll in 
inoro'anic f(:rf'es \vor]cls out of chaos [!TP\\r; as by' 
ö 
/. 
articulate love and hate beasts have becolnc 111cn, nud 
Inen gods. 
l;;n
r(lics. Enlerging frolH the (larklle

 of brute 
instinct to the illuu1Ínation of thought; rising out uf 
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inferior life-forms, and ad vancing frorn consciousness 
to sel f -consciousness under the inspiration of ever- . 
brightening sky and sea, of landscape, birds, and 
flo\vers, all through life's ages Ulan has been left to 
\vork out his destiny in darkness and in light unJer 
the unfolding duality of lllind and 111atter, iJeauty that 
catches the eye being ever before utility., ornaUH'ut 
before dress, poetry before prose, and brilliant theol- 
ogies Lefore hard and practical science. 
Apollodorns. Happy the Arabs, \vÌ1o refuse to 
kno\v anything of what happened before }'IoÌ1a1l111H'd 
came t What an infinitude of trouble Inen nlight save 
thelTIselves by refusing to kno\v anything of \vhat 
shall happen after death! 


Socrates. \Vhile at Athens, Plato, you had Hlue h 
thouo'llt of le g islation and the aflair
 of state. In 
<OJ 
your Republic your 11lain distinc;tion as to forins \VßS 
\vhether the governnlent vested in the hands of one 
or lnany-that is to say lllonarchy or oligarchy on the 
one hand and denlocracy or republicanisrll on the other. 
Plato. 
rhat is true. 
So(
rates. 0 f all the governUlents Inankind has had, 
which do you regard as the best fornl 
 
Plato. There is no one fortn greatly better than 
another; there is not, and never has been, any gov- 
ernlnent at all approacl1Ïng perfection. 
A9ocrates. How? Are not the nlore liberal ,vavs 
,vhich 111ark the emergence of intellect frol1l the clouds 
of savagisln better than the ,vearing of the forrner 
fetters? Is not nlonarchy better than despotisrn, and 
delllocracy better than Inonarchy 
 
l
lato. It ha
 not been so proved. 
Socrates. Is liberty nothing? The lin1Ïtations of 
authority, the restriction of the so-called divine right, 
cOl1..,titutiullal safeguards in place of the absolute and 
individual \vill-are these nothing? 
Plato They are 11luch, all fitting in their way; 
and so I suppose are dernagogy and lllobocracy, else 
. they had never been. 
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ocrates. T
ll me, I pray you, Plato, ,y h.at you 111cau. 
1 tatoo ThIs; you 11lay as \vell ask \vlnch of all the 
styles of garlnen
s naked .hulllanity has ever eU.lployeJ 
are the best. 111e fashIon of governillent, lIke the 
cut of coats, depends upon the idios'yllcra
y of the 
,vearers. That governnlent or garnlcnt is Le
t ,vhieh 
best lneets present needs. The gOyerlllllcut is Inade 
to fit tho condition, and not the condition to fit t.l1e 
goverulll<,ut. I have said before, that govcrllln<,nt
 
vary as the characters of n1en yary; state
 are ]na<lo 
Hot of oak and rock, but of the hlullan uatures \vLich 
are in them, The states are as the lHen; they do but 
gro\v out of hUinan characters. 
l3ocratcs. Before \VO can haye any good gOyernll1ent 
,ve 11lUst have those for ruler8 ,,,ho can lnaster the 
passions that Blaster 111E.'11. But ('vcn the god8 theln- 
sel ves have not been able to do this, not n. sing]e deity 
in all the theogonies and theolugies uf the ,vorlJ b('ing 
aLle to coutr01 hinlselfin this regard as he attclllpts to 
control the nlen \vho lnade hinl. 
])lato. Socrates, you speak the truth. 
Soc'rates. You treat of justice in yuur La,vs as the 
interest of the stronger. 
Plato. Yes. The aovernin(f l )o\ver Inakcs tho 
\::> \::> 
la,vs; (i-od n}akes the governing po,ver ; justico lllu
t 
uphold God and the la\vs, right or ,vrong. 
Socrates. Are not God and the la\ys just; do they 
not render to every luan his due 1 
]Jlato. Ans\ver that question for yourself, 0 
Socra tes. 
JSocrates. In your opinion, Pl3.to, .it. is folly to 
ill1a rr ine that ,var ,vill ever cease, that It 15 a natural 
ð 
condition bet\yecn statcs. 
Plato. I see DO indication of a cbDnge frùl1 ,yhat 
al \vays has been the case in this regard. 
AQ,ocratcs. Aud the afihirs of a state shoultl Lc so 
ordered as to conquer all other states in "
par 
 
Plato. An Dlen are the cncInics of all utIl( r Incn, 
both in public and private. 
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So era tC8. And the life of n1an should be ordered 
,vith a view to eontillue internal and external strife 1 
Plato. It is the only ,vay. 
Socrates. Is ,var a good or an evil1 
Plato. A necessary evil. 
Socrates. 
[,here is v no such thing as necessary evil; 
if the evil is necessary its practise is a good. Vv T ar is 
either a good or an eviL 
Plato. One n1Îght say on the side of right and lib- 
erty, if the ,vinning siùe, it is a lanlentable good; on 
the other side it is assuredly an eviL 
Socrates. Is victory oftener on the side of right or 
,,'"rang? 
}>lato. Of ,vrong. 
/30 crates. vVhy? 
Plato. Because nUlnbers carrying preponderance 
of strength breed arrogance, and render the lllajority 
indiffercnt to the rights of the luinority. 
J.'3o era tes. vVell, Plato, take it as a ,vholc, is it a 
good or an eyil that Inell shoulll have no I1101'e salle 
or hU111ane ultilnate appeal in the adjustlnent of differ- 
ences than the blood V arbitralI1ent of battle, aftcr the 
Inallner of brute beasts 1 
Plato. An evil, decidedly. 
Sncrafes. And yet you ,vould have the affairs of the 
state al,vays so ordered as best to perpetuate this evil? 
Plato. It 111Ust be so. 
l'3ocrates. vVere it not better to have the la,\ys and 
custolns such that reason rather than brute force 
should regulate 1 
Plato. If possible, yes. But no ,vise legislator 
orders peace for the sake of ",-aI', and not ,var for the 
s
lke of peace. 
Socrates. Yet, as ,val' is brutal, not reasonable, and 
the ,vinner lllore apt to be "Tong than right, were it 
not better to adopt D1casurcs to abolish ,val' than try 
to Inaintain tho ground that tIlc ,vorld cannot do 
\yithout it ? 
Flaio. Certainly. 
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Socrates. One ,vord more, Plato. 
Plato. What is it, Socrates? 
Socrates. Consider the nebular theory of the solar 
system correct, eternal change the changeless 130 \V 
thereof, evolution inlplying dissolution, or, as Kant 
hath it, chaos ever passing into cosmos, and rOSllloS 
returning to chaos again; ,y here, then, are n1en and 
gods, and all those bright intelligences, creations of 
the conscious atoms 1 
Plato. The philosophy of being is rnore ,vorthy of 
our consideration than Inethods of becon1Ïng. 
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class distinctions, 210-1]; absence 
of restraint, 211-12; gold hunting 
in, 214-17; labor, 222-4; traffic, 
ete., 224-5; association, 226-7; 
women of, 232-3; dislike to for- 
eigners in, 237-8, 244--5, 271; the 
Chinese question, 239-78; Europe- 
ans in, 241-4; IrÍlshmen, 243-6; labor 
needed in, 277-9; trial by jury, 
293-302; Chinese in, 309-418; lit- 
erature, etc., 591-668; oratory, 
625-7. 
Camargo, writings of, 19. 
Camden, Lord, motto of, 283. 
Camphell, T., indifference of to fame, 
180. 
Camprodon, C Flor de un Dia,' 582. 
Cañas, J. de, odes, ete., of, 475-6. 
Carleton, C., see "'right, W. 
Carlyle, T., quotations from, 13G, 173. 
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Carpio, :M., works of, 573-5; biog" 575. 
Carr, E. S., 'Patrons of Husoandry,' 
620. 
Carrillo, works of, 590. 
Carrington, S. C" the' Record- Union, , 
599, 
Carson, 'Early Reeollf'etions,' 605. 
Castellanos, E. P. de, poems of, 473- 
4, 576. 
Castillo, F. del, works of. 560. 
Castro, F. de, 'La Octava Maravilla,' 
521. 
Castro, J. A. de, 'EI Triumfo del 
Silencio,' 521. 
Castro, 
1., writings of, 602. 
Cavo, works of, 509. . 
Central America, literature, etc., of, 
453-80, 540. 
Charts, see Maps. 
Chinatown, descript. of, 318-418. 
Chinese, objections to, 240, 245-52, 
205-6; labor of, 240-1; wages, 2t11; 
diserimination against, 252-3; use- 
fulness of, 253-4; eomplaints 
against, 254-5; the Burlingame 
treaty, 262; denuneiation of, 267; 
persecution, 271-3; as factory op- 
eratives, 273-5; first arrival of, 
309; new comers, 309-10; chilù.ren, 
310; dress, 311-l:
; queues, 313; 
barbers, 314; characteristics, 314- 
17, 35:1-5; dislike of, 317-18; build- 
ings, 318-19; stores, 319-2]; gam- 
bling-dens, 3:!2, 377 -80; street3, 
322-:
; overerowù.ing, 32:
-4; squa- 
lor among, 325-9; homes, 327-8; 
food, 329-30; restaurants, 330-5; 
opium-dens, 335-7; sign boards, 
3:17-9j business system, 339-43; 
laborers, 343-5; gardeners, 343; 
operatives, 345-8; laundries, 348-9; 
rag- F iekers, 351; fisheries, 34U-50; 
servants, 330-1; artists, 332; pros- 
titutes, 355-7; festivals, 357-GG; 
new year, 358-65; the drama, 36G- 
77; eompanies, 380-2; highoinders, 
382; oaths administ. to, 38
-3; 
diseases, 383-5; medieines, 386-8; 
physicians, 388-90; hospitals, 390; 
funeral rites, ete., 391-6; religion, 
397-401; temples, 401-13; worship, 
411-13; omens, 413-14; spiritual- 
ism, 4]4-15; fortune-tellers, 415- 
17; exorcism, 417-18. 
Chorley, story of, 143. 
Christianity, diseussions on, 669-753. 
'Chronieas de la Provincias,' 504-5. 
Church, literat. in Mex-, 48]-2; in 
Cal., 616-17, G22-4; influence of on 
litorat., 648. 



Cicero, quotation from, 292. 
Cisneros, J. A., pla.ys, etc., of, 
581. 
Civilization, remarks on, 8-10, 87-8. 
Clark, J. .F., writings of, ü3-1, 
Clavigero, works of, 
-1, 508, (jU3. 
Clemens, S. L., works of, ü-10-1. 
Clifford, J., writings of, 600, 632-3. 
Climate of Ca1., 20
. 
Clyde, C" writings of, G-15. 
Collins, J. A" mention of, G
6. 
Colton, 'V., writings of, 5U6, U39. 
Commerce in Ca!., 

-!-5. 
Compass, the effeet of discov., 83. 
Conde y Oquendo, works of, 534. 
Confueianism, 3U7-8. 
Contrera, P., 'Castigo de Dios,' 582. 
Coolhrith, I., writings of, 600, 645. 
Coöperation, remarks on, 431, 4.)1--!, 
Corporations, prineiples, etc" of, 
432-3; auuses by, 433--43; restric- 
tions on, 43.3, 4-16. 
Cortés, H., writings, etc., of, lG-17, 
461-2, 502, 66 I. 
Cortina, G. de la, works of, 558, 590. 
Cosa, chart of, 667. 
Cousin, 1\1., quotations from, 
t4, 100. 
èovarru Lia
, D., works oi, 5.38, 5öO. 
Cox, I., 'Annals of Trinity Countý,' 
G18. 
Cox, Rev., mention of, G25. 
Cremony, Col, writings of, 600, 611- 
12, 6:33. 
Criticism, sphere of, 113-14; journal- 
istic, II4; talent in, II5; super- 
abundance of, 115-16; insineere, 
116-17; classe
 of, 117-20; preten- 
sion in, 121-2; hypocrisy in, 124-5; 
motives for, 125-6; among autbors, 
126-8; unfairness in, 128-33; irrel- 
evant, 129-31; legitimate, 134-5; 
stanù,lrds of, 138j dramatic, 138-9; 
qualifications for, 139-40; plagiar- 
ism, ].J.3--4; style, J44-7. 
Cromberger, J" works printed by, 
etc" 4öl-2, 531. 
Cruz, J. A. I. de la, biog., etc" of, 
5
4-5, 535; works of, 52.3-8, 53.3. 
\ubas, G., works of, 538, 390. 
Cuellar, J. ùe, works of, 561, 582, 
590. 
Cuevas, G., writings of, 553. 
Cummins, A. H., writings of, G20. 
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Daggett, 'Baxtp.r Bar,' G33. 
'Dan Dc Quellé,' see 'Y right, 'V. 
Dark Age, remarks on the, 47. 
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Davidson, G., c l\larinc .l\IaUlmal
,' 
G20. 
Day, 11rs F. H" the 'He
 p erian , , 
600. 
De Bray, collection of, GG4. 
Dp Foe, D" works of, 144, 
Delano A. , writill g 8 of 6O 
 t"" 7 
6-11. ' "", u.), 
Democracy, progress, et('., of, 83. 
Dc Quincey, criticislIls of, 1 ]8. 
Derby, G. l-i" writings of, 641-2. 
Despotism, LCllctits, etc, , 01', 287-8, 
4
7. 
Detter, T., '1\cllie Brown,' ü3.3. 
Diaz, B., works of, 14-15, 4ti3, 502, 
661, 663. 
Diaz, J" 'Itinerario de Grijalva,' 14. 
Disraeli, B., quotation from, 135. 
Dooner, P. \\r" 'La
t Days of the 
Repu blic,' U34. 
Dorr, H. C., writings of, G45. 
Drama, cri ticisrn on the, J :;8-9; Chi- 
nese, 3U(j -7; literat. of the, in .Mex., 
526-30; 5i7-84; in Cal., G:
7-9. 
Draver, J, J, 'V" works of, 89. 
Dress, Chinese, 3J ]-13. 
Duran, works of, 24, 
Duran, Father, 'Historia de las In- 
dias,' 507. 
Dwinelle, Judge, 'Colonial History 
of California,' 618. 
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Edgerton, H., mention of, 626. 
Edwards, \V. H" writings, etc., of, 
620. 
Eels, Rev" mention of, 625. 
Effort, remarks on, ] G8-9. 
Eguiara y Eguren, works of, 5]2-13. 
Elliott, G" quotation frolll, ]34. 
Em
rson, R. ,y" quotation from, 105. 
Eneiso, 'Suma de (;eogratiá.' 661. 
England, trial by jury .in,. 282-5. 
Englishmen, characteristics, etc., of, 
185-G. 
Enthusiasm, remarks on, 174-5. 
Esealante, F. .M " works of, 572, 
58:t 
Esclava, F. G., works of, 522-3, 
5
7. 
Eseudero, C" come(lies, etc" of, 582. 
Estee, M. 1\1., mention of, 621. 
Evans, writings, etc., of, umt. 
Europeans, assumption (If, 211-2, 
237; polit, influence, 243 4. 
Ewer, F. C., writings, ete., (If, 599, 
Uó)
{ 
EX;
l
tions, modc, etc., of, 2t)8-9. 
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Fair, L. D" trial of, 301-2. 
F".me, remarks on, 179-81. 
Farnham, M rs, writings of, 606. 
Felton, J, B., eloquence of, 626. 
Ferguson, W. S., mention of, 626. 

'e::5tival8, Chinese, 357-66, 
FiCtion, demand for, 93-4; Mex. 
writers of, 559-Gl; Cal. writers, 
6:!í -42. 
Field, 
I. H., writings of, 645. 
Field, S. J., writings of, 613. 
Field, Mrs, writings of, 645. 
li'igueroa, Gov., 'Manifesto,' 595. 
l1'ine, 0" map of, 667. 
Fisher, \V. 1\1., writings of, 610. 
Fiteh, G. K" writings of, 598. 
l1'iteh, T., eloquence of, 626. 
Flores, M. M" works of, 567. 

'ontanelle, quotation from, 91. 
Ii'reneh, characteristics, ete., of, 19G- 
8. 

'riar, Presbyter, writings of, 522. 
}t'roude, A" theory of, 89; quotation 
from, 94-5. 
It'uentes y Guzman, works of, 466, 
479. 
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Gage, T., 'New Survey,' 663. 
Gallardo, A. L" works of, 567, 382. 
Ga.llo, 'Hombres Ilustres,' 556. 
GaIly, works of, 6:{3, 
Galvan, I. R" works of, 565-6, 578- 
9, 583; biog., 579. 
Gambling, Chinese, 322, 377-80; evils 
of, 420-1. 
Gamboa, F. J., biog. of, 514-1
; 
works, 515, 534, 
Gaona, J. de, works of, 524. 
Ga.rcia, 'Origin,' ü64. 
George H., 'Progress and Poverty,' 
598, G20-1. 
Germans, characteristics, etc., of, 
198. 
Gibbon, quotation from, ] 4G. 
Hibbs, G., writings of, H20. 
C iuney, Father, mention of, 625. 
Ùib.:mn, Rev., writings of, ülO-11. 
G.lbert, writings of, 598. 
Gillies, quot:ttions from, 142-3. 
Gimenez, 'Eu<::ayos :Magnetieos,' 546. 
Glascoek, M, W., works of, 6:
3-4, 
Gleeson, 'V., 'History of the Catholie 
Church in California,' 6] 6-17, 
Gornara, works of, 21-2, 462-3, 661. 
Gonzales, G, G., 'Teatro,' 664. 
Goodman, J, T., writings of, 645. 
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I Goodman, L., writings of, 64!). 
Gordon, G., eloy'uence of, 626. 
Gorham, writings of, 598, 
Gorostiza, M. E, de, plays of, 577-8; 
biog., 577-8. 
Grallico, R" see Steele. 
Gray, Rev., mention of, 62:5. 
Gray, T., criticisms of, 127. 
Gray, 'V., 'A Pi
ture of Pioneer 
Times,' 609. 
Grayson, writings of, G20. 
Grey, Father, mention of, 625. 
Grey, 'Pioneer Times,' 633. 
Gryneus, map of, 667. 
Guard, Rev" mention of, 62G. 
Gmttemaia, literature of, 464-71. 
Guilds, founding, etc., of, 430; hist. 
of, 4aO-I. 
Gunpowder, effect of diseov" 83, 
Gu tierrez, M., 'Una para T odos, , 583. 
Gwin, Senator, writings of, 603. 
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Hakluyt, works of, 662. 
Hall, F., works of, G18. 
HaUam, critieisms of, 142. 
Halleek, H. ,,-r., works of, 621. 
Hamerton, quotations from, 131-2, 
172, 177. 
Hart, J. A., the ' Argonaut,' 599. 
Hart, B., writings of, ÖOO, 631-2, 637, 
642-6; biog., 631-2, 
Hazlitt, \V., criticisms of, II 1-18, 
127-8. 
Helps, Sir A., quotation from, 179. 
Hemphill, Rev" mention of, ü26, 
Herrera, works of, 22-3, 464, 663. 
Herrera y ltueda
 L. A. de 0., 
'Poema Sacra,' 522. 
Hetherillgton, trial, etc., of, 297-9. 
Higginson, quotation from, 141. 
History, relation of poetry to, 76; of 
mythology, 7ü-7; of philosophy, 
78-9; of war and politics, 79-80; 
of monarchy, 81-4; of gOyt, 84-5; 
general field of, 85-G; civilization, 
87-9; writers of, 89-90; hi:st. 
method, 92-3; appreciation of, 9:3; 
facts and ideas in, 94-5; exaggera- 
tion in, 95-ü; the religious element 
in, 
6-100; trad.itions, 97-8; bias. 
] 00-1; qualifications for writing, 
103-8; social phenomena, 109-12; 
Cent, Amer. writers, 4ÛO-9; Mex. 
writers, 502-8; CaI. writers, 601-3, 
612-18. 
Hittell, J. S" writings of, 598, 604, 
617-18, G22, 386. 



Hittell, T., works of, 606, 621. 
Holder, G., quotation from, J02. 
Howard, V., lllention of, U2ü. 
Howe, C. E. ß" 'Joaquin .Murieta' 

7-& ' 
Hudson, on railroad abuses, 442-4. 
Hudson's Bay Co" treatment of In. 
diaw; by, ü7-8. 
H ul::;ills, colleetion of, 664-5. 
Humanity, study of, 88-9. 
HumLoldt, A. VOl), works of, GG5-6. 
Hume, works of, 102, 
Hurta(lo. A" plays of, 583. 
Hutchings, J. .M., 'California :r.Iaga. 
zine,' 599. 
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Icazbalceta, collection of, 537. 
Iglesias, :Millister, 'Revistas,' 552. 
Jjams, Rev" mention of, 625, 
Indians, tre<Ltment, etc., of, 65-74-. 
Instituto Naeiollal, founding, etc., of, 
1833, 538. 
Irish, in Cal., 196; polito influenee of, 
243-4; compared with Chinamen, 
245-6, 257-8. 
Irish, J, P., the 'AHa,' 599. 
Irving, W., on Columbus' voy., 91-2. 
Italians, cbaraeteristics, etc., of, 
199. 
Ixtlilxochitl, works of, 19, 49G. 
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Japan, visitors from, 1860, 318. 
Jerrold. D., story of, 102. 
Jewell, Re\-" sermons of, 625. 
Jews, in Cal., 199-200, 
Jiminez, works of, 473. 
Johnson, Dr, critieisms of, 126; quo. 
ta tiOll from, 134. 
Jones, E" the ' California Star,' 
597. 
Journals, critieisrns in, 114-43; of 
Cent. Amcr" 4';0-1; names, etc., 
of, 480, 484, 532-3, 540-1,545, 59ü- 
GO I, 639. 
Jovins, P., writings of, 102. 
Juarros, works of, 4Gô-8, 
Judges, trial Ly. 304-8; election, etc., 
of, 306-7; qualitieations, 307-8. 
J urie.5, origin of trial by, 281; un- 
necessary, 
S2, 304; in England, 
282-3; arguments for and against, 
286-307; functions of, 289; disqual- 
ifieations, 289-91; errors, 293-:J02; 
incapacity of, 305-Gj system of, 
oppressive, 306. 
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Kalloch, Rev" mention of, G2G. 
Keeler, R., writing
 of, 6:$
. 
Kellog, l'rofes:sor, writiug:i of, 620. 
Kemùle, writiug
 of, 598. 
Kendall, \V. A" writing8 of, 64:'- 
Kewen, Colonel, eloquence of, (j
6, 
Kimball, C. P., directory of, 1
-0, 
ü04, 639. 
King, V., writings of, GOO, GO:i, 6J!), 
King, T, S., sermons, ete" of, ti:.!4, ü
6. 
KingsLorough, Lorù, work8, etc, of, 
6, 495-6. 
Kingship, hist. treatment of, 81-4. 
Kip, Bishop, work8 of, G23, 
Kirehoff, 'ReiseLildes,' 610. 
Kustel, reports, etc., of, 619. 
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La Rruyère, quota.tion from, 146. 
La Harpe, quotation from, 96. 
Labor, curse of, 14-8-5:
; enforced, 
148-9; pleasant, 14-8-50; rest from, 
153; nece.5sity for, 153-G; Bubdi- 
vision of, 153; henefits of, 136--8, 
J(ì4; kinds of, ]5
-60; estimation 
of, 160-1; excessive, IGl; perform- 
ance of, lG2-3; in Cal., 2
:.!-4; f\..- 
marks on, 273-9- 
Lacunza, J., works of, 565. 
Land, monopoly of, 448--50; distribu- 
tion of, 44-8-50; taxation of, 449-50. 
Landa, Bishop, works of, 23, 4GO, 
Landivar, R" 'Rustieatio Mexieana,' 
474. 
Language, remarks on, 653-5, 
Larrain?ar, works of, 534, 590. 
Larrañaga, J. R" tran..::l. of Virgil by, 
531, 53G. 
Las Casas, B. de, works of, 20, 460, 
462--3, 6tH. 
La\\! yers, unscrupulousness of, 303. 
Lawson, E., writings of, 643. 
Lecky, \V, E. H" quotation from, 90. 
J.Jegends, mediæval, 109. 
Leon, F. R. de, works of, 519, 534-5, 
57 I. 
Leon y Pinelo, A. de, works of, 512. 
Le Conte, .Tohn, writings of, 6HJ. 
Le Conte, Joseph, writings of, 619- 
Lihraries, in l\lex., S:U-8; in Cal.
 
639 ÔO. 
Linen, J., writing:'l of, 643, 
Literature, as a voc'Üion, 171-t; peri- 
oflical, 173-4; enthusiasm in, 174; 
reeompen:3e of, 177-8j liter. fa.me, 
179-81. 
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Literature in California, influences 
affecting, 591-2, 647-58; early, 
593-6; period" 596-601; hist, and 
descript., 601-18; manuscript, 
601-3, 612-13, 668-70; church, 
616-17, 6
2-4 ; scientific, etc" 619- 
21; oratory, 625-7 j fiction, 6
7-37, 
639-42; dramatic, 637 -9; poetry, 
642-6; bibliog., 658-68. 
Literature in Central America, condi. 
tions of, 455-7; Maya, 458-9; hist. 
and descript., 460-9; period., 470- 
I; biog., etc., 471; scientific, 472- 
3; poetry, 473-8; bibliog., 478- 
80. 
Literature in 
Iexico, colonial, 481- 
536; early eccles., 481-501; period., 
484-5, 51:0-3; Nahua, 489-99; 
poetry, 498-9, 515-2G, 561-77, 584- 
7; hist., 502-8, 548-55, 661-4; 
biog., 509-10, 555-6; didactic, 510- 
11; bibliog., 511-13, 530-6, 589-90; 
dramatic, 526-30, 577-84; miscell, , 
530-6; modern, 537-90; liter. socie- 
ties, 538; effect of revolution on, 
539; satire, 544-6; scientific, 558; 
fiction, 559-61; progress of, 587-9; 
influences affecting, 647-56; voy- 
ages, 6GI-2. 
Lizardi, F. de, works of, 545. 
Lloyd, 'The Li!?hts and Shades in 
San Francisco, 609-10. 
l..obo, M., works of, 470-1. 
Logroño, 'Manual de Aùultos,' 482. 
Loomis, Rev., writings of, 610-11. 
Lyell, Rir C., works of, 109. 
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Macaulay, T. B., bias of, 102, 127. 
Macdonald, Rev., mention of, 626. 

Iackenzie, R., works of, 6. 
Madalena, Father I. de la, 'Escala 
Espiritual,' 481-2. 
Magazines, see Journals. 
Mandeville, Sir J., theory of, 89. 
Maneiro, J. L., works of, 510. 
Manufactures, Chinese competition 
in, 345-8. 
Maps, Zeno's, 667; Co sa's, 667; 
Ptolemy's, 667; Fine's, 667; Gry- 
neus', 667; Agnese's, 667; Merca- 
tor's, G67. 
Mariposa, jury trial in, 1850, 296. 
Martinez, J., writings of, 553. 
Martyr, p" works of, 21, 661. 
Mateos, J., works of, 559-60, 582. 
J\Iathews, W.. quotations from, 91, 
125-6, 140, 177. 
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Mayas, civilization among the, 11-13; 
literat. of, 458-61. 
McClellan, R. G., works of, G04, 618- 
19. 
McDougall, J. A., mention of, 626, 

lcG lashan, 'History of the Donner 
Party,' 612. 
:McGowan, 'narrative,' 607. 
l\IcKillley, 'Brigham Young,' 638. 

ledina, B., writings of, 506-7. 

lendieta, works, etc" of, 23-4, 505. 
l\lérimee, review of, 133. 
IVlestizo, condition of the, 73. 
Mexieo, literature of, 14-26, 457, 
481-590; oratory in, 513-15, 546-7. 
1\lexico City, descript. of, 27. 
1lier y Guerra, Doctor, writings of, 
548-9. 

lill, J. S" quotation from, 92; story 
of, 179. 
:Mill, J., article of, 173-4. 
Miller, C. H" writings, etc., of, 600, 
643-4; biog., 643-4. 
Miners, characteristics, etc., of, 205- 
29. 
Mitford, works of, 92-3. 

lonardes, Dr, 'Historia Medicinal,' 
661. 
IVloney, use, etc" of, 56-63; love of, 
182-3; treatment of, 419. 
Monopoly, evils of, 419-46; phases of, 
423; of wealth, 424-6; legitimate, 
428; growth of, 428-32. 
Montesquieu, quotation from, 146. 
Mora, Doetor, works of, 549, 590. 
Morales, J, B" works of, 545. 
1\loreno, fables, etc. of, 583. 
Morgan, L, H., article of, 1-]5, 38. 
Morse, J. F., writings of, 615, 
l\Iorse, J. T., jr, quotation from, 
201-2. 
Morure, works of, 469. 
Motolinia, Father, works of, 503. 
Muir, J., worka, etc., of, 619. 
l\Iulford, p" works of, 63:
, 64l. 
:Munguia, works of, 590. 
Muñoz, 'Historia,' 663. 
Mythology, relation of to hist., 76-7. 
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N ahuas, civilization among the, 1], 
27-38; arts of the, 27-31, 36-7; 
govt, 31-2; administ. of justice, 
32-3; laud tf>nure, 33-4; taxation, 
34-5; commerce, 35; marriage, etc" 
35-6; education, 36; calendar, 37- 
8; literat" etc., 489-99- 
Napoleon J" career of. 82-3. 
Nature, laws, etc., of, 152-5. 



Navarette, 
I" works of, 562-3, 
Nesbit, writings of, 5U8. 
Neumanll, 
1r::), 'Poetry of the Pa- 
cific,' 643. 
Neville, C. M., 'Behind the Arra.s,' 
63-1-5. 
Newman, 
Irs, writings of, G43, 
N ewspapm's, see Journals. 
N ezahua.lcoytl, King, poems of, 498-9. 
Ni:-;bet, J., biog., 639. 
Noble, Rev., mention of, ():!;'), 
Nordhoff, C., quotation fro;n, 42ô, 
Norman, L" 'A Youth's History of 
California,' 616, 
N ovel::;, see Fiction. 
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Ochoa, works of, 546, 580. 
Ochoa y Acuña.s, A, 
1" works of, 
567 -8. 
O'}Ieara, 'Broderick and Gwin,' Gl3. 
Oratory, in Cent, Amer, , 472; III 
Mex., 513-15, 5-1ö-7; in Cal. 625- 
7, 
OrJoñez, works of, 473, 
Orozeo y Berra, works, ete" of, 553- 
4, 53S, 5ûJ-I, 58
; biog., 590, 
Orteg-t, F., 'La Venilla,' .jïl; dramas 
of, 579-80. 
OL,tiz, L. G., works of, 567. 
Ortiz, T., writings of, 553. 
03Ïo, writings of, 602. 
O\Tiedo, works of, 20-1, 4liO, 4H2-:-J 
661. 
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